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PREFACE 

T he present volume gives the reader, between two covers, the 
whole of Mr SomervelKsmasterly abridgement of volumes I~X 
of my book, A quarter of a cenlury has now passed since the pub¬ 
lication p in J 934 j of the first three volumes of the full version^ 
Meanwhile, the book has drawn comments and criticisms. In the 
light If these, I have thought again about a number of points— 
especially points on which the critics' fire has converged—and, as 
a result, I have prcxluced a volume of 'reconsiderations^ which Is 
now in the press. 

That volume, together with the Atlas and Gazetteer published 
in the autumn of 1959, will, I hope, be found to be a useful com¬ 
panion to Mr. Somerveirs abridgement, as well as to the ten 
volumes of the full version of the book^ 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE 

J0O 


FROM THE PREFACE 

to ike origittal Volume / of ihis Abridgemeni 

M r. D, c. SOMERVELL explains in his own following prefatory 
note how he came to make this abridgement of the first six 
volumes of my book. Before I knew anything about it^ a number 
of inquiries had been reaching me, particularly from the United 
States^ as to whether there was any likelihood of an abridgement 
of these volumes being published pending the time—now inevi¬ 
tably postponed far beyond all original expectations owing to the 
war—when I should be able to publish the rest of the work. I had 
been feeling the force of this demand, but had not seen how to 
meet it {being, as I w^as, very fully occupied with war-w'ork) until 
the problem was solved in a most happy way by a letter from 
Mr, Somervell telling me that an abridgement, made by him, was 
now' in existence^ 

WTicn Mr. Somervell sent me his manuscript, more than four 
years had already passed since the publication of volumes 
and more than nine years since that of volumes 1-lIL For a writer 
the act of publicatiort always, I suppose, has the effect of turning 
into a foreign body the w'ork thatp so long as it was in the makings 
was a part of its maker^s life; and in this case the war of 1939- 194S1 
with tiiE changes of circumstance and occupation that it brought 
with it, had also intervened between my book and me (volumes 
1 V_V[ published forty-one days before the war broke out). In 
working over Mr. Somer^'eirs manuscript^ I have therefore been 
able—notwithstanding his skill in retaining my own words—to 
read the abridgen^ent almost as though it were a new book from 
another hand than mine. I have now' made it fully my own by here 
and there recasting the language (with Mr. Somerveirs good- 
natured acquiescenee) as 1 have gone along, but 1 have not com* 
pared the abridgement with the original line by line, and I have 
made a point of never reinserting any passage that Mr. Soniervell 
had left out—believing, as I do, that the author himself is unlikely 
to be the best judge of what b and is not an indispensable part of 
his work. 

The maker of a skilful abridgement does an author a most valu¬ 
able service which his own hand cannot readily do for him, and 
readers of the present volume who are acquainted with the original 
text will, [ am sure, agree with me that Mr* Somcrv^eirs literary 
craftsmanship has been skilful indeed. He has managed to preserve 
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the argument of the book, to present it for the most part in the 
otrgind wQrci$ and at the same time to abridge bIx voiumes into 
one volume. If I had been set this task myself^ I doubt whether I 
could have accomplished It. 


1946 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


PREFACE 

iQ the ar^iml Volume 11 of tftis Abridgement 

I AM fortunnte in hav^ing twice had Mr. Somervell for my partner. 

After having first abridged volume^ i-vi of A Study of History, 
he has now done the same skilful work on volumea vii-x. ^ 
the reader now has at his command a uniform Abridgement of the 
whole book, made by a dear mind thal has not only mastered the 
contents but has entered into the writers outlook and purpose. 

In the production of this second instalment of the'Abridgement, 
Mr, Somervell and I have worked together in the same w^ay as 
before. In going through Mr. Bomerveirs script before publica¬ 
tion p [ have rarely suggested putting in again anything that he has 
left out. A writer is usually not a good judge of what it is best to 
cut out of his own work, and Mr+ Somervell has a wonderfully 
good eye for this—as will have been found by anyone who has 
compared the first instalment of his Abridgemenit w ith the original* 
This timCt as beforep i have practically confined myself to working 
over the passages that he has retained, and so making them my 
own as well as his^ This has not been difficult, a$ he has managed, 
as before, to keep to my words to a large extent in reproducing the 
gist of my meaning. Wliere he has added points and illustrations 
of his owop as he has done here and there^ 1 have been g 3 ad to see 
something that is his coalesce with what is mine. 

For a long book like minOp in a busy age like thisp it is a boon to 
be abbreviated in a first-me Abridgement, such as MrSomervelTs 
is. This makes the book accessible to readers wlio might not have 
had the patience, or at any rate not the time, to read the original. 
To my mind, the original and the Abridgement are complementary. 
Some readers of the second instalment of the Abridgement may, 
I hope, be led orip as I know some readers of the first have been, 
to dip into the original if not to read the whole of it; and some 
intrepid readers of the original may find the Abridgement, too, 
useful for recalling the general argument and structure of the book. 
In some ways, the deftest piece of Mr. Bomerveirs work seems 
to me to be the concluding summary of his Abridgement of all 
ten volumes of the original. 

Our co-operation over both Instalments of the Abridgement has 
been a very happy experience for me. 

j December Ipj5 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


NOTE 

BY THE MAKER OF THE ABRIDGEMENT 


M h. TOYKBEe's Study of History presents a single continuous 
argument as to the nature and pattern of the historicaJ 
experience of the human race since the first appearance of the 
species of societies called civilizadons^ and that argument is illus^ 
trated at every stage by a diversity of illustrations drawn from the 
whole length and breadth of human history, so far as human history 
is known to the historians of our day. Some of these illustrations 
are worked out in great detaih That being so, the task of the maker 
of an Abridgement is plain' namely * to preserve the argument 
intact, to reduce the number of the illustrations and the detail of 
their exposition. Quite a brge part of the Abridgement is in the 
actual words of the originaL Elsewhere I have had to fall back on 
my own powers of exposition, and occasionally I have amused 
myself by offering illustrations of my own, all of which havci of 
course, received Mr^ Toynbee's imprimotur. 

The ^Argument", which appears as an Appendix, is in effect an 
abridgement of the Abridgement. Whereas this work presents an 
original of over 5,500 pages in 91^ pages, the Argument presents 
the same in a mere 39. It may be useful for the puqsose of refreshing 
the memory. 

For those who have occasion to refer from this book to the 
original work the following equations w^iJl be useful. 

Pages i'’79 represent Volume I of the original work. 

So— ] sj 

,, 165-243 

» 244-359 

» 3^494 

495 “ 55 ^ ” 

.. 559-^77 

„ 678-798 p, 

tt 799-907 

„ 908-912 

Perhaps it is worth recalling that Mti Toynbees first three 
volumes were published in 1934, his IV-VI in 1939 and his VI11“ 
X in 1954. The Abridgement of volumes I^Vl wag published in 
1946 and of volumes VH-X in 1957. Occasionally the Abridgement 
has ventured on remarks or notes bringing the origma] up to date , 
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in 
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V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 




xii NOTE 

but in the main it has not attempted to do so, for the Abridgement 
in its turn will become progressively "out of date*. Nor h this to 
be regretted. Only when a work ceases to be topical has it a chance 
of becoming a classic. 


Notmiber 1959 


D, C. SOMERVELL 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 


I. THE UNIT OF HISTORICAL STUDY 


H iSTOnjANS generally illustrate rather than correct tlie ideas of 
the communities within which they live and work, and the 
development m the last few centuries^ and more particularly tn 
the last few generations, of the would-be scif-suindent national 
sovereign state has led historians to choose nations as the normal 
fields of hisEOncal study. But no single nation or national state of 
Europe can show a history which is in itself self-explanatory. If 
any state could do so it would be Great Britain. In faetp if Great 
Britain {or^ tn the earlier periods, England) is not found to con¬ 
stitute in herself an intelligible field of historical study, we may 
confidently infer that no other modem European national state 
will pass the test. 

Is English history, then, intelligible when taken by itself? Can 
we abstract an internal history of England from her external 
relations? If we can, shall w'e find that these residual external 
relations are of secondary importance? And in analysing these^ 
again, shall we find that the foreign influences upon England are 
slight in comparison with the English influences upon other parts 
of the world ? If all th^ questions receive aflirmati%^c answ era we 
may be justified in concluding that, white it may not be possible 
to understand other histories wichout reference to England, It is 
possible, more or less, to understand English history without 
reference to other parts of the world. The best way to approach 
these questions is to direct our thought backwards over the course 
of English history and recall the principal chapters. In inverse 
order we may take these chapters to be; 

(a) the establish men E of the Industrial System of economy 
{since the last quarter of the eighteenth century); 

{b) the establishment of Responsible Parliamentary Govern- 
menl (since the last quarter of the seventeenth ^ntury); 

{£) the expansion overseas (beginning in the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century with piracy and developing gradually into a 
world-wide foreign tradCp the acquisition of tropical dependencies, 
and the establishment of new English-speaking communities in 
overseas countries with Eemperate climates); 

(d) the Reformation {since the second quarter of the sixteenth 


century^); 
(i) the 


Renaissance, including the political and economic as 
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well as the artistic and intcUectual ^pects of the movement (since 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century); 

(f) the establishment of the Feudal System (since the eleventh 
century); 

(^) the con version of the English from the religion of the so- 
called Heroic Age to Western Christianity (since the kst years of 
the sixth century). 

This glance backwards from the present day over the general 
course of English history w^ould appear to show that the farther 
back we look the less evidence do we find of self-sufficiency or 
isolation. The conversion, which was really the beginning of all 
things in English history, was the direct antithesis of that' it was 
an act which merged h^f a dozen isolated communities of harba- 
rians in the common weal of a nascent Western Society* As for 
the Feudal System, Vinogradoff has brilliantly demonstrated that 
the seeds of it had already sprouted on English soil before the 
Norman Conquest, Yet, even so, the sprouting was stimulated by 
an external factor, the Danish invasions; th®e invasions were part 
of the Scandinavian Volk^T^^nderung which was stimulating simul¬ 
taneously a similar growth in Firnice* and the Norman Conquest 
undoubtedly brought the harv^est to rapid maturity^ As for the 
Renaissance^ in both its cultural and its political aspect it is uni¬ 
versally admitted to have been a breath of life from Northern Italy. 
If in Northern Italy Humanism, Absolutlsni and the Balance of 
Power had not been cultivated in miniature, like seedlings in a 
sheltered nursery garden, during two centuries that fall apptoxi-* 
mately between 15^75 and 1475s they could never have been bedded 
out north of the Alps from about 1475 onwards. The Reformation, 
again, was not a specifically English phenomenon, but a general 
movement of North-Western Europe for emancipation from the 
South, where the Western Mediterranean held the eye fixed upon 
worlds that were dead and gone^ In the ReformatLon, England 
did not take the initiative^ nor did she take it in the competition 
between the European nations of the Atlantic seaboard for the 
prize of the new worlds overseas. She won that prise as a com¬ 
paratively late comer, In a series of struggles with Powers that 
were before her in the field. 

It remains to consider the two latest chapters: the geneses of 
the Pailiamentary System and the Industrial System—institutions 
which are communly regarded as having been evolved locally on 
English soil and afterwards propagated from England into other 
parts of the world. But the authorities do not entirely support 
this view. With reference to the parliamentary system Lord Acton 
says: 'General history naturally depends on the action of forces 
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which are not national but proceed from wider causes. The fiM 
of modem kingship in France is part of a similar movement in 
England. Bourbons and Stuarts obeyed the same law though with 
different results-’ In other words the Parliamenuiy System, which 
was the local result in England, was the product of a force which 
was not peculiar to England but was opemting simultaneously in 
England and France. 

On the genesis of the Industrial Revolution in England no 
higher authorities could be cited than Mr, and Mrs. Hammond. 
In the preface to their book The Rise of Madem Industry they 
take the view that the factor which goes farthest towards account¬ 
ing for the genesis of the Industrial Revolution in England rather 
than elsewhere is England’s general position in the eighteenth- 
century’ world—her geographical position in relation to the 
Atlantic and her political position in respect of the European 
balance of power- It seems, then, that British natioMi history 
never has been, and almost certainly never will be, an ‘intelligible 
field of historical study’ in isolation; and if that is true of Great 
Britain it surely must be true of any other national state a 

Our brief examination of English history, though its result has 
been negative, has given us a clue. The chapters which caught our 
eye in our glance backward over the course of English history were 
real chapters in some story or other, but that story was the history 
of some society of which Great Britain was only a part, and the 
experiences were experiences in which other nations besides Great 
Britain were participants- The ‘intelligible field of study, in fact, 
appears to be a society containing a number of communities of the 
species represented by Great Britain—not only Great Britain her¬ 
self but also France and Spain, the Ketherlands, the Scandinavian 
countries and so on—and the passage quoted from Acton indi¬ 
cates the relation between these parts and that whole. 

The forces in action are not national but proceed from wid« 
causes, which operate upon each of the parts and are not intelli¬ 
gible in their partial operation unless a comprehensive view is 
taken of their operation throughout the society, Different parts 
are differently affected by an identical general cause, because they 
each react, and each contribute, in a different way to the forew 
which that same cause seta in motion. A society, we may say, is 
confronted in the course of its life by a succession of problems 
which each member has to solve for itself as best it may. The 
presentation of each problem is a challenge to undergo an ordeal, 
and through this series of ordeals the members of the society pro¬ 
gressively differentiate themselves from one another- Throughout, 
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it IS impossible to grasp the significance of any particular 
member's behaviour under a partiojlar ordeal without taking 
$ome account of the simiJar or dissimilar behaviour of its fellows 
and without viewing the successive ordeals as a series of events 
in the life of the whole society. 

This method of interpreting historical facts may* perhaps, be 
made clearer by a concrete example, which may be taken from the 
history of the city states of Ancient Greece during the four cen¬ 
turies failing between 725 and 325 

Soon after the beginning of that period the society of which 
these numerous states were all members was confronted with the 
problem of the pressure of population upon the means of sub¬ 
sistence—means which the Hellenic peopJea at that time were 
apparently obtaining almost entirely hy raising in their territories 
a varied agricultural produce for home consumption. WTien the 
crisis came, different states contended with it in different ways. 

Some, like Corinth and Chalcis, disposed of their surplus popu¬ 
lation by seizing and colonizing agricultural territories overseas— 
in Sicily* Southern Italy, Thrace and elsewhere. I'he Greek 
colonies thus founded simply extended the geographical area of the 
Hellenic Society without altering its character. On the other hand 
certain states sought solutions which entailed 2 variation of their 
way of life, 

Sparta* for instance^ satisfied the land-hunger of her citizens by 
attacking and conquering her nearest Greek neighbouia. The 
consequence was that Sparta only obtained her additional lands 
at the cost of obatinate and repeated wars with neighbouring 
peoples of her ow^^n calibre. In order to meet this si tuation Spartan 
statesmen were compelled to militarize Spartan life from top to 
bottom, which they did by re-invigorating and adapting certain 
primitive social institutions, common to a number of Creek com^ 
munkies, at a moment when, at Sparta as elsewhere, these institu¬ 
tions were on the point of disappearance. 

Athens reacted to the population problem in a different way 
again. She specialized her agricukuta] production for export, 
started manufactures abo for export and then developed her 
political institutions so as to give a fair share of political power to 
the new classes w hich had been called into being by these economic 
innovations. In other words^ Athenian statesmen averted a social 
revolution by successfully earning through an economic and 
political revolution; and, discovering this solution of the common 
problem in eo far as it affected themselves, they incidentally 
opened up a new avenue of ad%^ance for the whole of the Hellenic 
Society. This is what Pericles meant when, in the crisis of hia own 
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dty'^ matpiial fdrtune^j he claimed [hat she was "the educatioa 
of I^cllas^ 

From this angle of vision, w'hich takes not Athene or Sparta or 
Corinth or Chaicis but the ivhole of the Hellenic Society as its field, 
we are able to understand both the significance of the histories of 
the several communities during the period 725*325 ts c. and the 
signlficajicc of the traosidon from this period to that which fol¬ 
lowed. Questions arc answxred to which no intelligible anawer 
could be found so long aa we looked for an intcIHgiblc field of 
study in Chalcidiant Corinthian, Spartan or Athenian history 
examined in isolation. From this point of view it was merely 
possible to observe that Chalctdian and Corinthian hSstoiy was in 
some sense normal whereas Spartan and Athenian history de¬ 
parted from the norm in different directiona. It was nol possible 
to explain the way in which this departure took place, and his¬ 
torians were reduced to suggesting that the Spartans and Athen¬ 
ians were already diflerentiatcd from the other Greeks by the 
posscsiiion of special innate qualities at the dawn of Hellenic hia- 
fory. This was equivalent to explaining Spartan and Athenian 
development by postulating that there had been no development 
at all and that these two Greek peoples were as peculiar at the 
beginning of the story as at the end of it. I'hat hypothesis, how¬ 
ever, is in contradiction with established facts. In regard to Sparta, 
for example, the excavations conducted by the British Archaeo^ 
logical School at Athens have produced striking evidence that down 
to about the middle of the sixth century nx. Spartan life w^s not 
markedly different from that of other Greek communities. The 
special characteristica of Athens also, which she communicated 
to the whole Hellenic World in the so-called Ilcllenistic Age (in 
contrast to Sparta, whose pecuhar turning proved to be a blind 
alleywere likewise acquired characteristics, the genesis of wliich 
can only be apprehended from a general standpoint. It is the same 
with the differentiation between Venice, Mi fan, Genoa and other 
cities of Northern Italy in the so-called Middle Ages and with the 
differentiation between France, Spain, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain and other national states of the West in more recent times. 
In order to understand the parts we must first focus our attention 
upon the whole, because this whole is the field of study that h 
intelligible in itself. 

But what are these 'wholes", which form intelligible fields of 
study, and how shaU we discover their apatial and temporal bound¬ 
aries"? I^t us turn again to our summary of the principal chapters 
of English history, and sec what larger whole is found to constitute 
the intelligible field of which English hiatory is a paiL 
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If we start with our latest chapter—the establishment of the 
Industrial Syatem^^—we find that the geographical extension of the 
intelligible field of study which it presupposes ia world-wide. In 
order to explain the Industrial Revolution in England we have to 
take account of economic conditions not only in Western Europe 
but in Tropical Africa, America* Russia, India and the Far East. 
When, however, we go hack to the Parliamentary System and pass^ 
in so doing, from the economic to the political plane^ our horizon 
contracts. *The law' which (Ln Lord Acton’s phrase) ^Bourbons 
and Stuarts obeyed' in France and England was not in force for 
Romanovs in Russia or 'Osmanlis in Turkey or Timurid$ in 
Hindustan or Manchus in China or Tokugaw^a^ in Japan. The poli¬ 
tical histories of these other countries cannot be explained in the 
same terms. We here come up against a frontier. The operation 
of 'the law" which "Bourbons and Stuarts obeyed' extended to the 
other countries of Western Europe and to the new communities 
planted overseas by West-European coIonistSp but its w^rit did not 
run beyond the western frontiers of Russia and Turkey^ East of 
that line other political laws were being obejxd at that time with 
other consequences. 

If we pass back to the earlier chapters of English history on our 
list, we find that the expansion overseas was confined not merely 
to WesEcm Europe but almost entirely to the countries with sea¬ 
boards on the AdantLc. In studying the history of the Reforma¬ 
tion and the Renaissance we may ignore without loss the religious 
and cultural developments in Russia and Turkey. The feudal 
system of W'estem Europe was not causally connected with such 
feudal phenomena as were to be found in contemporary Bysan- 
tine and Islamic communities. 

Finally^ the conversion of the English to Western Christianity 
admitted us to one society at the cost of excluding us from the 
possibility of membership in othera* Dowm to the Synod of 
\Vhitby in 664 the English might have become converts to the 
"Far Western Christianity" of *the Celtic Fringe'" and, had Augus¬ 
tine's mission ultimately proved a failure^ the English might have 
joined the Welsh and Irish in founding a new Christian church 
out of communion with Rome — as veritable an aker orhis as the 
world of the Nestorians on the Far Eastern fringe of Christendom. 
Later on, when the Muslim Arabs appeared on the Atbntic sea¬ 
board, these Far Western Christians of the British Isles might 
have lost touch as completely as the Christians of Abyssinia or 
Central Asia with their co-religionists on the European Continent. 
They might concei^'ably have become converts to Islam, as so 
many Monophysites and Ncstorians actually did when the Middle 
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East passed under Arab rule. These suggested alternatives might 
be dismissed as fantastic, but the contemplaticn of them sen’es to 
remind us that while the conversion of 597 has made us one with 
Western Christendom it has not made us one with all mankind, 
but has simultaneously made a sharp line of division between our¬ 
selves as Western Christians and the adherents of other religious 
communions. 

I'his second review of our chapters of English history has given 
us a means for taking spatial cross-sections, at several different 
dates, of that society which includes Great Britain and which is 
‘the intelligible field’ of historical study’ as far as Great Britain is 
concerned. In taking these cross-sections we shall have to distin¬ 
guish between certain different planes of social life—^the economic, 
the political and the cultural—because it is already evident that 
the spatial extension of this society differs perceptibly according 
to the plane on which we focus our attentiou. At the present day 
and on the economic plane the society which includes Great 
Britain is undoubtedly co-extensive with the whole inhabitable 
and navigable surface of the Earth. On the political plane, again, 
the world-wide character of this society at the present day is 
almost equally apparent. When, however, we pass to the cultural 
plane the present geographical extension of the society to which 
Great Britain belongs appears to be very much smaller. Substan¬ 
tially, it is confined to the countries occupied by Catholic and 
Protestant peoples in Western Europe, America and the South 
Seas. In spite of certain, exotic influences exercised on this society 
by such cultural elements as Russian literature, Chinese painting 
and Indian religion, and in spite of the much stronger cultural 
influences exercised by our own society on other societies, such 
as those of the Orthodox and Oriental Christians, the Muslims, 
the Hindus and the peoples of the Far East, it remains true that 
all of these are outside the cultural w'orld to which we belong. 

As w’c take further cross-sections at earlier dates we find that, 
on all three planes, the geographical limits of the society which we 
are examining progressively contract. In a cross-section taken 
about the year 1675, while the contraction is not perhaps very 
great on the economic plane (at least if we confine ourselves to the 
extension of trade and ignore its volume and content), the boun¬ 
daries on the politiral plane shrink until they coincide approxi¬ 
mately with those on the cultural plane at the present day. In a 
cross-section taken about 1475 the overseas portions of the area 
disappear on all three planes alike, and even on the economic 
plane the boundaries contract until they, too, coincide approxi- 
mati-l y with those on the cultural plane, now confined to Western 
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and Central Europe—except fora fast dissohing chain of outposts 
on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. In a primitive cross- 
section, taken about the year 775^ the boundaries shrink slill 
further on all three planes. At that date the area of our society is 
almost restricted to what were then the dominions of Charle¬ 
magne together with the English ‘successor states’ of the Roman 
Empire in Britain. Outside these I i mi is, almost all the Iberian 
Peninsula belongs at thi$ date to the domain of the Muslim Arab 
Caliphate; Northern and North-Eastern Europe is in the hands of 
unconverted barbarians; the north-western fringes of the British 
Isles arc held by the "Far Western' Christians; and Southern Italy 
is under the rule of the Byzantines. 

Let us call this society, whose spatial limits we have been study¬ 
ing, Western Christendom; and, as soon a$ w’e bring our mental 
image of it into focus by Ending a name for it, the images and 
names of its counterparts in the contemporary world come into 
focus side by side with Lc^ especially if w^e keep our attention fixed 
upon the cultural plane. On this plane we can distinguish unmis¬ 
takably the presence in the world to-day of at lease four other 
lining societies of the same species as ours: 

(i) an Orthodox Christian Society in South-Eastern Europe and 
Russia; 

(ii) an Islamic Society with its focus in the arid aone which 
stretches diagonally across North .Africa and the IMiddle East from 
the Atlantic to the outer face of the Great Wall of China; 

(ill) a Hindu Society in the tropical sub-continent of India; 

(iv) a Far-Eastern Society in the sub-tropical and temperate 
regions bel^veen the arid zone and the Pacific. 

On closer inspccdon we can also di^ern two sets of what appear 
to be fossilized relics of similar societies now extinct, namely: one set 
including the Monophyaite Christians of Armenia, Mesopotamia ^ 
Egypt and Abyssinia and the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan and 
cx-Nestorian$ in Malabar, as wdl as the Jews and the Parsecs; and 
a second set including the Lamaistic Mahayanmn Buddhists of 
Tibet and Mongolia and the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma^ Siam and Cambodia^ as well as the Jains of India. 

It is interesting to notice that when we turn back to the cross- 
ficction at a.d, 775 wc find that the number and identity of the 
societies on the world map are nearly the same as at the present 
time. Substantially the world map of socEettes of this species has 
remained constant since the first emergence of our Western Society* 
In the struggle for existence the West has driven its contempora¬ 
ries to the w'all and entangled them in the meshes of its economic 
and political ascendancy^ but it haa not yet disarmed them of their 
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distinctive cultures* Hsrd pressed though they are, they can still 
call their souls their own- 

The conclusion of the argument, a$ far as wc have earned it at 
present, is that we should draw a sharp distinction between rela¬ 
tions of two kinds! those between communities within the same 
society and those of different societies with one another. 

And now^ having explored the extension of our Western Society 
in apace, we have to consider its estension in time; and we are at 
once confronted with the fact that we cannot know its future—a 
limitation which greatly restricts the amount of light that the study 
of this particular society, or of any of the still extant societies, can 
throw on the nature of the spedes to which these societies belong. 
We must content ourselves with the exploration of our Western 
Society's beginnings. 

When Charlemagne's dominions were partitioned beuveen his 
three grandsons by the treaty of Verdun in A.D. 843, Lothaire, as 
the eldest, established his claim to possess his grandfather's two 
capitals of Aachen and Rome- and, in order that these might be 
connected by a continuous belt of territory, Lothaire was assigned 
a portion which straggled across the face of Western Europe from 
the mouths of the Tiber and Po to the mouth of the Rhine, 
Lothaire^s portion Is commonly regarded as one of the curioaities 
of historical geography^ none the less the three Carolingian 
brothers were right in believing that it was a Kone of particular 
importance in our Western. World. Whatever its future might be^ 
it had a great past behind it. 

Both Lothaire and his grandfather ruled from Asehen to Rome 
under the title of Roman Emperor, and the line stretching from 
Rome across the Alps to Aachen (and onwards from Aachen across 
the Channel to the Roman "Wall) had once been one of the principal 
bulw'arks of the then extinct Roman Empire. By ninning a line of 
communications north-westwards from Rome across the Alps, 
establishing a military frontier on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
covering the left flank of that frontier by the annexation of Southern 
Britain, the Romans had cut off the western extremity of Trans¬ 
alpine Continental Europe and annexed it to an empire wrhich, 
except in this quarter^ w'as substantially confined to the Mediter^ 
ranean Basin. Thus the line embedded in Lotharingia entered 
into the geographical structure of the Roman Empire before 
Lothaire's time aa well as into that of the Western Society after it, 
but the structural functions of this Line for the Roman Empire 
and for the subsequent Western Society were not the same. In the 
Roman Empire it had been a frontier; in our Western Society it 
was Eo be a base-line for lateral expansion on cither side and in all 
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directions. During the deep sleep of the interval (rtr^ a.d. 375- 
675) which intervened between the break-up of tiie Roman 
Empire and the gradual emergence of our Westem Society out of 
the chaos, a rib taken from the aide of the older society and 
was fashioned into the backbone of a new creature of the same 
Bpccics, 

It is now plain that In tracing the life of our Western Society 
backwards behind 775 we begin to find it presented to m in terms 
of something other than itself—in terms of the Roman Empire 
and of the society to which that empire belonged. It can also be 
showm that any elements w hich we can trace back from Western 
history into the histoiy of that earlier society may have quite 
different functions in these two different associations. 

Lothaire*s portion became the base-line of the Western Society 
because the Church, pushing up towards the Roman frontieri 
here encountered the Barbarians pressing down upon the frontier 
from the no-man*s-land outside, and eventually gave birth to a 
new Bcciety. Accordingly»the historian of the Western SH^ciety^ in 
tracing its roots down into the past from this point, will concen¬ 
trate his attention on the histories of the Church and the Barba¬ 
rians, and he will find it possible to follow both these histories 
backwards as far as the economic, social and political revolutions 
of the last two centuries a.c.p into which the Graeco-Roman 
Society w^as thrown by the vast shock of the Hannibalic War. 
Why did Rome stretch out a long arm to^vards the north-west and 
gather into her empire the w'estem corner of Transalpine Europe i 
Because she was drawn in that direction by the Iffe-and-death 
struggle w'ith Carthage. Why, having once crossed the Alps^ did 
she step at the Rhine ^ Because in the Augustan Age her vitality 
gave out after ttvo centuries of exhausting wars and revolutions. 
\V\iy did the Barbariaris ultimately break through } Because, when 
a frontier between a more highly and a less highly civilized society 
ceases to advanect the balance does not setdc down to a stable 
equilibrium but inclines^ with the passage of time, in the more 
backw'ard society's favour. Why^ when the Barbarians broke 
through the frontierp did they encounter the Church on the other 
fiide? Materiallyp because the economic and social revolutions 
following the Hannibalic W'aj had brought multitudes of slaves 
from the Oriental World to work on the devastated areas of the 
Westp and this forced migration of Oriental labour had been 
followed by a peaceful penetration of Oriental religions into the 
Graeco-Roman Society. Spiritually, because these religions, with 
their promise of an "other-worldly' personal salvation, found 
fallow fields to cultivate in the souls of a "dominant minority" 
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which had failed, in This World, tosavethe fortunes of the Graeco- 
Roman Society, 

To the student of Graeco-Roman history, on the other hand, 
both the Christians and the Barbarians would present themselves 
as creatures of an alien undcrworld—thc internal and the external 
proletariat,' as he might call them, of that Gracco-Romati (or, 
to use a better term, Hellenic) Society irr its last phase. He would 
point out that the great masters of Hellenic culture, down to and 
including Marcus Aurelius, almost ignore their existerice. He 
would diagnose both the Christian Church and the Barbarian w'ar- 
bands as morbid affections which only appeared in the body of 
the Hellenic Society after its physique had been permanently 
undermined by the Hannibalic War. 

This investigation has enabled us to draw a positive conclusion 
regarding the backward extension in time of our Western Society, 
The life of that society, though somew hat lunger than that of any 
single nation belonging to it, has not been so long as the span of 
time during which the species of which it is a repr^ntative has 
been in existence. In tracing its history back to its origins we 
strike upon the last phase of another society, the origins of which 
obviously lie much farther back in the past. The continuity of 
history, to use an accepted phrase, is not a continuity such as is 
exemplified in the life of a single individual. It is rather a con¬ 
tinuity made up of the lives of successive generations, our Western 
Society being related to the Hellenic Society in a manner com¬ 
parable (to use a convenient though imperfect simile) with the 
relationship of a child to its parent. 

If the argument of this chapter is accepted it will he agreed that 
the intelligible unit of historical study is neither a nation state nor 
(at the other end of the scale) mankind as a w'hole but a certain 
grouping of humanity which we have called a society. We have 
discovered five such societies in existence to-day, together with 
sundry fossilized evidences of societies dead and gone; and, w hile 
exploring the circumstances of the birth of one of these living 
societies, namely our own, we have stumbled upon the death-bed 
of another very notable society to which our own stands in some¬ 
thing like the relation of offspring—to which, in a single word, our 
own society is 'affiliated'. In the next chapter we shall attempt to 
make a complete list of the societies of this kind that are known to 
have existed on this planet and to indicate the relations in which 
they stand to each other. 

I The word 'piolctarii^t' is hen end hereafter used to tneui in; locid element 
or which in some way it in but not tf any given tocietr at any period el 

that lodety’i history. 


II. THE COT^IPAIL^TIVE STUDY OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

W E have alre.idj found that our own Western Sodrty (or 
Civilization) is affiliated to a predecessor. The obvious 
method of pui^umg our search for further societies of the same 
species Will be to take the other existing examples^ the Orthodo?t 
Christian, the IsJamiCp the Hindu and the Far Eastern, and see 
if we can discover 'parents' for them also. But before wc set out 
on this search we must be clear what we are looking for: in other 
W'ordSj what are the tokens of apparentation-and-alliliation which 
we are to accept as valid evidence^ What tokens of jiuch relaiion- 
ship did wCj in fact, find in the case of our own society^s affiliation 
to the Hellenic Society? 

The first of these phenomena was a utmersal state' (the Roman 
Empire), incorporating the whole Hellenic Society in a single 
political commtini^ in the last phase of Hellenic history. This 
phenomenon ig striking because it stands out in sharp contrast to 
the multiplicity of local states into which the Hellenic Society had 
been divided before the Roman Empire arose, and in c{]ualJy sharp 
contrast to the multiplicity of local states into which our own 
Wstem Society has been divided hitherto. We founds further, 
that the Roman Empire was immediately preceded by a time of 
trouhleSf going back at least as far as the HannibaUc \W, in which 
the Hellenic Society was no longer creative and was indeed patently 
in decline, a decline which the establishment of the Roman Empire 
arrested fora time but which proved in the end to be the symptiHu 
of an incurable disease destroying the Hellenic Society and the 
Roman Empire with it. Again» the Roman Empire^s fall was 
followed by a kind of inierregnum between the disappearance of 
the Hellenic and the emergence of the Western Society. 

This interregnum is filled with the activities of two institutions: 
the Christian Churchy established within and surviving the Roman 
Empire^ and a number of ephemeral sacceasor states arising on the 
former territory of the Empire out of the so-called VUlkemrandemfig 
of the Barbarians from the no-man Viand beyond the Imperial 
frontiers. We have already described these two forces as the 
in/er7i^7f proietariai and exierttalprotetariat of the Hellenic Society. 
Though differing in all else they agreed in their alienation from the 
dominant msTioiity of the Hellenic Society^ the leading classes of 

• TJe wv,rd% *nd phraMs hcnc if^Ucated will be io centtant lue henceforth 
■ft tedvnacal of ibii Snidy^ 
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the old sodcry who had lost thdr way and ceased to lead. In fact 
the Empire fell and the Church survived Just because the Church 
gave leadership and enlisted loyalty whereas the Empire had long 
failed to do cither the one or the other. Thus the Church, a sur¬ 
vival from the dying society, became the womb from which in 
due course the new one was bom. 

What was the part played in the affiliation of our society by the 
other feature of the mterregnum, the Volkerwanderung, in which 
the external proletariat came down in spate from beyond the 
frontiers of the old society—Germans and Slavs from the forests 
of Northern Europe, Sarmatians and Huns from the Eurasian 
Steppe, Saracens from the Arabian Peninsula, Berbers from the 
Atlas and the Saharat whose ephemeral successor stat(^ shared 
with the Church the stage of history during an interregnum or 
heroic ^ge} Tn comparison with the Church their contribution 
w-as negative and insignificant. Almost all of them perished by 
violence before the interregnum came to an end. I'he VandaJa 
and Ostrogoths were overthrown by counter-attacks on the part 
of the Roman Empire itself. The last convulsive flicker of the 
Roman flame suffioed to burn these poor moths to cinders. Others 
were overthrow n in fratricidal warfare i the Visigoths, fur example, 
received the first bbwr from the Franks and the coup de grdee from 
the Arabs. The few survivors of this Ishmaelitish struggle for 
existence incontinently degenerated and then vegetated as fai¬ 
neants till extinguished by new political forces which possessed 
the indispensable germ of creative powen Thus the Merovingian 
and the Lombard dynasties were brushed aside by the architecta 
of the Empire of Charlemagne. There are only two out of all the 
Barbarian "successor states' of the Roman Empire that can be 
showm to have any lineal descendants among the nation states of 
Modern Europe, Charlemagne's Frankish Australia and Alfred's 
Wessex. 

'Thus the Volkerwanderung and its ephemeral producta are 
tokens, like the Church and the Empire, of the affiliation of rhe 
Western Sociccy to the Hellenic; but, like the Empire and unlike 
the Church, they are tokens and nothing more. When we turn 
from the study of symptoms to the study of causes we find ffiat, 
w hcreaa the Church belonged to the future as well as the past, the 
Barbarian suecc^or states, as well a$ the Empire^ belonged wholly 
to the past. Their rise w^as merely the obverse of the Empire's 
fall and that fall inexorably portended theirs. 

'1 his low estimate of the contribution of the Barbarians to our 
Western Society w'ould have shocked our Western historians of the 
last generation {such as Frceman)p who regarded the institution 
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of responsible parUnmentaiy goveniment as a dcvcTopment of 
certain institutions of sclf-govemtnent which the Teutonic tribes 
were supposed to have brought with them from no-man's-land. 
But these primitive Teutonic institutions, if they ejristed at all, 
were rudirnentary institutions characteristic of primitive man at 
almost all times and places, and, such as they were, they did not 
8urvi%'e the Volkerwanderung. The leaders of the barbarian war- 
bands were military adventurers and the constitution of the suc¬ 
cessor states, as of the Roman Empire itself at the time, was 
despotism tempered by revolution. The last of these barbaric 
despotisms was extinguished many centuries before the real 
beginning of the new growth which gradually produced what we 
call parliamentaiy institutions. 

The prevalent over-estimate of the Barbarians’ contribution to 
the life of our Western Society can also bo traced in part to the false 
belief that social progress is to be explained by the presence of 
Certain inborn qualities of race. A false analogy from the pheno¬ 
mena that were being brought to light by physical science led our 
Western historians of the last generation to picture races as chemi¬ 
cal ‘elements’ and their miscegenation as a chemical ‘reaction’ 
which released latent energies and produced effer%'esccnce and 
change where, before, there had been immobility and stagnation. 
Historians deluded themselves into supposing that the ‘infusion 
of new blood*, as they mctaphorjcally described the racial effect 
of the Barbarian intrusion, could account for those long-subsequent 
manifptadons of life and growth which constitute the history of 
the Western Society. It was suggested that these Barbarians were 
■pure races’ of conquerors whose blood still invigorated and en¬ 
nobled the bodies of their supposed descendants. 

In reality the Barbarians were not the authors of our spiritual 
being. They made their passage felt by being in at the death of 
the Hellenic Society, but they cannot even claim the distinction of 
having delivered the death-blow. By the time when they arrived 
on the scene the Hellenic Society was already dying of wounds 
self-inflicted in the time of troubles centuries before. They were 
merely the vultures feeding on the carrion or the maggots crawling 
on the cari^. Their heroic age is the epilogue to Hellenic historv' 
not the prelude to oura. 

Thus three factors mark the transition from the old to the new 
society: a universal state as the final stage of the old societj-; a 
church developed in the old society and in turn developing^ the 
new; and the chaotic intrusion of a barbarian heroic age. Of 
these factors the second is the most, and the third the least 
ai^ficant, ' 
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One more symptom in cKe 'apparenution-and-affili^tion' be¬ 
tween tbe Hellenic and the Western Society may be noted before 
we proceed with our attempt to discover other apparented societies, 
namely the displacement of the cradle or original home of the new 
society from the original home of its predecessor* We have found 
that a frontier of the old society became, in the instance already 
examined, the centre of the new o-ne; and we must be prepared for 
similar displacements in other cases* 

The Orthodox Cknttmn Society. A study of the ori^ns of this 
society will not add to our list of specimens of the species, for it i$ 
clearly twin offspring, with our Western Society, of the llellenic 
Society, its geographical displacement being north-eashvards 
instead of nonh-westwards. With its cradle or original home in 
6y2antine Anatolia, much cramped for many centuries by the 
rival e^epansion of the Eslamfc Societyp it ultimately secured a vast 
expansion northwards and eastwards through Russia and Siberia, 
Dutdanking the Islamic World and impinging upon the Far East. 
The differentiation of W'estem and Orthodox Christendom into 
two separate societies can be traced in the schism of their common 
chrysalis, the Catholic Church, into two bodies^ the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Orthodox Church, The schism took rather more 
than three centuries to work itself Out, beginning with the Icono¬ 
clastic controversy of the eighth century and ending with the final 
rupture on a point of theology in 1054. Meanwhile the churches 
of the rapidly differentiating societies had assumed sharply con- 
ir^ted political characters* 'I'he Catholic Church in the ^Vcst vva$ 
being centralized under the independent authority of the medieval 
Papacy p whereas the Orthodox Church had become a docile depart¬ 
ment of the Byzantine state* 

The honk and Arabic Societies amt the Syriac Society, The next 
living society that we have to examine is Islam: and when we scan 
the background of the Islamic Society we discern there a universal 
statep a universal church and a V 51 kenvanderung which are not 
identical with those in the common background of ^Vestern and 
Orthodox Christendom but are unmistakably analogous to them, 
'The Islamic universal state is the "Abbasid Caliphate of BaghdadJ 
The universal church is, of course, Islam itself, 'fhe Volkerwan-^ 
derung which overran the domain of the Caliphate at its fall pro¬ 
ceeded from the Turkish and Mongol nomads of the Eurasian 
Steppe, the Berber nomads of Northern Africa and the Arab 

* itib«equcnl 'AbbB&id Caliphate at Cairo wm an «voaitEOii of a 
of the CaJiplutCt * phonornciiDn of the tMmt kind na- the 

RoiTiJin Empire^ and the "J Eoly Rehubd Empire', In t.ll three cbka Aft 
aEditted iociety produced or preserved m 'ghost* of the lUliVErsal itate of it9 
parent lodetVi 
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nomads of the Arabian Peninsula. The interregnum occupied 
by this Vblkenvandening covers roughJy the three centuries be¬ 
tween A,D, 975 and 1275, and the latter date can be tal^en as 
that of the beginning of the Islamic Society as we find it in the 
world to-dayp 

So far all is plain, but further search brings us up against ennt- 
plicatiof^. The first is that the predecessor of the Islamic Society 
(not yet identified) proves to be the parent not of a single offspring 
but of twins, in this respect resembling the parental achievement 
of the HeUenic Society. The conduct of ihe pairs of twins has heen^ 
however^ strikingly dissirnilar; for^ whereas the Western and the 
Orthodox Society have survived for over a thousand years side by 
side^ one of the offspring of the parent society wliich we a re seeking 
to identify sallowed up pd incorporated the other. We shall 
call these twin Islamic societies the franic and the Arabic. 

The differentiation among the offspring of the umdentifled 
society^ Tvas not, as was the schism among the offspring of the 
Hellenic Society^ a matter of religion; for, though Islam bifurcated 
into the sects of the Sunnis and the Shi'is as the Christian Church 
bifurcated into the Catholic and Orthodox Churches, this religious 
schism in Islam never at any stage coindded with the division 
between the I ran ic-Islamic and the Arabic-Isbmic societies— 
though schism did eventually disrupt the Iranic-Islamic Society 
when the Shil sect of Islam became predominant In Persia in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era* Shi'ism 
thereby established itself m the very centre of the main axi$ of the 
Iranic-Islamic Society (which runs east and west from Afghanistan 
to Anatolia), leaving Sunnism predominant on either side of it 
in the two extrenuties of the Iranic World as w'cll m in the 
Arabic countries to the south and west. 

When we compare the pair of Islamic with our pair of Christian 
societies we sec that the Islamic Sodety which emerged in what 
we may call the Perso-Turltish or Iranian rone bears a certain 
resemblance to our Western Society, while the other society which 
emerged in what we may call the Arabic aone beam a cerrain 
resemblance to Orthodox Christendom. For example^ the ghost 
of the Baghdad Caliphate which was evoked by the Mamluks at 
Cairo in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era reminds us of 
the ghost of the Roman Empire which was evoked by Leo the 
Syrian at Constantinople in the dghth century* The Mamluks" 
political construction, like Lco'a, was relatively modest, effective 
and durable by contrast with the empire of Timur in the neigh¬ 
bouring Iranian zone-^a vast, vague, ephemeral shape which 
appeared and disappeared like the Empire of Charlemagne in the 
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West, Again, the classical language which was the vehicle of 
culture in the Arabic zone was Arabic itself, which had been the 
language of culture in the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad. In 
the Iranian zone the new culture found a new vehicle for itself in 
Persian—« language which had been cultivated by grafting it on to 
Arabic as Latin had been cultivated by grafting it on to Greek. 
Finally, the conquest and absorption of the Islamic Swiety of the 
Arabic zone by the Islamic Society of the Iranian zone, which 
occurred in the sixteenth century, had its parallel in the aggression 
of Western Christendom against Orthodox Christendom during 
the Cmsades. When this aggression culminated in a.D. 1304 in 
the diversion of the Fourth Crusade against Constantinople, it 
looked for a moment as though Orthodox Christendom would be 
peimanently conquered and absorbed by her sister society—a fate 
which overtook the Arabic Society some three centuries later, 
when the Mamiuk power was overthrown and the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate of Cairo was extinguished by the Ottoman Padishah 
Selim I in a.d. 1517. 

We must now take up the question—what was the unidentified 
society in which the 'Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad marked the 
final stage, analogous to that marked by the Roman Empire in the 
I iellenic Society ? If we trace history backwards from the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate, do we find phenomena analogous to the time of 
troubles w'hich \te found to be the penultimate stage of the 
Hellenic Society ? 

The answer is that we do not. Behind the 'Abbasid Caliphate 
of Baghdad we find the Urnmayad Caliphate of Damascus, and 
behind that a thousand years of Hellenic intrusion, beginning with 
the career of Alexander of Macedon in the latter half of the fourth 
century B.C., followed by the Greek Seleucid monarchy in Syria, 
Pompey's campaigns and the Roman conquest, and only ending 
with the Oriental revanche of the warriors of early Islam in the 
seventh century after Christ. The cataclysmic conquests of the 
primitive Muslim Arabs seem to respond antistrophically, in 
the rhythm of history, to the cataclysmic conquests of Alexander. 
Like these, they changed the face of the world in half a dozen 
yearn; but instead of changing it out of recognition, more Moce^ 
donico, they changed it back to a recognizable likeness of what it 
had been once before. As the Macedonian conquest, by breaking 
up the Achaemenian Empire (i.e. the Persian Empire of Cyrus and 
his successors), prepared the soil for the seed of Hellenism, so 
the Arab conquest opened the way for the Umayyads, and after 
them the 'Abbasids, to reconstruct a universal state which was 
the equivalent of the Achaemenian Empire. If we superimpose 
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the map of either empire upon the other we shall be struck by the 
closeness with which the outlines correspond; and we shall find 
that the oorrcapondence Js not simply geographical but extends to 
methods of administration and even to the more intimate phcno* 
mena of social and spiritual hfe* We may express the histoncal 
function of the ^Abbasid Caliphate by describing it as a reintegra¬ 
tion and resumption of the Achaemenian Empire —^ reintegration 
of a political structure which had been broken up by the impact 
of an external force and the resumption of a phase of social life 
which had been interrupted by an alien intrusion. The 'Abbasid 
Caliphate is to be regarded as a resumption of the universal state 
which was the la$t phase of the existence of our still unidentified 
society^ the search for which is thus shifted back a thousand years. 

Wfi must now inspect the immediate antecedents of the Achae- 
mcnian Empire in search for the phenomenon which we failed to 
find in the antecedents of the ^Abbasid Caliphate: namely a 
time of troubles resembling the time which in Hellenic history 
immediately preceded the establishment of the Roman Empire. 

'rhe general similarity between the genesis of the Achaemenian 
Empire and the genesis of the Roman Empire is ur^mistakabie. 
The chief difference of detail is that the Hellenic universal state 
grew out of the very state which had been the principal agent of 
destruction in the foregoing time of troubles, whereas in the 
genesis of the Achaemenian Empire the successive destructive 
and constructive roles of Rome were played by diffcreiit states. 
The destructive role was played by Assyria i but^ just when Assyria 
w'as on the point of completing her W'Ork by establishing a uni¬ 
versal state in the society of which she was the scourge, she brought 
destruction on herself by the excess of her own militarism. Just 
before the grand finale the protagonist was dramatically struck 
down f6io B.c.) and his role was unexpectedly assumed by an 
actor who had hitherto played a minor part. The Achaemenidae 
reaped where ihe Assyrians had sown; yet this substitution of one 
performer for another did not change the character of the plot. 

Having thus discerned our time of troubles we can notv per¬ 
haps at last identify the society we are seeking. Negatively, we 
can make out that it was not identical with that to which the 
Assyrians belonged. 'ITie Assyrians, like the Macedonians at a 
later stage of this long tangled history, played their part as in¬ 
truders Avho came and went. In our unidentified society when it 
was united under the Achaemenian Empire we can trace the 
process of the peaceful ejection of the elements of culture intruded 
by Assyria in the gradual replacement of the Akkadian language 
an<l cuneiform script by the Aramaic language and Alphabet * 
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The Assyrians themselves^ in their latter days, employed the 
Aramaic Alphabet for writing on parchment a$ a supplement to 
their traditional Guneirpjm script which they impressed on clay 
tablets or inscribed on stone. When they employed the Aramaic 
Alphabet they may be p resumed to have used the Aramaic language^ 
At any rate^ after the destruction of the Assyrian state and of the 
short-lived neo-Babylonian Empire (i.e. Nebuchadnezzar's empire) 
which followed it^ the Aramaic Alphabet and language continuously 
gained ground untih in the last century the Akkadian lan¬ 
guage and cuneiform script had become extinct throughout their 
Mesopotamian homelands 

A corresponding change can be traced in the history of the 
Iranian language, which emerged suddenly from obscurity a$ the 
language of the *Medcs and Persia ns\ the ruling peoples of 
the Achaemenian Empire, Confronted with the problem of making 
records in a language (the Iranian or Old Persian) which had 
evolved no script of its own, the Persians adopted the cuneiform 
script for inscriptions on stone and the Aramaic for records on 
parchmentp but It was the Ammaic script that survived as the 
vehicle of the Persian language. 

In fact two elements of culture, one from Syria and one from 
Iran, were asserting themselves contemporaneously and at the 
same time entering into closer association with one another. From 
the latter end of the time of troubles preceding the establishment 
of the Achaemenian Empire, when the conquered Aramaeans were 
beginning to captivate their Assyrian conquerors, the process was 
continuous. If we vrish to dLseem it at an earlier stage we may 
look into the mirror of religion and perceive how the same time 
of troubles breathed the same inspiration into Zaiathustra, the 
Prophet of Iran, and into the contemporary' Prophets of Israel and 
Judah. On the whole the Aramaean or Syrian element, rather 
than the Iranian, may be re^rded as the deeper influence, and, 
if we peer back behind the time of troubles, the Iranian element 
fades out and we catch a glimpse of a society in Syria^ in the genera¬ 
tion of King Solomon and his contemporary King Hiram, which 
was just discovering the Atlantic and Indian Oceans and had 
already discovered the Alphabet. Here at last we have identified 
the society to which the twin Islamic societies (subsequently 
cornbined in one) were affiliated, and we will call it the Syriac 
Society. 

In the light of this identification let us look again at Islam, the 
universal church through which our Syriac Society came at long 
last to be apparented to the I rank and Arabic societies. We can 
now observe an interesting dlflerence between the development 
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of Isbm and that of Christianity. VVe have obsen'ed that the germ 
of creative power in Christianity waa not of HelJemc but of alien 
ongiu (in fact of Syriac origin, as wc can now identify it). By 
contrast we can observe that the creative germ of Islam was 
not alien from, but native to, the Syriac Society. The founder* 
Muhammad, drew his inspiration primarily from Judaism, a 
purely Syriac religion^ and secondarily from Nestorianism, a form 
of Christianity in which the Syriac element had recovered its 
preponderance over the Hellenic. Of course a great institution like 
a universal church is never 'pure bred' from a single society. In 
Christianity we are aivare of Hellenic elements^ drawn from 
Hellenic mysteiy^ religions and Hellenic philosophy. SimiLirly^ 
but to a much slighter extent, w^e can detect Hellenic induences 
in Islam. Broadly speaking, however^ Christianity is a universal 
church originaling in a germ that was alien to the society in 
which it played its part, while Islam originated in a germ that was 
indigenous. 

Finally^ w"e may measure the respective degrees of dlsplaoe- 
ttient of the original homes of the aflUiated Iranic and Arabic 
Societies from the origina] home of the apparented Syriac Society. 
The base line of the rntnic-Islamic Society^ from Anatolia to 
India^ shows a big displacement. On the other hand the homeland 
of the Arabic-Islamic Society in Syria and Egypt covers the whole 
area of the Syriac Society, and the displacement is relatively amaJh 

The Indie Society. The next Jiving society w^e have to examine 
is the Hindut and here a^in we discern in the background our 
standard tokens of the existence of an earlier society beyond the 
horizon. The universal state in this case is the Empire of the 
Guptas {area a,d. 375-475). The imiver^ church is Hinduism, 
which atuined supremacy in India in the Gupta Age, expelling and 
supplanting Buddhism after Buddhism had been dominant for 
about seven centuries in the sub-continent w'hich was the common 
cradle of both religions. The Vdlkerwanderung which o%'erran 
the Gupta Empire at its fall proceeded from the Huns of the 
Eurasian Steppe* who were assailing the Roman Empire ai the same 
time. The interregnum occupied by their activities and by the 
lives of the successor states of the Gupta Empire lies approxi¬ 
mately within the dates a d. 475-775. Thereafter there began to 
emei^e that Hindu Society w hich is still alive. Sankara* the father 
of Hindu philosophy, flourished about A.d. Soo, 

When %¥c push farther back in our search for the older society 
to w hich the Hindu Society is affiliated we find, on a smaller scale^ 
the same phenomenon that complicated our search for the Syriac 
Society, namely d Hellenic intrusion. In India this Hellenic in- 
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trusion did not begin as early as Alexander'a campaign, which, 
so far aa influence on Indian culture is conoemed, had no tasting 
consequences. The real Hellenic intrusion upon India begins with 
the invasiDn of DejnetriuSj the Greek king of Bactria, about 183— 
iSz B.C., and ends with the destruction of the last of the partially 
Hellenized intruders in a.d. 390, which may be taken as the 
approximate date of the establishment of the Gupta Empire. 
Following the lines that put us on the track of the Syriac Society 
we must look in India, as we looked in South-Western Asia, for 
a pre-Hellenic universal state, of which the Gupta Empire can be 
regarded as a post-Hellcnic resumption^ and we find this here 
in the Empire of the Mauryaa, established by Chandragupta in 
323 made illustrious by the reign of the Emperor A9oka in 
the following centuty and extinguished by the usurper Pushya- 
mitra in 185 B.c. Behind this empire we find a time of troublcSf 
full of destructive wars betw^een local states, and covering in its 
span the lifetime of Siddhartha Gautama the Buddha. Gautama^s 
life^ and attitude toward$ life, are the best evidence that the society 
of which he was a member was In a bad way in his time; and this 
evidence is corroborated by the life and outlook of his contem¬ 
porary Mahavira the founder of Jainismp and by the lives of others 
of the same generation in India who were turning away from This 
World and seeking to find the viray to another through asceticism^ 
In the farthest background of alh behind this time of troubles^ 
we can make out a time of grow th which has left its record in 
the Vedas, And so we have identified the society apparented to the 
Hindu Society; let us call it the Indie. The original home of the 
Indie Society lay in the Indus and Upper Ganges valleys, from 
which it spread over the whole sub-continent. Its geographical 
position is therefore virtually identical with that of its successor. 
The Sivic Society. It remains to explore the background of the 
only remaining living society* which has its home in the Far East. 
Here the universal state is the empire, established in 221 B.C., 
of the successive Ts'in and Han dynasties. The universal church 
is the Mahay ana, the variety of Buddhism which made its way into 
the Han Empire and so became the chrysalis of the present Far 
Eastern Society. The Vfilkerwanderung after the fall of the 
universal state proceeded from the nomads of the Eurasian Steppe 
who invaded the territory' of the Han Empire roundabout A.D. 300, 
though the Han Empire itself had actually given way to an inter¬ 
regnum more than a hundred years earlier. When we turn to 
the antecedents of the Han Empire we find a clearly marked 
time of trouble, known in Chinese history as ckan kwo^ *the 
(period of) contending sutes", and oovering the two-and-a-half 
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centuries following the death of CbnpLtdtis in 479 The two 
marks of this age, iuiddal statecraft and intellectual vitality 
directed to^^'^rds the philosophy of praetjeal lifcp recall the period 
of Hellenic history between the time of Zeno, the founder of 
Stoicism, and the battle of Actium w'hich terminated the Hellenic 
time of troubles. Moreover in this case, as in that, these last 
centuries of the time of troubles w^ere only the climax of a dis¬ 
organization w^hich had begun some time earlier. The flame of 
militarism which burnt itsdf out in the post^Confucian age was 
already alight before Confucius took his measure of human affairs. 
The mundane wisdom of that philosopher and the othcr-\vorld]y 
quietism of his contemporary^ Lao-tse, are proof that both 
realized that, in the history of their society, the age of growth 
already lay behind them. What name shall we give to the society 
upon whose past Confucius looked back with reverence, while 
Lao-tse turned hia back on it like Christian leaving the City of 
Destruction? We may perhaps conveniently call this society 
theSinic. 

The Mahayana—the church through which this Sinie Society 
came to be appa rented to the Far J^tern Society of to-day— 
resembles the Christian Church and diff’ers from Islam and Hindu¬ 
ism inasmuch as the germ of life in which it originated was not 
indigenous to the society in which it played its part but was derived 
from elsewhere. The Mahayana appears to have been begotten in 
Indie territories which were subject to the Creek kings ofBactria 
and their semi-Hellenic successors, the Kushans, and it had 
undoubtedly taken root in the Kushan provinces in the Tarim 
Basin, where the Kushans w^ere auccessors of the Prior Han 
dynasty, before these provinces were reconquered and re-anne.xed 
by the Posterior Han dynasty. Through this door the Mahay ana 
entered the Sinic World and w-as then adapted by the Sinic 
proletariat to its own needs. 

The original home of the Sink Society was the basin of the 
Yellow Riverp from ivhich it expanded to the basin of the Yangtsc. 
Both basins were included in the original home of the Far Eastern 
Society, which expanded south-westwards along the Chinese coast 
and also norih-eastward into Korea and Japan. 

" 37 ie Fosfih* (see p. 8). The information so far obtained by 
investigating the affiliations of the living societies will enable us 
to sort out the 'fossils* and assign iheni to the extinct societies to 
which they originally belonged. The Jews and Parsees are fossils 
of the Syriac Society as it was before the Hellenic intrusion upon 
the Syriac World. The Monophysiteand Nestorim Christians are 
relics of the reaction of the Syriac Society against the Hellenic in* 
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tmaion^ $MCCcsaive and alternative protests against the HeHeniza- 
tion of what had been in origin a Syriac religion. The Jains of 
India and the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma^ Siann and 
Cambodia are fossils of the Indie Soeiety of the period of the 
Mauryan Empire, before the Hellenic intniaion upon the Indie 
World The Lamaisdc Mahayanian Buddhists of Tibet and Mon¬ 
golia correspond to the Nestorians. They represent an unsuccessful 
reaction against the metamorphosis of Mahayanian Buddhism from 
its original Indie form to the later shape—moulded by Hellenic and 
Syriac influences—in which it was eventually adopted by the 
Sinic Society. 

None of these fossils give$ ua a clue to ma&ing any further 
additions to our list of societies, but our resources are not ex¬ 
hausted. We may push farther back into the past and find * parents* 
for some of the societies which we have identified as being them¬ 
selves parents of Living specimens. 

The Mino^n Society. In the background of the Hellenic Society 
certain tokens of the pre-existence of an earlier society stand out 
quite clearly. The universal state is the maritime empire^ main¬ 
tained by command of the Aegean Sea from a base in Crete, w^hich 
left a name in Greek tradition as the thalassocracy (aea-power) of 
Minos, and a mark on the face of the earth in the topmost strata 
of the palaces recently excavated at Cnossos and Phaestus. The 
Volkerwanderung after this universal state can be viewed, much 
transmuted by the alchemy of traditional poetry, in the oldest 
rnonuments of Greek literature, the Iliad and the Odyssey^ and 
we also catch a glimpse of it* uhich no doubt shows us something 
more like the historical facts, in the contemporary official records 
of the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth dynasties of Egypt- 
This Vdlkerwanderung seems to have begun with an irruption of 
barbarians—Achacans and the like—from the European hinter¬ 
land of the Aegean* who took to the sea and overcame the Cretan 
thalassooracy on its own element. The archaeological evidence of 
their handiw'ork is the destruction of the Cretan palaces at the end 
of the age which archaeologists call '^Late Minoan IT. The move¬ 
ment culminated in a kind of human avalanche in which the 
Aegean peoples, victors and vanquished alike, ovetw^helmed the 
Empire of Khatti (the Hittites) in Anatolia and assailed, but failed 
to destroyj the "New^ Empire* of Egypt Scholars date the destruc¬ 
tion of Cno&sos at about 1400 E.o. and Eg^^ptian records enable us 
to place the "human avalanche' between 1230 and tigo B.c. We 
may thus take 1425-1125 B.c. as the period within which this 
interregnum falls, 

V\Ticn we seek to trace the history of this older society we arc 
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handicapped by our inability to read the Cretan script, but archaeo¬ 
logical evidence suggests that a material civilization evolved in 
Crete was suddenly propagated across the Aegean into the Argolid 
in the seventeenth century b.c, and from that point spread gradu¬ 
ally into other parts of Continental Greece during the next two 
centuries. There is also evidence for the existence of the Cretan 
civilization extending backward to the Neolithic Age. We may 
call this society the Minoan. 

But are we justified in treating the Minoan and the Hellenic 
societies as being related to one another in the :^me way as the 
Hellenic and Western or the otherapparented-and-affiliated societies 
that we have identified? In these other cases the social link be¬ 
tween two societies has been a universal churchy which has been 
created by the internal proletariat of the old society and has after¬ 
wards sensed as a chrysalis within which the new society has taken 
shape^ But there is nothing Minoan about the principal expression 
of Pan-Hellenism, namely the Olympian pantheon. This pan¬ 
theon took its classical form in the Homeric epics, and here we 
see gods made in the image of the barbarians who descended upon 
the Minoan World in the Volkcrwandemng which destroyed it. 
Zeus is an Achaean w^ar-lord reigning on Olympus as a usurper 
who has supplanted his predecessor Cronos by force and has 
divided the spoils of the U niverse, giving the waters and the earth 
to his brothers, Poseidon and Hades, and keeping the sky for 
himself. This pantheon is Achaean and post-Minoan through and 
^rough. We cannot even see a refiecdon of the Minoan religion 
in the disposse^d deities, for Cronos and the Titans are of the 
same order of being as Zeus and his war-band. We are reminded 
of the religion which had been abandoned by the majority of the 
Teutonic barbarians before their incursions into the Raman 
Empire began: a religion which was retained and refined by their 
kinsfolk in Scandinavia—to be abandoned by these in their turn 
in the course of their own Vtilkerwanderung {the raids of the 
'Northmen') five or six centuries later. If anything in the nature 
of a universal church existed in the Minoan Society at the time 
when the barbarian av'alanche descended upon it, it must have 
been something as different from the worship of the Olympians 
as Christianity was from the worship of Odin and Thor, 

Did such a thing exist? There are faint IndicatiorLs that it did 
in the judgement of the gti^test authority on the subject: 

'So far as it has been possible to read the evidences of the old Cretan 
worship we seem to discciti not only a prevailing spiritual essence 
but someth iTig in its followers akin to the faith that for the last two 
mitli-nma has moved the adherents of succesaive Oriental rcligjons^ 
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Iraniui, Chrijtkfi ajid It Involves a dogmatic spirit m tht 

worshipper far removed from the Hellenic tiandpoint_* Broadly 

comparing it with the religion of the Ancient GreekSp it may be said 
that it had a more spintuaE essence. From another aspeetp it had a 
more personal beariiig^ On the ^'Fing of Nestor'^ where the aymbob 
of restitgence are seen above her bead in chrysalis and butterfly shapci 
she [the Goddess] has clearly the power of giving life beyond the grave 
to her worshippers. She is very near to her votaries, p , . She guarded 
her children even beyond the ^ve. * ^ . Greek religion had jts 
Mysteries^ but the Greek Gods of bath scice?^ more or less do a par^ 
by no means stood in such a close personal relation sj ts Indicated 
by the evidences of the Minoan cult. Their disunionp marked by 
family and clannish feuds, was as conspicuous as their multiplicity 
of forma and attiibutea. In contrast to this, throughout the Minoan 
World, what appears to he the same paramount goddess constantly 
reappears^ . »» The general conclusion ts that we are in the presence 
of a largely monotheistic ctiltp tn which the female form of the deity 
held the supreme place.'^ 

There is also some evidence on the subject in Hellenic tradition. 
The Greeks preserved the legend of a 'Zeus' in Crete who really 
cannot be the same deity as the Zeus of Olympus. I'his Cretan 
Zeus is not the leader of a war-band who comes on the scene full 
grown and fully armed p to take his kingdom by force. He appears 
as a new-born babe. Perhaps he is identical w^ith the child repre¬ 
sented in Minoan art as held up for adoration by the Divine 
Mother. And he is not only bom—he dies! Were his birth and 
death reproduced in the birth and death of Dionysus, the Thnician 
deity with whom the God of the Eleusinian Mystcrira became 
identiAed ? Were the Mysteries in Classical GreecCp like witchcraft 
in Modem Europe, a survival from the religion of a submerged 
society ? 

If Christendom had succumbed to the Yikings^—falling under 
their dominion and failing to convert them to its faith—we can 
imagine the Mass being celebrated mysteriously for centuries in 
the underworld of a new society in which the prevailing religion 
was the worship of the Aesir, We can imagine this new society, 
as it grew to full stature, failing to find satisfaction in the religion 
of the Scandinavian barbarians and seeking the bread of spiritual 
life in the soil on which the new society had come to rest. In such 
a spiritual famine the remnant of in older religion, instead of 
being stamped out as our Western Society stamped out witchcraft 
when it caught the attention of the Church, might have been 
rediscovered as a hidden treasure; and some religious genius might 

^ Evnm, Sir Arthur: Tfu Earlier Rdigion 0/ Crttti in Ou Ughi c/ Cretan 

Diicovm4t, pp. 
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have met ihe needs of his age by an exotic combination of the 
submerged Christian rite with latter-day barbarian orgies derived 
from the Finns or the Magyars. 

On this analogy wc might reconstruct the actual religious history 
of the Hellenic World: the revival of the ancient and traditional 
Mysteries of Eleusis and the invention of Orphism — 'a speculative 
religion, created by a religious genius', according to NiJsson—out 
of a syncretism betucen the orgies of the Thracian Dionysua and 
the Mitioan mysteries of the birth and death of the Creian Zega. 
Undoubtedly both the Eleusmian Mysteries and the Orphic 
Church did provide the Hellenic Society in the Classical Age with 
a spiritual sustenance which it needed but could not find in the 
worship of the Olympians, an other-w^orldly spirit such as we 
should expect to find in a time of troubles^ a spirit which we 
recognize as characteristic of the tmivei^l churches created by 
internal proletariats in their decline. 

On these analogies it is not dtogether fantastic to espy, in the 
Mysteries and Orphiam, the ghost of a Minoan universal church. 
Yet even if this speculation hit the truth (and this is questioned in 
a later passage in this book in which the origins of Orphism are 
examined),* that would hardly warrant us in regaAling the 
Hellenic Society as truly affiliated to its predecessor. For why 
should this church require raising from the dead unless it had been 
slain? And who will have been its slayers unless the barbarians 
who had overrun the Minoan World? In taking the pantheon of 
these murderous Achaeans, 'sackers of cities"^ for its own, the 
Hellenic Society proclaimed them its parents by adoption. It could 
not affiliate itself to the Minoan Society without taking the blood- 
gutltiness of the Achaeans upon its head and proclaiming itself a 
parricide. 

If we now turn to the background of the Syriac Society w'c shall 
find what we have found in the background of the Hdlenic a 
universal state and a VSlkenvandcrung which tutn out to be the 
same as those which appear in the last chapters of Minoan history^ 
The final convulsion of the post-Minoan Vdikerwanderung was 
a human a^^alanche of uprooted wanderers in search of new homes 
driven pclFmdJ by the impetus of the last w^ave of barbarians from 
the norths the so-caJled Dorians, Repulsed from Egypt, some of 
these refugees settled on the north-*astem coast of the Egyptian 
Empire and are familiar to us as the Philistines of the Old Testa¬ 
ment narradvea. Here the Philistine refugees from the Minoan 
World encountered the Hebrew nomads who had been dfiftine 
into the Syrian dependendea of Egypt out of the no-maa's^and 

■ See p, j S n 
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of Arabia. Farther north the motintain-range of Lebanon set a 
limit to the fiirnnitancous Jnhltration of Aramaean nomada and 
gave shelter to the Phoenicians of the coast who had managed to 
survive the impact of the Philistines. Out of thcae elements a new 
societyp the Syriac^ emerged as the convulsion subsided. 

So far as the Syriac Society w^as related to any older member 
of the species it was related to the Minoan^ and this in the same 
degree as the Hellenic was related to the Minoan—neither more 
nor less. One heritage of the Syriac Society from the Minoan may 
have been the Alphabet (but this is uncertain); another may have 
been the taste for long-distance seafaring. 

It is at first sight surprising that the Syriac Society should be 
derived from the Minoan^ One would rather have expected to 
discover that the universal State in the background of the Syriac 
Society was the 'New Empire" of Egypt and that the monotheism 
of the Jews was a resurrection of the monotheism of Ikhnaton; 
but the evidence is against it* Nor is there any evidence to suggest 
the affiliation of the Syriac Society to dtherof the societies respec¬ 
tively represented by the Empire of Khatti (the Hittites) in 
Anatolia and by the Sumerian dynasty of Ur and its successor 
the Amorite dynasty of Babylon, societies which we shall now 
proceed to examine. 

Stiffier^ Socieiy. When we turn to the background of the 
InJJc Society, the first thing that strike us is that the religion of 
the Vedasp bke the worship of the Olympians, shows evidence of 
having arisen among barbarians in the course of a Vb]ken\'ari der¬ 
ung and bears none of the dUtinguishing marks of a religion that 
has been created during a time of troubles by the internal proleta¬ 
riat of a society in decline. 

In this case the barbarians were the Aryas who appear in North- 
Western India at the daiivn of Indie histoiyv just as at the dawn of 
Hellenic history the Achacans appear in the Aegean. On the 
analogy of the relation in which we have found the Hellenic 
Society standing to the Minoan^ we should expect to discover in 
the background of the Indie Society some universal state with a 
no-maa's-land beyond its frontier in which the ancestors of the 
Ary as w'ere living as an external proletariat until the breakdown 
of the universal state let them in. Can that universal state be 
identified and that no-man Viand located ? We may perhaps 
obtain answers to these questions by first asking two others: 
Whence did the Aiy as find their way to India? And did any of 
them, starting from the same centre^ arrive at a dilTerent destina¬ 
tion? 

The Ary as spoke an Indo-European language; and the historical 
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distribution of this group of languages—one group in Europe and 
the other in India and Iran—shows that the Aryas must have 
entered India from the Eurasian SteppCp along the routes followed 
by many successors down to the Turidsfa invaders, Mahmud of 
Ghaznah in the eleventh and Baburp the founder of the Mughal 
(Mogul) Empirep in the sixteenth century of our era^ Now when 
we study the dispersion of the Turks we find some of them going 
south-east into India and others south-we$t into Anatolia and 
Syria. Contemporary, for examplOp with Mahmud of Ghaznah 
were the invasions of the Saljuq Turks which provoked the 
crusading counter-attack of our Western Society. The records of 
Ancient Egypt give evidence that within the period 2000-1500 
n.c. the Ary as* breaking out of the Eurasian Steppe in the quarter 
where the Turks broke out three thousand years Laterp anticipated 
the Turks in their subsequent dispersion. While somCp as we know 
from Indian sourceSp entered India, others overran Iran, Traq, 
Syria and finally Egypt, where they established in the seventeenth 
century B.c. a rule of barbarian war-lords known to Egyptian 
history as the Hyksog* 

What caused the Volkcrwanderung of the Aryas? We may 
reply by asking: What caused the VBlkerwanderung of the Turks? 
The answer to this latter question La supplied by histojica] record: 
it Tvas the breakdown of the ^Abbasid Caliphate, and the Turks 
dispersed in both directions because the dying body of the "Abbasid 
Empire furnished prey both in its homebuds and in its outlying 
dependency in the Indus Valley. Do« this explanation give us a 
clue to the corresponding dispersion of the Aryas? It does; for, 
when we look at the political map of South-Western Asia about 
2000-1 goo B.C., we find it cFCCupied by a universal state which p 
like the Caliphate of Baghdad, was governed from a capital in 
^Itaq, and whose territories extended in the same directiona from 
the same centre. 

This universal state was the Empire of Sumer and Akkad 
established dreu 2143 or 2079 by the Sumerian Ur-Hngur of 
Ur and restored drea T754 or 1690 B.C. by the Amorite Ham¬ 
murabi. The break-up qf the empire after the death of Ham¬ 
murabi ushered in the period of the Aiy^an Volkcrwanderung. 
'rherc is no direct evidence that the Empire of Sumer and Akkad 
extended to India, but the possibility is suggested by the recent 
unearthing, in the Indus Valley^p of a culture (dating, on the two 
sites first explored, from rirra 230Q to area 1500 b.c.) which was 
very closely related to that of the Sumerians in 'Iraq. 

Can w'c identify the society in whose history the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad was the universal state ? Examining the ante- 
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ccdcnts of this empire we find evidence of a time of troubles m 
which the AkLadian miiltarbt, Sargon of Agadc, a cojispicuou^ 
figure. Farther back we find an age of growth and creation on 
which recent excavations at Ur have throwm light- How far back 
into or beyond the fourth nullennium e,c, this age extended we do 
not know. The society now identified may be called the Sumeric. 

Th£ IHtUie and Bafylotiic Socieiiti^ Having identified the 
Sumcric Society wt can go on to identify two others by proceeding, 
this timCj not from the later to the earlier but in the reverse order. 
The Sutneric Civilization extended into the eastern part of the 
Anatolian Peninsula, later called Cappadocia- Clay tablets, im¬ 
pressed with business documents in cuneiform, which have been 
found by archaeologists in Cappadocia^ are evidence for this fact* 
When^ after the death of Hammurabi^ the Su meric universal state 
broke dowm, its Cappadocian provinces were occupied by bar-^ 
barians from the north-westp and in about 1595 or 1531 b,c, the 
ruler of the principal successor state in this quarter. King Mursil I 
of Khattip raided and sacked Babylon itself, "I'he raiders with¬ 
drew^ with their booty and other barbarians, the Kassites from 
IraUp established an ascendancy in ^Iraq winch lasted for six 
centuries. The Xhatti Empire became the nucleus of a Hktitc 
Society our fragmentary knowledge of which is mostly derived 
from the records of Egypt, with which the Hittites were constantly 
at war after Thothmes HI (1490-1436 BhC.) had extended Egyp¬ 
tian rule into Syria, The destruction of the Hittitc Empire by the 
same ^''^lke^wa^derung as overwhelmed the Cretan Empire has 
already been mentioned. The Hittites seem to have taken over 
the Summerian system of divination, but they had a religion of 
their ovrn and also a pictographic script in which at least five 
different Hittite languages tvere recorded- 
Another society, aba related to the SumeriCp comes to light, 
through the Egyptian records of the fifteenth century b.c*, in the 
Sumeric Society's homelajids: Babylonia, where the Kassite ascend-* 
ancy lingered on into the twelfth ccntuiy' B,c,p Assyria and Elam, 
The institutions of this latter-day society on Sumeric ground re¬ 
semble sa closely in most respects those of the antecedent Sumeric 
Society itself that it is doubtful w hether it ought to be regarded as a 
separate society or as an epilogue of the Sumeric, We will, how¬ 
ever, give it the benefit of the doubt and caU it the Babylonic 
Society, In its last phasCp during the seventh century b,c,, this 
society suffered grievously in a hundred years' ivarp w^ithin its own 
bosom, betw'een Babylonia and the military power of the Assyrians, 
The Babylonic Society survived the destruction of Assyria by 
icventy years and w^as finally swallowed up in the universal state of 
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the Achaemenian Empire of Cyrus. These seventy years included 
the reign of Nebuchadoe^ar and the 'Babylonian Captivity" 
of the Jewa» to whom Cyrus appeared as a heaven-sent deliverer. 

The Egy*ptia€ Sodety, This very notable society emerged Jn the 
lower valley of the Nile during the fourth millennium b.c. and 
became extinct in the fifth century of the Christian Era, after exist¬ 
ing^ from first to last, at least three times as long as our Western 
Socie^ has existed so far. It was without ^parents" and without 
offspring; no living society can claim it as an ancestor^ All the 
more triumphant is the immortality that it has sought and found in 
stonop It seems probable that the Pyramids, which have already 
borne inanimate witness to the existence of their creators for 
nearly five thousand years, will survive for hundreds of thousands 
of years to come. Ir is not inconceivable that they may outlast 
man himself and that, in a world where there are no longer human 
minds to read their message, they wilJ continue to testify: ^Before 
Abraham was^ I am.^ 


These vast pyramidal tombs, however, typify the history of the 
Egyptiac Society in more ways than one. VVe spoke of this society 
as existing for some four thousand years, but for half that period 
the Ep'pliac Society was not so much a living organism as an 
Organism dead but unburied. More than half of Egyptiac history 
is a gigantic epilogue. 

If we trace that history we find that a little more than a quarter 
of its span was a period of growth. 'I'he impetus which manifested 
itself first in the mastery of a peculiarly formidable physical 
environment—in the clearings draining and cultivation of the 
jungle-swamp that originaJJy occupied ihc lower valley and delta 
of the Nile to the occlusion of man—and w^hJeh then displayed its 
increasing momentum in the precocious puliticaj unification of 
the Egy ptiac VVorld at the end of the so-called Pre-Dynastic Age, 
reached its climax in the stupendous material performances of the 
fourth dynasty. This dynasty marks the zenith in the characteristic 
achievement of the Egyptiac Society : the co-ordination of human 
labour in great engineering enteqirises, ranging from the reclama¬ 
tion of the swanipa to the construction of the Pyramids. It wag 
also the zenith in political administration and in art. Even in the 
sphere of religion, where wisdom is proverbially bom of suffering, 
the so-called 'pyramid texts' testify that this age likewise saw the 
creation, the collision and the first stage in the interaction of the 
two religious rnovements—the worship of the Sun and the worship 
of Osiris—which came to their maturity after the Egyptiac Society 
had gone into its decline, ^ 

'j'he zenith was passed and die decline set in at ihc transit ion 
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from the fifth dynast>^ to the sixth, circa 2350 and at this point 
we begin to recognize the familisr eymptorns of decline in the 
order in which they have presented themselves to u& in the his¬ 
tories of other societies. The break-up of the Egyptiac united 
kingdom into a number of small states constantly at war with one 
another bears the unmistakable stamp of a time of troubles^ The 
Egyptiac time of troubles was followed in about 2052 b.c, by a 
universal state, founded by the local dynasty of 'rhebes and con¬ 
solidated by the twelfth dynasty, drea 1991-1786 b.c. After the 
twelfth dynasty the universal state broke down^ and the consequent 
interregnum brought its Vfilkerwanderung in the invasion of the 
HyksoSp 

Herc^ then, might seem to be the end of this society* If we had 
followed our usual procedure of exploration and had w^orked 
backwards frorni the fifth century of the Cliristian Era, wx should 
probably have paused at this point and said: 'We have now traced 
Egyptiac history back» from its Jast fading foot-prints in the fifth 
cenluJTT after Christ, for twenty^-one centuries, and have struck 
on a Vdlkerwanderung following a universal stale. \Ve have traced 
the Egyptiac Society to its source and discern beyond its beginnings 
the latter end of an earlier society, w hich we will call “NiJotic”/ 

We shall refuse to adopt this course. bccause> if we now resume 
our exploration Let the forward direction, we shall not find a new 
society but something quite different. The barbarian 'successor 
state' is overthrown; the Hyksos are expelled; and the universal 
state with its capital at Thebes is restored, consciously and delibe¬ 
rately. 

This restoration w'as, from our present standpoint, the sole 
significant event in Egyptiac history (except the abortive revolu¬ 
tion of Ikhnaton) between the sixteenth century B.c. and the fifth 
century after Christ* The duration of this universal state, re¬ 
peatedly overt hrowTi and re-established, fills the whole of these 
two mJIJennia. There b no new society. If w'e study the religious 
history of the Egyptiac Society we find that here. too. after the 
interregnum, a religion prevailed that had been taken over from 
the dominant minority of the preceding age of decline. Yet it did 
not prevail without a struggle, and it first secured its position by 
coming to terms with a universal church which had been created 
in the preceding age of decline by the Egyptiac internal prole¬ 
tariat out of the religion of Osirb. 

The religion of Osiris came from the Delta, not from Upper 
Egj'pt, where the political history of ihc Egyptiac Society w^as made* 
The main thread of Egyptiac religious history i^ the rivalry be¬ 
tween this god of terrestrial and subterranean nature—the spirit 
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of v^getatiofl that alternately appears above ground and disappean 
beneath it—and the sun god of Heaven, and this theological con¬ 
flict was bound up with^ and was indeed a theological expression of, 
the political and social conflict between the two sections of society 
tn which the two worships arosCp The worship of the sun god, 
Re, was controlled by the priuthood of Hdiopolis^ and Re was 
conceived in the image of the Pharaoh, whereas the worship of 
Osiris was a popular religion. It was a conflict between an estab¬ 
lished state-ehurch and a popular religion with an appeal to the 
individual believer. 

The crucial difference betw^een the two religions in their original 
forms was the difference in the prospects that they offered to their 
devotees after death. Osiris ruled the multitudes of the dead in a 
shadow world underground. Re—for a consideration—redeemed 
his devotees from death and raised them alive to the aky* But 
this apotheosis was teserv^ed for those who could pay the price, 
a price which w^as constantly rising untd solar immortality became 
virtually the monopoly of the Pharaoh and those members of his 
court to whose immortalization-equipment he chose to contribute* 
The Great Pyramids are the monuments of this endeavour to 
secure personal immortality by architectural extravagance. 

Meanwhile the religion of Osiris gained ground. The immorta¬ 
lity that it offered might he a poor thing compared with residence 
in Re^s sky-heaven, but it was the one consolation to which the 
masses could look forward under the grinding oppression to which 
they were subjected in this life in order to secure eternal bliss 
for their masters. The Egyptiac Society was splitting into a 
dominant minority and an internal proletariat. Confronted with 
this danger^ the priesthood of Heliopolis sought to render Osiris 
innocuous by taking him into partnership, but in this transaction 
Osiris succeeded in taking far more than he gave. When he entered 
into the Pharaoh's solar cult he captured the solar ritual of apotheo¬ 
sis for the mass of mankind. The monument of this religious 
syncretism is the so-called Book of the Dead—'an Every^man*s 
guide to Immortality* which dominated the religious life of the 
Egyptiac Society throughout the two millennia of its ^epilogue*. 
T'he idea that Re demanded righteousness rather than pyramids 
prevailed, and Osiris appears as a judge in the underworld, con* 
signing the dead to the destinies that their lives on Earth have 
deserved. 

Here, under the Egyptiac universal state, we discern the linea¬ 
ments of a universal church created by an internal prolctariati 
What would have been the future of tWs Osirian church if the 
Egyptiac universal atatc had not been restored? Would it have 
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become the chrj'salis of a new society ? First of alh we should have 
expected to set it captivate the Hylcsos, as the Chrtscian Church 
captivated the Barbarians, But it did not; hatred of the Hyksoa 
led it to combine in an unnatural union mlh the dead religion 
of the dominant minorit}', and in this process the Osirlan religion 
was perverted and degraded. Immortality was once again up for 
sale, though the price was no longer a pyramid but only a few 
texts on a roll of papyrus. We may conjecture that in this business 
as in others the mass production of a cheap article for a small 
margin of profit brought the manufacturer the best return^ Thus 
the Restoration^ in the sixteenth century b.c. was something more 
than a rehabilitation of the universal state; it was an amalgamation 
of the living tissues of the Osirian Church with the dead tissues 
of the moribund Egyptiac Society in a single mass—a Idnd of 
social concrete that took two millennia to weather aw^ay. 

The best proof that the restored £g}^ptiac Society was void of 
life was the complete failure of the one attempt to raise it from the 
dead. This time one man^ the Pharaoh Ikhnaton, sought to repeat 
by an instantaneous gesture the act of religious creation that had 
been performed in vain by the Osirian Church of the internal 
proletariat during the centuries of the long-past time of troubles^ 
By sheer genius Ikhnaton created a new conception of God and 
maUj life and nature, and expressed It in a new art and poetry; 
bur dead societies cannot thus be brought 10 life. His failure is the 
proof that we arc justified in regarding the social phenomena of 
Egyptiac history from the sixteenth century a.c, onwards as an 
epilogue rather than as the history from cradle to grave of a new 
society. 

The Affdian^ Yutatec, Mfxit and Mayan Socittiis. America 
before the coming of the Spanish conquistadores yields the four 
societies here named. The Andean Society in Peru had alr^dy 
reached the condition of a universal state, the Inca Empire, w hen 
It was destroyed by Pizarro in 1530. The Mejtic Society was 
approaching a similar condition^ the predestined universal state 
being the Asitec Empire. At the time of Corte^R expedition the 
city state of TIaxcals w’as the only remaining independent Power 
of any importance, and the Tlaxcdans in consequence supported 
Cortex, I'he Yucatec Society in the peninsula of Yucatan had 
been absorbed by the Mexic Society some four hundred years 
earlier. Both the Mexic and the Yucatec societies were affiliated 
to an earlier society^ the Mayan, which seems to have achieved 
a higher and more humane civilization than ks successors. It came 
to a rapid and mysterious end in the seventh century after Christ, 
leaving as the record of its existence the ruins of its great cities 
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in the min-soaked forests of Yucatan. Thla sixiety excelled in 
astronomy^ turned to pmctical account in a system of chronology 
which was remarkably exact in its calculations. The horrible 
religious rites discovered by Cortez in Mexico appear to be a 
grossly barbarized version of the old religion of the Mayas, 

Our researches have thus yielded us twenty societies, most 
of them related as pa rent or offspring to one or more of the others; 
namely the Western^ the Orthodox, the Iranic, the Arabic (these 
last two being now united in the Islamic), the Hindu, the Far 
Eastern, the Hellenic, the Syriac, the Indie, the Sinic, the Minoan, 
the Indus culture, the Sumeric, the Hittite, the Baby Ionic, the 
EgyptiaCp the Andean, the Mexic^ the Yucatec and the Mayan. 
We have expressed doubt as to the separate existence of the 
Babylonic apart from the Sumeric, and some of the other pairs 
might perhaps be regarded as single societies with an 'epilogue' on 
the Egyptiac analogy. But we will respect their individualities 
until w^e find good reason for doing otherwise^ Indeed it is pro¬ 
bably desirable to divide the Orthodox Christian Society into an 
Orthodox-Byzantinc and an Orthodox-Rusaian Society, and the 
Far Eastern into a Chinese and a Korean-Japanese Society, 
This would raise our numbers to tw^enty-tw'o; and, since this book 
was written, a twenty-third has come to light: the Shang culture 
that preceded the Sinic civilization, in the Yellow River Valley. 
Further explanation and defence of our proceedings must be 
resen ed for the next chapter^ 


III. lllE COMPARABILITY OF SOCIETIES 


( 1 ) CIVILIZATIONS AND PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 


B efore wc proceed with the systematic comparison of our 
tvfcnty-one societies, which is the purpose of this book, we 
must meet certain possible objections a imbte^ The firat and 
simplest argument against the procedure we propose may be 
stated thus* 'These societies I^ve no common characteristic 
beyond the fact that all of them are "intelligibie fields of study 
and this characteristic is so vague and general that it can be turned 
to no practical account.* 

"ITie answer is that societies which are 'inteiligible fields of 
study' are a genus within which our twenty-one representatives 
constitute one particular species. Societies of this species are 
Commonly called dviliEations^ to distinguish them from primitive 
societies which are also 'intelligible fields of study* and which form 
another^ in fact the other, species within this genus. Our twenty- 
one societies must, therefore, liave one specific feature in common 
In the fact that they alone are in process of civilisation. 

Another difference between the tivo species at once suggests 
itself. The number of known civilizations is small. The number of 
known primitive societies is vastly greater. In 1915 three Western 
anthropologists^ setting out to make a comparative study of 
primitive societies and confining themselves to those about which 
adequate information was available, registered about 650, most of 
them alive to-day. It i$ impossible to form any conception of the 
number of primitive societies which must have come into and 
passed out of existence since man first became human, perhaps 
joo,ooo years ago, but it is evident that the numerical prepon¬ 
derance of primitive societies over civilizations is overwhelming* 
Almost equally overw'helming is the preponderance of civiliza^ 
tions over primitive societies in their individual dimensions. 
The primitive societies, in their legionSp are relatively short¬ 
lived, are restricted to relatively narrow geographical areas and 
embrace relatively small numbers of human beings. It is probable 
that if we could take a census of the membership of the five living 
civilizations up to date, during the small number of centuries 
through w'hich they have yet lived, we should find that each of our 
Leviathans, singly, has embraced more human beings than could 
be mustered by all the primitive socteLies taken together since 
the emergence of the human race* However, we are studying not 
individuals but societies, and the significant fact for our purpose 
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16 that the number of societies in process of civilization known to 
have ejusied bas been comparatively amalL 


(2) THE MISCONCEPTION OF THE UNITY OF 
CIVILIZATION* 

The second argument against the comparability of our twenty* 
one civilizadons ia the contrary of the first. It is ihat there arc 
not twenty-one distinct representatives of such a species of society 
but only one civilization—our own. 

This thesis of the unity of civilization is a misconception into 
which modern Weatcm historians have been Jed by the influence 
of their social environment. The misleading feature is the fact 
that^ in modern timeSp our own Western Ci^ization has cast the 
net of its economic system all round the World, and this economic 
unification on a Western basts has been followed by a political 
unification on the same basis which has gone almost as far; for 
though the conquests of Western armies and governments have 
been neither as eaetensive nor as thorough as the conquests of 
Western manufacturers and technician^, it is nevertheless a fact 
that all the states of the contemporary world form part of a single 
political system of Western origin. 

These arc striking facts, but to regard them as evidence of the 
unity of civilization is a superficial view. While the economic and 
political maps have now been Westernized, the cultural map 
remains substantially what it was before our Western Society 
started on its career of economic and political conquest. On the 
cultural plane, for those who have eyes to see, the lineaments of 
the four living non-Western civihzadons are sdlJ clear. But many 
have not such eyes; and their outlook is illusEmted in the use of the 
English word "natives' and of equivalent words in other Western 
lan^agea. 

When we Westerners call people 'natives* we implicitly take 
the culcuial colour out of our perception of them. We see them 
as wild animals infesting the country in which we happen to come 
across them, as part of the local flora and fauna and not as men 
of like passions with ourselves. So long as we think of them 
as ^natives* we may exterminate them or, as is more likely 
to-day, domesticate them and honestly (perhaps not altogether 
mistakenly) believe that we are improving the breed, but we do 
not begin to understand them. 

But apart from illusions due to the world-wide success of the 
Western Civilization in the material sphere, the misconception 
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"the unity of history"—involving the assumption that there 
is only One river of ei%^ili:2ation;^ mt own, and that all others are 
either tributary to it or eise lost in the desert sands—may be traced 
to three roots: the egocentric illusion, the illusion of ^the un¬ 
changing East'p and the illusion of progress a$ a movement that 
proceeds in a straight line. 

As for the egocentric illusion, it is natural enough, and all that 
need be said ts that we Westerners have not been its only victims. 
The Jews suffered from the illusion that they were not tf but ih^ 
"chosen people'* What we call 'natives' they called 'gentiles'^ 
and the Greeks called 'barbarians". But the finest flower of ego- 
centricity is perhaps the missive pr^enled in a.d. 1793 by the 
philosophic emperor of China, Ch^ien Lung, to a British envoy 
for deb very to his master. King George III; 

*You, O King, live beyond the conhneB of many seas; nevertheless, 
impelled by your humble desire to partake of the benehts of our 
civulizatLon, you have despatched a mission respectfully bearing your 
ixicrnorial. ... I have perused your memorial; the earnest terms in 
which it is couched reveal a respectful humility on your part which is 
highly praiseworthy,,... 

'As to your entreaty to send one of your nationals tobeaccrcdliedtomy 
Celestial Court and to be lu control of your countiy^s trade with Chtna^ 
this request is contrary To all usage of my Dynasty and cannot possibly 
be entertained.... If you assert that your reverence for Our Celestial 
Dynasty hlla you with a desire to acquire our civiJization, our Ccre- 
mouies and code of laws differ so completely from your own that, cveo 
if your envoy were able to acquire the rudiments of our civilization, 
you could not possibly transplant our manners and customs to your 
alien soiL Therefore^ however adept the envoy might become, nothing 
would be gained thereby. 

'Swaying the wide world, I have but one aim in view, namely, to 
maintain a perfect governance and to fulfil the duties of the state. 
Strange and costly objects do not interest me. If I have commanded 
that the tribute offerings sent by you, O King, are to he accepted, 
this was solely in consideration for the spirit which prompted you to 
despatch them from afar* Our Dynasty^s majestic virtue has penetrated 
into every country under fleaven, and kings of all nations have offered 
their costly tribute by land and sea. A* your ambassador can see for 
himself, we possess dll things. I set no value on objects strange or 
ingenious, and have no use for your country's nmnufacturcs."' 

In the course of the century following the composition of this 
dispatch the pride of Ch'ien Lung's country men suffered a scries 
of falls. Jt is the proverbial fate of pride. 

1'he illusion of "the unchanging East^ is so obviously a popular 

* Whyte, A. F.: China and Pyttm, p. 41. 
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illusion without foundation in seHoua study that a search for its 
causes has no great interest or imponance. Perhaps it is due to the 
fact that *the East’, which in this context means anything from 
Egypt to China, was at one time far ahead of the West and now 
^ms to be far behind; ergo^ w'hJIe wc have been moving it must 
have stood still. More partjeubriy we must remember that for 
the average Westerner the only familiar chapter of the ancient 
history of 'the East' used to be that contained in I he narratives of 
the Old Testament. When modem Western travel! em obser^'edp 
with mingled astonishment and delight, that the life lived to-day 
On the Tiansjordanian border of the Arabian desert corresponded, 
point by pointy with the description of the lives of the patriarchs 
in the Book of Genesis, the unchanging character of the East 
seemed proved^ But what such travellers encountered was not 
'the unchanging Easf but the unchanging Arabian Steppe. 
On the Steppe the physical environment is so hard a taskmaster 
to human beings that their ability to adapt themselves is confined 
within very narrow limits. It imposes upon all human beings 
m all ages who have the hardihood to be its inhabitants a rigid 
and unvarj ing way of life, Aa proof of an ^unchanging East" such 
evidence is puenie. There arc, for example* in the W^estern World 
Aipine valleys untouched by modern tourist invasion whose 
inhabitants iive just as their predecessors must have lived in the 
days of Abraham. It would be as reasonable to deduce from these 
an argument for an 'unchanging West'. 

The iilu^ion of progress as something which proceeds in a 
straight line is an example of that tendency to over-simplification 
which the human mind displays in all its activities. In their 
periodizations* our historians dispose their periods in a single 
aenes end to end, like the sections of a bamboo stem between joint 
and joint or the sections of the patent extensible handle on the 
end of which an up-to-date modem chimney-sweep pokes his 
brushy up the flue. On the brush-handle which our modem 
histonans have inherited there w'erft originally tw'o joints only— 
ancient and ^modern roughly though not eitactly corresponding 
to the Old Testament and the New Testament and to the dual 
back-to-baeJe reckoning of dates b.c. and A.n. This dichotomy of 
historical time is a relic of the outlook of the internal proletariat 
of the Hellenic Society, which expressed its sense of alienation 
from the Hellenic dominant minority by making an absolute 
a^^esb between the old Hellenic dispensation and that of the 
Christian Church, and thereby succumbed to the egocentric 
Illusion (much more excusable in them, with their limited know¬ 
ledge, than in us) of ueadng the transition from one of out 
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societies to anDthE:r as the turning-poin^ of all humait 

hlsTory,^ 

As time has gone orip our historians have found it convenient 
to extend their teliacopio brush-handle by adding a third section, 
which they have called "medievar because they have inserted 
it between the other two. But, while the division between 
^ancient* and ^modern' stands for the break between Hellenic and 
Western histojy^p the division between "medieval" and "modern' 
only stands for the transition between one chapter of Western 
history and another. The formula ^ancient + mediev'd + modern" 
is wrong; it should run "Hellenic + Western (medieval -f- modem)'. 
Yet even this will not do, for, if w^e honour one chapter-division 
of Western history with a separate ''period^ why refuse the same 
honour to the others? There is no warrant for laying greater 
stress on a division round about 1475 than for one round about 
1075, and there is ample reason for supposing that we have 
recently passed Into a new chapter vi'Kose beginnings may be 
placed round about 1375. have: 

Western I (^Dart Ages"), 675-1075, 

Western II (^Middle Ages')p 1075-1475, 

Western III ("Modem^j^ 1475-1875. 

Western IV ("Post-Modern*?), 1875-? 

But we have strayed from the point, which is that an equation 
of Hellenic and Western history with History itself—"ancient 
and modern*, if you like—is mere parochialism and impertinence. 
It is as though a geographer were to produce a book entitled 
* World Geography" which proved on inspection to be all about 
the Mediterranean Basin and Europe. 

There is another and very different concept of the unity of 
history which coinddes with the popular and traditional illusionSp 
so far discus&edp in being at variance with the thesis of this book. 
Here we confront no Idol of the market-place but a product of 
modem anthropological theorizing : w'e refer to the diffusion 
theory as set forth in G. Elliot Smith's The Ancient Egyptians and 
the Origins of Civihzation and W. H. Perry's The Children cf the 
Sun: a Study in the Early Hisfary iff Clvilisaiian. These vrriters 
believe In "die unity of civilization" in a special sense: not as a fact 
of yesterday or to-morrow which has just been accomplished by 
the world-wide diffusion of the one and only Western Civilization, 

* Ln the iame wB.y thm feunden the French Hev^^lutiennry Republic, 
trTU£:lning that they werr Eluting A new epoch of hiiEory urd tlut *11 That lay 
bchinfl them a *bick number^ ttepted a new Year [ on the ?ift September, 
179a; the eonuTiDn kubz and contervatlim of Napoleon dropped the tcheme 
tnclva year* later, but lor ihosc raelve yean it lurvivcE to incomevodc the 
BtudenE with ita Fmctidnn and Thermidnra^ 
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but 3E a fact which Viias accomplished thousands of years avo by 
the dilTusion of the Egypdac Civilization—which happens to be 
one of the few dead civilizations to which we have attribuced no 
‘offspring' whatsoever. They believe that the Egyptiac Society is 
the one and only instance in which such a thing as a civilization 
has ever been created independendy, without assistance from 
outside. All other manifestations of civ^ilization derive from Egypt, 
including those of the Americas, which Egypdac infliLences must 
be suppled to have reached by way of Hawaii and Easter Island, 

Now it is, of course, true that diffusion is a method by which 
many techniques, aptitudes, Lnstitutlons and ideas, from the 
Alphabet to Singer's sewing machines, have been communicated 
by one society to another* Diffusion accounts for the present 
ubiquity of the Far Eastern beverage tea, the Arabic beverage 
coffee, the Central American beverage cocoa, the Amazonian 
material rubber, the Central American practice of smoking tobacco 
me Sumenan practice of duodecimal reckoning as exemplified 
in our shilJing, the so-called Arabic numerals which perhaps 
came ori^alJy from Hindustan—and so on. But the fact that the 
nne attained its ubiquity through diffusion from a single centre 
where it was once, once only, invented, is no proof that the 
bow and arrow attained it$ early ubiquity in the same manner* 
Nor does it follow that, because the powerdoom spread all over 
the world from Manchester, the technique of metallurgy must be 
likewise Uaceablc to a single point of origin. The evidence in 
this case is all the other way* 

But in any case civilizations are not, in spite of the perverted 
notions of modem materialism, built of such bricks as these* they 
are not built of sewing-machines and tobacco and rifles, nor even 
of alphabets and numerals. It is the easiest thing in the world 
for commerce to export a new Western technique. It is inRnitely 
harder for a Western poet or saint to kindle in a non-Western soul 
the spirima] flame that is alight in his own. While giving diffusion 
jts due, it is necessary to emphasize the part that has been played 
in human history by original creation, and we may remind our¬ 
selves that the spark or germ of original creation may bum into 
flame or flower in any manifestation of life in virtue of the principle 
of the uniformity of nature, We may at least go so far as to place 
the onus probandi on the diffusionists' shoulders in cases where 
it is an open question whether or not diffusion is entitled to 
credit for any particular human achievement. 

‘Them ^ be Jiitle doubt,' wrote Freeman in the year 1871 ‘that 
many of the most essential inventions of cirilized life have been in 
vented over and over again, in distant times and countries, as ditfereat 
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nations liave neached those particular pointa of social advanccrnent 
when those inyentioos were fitat needed^ Thus, priniiiig has been 
independently invented in China and in medieval Europe; and it is 
well known that a process essendally the same was in use for various 
purposes in Ancient Rome, though no one took the great step of apply¬ 
ing to the reproduction of books the process which was familiarly used 
for various meaner pnrposes^ What happened with printing we may 
believe also to have happened with writing, and we may take another 
illustration fitim an art of quite another kind. There can be no doubt, 
from comparing the remains of the earliest buildings in Egypt, Greece^ 
Italy, the British Islmds and the ruined cities of Central America) 
that the great inventions of the arch and the dome have been made 

more than once in the histoiy of human art__ Nor need we doubt 

that many of the simplest and most essential arts of civilised life~thc 
use of the mill, the use of the bow, the taming of the horse, the hollow- 
ing out of the canoe—have been found out over and over again in 
distant timM Md places. ... Sa It Is with political Institutions also. 
The same Institutions constaiitly appear very far from one anothefi 
simply because the circumstances w^hich called for them have arisen 
in times and places very far from one another.’^ 

A modern anthropologist expresses the same idea; 

*The resemblances in man's ideas and practices are chiefly traceable 
to the similarity in structure of the human brain everywhere, and in 
the K^nsequent nature of hts mind. As the physical organ is, at ail 
known stages of man's history, subsUntially the same in constitution 
and nervous processes, so the mind has certain universal charactcrisiicSp 
powers and methods of action. . . . This similarity in the operation of 
the brain is seen in the nineteenth-century intellects of Darwin and 
Russell Wallace, wbich, w^oriiing on the same data, arrived simulta¬ 
neously at the theory of Evolution; and it accounts for numerous 
claima in the same age to priority with respect to the same invention 
or discovery* The similar opcraiions of the common mind of the race— 
more fragmentary in their dais, more rudimentary in their powers, 
and vaguer in their results—explain the appearance of such beliefs 
and institutions as Totemtsro, Exogamy, and the many purificatory 
rituals in most widely separated peoples and portions of the globe. 

( 3 ) THE CASE FOR TOE COMPARABILITY OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

We have now dealt with two incompatible objections to our 
plan of comparative study: on the one hand that our tw'enty-onc 
societies have no common characteristic save that of being 'intel¬ 
ligible fields of historical study'; on the other, that 'the unity of 
civilization' reduces the apparent plurality of civilizations to one* 

* FFrcmim, E. A.: Comparative Poliiki^ pp. 31-"^+ 

^ Muiptiy, 5. ; primilivo Man^ /f 11 Enenlial Queil, pp 8 -^ 
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Yet our criticSp even if they accept our answers to these objeo* 
tioos, fnay make a stand at this point and deny that our twenty- 
one Civilizations are comparable on the ground that they are not 
contempo^a^)^ Seven of them are slill alive; fourteen are extinctp 
and of these at least three—the EgjpUaCp the Sumeric and the 
jMinoaur—go back to 'the dawn of historyThese threCp and 
perhaps others, are separated chronologically from the living 
civilizations by the w^hole span of * histories] time*. 

The answer b that time is relative and that the spell of some¬ 
thing less than six rhousand years which bridges the interval be¬ 
tween the emergence of the earliest known civilizations and our own 
day has to be measured for the purpose of our study on the 
relevant time-scale^ that is in the terms of the time-spans of the 
civilizations themselves. Now\ in surve^'ing the relations of civiliza¬ 
tions in time^ the highest number of successive generations that 
we have met with in any case is three, and in each case these threo. 
I^tw'een them, more than cover our span of six thousand years, 
since the last term in rach series is a civilization that is still alive. 

The fact that, in our survey of civilizationSp we have found in 
no case a higher number of successive generations than three 
meaTis that this speaes is very young in terms of its own time- 
scale. hlorcover, its absolute age up tp date is very short com¬ 
pared with that of the sister species of the primitive societies^ 
vvhich is coevaJ with man himself and has therefore existed^ to 
take an average pdmate, for three hundred thousand years. It 
goes without saying that some civilizations go back to *the dawm 

history' because w^hat w'e call history is the history of man in 
a 'dvilized* society, but if by history we meant the whole period of 
man*9 life on Earth we should find that the period producing 
dvilizationSp far from being coeval with human history^ covera 
only two per oenL of it, one-fiftieth part of the lifetime of man¬ 
kind. Otir dviliza Lions may, then, be granted to be suifidcnily 
contemporaneous with one another for our purpose. 

Once again our critics^ supposedly abandoning their argument 
on the time-span, might deny the comparability of civilizations 
on the ground of their differences in value. Are not moat of what 
have been claimed as civilizatioris so nearly valueless, so "un- 
dvilized' in fact, that the establishment of parallels between their 
experiences and those of the *rear civilizations (such as, of course 
our own) is mere waste of intellectual energy? On thispclnt the 
reader may be asked to suspend judgement until he has seen w hat 
comes of such inteUectual exertions as we propose to demand of 
him. Meanwhile let him remember that value, like time, is a relative 
concept; that aU our twenty-one sodetics, if measured against 
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primitive societies, will be found to have achieved a good deal; 
and that all of them, if measured against any ideal standard, will 
be found to have fallen so far short that none of them is in a posi¬ 
tion to throw stones at the others. 

In feet, vve maintain that our twenty-one societies should be 
regarded, bypothetirally, as philosophically contemporaneous and 
philosophic^Iy equivalent. 

And lastly the critics, even if we suppose them to have gone 
along with us so far, may take the tine that the histories of civilisa¬ 
tions arc nothing but strings of historical facts; that every 
historiral fact is intrinsically unique; and that history does not 
repeat itself. 

The answer is that, while every fact, like eveiy individual, is 
unique and therefore incomparable in some respects, it may be 
also In other respects a member of its class and therefore com¬ 
parable with other members of that class in so far as it is covered 
by the classification. No two living bodies, animal or vegetable, 
are exactly alike, but that does not invalidate the sciences of 
physiology, biology, botany, Eoology and ethnology. Human 
minds are even more elusively diverse, but we admit psychology's 
right to exist and exert itself, however much we may differ as 
to the value of its achievements up to date. We equally admit a 
comparative study of primitive societies under the title of anthro¬ 
pology. What we propose is an attempt to do for the ‘civilized’ 
species of society something of what anthropology is doing for 
the primitive species. 

But our position will be made clearer in a final Eection of this 
chapter. 


( 4 ) HISTORY, SCIENCE AND FICTION 

lliere are three different methods of viewing and presenting 
the objee^ of our thought, and, among them, the phenomena of 
human life. The first is the aseertainment and recording of 
'facts’; the second is the elucidation, through a comparative 
study of the facts ascertained, of general 'lawns'; the third Is the 
artistic re-creation of the facts in the form of ‘fiction’. It is 
generally assumed that the ascertainment and recording of facts 
is the technique of history, and that the phenomena in the pro¬ 
vince of this technique are the social phenomena of civilizations; 
that the elucidation and formulation of general laws is the tech¬ 
nique of science, and that, in the study of human life, the science 
is amhropologj'and the phenomena in the province of the scientific 
technique are the social phenomena of primitive societies; and, 
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lastly, that fiction is the technique of the drama and the novel, 
and that the phenomena m the province of this technique are the 
personal relations of human beings. AH this, in essentials, is to 
be found in the works of Aristotle. 

The distribution of the three techniques between the three 
departments of study is, however, less watertight than might be 
supposed. Historyp for example, does not concern itself with the 
recording of all the facts of human life. It leaves alone the facts 
of social life in primitive societies, from which anthropology 
elucidates its "laws'; and it hands over to biography the facta 
of individual lives—though nearly all individual lives that are 
of sufBctenC interest and importance to make them seem worth 
recording have been livfidp not in primitive societies, but in one 
or other of those societies in process of civilization which are 
conventionally regarded as history's province. Thm history con¬ 
cerns itself w ith some but not all the facts of human life; and, on 
the other hand, besides recording factSp history also has recourse 
to fictions and makes use of laws. 

History, like the drama and the novel, grew out of mythology, 
a primitive form of apprehension and expression in which—as in 
fairy tales listened to by children or in dreams dreamt by sophisti¬ 
cated adults—the line between fact and fiction is left undrawn. 
It has, for example, been said of the Iliad that anyone who starts 
reading it as history will find that it is full of fiction but, equally, 
anyone who starts reading it as fiction will find that it is full of 
history. All histories resemble the Iliad to this extent, that they 
cannot entirely dispense with the fictional element The mere 
selection p arrangement and presentation of facts is a technique 
belonging to the field of fiction, and popular opinion is right in its 
insistence that no historian can be 'great' if he is not also a great 
artist; that the Gibbons and Macaulays are greater historians 
than the ^Dry^asdusta' (a name coined by Sir Walter Scott—him¬ 
self a greater historian in some of his novels than in any of his 
^histories') who have avoided their more inspired oonfrtres^ 
factual inaccuracies. In any case, it is hardly possible to write 
two consecutive lines of historical narrative without introducing 
such fictitious personifications as ^England\ Trance'i "the Con¬ 
servative Party', "the Church\ "the Press* or ^public opinion". 
Thucydides^ dramatized 'historicar personages by putting "ficti¬ 
tious" speeches and dialogues into their mouthSp but his araih 

' Thutj-^didca ia irccounted the first md dm of the of 

Mverety ImiubI hiEtoxiBiu^ but F- M. Comford has dcmofiAtrated m Thtiiydiii^t 
Mylhiitorieui that hli whole prncntBtion of hii iubject ia ijoi^emed by the 
soevenEioin of oQCLteoi pof»ry Gmk 
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recta, while more vivid, ts really no more fictional than the laboured 
oraiio obliqua in which the modema present their composite 
photographs of public opinion. 

On the other hand history has taken into her service a number of 
ancillary sciences which formulate general laws not about primi* 
tivc societies but about civiliaations; e.g, economics, political 
science and sociology. 

Though it is not necessary to our argument, we might demon¬ 
strate that, just as history is not innocent of using the techniques 
associated w'ith science and fiction, so science and fiction by no 
means confine themselves to what are supposed to be their own 
techniques. All sciences pass through a stage in which the 
ascertainment and recording of facts Is the only activity open to 
thcrn, the science of anthropology is only just emerging from 
that phase. Lastly, the drama and the novel do not present 
fictions, complete fictions and nothing but fictions rc^g^arding 
pcffionaj relationships. U they did, the product, instead of deserv¬ 
ing Anstode^s commendation that it was ^truer and more pbiJo- 
Mphiwl than histoty^ would consist of nonsensical and intolerable 
fantasies. When wc call a piece of literature a work of fiction we 
mean no more than that the characters could not be identified with 
any persons who have lived in the Hesh, nor the incidents with 
any particular events that have actually taken place, in fact, we 
mean that the work haa a fictiiioua personal foreground* and, if 
w'e do not mention that the background is composed of authentic 
social facts, that is simply because this seems so self-evident that 
we take it for granted. Indeed, we recognize that the highest 
praise we Mn give to a good work of fiction is to say that it is 
true to life » and that hhe author shows a profound understanding 
of hurnan nature. To be more particular: if the novel deals with 
a ficdtioLis fanrtily of Yorkshire woollen-manufacturers, we might 
praise the author by saying that be evidently knows his West 
Riding milUtowna through and through. 

^ None thc^ less, the Aristotelian distinction between the tech- 
niejues of history, science and fiction remains valid in a general 
way, and w^e shall perhaps see why this is so if we eiramine these 
techniques again, for we shaJJ find that they differ from each other 
in their suitability for dealing with 'data" of different quantities. 
The ascertainment and record of particular facts is all that is 
possible in a field of study where the data happen to be few\ The 
elucidation and formulation of laws is both possible and necessary 
where the data are too numerous to tabulate but not too numcroua 
to survey* The form of artistic creation and eitprcssion called 
fiction is the only technique that can be employed or ii worth 
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employing where the data are innumerable. Here, as between the 
three techniques, we have an intrinsic ditfcrence of a quantitative 
order. The techniques differ in their utility for handling different 
quantities of date. Can we discern a. corresponding difference in 
the quantities of the data that actually present themselves in the 
respective fields of our three sEudie^? 

To begin with the study of personal relations, which is the 
province of fiction, we can sec at once that there arc few indivi¬ 
duals whose personal relations are of such interest and importance 
^ to make them fit subjects for that record of particular personal 
facts which we call biography. With these rare exceptions students 
of human life in the field of personal relations are confronted w ith 
mnumerable examples of universally ^miliar experiences. The 
very idea of an exhaustive recording of them is an absurdity. 
Any fomubtion of their ‘laws’ would be intolerably platitudinous 
or intolerably crude. In such circumstances the data cannot be 
significantly expressed except in some notation which gives an 
mtuition of the infinite in finite terms; and such a notation is 
fiction. 

I laving now found, in quantitative terms, at least a partial 
explanation of the fact that, in the study of personal relations, the 
technique of fiction is normally employed, let us see if we can find 
sirriilar explanations for the normal employment of the law- 
making technique in the study of primitive societies and the fact- 
finding technique in the study of civilizations. 

The first point to observe is that both these other studies arc 
^ncemed with human relations, but not with the relations of the 
familiar, personal kind which come within the direct experience of 
every man, woman and child. The social relations of human 
bemgs extend beyond the farthest possible range of personal 
contacts, and these impersonal relations are maintained through 
social mechanisms called institutions. Without institutions 
societies could not exist. Indeed, societies themselves are simply 
institutions of the highest kind. I'lie study of societies and the 
study of institutional relations are one and the same thing. 

We can ^ at once that the quantity of data confronting students 
of institutional relations betw-ecn people is very* much smaller 
than the quantity confronting students of people’s personal 
relatiorw. We can see further that the quantity of recorded 
msbtutional relations that are relevant to the study of primitive 
societies w’ill be much greater than the quantity of those relevant 
to the study of ‘civilized’ societies, because the number of known 
primitive socieUcs runs to over 650, whereas our survey of 
societies m process of civilization has enabled us to identify no 
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more at the outside^ twenty-one. Now 650 examples, while 
ax frum necessitating the employment of fiction, are just enough 
to tmhh the student to mate a beginning with the formulation of 
Jaws. On ine other hand^ students of a phenomenon of which 
only a doKen or two doien examples are known are discouraged 
from attempting more than a tabulation of facts; and this, as we 
have Ken, is the stage in which 'history' has remained so far. 

At first sight it may seem a paradox to assert that the quantity 
ot data which students of civilizations have at their command is 
inconveniently snmll^ when our modem historians are complaining 
that ^cy are overwhelmed by the mass of their materials. Hut it 
remains true that the facts of the highest order, the ^mtdljgible 
ncli^ of study, the comparable units of history, remain incon* 
veruentJy few for the application of the scientific teclmique, the 
elucidation and formulation of taws. None the less, at our own 
{>eri]j We intend to hazard- the attempt, and the results of it are 
embodied in the remainder of this book. 




II 

THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 

IV. THE PROBLEM AND HOW NOT TO SOLVE IT 
( 1 ) THE PROBLEM STATED 

AS soon as we approach the problem why and how societies in 
proofs of cjviJizaijori have coiti€ into existence, we realize 
that our hst of twentj-one societies of this kind fails, as far as this 
problem is concerned, into two groups. Fifteen of our societies 
are affiliated to predecessors of the same species. Of these a few 
are bo closely affiliated that their separate individual it v may be a 
matter for argument, while at the other cud of the scale a few are 
80 loosely affiliated that the metaphor implied in the term affilia¬ 
tion may seem to carry us too far. But let that pass. The fifteen 
more or less affiliated societies arc in a different group from the 
sia which w far as we can discern, have emerged direa from 
pn mi five life. It is to the genesis of these six that we propose 
to direct our attention at present. They are the Egyptiac.^ 
Sumenc. the Minnan, the Sinic, the Mayan and the Andean 

What IS the ^ndal difference between the primitive and the 
higher Reties? It docs not consist in the presence or absence of 
institutions, for institutions are the vehicles of the impersonal 
relations between individuals in which all societies have their 
existence, bemuse even the smallest of primitive societies is 
built on a wider basis than the narrow circle of an individual’s 
direct per^nal tics. Institutions are attributes of the whole 
genus s^ieti« and th^efore common propcitiea of both its 
species. Prnutivc societies have their institutions—the religion of 
the annual agricultural cycle; totemism and exogamy; tabus 
initiations and age-classes; segregations of the sexes, at certain 
steges of life, in separate communal establishments—and some of 
thcM institutions are certainly as elaborate and perhaps as subtle 
as those which are characteristic of civilizations. 

Nor are civilizations distinguished from prirrutive societies bv 
labour, for we can discern at least the rudiments 
of the division of labour in the lives of primitive societies also 
Aings, magicians, smiths and minstrels are all 'sneciaUstc'-I 
though the fact that Hephaestus, the smith of Hellenic legend is 
ame and Homer, the poet of Hellenic legend, is b!ind,?ugg 4 L 
that in primitive societies specialism is abnormal and ap?^^ 
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conhrted to thofle who lack the capacity to b« ‘all-round men' or 
‘jacks of all trades'. 

An^ essential difference between civilizations and prinutive 
Mdieties af at knote tfiem {the cevtal will be found to be importantj 
is the direction taken by nriitncsis or imitation. Mimesis i$ a 
generic feature of all social life. Its operation can be observed 
both in primitiv^e societies and in civilizationSi in every social 
activity from the imitatiun of the style of Elm-stars by their 
humbler sisters upwards, it operatw, however, in different 
directions in the two species of society. In primitive societta, as 
we know them, mimesis is directed towards the older generation 
and towards dead ancestors who stand, unseen but not unfelt, at 
the back of the living elders, reinforcing their prestige. In a 
society where mimesis is thus directed backward towards the past, 
custom ruka and society remains static. On the other hand, in 
societies in process of civilization, mimesis is directed towards 
creative personalities who command a following because they are 
pioneers. In such societies, 'the cake of custom', as Waiter Bagehot 
called it in his Physics and Politics, is broken and society i$ in 
djmamk motion along a course of change and growth. 

But if we ask ouraelves whether this difference between primi¬ 
tive and higher societies is permanent and fundamental, we must 
answer in the negative; for, if we only know primitive societies in 
a static condition, that is because we know them from direct 
observation only in the last phases of their histories. Yet, though 
direct observation falls us, a tram of reasoning informs us that 
there must have been earlier phases in the histories of primitive 
Moieties in which these were moving more dynamically than any 
civilized society has moved yet, VV'e have said that primitive 
societies are as old as the human race, but we should more properly 
have said that they are older. Social and institutional life of a kind 
is found among some of the higher mammals other than man, 
it is clear that mankind could not have become human except 
in a social environment. This mutation of sub-man into man, 
which was accomplished, in circumstances of which we have no 
record, under the aegis of primitive societies, was a more pro¬ 
found change, a greater step in gromh, than any progress which 
man has yet achieved under the aegis of civilization. 

Primitive societies, as we know them by direct observation, 
may be likened to people lying torpid upon a ledge on a mountain¬ 
side, with a precipice below and a precipice above; civilizations 
may be likened to companions of these sleepers who have just 
risen to their feet and have started to climb up the face of the cliff 
above; while we for our part may liken ourselves to observers 
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whose field of vision is limited to the ledge and to the lower slopes 
of the upper precipice and who have come upon the scene at the 
fiioment w'hen the different members of the pa^t^‘ happen to be 
in these respective postures and positions. At first sight we may lie 
inclined to draw an absolute distinction betw'cen the two groups, 
acclaiming the climbers as athletes and dismissing the recumbent 
figures as paralytics; but on second thoughts we shall find it more 
prudent to suspend judgement. 

After all, the recumbent figures cannot be paralytics in reality^ 
for they cannot have been bom on the ledge, and no human 
muscles except their own can have hoisted them to this halting- 
place up the face of the precipice below. On the other hand, their 
companions who are climbing at the moment have only just left 
this same ledge and started to climb the precipice above; and. 
Since the next ledge is out of sight, we do not know how high or 
hoAv arduous the next pitch may be. We only know that it is 
impoMiblc to hall and rest before the next ledge, wherever that 
may lie, La reached. ThuSj even if we could estimate each presenl 
climber's strength and skill and nerve, we could not judge whether 
any of them have any prospect of gaining rhe ledge above, which 
IS the goal of their present endeavours. We can, however, be 
sure that some of them will never attain it. And we can observe 
that, for every single one now strenuously climbing, twice that 
number (our extinct civilizations) have fallen bat^ on to the 
ledge, ddfciited. 

VVe have failed to find the immediate object of our search, a 
permanent and fundamental point of difference between primitive 
societies and civilizations, but incidentally we have obtained some 
light on the ultimate objective of our present inquiry; the nature 
of the geneses of civilizations. Starting with the mutation of 
primitive societies into civilizations we have found that this con¬ 
sists in a transition from a static condition to a dynamic activity 
and we shall find that the same formula holds good for the emer¬ 
gence of civilizations through the secessions of internal prole¬ 
tariats from the dominant minorities of pre-existent civilizations 
which have lost their creative power. Such dominant minorities 
are static by definition; for to say that the creative minority of a 
civilization in groisih lias degenerated or atrophied into the 
dominant minority of a civilization in disintegration is only another 
way of saying that the society in question has lapsed from a 
dynamic activity into a static condition. Against this static con 
dmon the secession of a proletariat is a dynamic reaction - and in 
^s light we can see that, in the secession of a proletariat from a 
dominant minority, a new avilization is generated through the 
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transition of a society from a static condition to a dynamic activity, 
jLtst as it is in the mutation which produces a civilization out of a 
primitive society. The geneses of all civilizations'—the unrelated 
and the related class alike^—could be described in the phrase of 
General Smuts: 'Mankind is once more on the move.' 

This alternating rhythm of static and dynamic, of movement 
and pause and movement, has been regarded by many observers 
in many different ages as something fundamental in the nature of 
^e Universe. In their pregnant imagery the sages of the dinic 

Society dcstribed these alternations in terms of Yin and Yang _ 

Yin the static and Yang the dynamic. The nucleus of the Sinic 
character which stands for Tiin seems to represent dark coiling 
clouds overshadowing the Sun, while the nucleus of the character 
which stands for Yang seems to represent the unclouded sun-disk 
emitting its rays. In the Chinese formula Yin is always mentioned 
first, and, within our field of vision, we can see that our breed, 
having reached the ‘ledge’ of primitive human nature 300,000 
years ago, has reposed there for ninety-eight per cent of that period 
before entering on the Yang-activity of civilization. Wc have 
now to seek for the positive factor, whatever it may be, which has 
set human life in motion again by its impetus. And first we will 
explore two avenues which will turn out to be blind alleys- 


( 2 ) RACE 


It seems obvious that the positive factor which, within the last 
years, has shaken part of mankind out of the Yin state of 
primiuve societies ‘on the ledge’ into the Yang state of civiliza¬ 
tions ‘on the cliff’ must be sought either in some special quality 
in the human bein^ who made the transition or in some special 
feature of the environment in which the transition has taken 
place or in some interaction between the two. We will first 
mnsider the possibility that one or other of these factors taken by 
itself will give us what we are looking for. Can we attribute the 
geneses of civilizations to the virtues of some particular race or 
races? 

Race is a term used to denote the possession of some distinctive 
and inheritable quality in particular groups of human beings. 
The supposed attributes of race w'hich concern us here are dis- 
tinrtiye psychic or spiritual qualities supposedly innate in certain 
pcieties. Psychology, however, and panicularly social psychology, 
is a study which is still in its infancy; and all discussions of race 
HP.^ date, when race is put forward as a factor productive of 
civilization, depend on the assumption that there is a correlation 
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betivctn valuable psycUc qiiaUtiee and certain manifest physical 
chamctenstics. ^ ' 

The physical characteristic most commonly emphasized by 
advocates of racial theories is coJour, It is, of course, 
just conceivable that spiritual and mental superiority is somehow 
linked up with, and therefore positjt ely correlated with, compara¬ 
tive absence of skin pigmentation, though it seems biglogically 
improbable. However, the most popular of the racial theories of 
cmhzation is that which sets upon a pedestal the xanihotrichous, 
glaucopian, dolichocephalic variety afJiomo kuco^grmattcus,* called 
by some the Nordic man and by Nietzsche ‘the blond beast'; and 
n IS worth while inquiring into the credentiaJs of this idol of the 
Teutonic marker-place. 

Nordic man was first placed on his pedestal by a French aristo- 
crat, the Comte de Cobineau, early in the nineteenth centuiy, 
and his Idolization of ‘the blond beast' w-aa an incident in the 
epntn^ersies that arose out of the French RevnJution. WJicn the 
french nobi% were being dispossessed of their estates, exiled 
or guillotined, the pedants of the revolutionary party, who were 
nc^er happy unless they could present the events of their day in 
a classical' guise, proclaimed that the Gauls, after fourteen 
centunes of subjection, were now driving their Frankish con- 
querc^rs back into the outer darkness bevond the Rhine from 
which they had come during the Valkerivanderung, and were 
resuming possession of the CaIJic soil which, despite the long 
barbanan usurpation, had never ceased to be their own. 

To this nonsense Gobineau replied with some more telling 
nonsenw of his own. 'I accept your identification’, he replied in 
effect. L« us agree that the populace of France is descended 
from ^e Gauls and the aristocracy from the Franks; that both 
races have bred pure; and that there is a definite and permanent 
rorrelation between their physical and psychic characteristics. 
Uo ^u really imagine that the Gauls stand for civilization and 
the Franks for barbarism I Whence came such civilization as 
you Gauls ever acquired ? From Rome. And what made Rome 
great? WTiy, a primeval infusion of that same Nordic Wood that 
flows m my Frankish veins. The first Romans—and likewise the 
Achaeans of Homer—were fair-haired conquerors 
w-ho had descended from the invigorating north and established 
their dominion over the feebler natives of the enervating Medicer- 
rancan. In the Jong run, however, their blood was diluted and 
their race enfeebled: their power and their glory declined. Tht 

sJiw fc"” to understand in nnachvricni^e uiu flan tin li i... 

‘yrilow-h.ired. grey^yed, Jung-bsstted ™ri«yof 
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time had come for enother rescue party of fair-haired conquerors 
to descend from the north and set the pulse of dvjiization beating 
again, and among these la ere the Franks,' 

Such ta Gobineau's amusing account of a series of facts which 
wx have already handled in a very different manner in our sketches 
of the ongins first of the Hellenic and afterwards of the Western 
Ljvihzatton. His political jeu d^tprit gained plausibility from a 
contemporary discovery of which Gobineau was quick to take 
advantage. It was discovered that almost all the living languages 
of Europe, as well as Grwk and Latin, and the living languages of 
rersia and Northern India as well as classical Iranian and classical 
banskrit, were related to one another as members of one vase 
linguistic family. It was rightly inferred that there must have 
been an original and primeval ‘Aryan’ or 'Indo-European' lan¬ 
guage, from which all known members of the family derived their 
decent. It was wrongly inferred that the peoples among whom 
these kindred languages were current were physically related in 
the same degree as the lan^ages themselves, and that they were 
all descended from a primitive 'Aryan* or 'Indo-European' race 
which had spread, conquering and to conquer, east and west and 
north and south from its original home : a race which had brought 
forth the religious genius of Zarathustm and the Buddha, the 
artistic genius of Greece, the political genius of Rome and— 
fitting climaX' our noble selves! WTiy, this race was responsible 
for practically all the achievements of human civilization! 

1 he hare which the vivacious Frenchman started was run by 
heavy-footed German philologists who improved the word Jndo- 
European into Indo-Gcr^nic and located the original home of 
this imaginary race in the dominions of the King of Prussia. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the war of 1914-18 Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, an Englishman who had fallen in love with 
Germany, wrote a book called 7 hi hoitTsdstions op tJtt PiiTiitatttft 
Cmury in which he added Dante and Jesus Christ to the list of 
Indo-Germans. 

Americans also had thdr uses for the ‘Nordic man’. Alarmed 
by the overwhelming immigration of Southern Europeans during 
me quarter of a century before 1914, such writers as Madison 
Grant and Lothrop Stoddard demanded a restriction of immigra¬ 
tion as the only way of preserving—not American social standards 
but the purity of the American branch of the Nordic race. 

The British Israelite doctrine is a theory of the same type using 
different terminology and supporting imaginary histoiy with 
■quamt theoloety. 

It is curious to notice that, whereas the racial propagandists of 
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well-watered mountatn type, the thin-soiled wateriest type, the 
meadow'y marshy type, lie welLcleared and welJ-d rained Lowland 
type. - - . Inhabitants of mountainous, lockyj well-watered country at 
a high altitude, where the margin of seasonal climatic variation is wide, 
will tend to have large-built bodies constitutionally adapted for courage 
and endurance. . . . Inhabitants of sultry hollows covered with water- 
meadows, who arc more commonly exposed to w'ajm winds than to 
cold, and who drink tepid water, will, in contrast, not be large built or 
slim, but thickset, fteshy and dark-haired, with s^varthy rather than fair 
complejuDns, and with less phlegm than bile in their constitutions. 
Courage and en durance wiO not be innate in their characters to the 
same d^rce, but will be capable of being produced in them by the 
co-cfhdent of institutions^ ^ + * Inhabitants of rollings wind-swept, 
wcll-w^atered country at a high altitude will be large-buOt and un¬ 
individual i£cd, with a vein of cowardice and tameness in their charac- 
ten. , , . Ift the majority of cases, you will find that the human body 
and character vary in accordance with the nature of the country/^ 

But the favourite Hellenic illustrations of the 'envimnment 
^eory" were futuished by the contrast between the effect of life 
in the Lower Nile Valley on the physique, character and institu- 
tiona of the Egyptians and the effect of life on the Eui^sian Steppe 
on the physique, character and institutions of the Scy^thians. 

Both the race theory and the environment theory try to account 
for the observed diversity in the psychical (intellectual and 
spiritual) behaviour and performance of different fractions of 
mankind by $upposing that this psychical diversity is fixedly 
and permanently correlated, in the relation of effect to cause, with 
cenain elements of obsenxd diversity in the non-psychical 
domain of nature. The race theory finds the differentiating cause 
in the diversity of human physique, the environment theory in 
the diverse climatic and geographical conditions in w'hich different 
societies Jive. The essence of both theories is the correlation 
between two sets of variables, in the one case character and 
physique, in the other case character and environment, and this 
oorreJation must be proved to be fixed and permanent if the 
theories founded on it are to be established. Under this test we 
have already seen the race theory break down^ and we shall now 
sec that the environment theory^, though less preposterous, will 
fare no better* VrTiat we have to do is to test the Hellenic theory 
on its iw'o favourite examples, the Eurasian Steppe and the Nik 
Valley, We must find other areas of the Earth^s surface geographi¬ 
cally and chmatically similar to each of these two regions. If all of 

* Hip^pocram: jNflufn€*§ o/ Atmospheftf Walfr omaf cha. ii md 34 

tfftnakEed by Tey A. : Grttk Hittoricai TfMitisht /lam tk* Air 

^ HfT'acIiut, PP+ ley-ft. 
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them can ^how populations resembling^ in character and institU'* 
tiona^ the Scythians in the one case and the Egyptians in the other^ 
the environTiient theory will be vindicated; but if not, it will be 
refuted* 

Let us take first the Eurasian Steppe, that vast area of which 
the Greeks knew only the south-western comer. We may set 
beside it the Afrasian Steppe which stretches from Arabia across 
Northern Africa. Is the similarity between the Eurasian and 
Afrasian steppes matched by any corresponding simJJarity 
between the respective human societies that have emerged in 
these tw'o areas? The answer is in the affinmtive. Both have 
produced the nomadic type of society, a nomadism which displays 
just those resemblances and differences—di^ference9, for example, 
in the animals domesticated—that we should expect to find in 
view of the resemblances and differences bet%vecn the two areas. 
But under further tests the correlation breaks down; for we find 
that other parts of the world which offer environments for nomad 
societies—the prairies of North America, the Llanos of Vene¬ 
zuela, the Pampas of Argentina and the Australian grasslands— 
have not produced nomadic societies of their own. Their poten¬ 
tialities are not open to question, for they have been realized by 
the enterprise of our Western Society in modem times; and the 
pioneering Western stockmen—North American cowboys, South 
American gauchos and Australian cattlemen—who have ivon and 
held these untenanted ranges for a few generations, in the van 
of the ad^^ncing plough and mill, have captivated the imagination 
of mankind as triumphantly ^ the Sc>thian, the Talar and the 
Arab. The potentialities of the American and Australian steppes 
must have been powerful indeed if they could transform into 
nomads^ if only for a generation, the pioneers of a society which 
had no nomadio traditions, having lived by agriculture and 
manufacture ever since it first emerged. It is all the more remark¬ 
able that the peoples whom the first Western explorers found Ln 
occupation had never been stimulated by their environment into 
nomadism but had found no better use for these nomads^ paradises 
than to take them as hunting-grounds. 

If we next test the theory by a sun'ey of areas resembling the 
Low'er Nile Valley, our experience will be the same. 

ITie Lower Nile Valley isi so to speak, a ^sport* in the Landscape 
of the Afrasian Steppe. Egypt has the same dry climate as the vast 
area surrounding it^ but it has one exceptional asset—an unfailing 
supply of water and alluvium^ provided by the great river which 
riscs^ beyond the limits of the Steppe, in an area of abundant 
rainfaLL The creatom of the Egyptiac Civilization used this asset 
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to produce a society io scrksatiofial contrast with the noiuadism 
on either side of them^ Then is the special environment offered 
by the Nile in Ejijpt the positive feature to which the genesis of 
the Egj^ptiac CivjJis?alion is due? To establish this thesis we have 
to show that in every other separate area in which an environment 
of the Nilotic type is offered^ a similar dviHzation ha$ indepen¬ 
dently emerged. 

The theory stands the test in a neighbouring area where the 
required conditions are fulfilled, namely the lower valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Here we find both similar physical con- 
ditions and a similar society, the Sumeric. But it breaks dowm in 
the much smaller but similar Jordan Valley, which has never been 
the seat of a civilization. It probably also breaks down in the 
Indus Valley—that is, if we are right in surmising that the Indus 
Culture was brought there ready made by Sumerian colonists. 
The Lower Ganges Valley may be ruled out of the test as too moist 
and tropical and the Lower Yangise and Lower Mississippi valleys 
as loo moist and temperate, but the most captious critic cannot 
deny that the environmental conditions offered by Egj'pt and 
Mesopotamia are also offered by the valleys of die Rio Gmnde 
and the Colorado River In the United States. Under the hands 
of the modern European settler^ equipped with resources which 
he has brought with him from ihe other side of the Atlantic, these 
rivers of America have performed the miracles w hich the Nile and 
Euphrates performed for Egypt! ac and Sumeric engineers. But 
this magic has never been taught by the Colorado or the Rio 
Grande to people who were not adepts at it already through 
having learnt it elsewhere. 

On the showing of this evidence the environmental factor 
Cannot be the positive factor which brought the ^Buvial' civiliza¬ 
tions into existence' and we shall be confirmed in this conclusion 
if we glance at some other environments which have produced 
civilizations in one area but not in another. 

'iTie Andean Civilization came into existence on a high plateau^ 
and its achievement was tn sharp contrast with the savagery 
ensconced in the Amazonian forests below. Was, then^ the 
plateau the reason why the Andean Society forged ahead of Its 
savage neighbours? Before we admit the idea we ought to glance 
at the same equatorial latitudes in Africa, where the East African 
highlands fringe the forests of the Congo Basin. We shall find that 
in Africa the plateau was no more productive of a 'civilized* society 
than the tropical forests of the great river valley. 

Similarly^ we observe that the Mlnoan Civilization emerged in 
a duster of klands situated in an inland sea and blessed with I he 
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climate of the Mediterranean^ but a similar envirofiment failed to 
evoke another civilization of the archipelago type round the 
Inland Sea of Japan* Japan never gave birth to an independent 
civilization but occupied by an offshoot of a concinental 
civilization that had emerged in the inierior of China, 

I'he Sinic Civilization is sometimes represented as the offspring 
of the Yellow River because it happened to emerge in the Yellow 
River Valley, but the Ehmube Valley with much the same dJspod- 
tion of ehmate and soil and plain and mountain failed to produce 
a similar civilization. 

The Mayan Civilization emerged amid the tropical rainfall and 
vegetation of Guatemala and Britisli Honduras, but no such 
civilization ever arose out of savagery in the similar conditions on 
the Amazon and the Congo. These two river ba^ins^ it is true, 
lie actually astride of the equator, while the Mayan homeland ia 
fifteen degrees north. If we follow^ the fifteenth parallel of latitude 
round to the other side of the world we stumbie upon the tremen¬ 
dous ruins of Ajigkor Wat amid the tropical rainfall and vegeta¬ 
tion of Cambodia. Surely these are comparable with the ruined 
Mayan cities of Copan and Ixkun ? But archaeological evidence 
shows that the civilization represented by Angkor Wat was not 
native to Cambodia but was an offshoot of a Hindu Civilization 
that had emerged in India* 

We might pursue the subject farther* but we have, perhaps^ 
said enough to convince the reader that neither race nor environ- 
ment* taken by itself, can be the positive factor which, within the 
last six thousand years, ha$ shaken humanity out of its static repose 
on the level of primitive society and started it on the hazardous 
quest of civilization^ In any case, neither race nor environments, 
as hitherto envisaged, has offered, or apparently can offer, any 
clue as to why this great transition in human history occurred 
not only in particular places but at pardcuLar dates. 


V. CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 
( 1 ) THE MTtTHOLOGICAL CLUE 

positive factor in the geneses of 

civilizations we have been employing the tactics of the classical 
school of modem physical science. We have been thinking in 
abstract terms and experimenting with the play of inanimate 
forces race and environment. Now that these manccuvres have 
ended in our drawing blank, we may pause to consider whether 
Our Allures may not have been due to some mistake of method. 
Perhaps, under the insidious influence of the spirit O'f an outgoing 
<•8®* We have fallen victims to what we will call the ''apathetic 
fallacy. Ruskin warned his readers against the 'pathetic fallacy' 
of imaginatively endowing inanimate objects w'ith life; but it is 
equally necessary for us to be on our guard against the converse 
error of applying to historical thought, which is a study of living 
creatures, a scientific method devised for the study of inanimate 
nature. In our final attempt to solve the riddle let us follow 
Plato s lead and tiy the alternative course. Let us shut our eyes, 
for the moment, to the formulae of science in order to open our 
ears to the language of mythology. 

It is dear that if the geneses of civilizations are not the result 
of biological factors or of geographical environment acting sepa¬ 
rately, they must be the result of some kind of interaction between 
them. In other words, the factor which we are seeking to identify 
is something not simple but multiple, not an entity but a relation. 
We have the choice of conceiving this relation either as an inter¬ 
action between two inhuman forces or as an encounter between 
two superhuman personalities. Let us yield our minds to the 
second of these two conceptions. Perhaps it will lead us towards 
the light. 

An encounter between two superhuman personalities is the 
plot of some of the greatest dramas that the human imagination has 
conceived. An encounter between Yahweh and the Serpent is 
the plot of the story of the Fall of Man in the Book of Genesis; 
a second encounter between the same antagonists, transfigured 
by a progressive enlightenment of Syriac souls, is the plot of the 
New Testament w'hich tells the story of the Redemption; an 
encounter bctw'een the Lord and Satan is the plot of the Book of 
Job; an encounter between the Lord and Mephisiopheica is the 
plot of Goethe’s Fausr, an encounter bet^veen Gods and Demons 
is the plot of the Scandinavian Valuspa; an encounter between 
Artemis and Aphrodite is the plot of Euripides’ IHfipolytus, 
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We find another version of the same plot in that ubiquitous and 
ever-recurring myth—a ‘primordial image’ if ever there one— 

of the encounter between the Virgin and the Father of her Child. 
The characters in this myth have played their allotted parts on 
a thousand different stages under an infinite variety of names: 
Danae and the Shower of Gold; Europa and the Bull; Semele the 
Stricken Earth and Zeus the Sky that launches the thunderbolt; 
Creusa and Apollo in Euripides' Ion \ Psyche and Cupid; Gretchen 
and Faust. The theme recurs, transfigured, in the Annunciation, 
In our own day in the West this protean myth has re-expressed 
itself as the last word of our astronomers on the genesis of the 
planetary^ system, as witness the following i 

"Wc believe .. - that some two thousand mil [ion years ago ,.. 0 
second star, w-andering blindly through space, happened to come within 
hailing distance of the Sun, Just as the Sun and Moon raise tides on 
the Earth, so this second star must have raised tides on the surface of the 
SuQ. But they would be vety different from the puny tides which tlie 
sms 11 mass of the Moon raises io our oceans; a huge tidal wave must 
have travelled over the surface of the Sun, ultimately forming a moun¬ 
tain of prodigious height, which would rise ever higher and higher as 
the cause of the disturbance came nearer and nearer. .And, before the 
second star began to recede, its tidal pull had become so powerful 
that this mountain was tom to pieces and threw off smaJI fragments of 
itself much as the crest of a wave throws off spray. These small frag¬ 
ments have been circulating round their parent sun ever since. They 
arc the planets^ great and small, of which our Earth is one.^^ 

Thus out of the mouth of the mathematical astronomer, when 
all his complex calculations are done, there comes forth, onceagain, 
the myth of the encounter between the Sun Goddess and her 
ravisher that is so familiar a tale in the mouths of the untutored 
children of nature^ 

The presence and potency of this duality^ in the causation of 
the civiliy^lions w^hose geneses we are studying is admitted by 
a Mewiem Western archaeologist whose studies begin with a con¬ 
centration on enviromnent and end with an intuition of the 
mystery of life: 

'Environment«,, is not the total causation in culture-shaping. . ,« 
It is, beyond doubt, the mtosi oonspicuous single factor.... But there 
is still an indefinable factor which may best be designated quite frankly 

as the unknown quantity, apparently psychological in kind_If s 

be not the most conspicuous factor in the matter, it certainly is the 
most important, the most fate-laden/* 

In our present study of history this insistent theme of the super- 

* Jmttj, Sir Junes: Th* .Xtyilmout pp. I ind 2 , 

• Mcjixu, P. A.: fl/ ihs pp. 
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humait encounter has asserted itself already. At an early stage we 
observed that "a society ... is confronted in the course of iis life 
by a succession of problems' and that ‘the presentation of each 
problem is a challenge to undergo an ordeal*. 

Let us try to analyse the plot of this story or drama Avhich 
repeats itself in such different contexts and in such various forms. 

We may begin with two general features i the encounter is con¬ 
ceived of as a rare and sometimes as a unique event; and it has conse¬ 
quences which are vast in proportion to the vastness of the breach 
which it makes in the customary course of nature. 

Even in the easy-going world of Hellenic mythologyp where the 
gods saw the daughters of men that they Avere fair^ and had their 
way with so many of them that their victims could be marshalled 
and paraded in poetic catalogues^ such incidents never ceased to 
be sensational affairs and in^-ariably resulted in the birihs of 
heroes. In the versions of the plot in which both parties to the 
encounter are superhuman, the rarity and momentousness of 
the event are throAvn into stronger relief. In the Book of Job, ‘the 
day when the Son$ of God came to present themselves before the 
Lord, and Satan Came also among them v is evidently conceived of 
as an unusual occasion; and so is the encounier betw'een the Lord 
and Mephistopheles in the 'Prologue in Heaven* (suggested, of 
course, by the opening of the Book of Job) which starts the action 
of Goethe's Faust. In both these dramas the consequences on 
Earth of the encounier in Heaven are tremendo<us. The personal 
ordeals of Job and Faust represent, in the intuitive language of 
fiction, the infinitely multiple ordeal of mankind; and, in the 
language of theology, the same vast consequence is represented as 
folloAving from the superhuman encounters that are portraved in 
the Book of Genesis and in the Ncav Testament. The expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden, which follows the 
encounter betAveen Yahweh and the Serpent, is nothing less than 
the Fall of Man; the passion of Christ in the Xew I'estamcnt is 
nothing less than Man*& Redemption. Even the birth of our 
planetaiy^ system from the encounter of ttvo suns, as pictured bv 
our modem astronomer is declared by the same authority to be 
'an event of almost unimaginable rarity*. 

In every case the story opens w'ith a perfect state of Yin. Faust 
is perfect in knowledge; Job is perfect in goodness and prosperity; 

Adam and Eve are perfect in innocence and ease; the Virgins_ 

Gretchen, Danae and the rest—arc perfect in purity and beauty. 
In the astronomer's universe the Sun, a perfect orb, travels on its 
course intact and w^hole. When Yin is thus complete, it is ready 
to pass over into Yang, But what is to make it pass ? A change in 
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a state by defimtiOEi^ 1 $ perfect after its kind can only be 

started by an impulse or motive which comes from outside^ If 
we think of the state as one of physical equilibrium, we must bring 
in another star. If we think of it as one of psychic beatitude or 
ntruaNa, we must bring another actor on to the stage: a critic to 
set the mind tfunking again by suggesting doubts; an adversary 
to set the heart feeling again by insrilling distress or discontent or 
fear or antipathy. This is the role of the Sejpent in Genesis^ of 
Satan in the Book of Job, of Mephistopheles in Fwst, of Loki in 
the Scandinavian mythologyp of the Divine Lovers in the %■ irgin 
myths. 

In the language of science we may say that the function of the 
rntruding factor is to supply that on which it intrudes with a 
stimohis of the kind beat calculated to evoke the most potently 
Creative v'ariations. In the language of myihology and theology^ 
the impulse or motive which makes a perfect Yin-state pass over 
into new' Yang-activity comes from an intrusion of the Devil into 
the universe of God. The event can best be described in these 
mythological images because they are not embarrassed by the 
contradiction that arise;s when the statement is translated into 
logical terms. In logic, if God’s universe is perfect, there cannot 
be a Devil outside it, w'hile, if the Devil exists, the perfection 
which he cornea to spoil must have been incomplete already 
through the very fact of his existence. This logical contradiction, 
which cannot be logically resolved^ is intuitively transcended in 
the imagery of the poet and prophet, who give glory to an omni¬ 
potent God yet take it for granted that He is subject to tivo crucial 
limitations. 

The first limitation is that, in the perfection of what He has 
created already. He cannot find an opponunity^ for further creative 
activity. If God is conceived of as tnanseendentT the works of 
creation are as glorious as ever they were but they cannot ‘be 
changed from glory into glorJ^^ The second limitation on God*3 
pow'er is that when the opportunity for fresh creation Is offered to 
Him from outside He cannot but take it. When the Deri I chal¬ 
lenges Him He cannot refuse to take the challenge up, God is 
bound to accept the predicament because He can refuse only at 
the price of denying His own nature and ceasing to be God. 

If God is thus not omnipotent In logical terms, js He still mytho¬ 
logically invincible? If He is bound to take up the Dcvii'a 
challenge, is He also bound to win the ensuing battle ? In Euripides’ 
Hippolytus, where God's part is played by xArtemis and the Devirs 
by Aphrodite, Artemis is not only unable to decline the combat but 
i$ foredoomed to defeat. The relations between the Olympians 
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are aiiarchic and Artemis in the epilogue can console herself only 
by making up her mind that one day she will play the Devil'a 
role herselJf at Aphrodite's expense. The result is not creation but 
destruction. In the Scandmavian i-ersion destruction is likewise 
the outcome in RagnarSk—when 'Gods and Demons slay and are 
slain"—though the unique genius of the author of Voiuspa makes 
his SibyEs vision pierce the gloom to behold the light of a new 
dawn beyond it. On the other hand^ in another version of the 
plolj the combat which follows the compulsory acceptance of 
the challenge lakes the form, not of an exchange of fire in which 
the Devil hp the first shot and cannot fail to kill his man, but of 
a wager which the Devil is apparently bound to lose. The classic 
works in which this wager mol if is worked out are the Book of Job 
and Goethe^s FimsL 

It is in Goethe's drama that the point is most clearly made. 
j\fter the Lord has accepted the wager with Mephistopheles in 
Heaven, the terms are agreed on Earth, between Mephistopheles 
and Faust, as follows: 

Fmtst. Comfort and quiell—no. no! none of these 
For me^l ask them not—I seek them not- 
If ever 1 upon the bed of sloth 
Lie down and rest, then be the hour in which 
1 BO lie down and rest my last of life. 

Canst thou by falsehood or by fiattciy 
Delude me into Belf-complacent smiles^ 

Cheat me into tranquillity ? Come then. 

And welcome^ life's last diy—be this our wager, 

ATtph. Done. 

FausL Done^ say I: clench we at once the bargaim 
If ever time should flow so calmly on* 

Soothing my spirits in such oblivion 
That in the pleasant trance 1 would arrest 
And hail the happy moment in its exhurse, 

Bidding it Unger with me , *, . 

Then willingly do I consent to perish.* 

The bearing of this mythical compact upon our problem of the 
gen^s of civilizations can be brought out by identifying Faust* 
at the moment w hen he makes his bet* with one of those ^awakened 
sleepers' who have ri$en from the ledge on which they had been 
lying torpid and have started to climb on up the face of the cliff* 
In the language of our simile* Faust is saying: T have made up 
my mind to leave this ledge and climb this precipice in search of 
the next ledge above. In attempting this 1 am aware that 1 am 

■ Goclhc"i poujl, IL 16^1-1706 (John An^tcr't ltAn&ljt!inn)v 
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safety behind me. Yet, for the sake of the possibihty of 
achievement, I wilJ take the risk of a fall and destmctiori;' 

In the story as told by Goethe the intrepid climber^ after an 
ordeal of mortal dangers and desperate reverses, succeeds in the 
end in scaling the cliff triumphantly. In the Nciv Testament the 
same ending is given, through the reveladon of a second encounter 
between the same pair of antagonists, to the combat between 
Yahweh and the Serpent which, in the original version in Genesis, 
had ended rather in the manner of the combat between Artemis 
and Aphrodite in the Hippolytm. 

In Job< Faust and the New Testament alike it is suggested, or 
even declared outright, that the wager cannot be won by the 
Devil; that the Devil, in meddling with God’s work, cannot 
frustrate but can only serve the purpose of God, who remains 
master of the situation all the time and gives the Devil rope for 
the Devil to hang himself Then has the Devil been cheated? 
Did God accept a wager which He knew He could not lose? That 
Tvould be a hard saying; for if it were true the whole transaction 
would have been a sham. An encounter which was no encounter 
could not produce the consequences of an encounter—the vast 
cosmic consequence of causing Yin 10 pass over into Yang, Per* 
haps the explanation is that the wager which the Devil offers and 
which God accepts covers, and thericby put$ in real jeopardy, a 
part of God's creation but not the whole of it. The part really is 
at stake; and, though the wrhole j$ not, the chances and changes 
to which the part is exposed cannot conceivably leave the whole 
unaffected. In the language of mythology, when one of God's 
creatures is tempted by the Devil, God Himself is thereby given 
the opportunity^ to re-create the World. The Devil's interventiont 
whether it succeeds or fails on the particular issue—and either 
result is possible—has accomplished that transition from Yin to 
Yang for which God has been yearning. 

As for the human proiagonist^s part, suffering is the keynote 
of it in every presentaifon of the drama, W'heiher the player of the 
part is Jesus or Job or Faust or Adam and I'he picture of 
Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden is a reminiscence of the 
Yin-state to which primitive man attained in the food-gathering 
phase of economy, after he had established his ascendancy^ over 
the rest of the flora and fauna of the Earth, The Fall, in response 
to the temptation to eat of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, symbolizes the acceptance of a challenge to abandon this 
achieved integration and to venture upon a fresh differentiation 
out of which a fresh integration may—or may not—arise. I’he 
expulsion from the Garden into an unfriendly world in which the 
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Woman must bring forth children in sorrow and the Man must 
eat bread in the sweat of his face, is the ordeal which the accep¬ 
tance of the Serpent’s challenge has entailed. The sexual inter^ 
course between Adam and Eve. which follows, is an act of social 
creation. It bears fruit in the birth of two sons who impersonate 
two nascent civilizations: Abel the keeper of sheep and Cain the 
tiller of ihe ground. 

In our own generation, one of our most distinguished and 
original-minded students of the physical environment of human 
liftr tffiis ihe same story In his oivn way: 

‘Ages ago a band of naked, houseless, fireless savages started from 
their hom^ in thcr torrid sonc and pushed steadjjv northward from 
the beginning of spring m the end of eummer, I’hey never guessed 
that they had left the land of consnani warmth until in September they 
began to feel an uncomfortable chill at night. Day bv day it grew 
worse. Not knowing its cause, they travelled this wav or that to 
Some went southward, but only a handful relumed to their former 
home. There they resun^ed the old life, and their descendants are un- 
tutored savages to this day. Of those who W'andered in other directions, 
all penshed except one small band. Finding that they coutd not escape 
the nipping air, the memheis of this band used the loftiest of human 
Jacuhics, the power of conscious invention. Some tded to find shelter 
by digging in the ground, some gathered branches and leaves to make 
huts and warm beds, and some wrapped themselves in the shins of the 
beasts that they had slain. Soon these savages had taken some of the 
greatest steps towards civilization. The naked were clothed; the house* 
less sheltered: the improvidLfit learnt to div meat and stone it, with 
nuts, for the winter; and at last the art of preparing fire was discovered 
a fueans of keeping warm. Thu^ they sut^imd where at first they 
thought that they were doomed. And in the process of adjusting them* 
^\y& to a hard environment they advanced by enormous strides, 
leaving the tropical pan of mankind far in the lear/^ 

A classical scholar likewise translates the sto^ into the scientific 
terminoJogy of our age: 

‘It is ... a paradox of advancement that, if Necessity be the mother 
of Invention, the other parent is Obstinacy^ the determination that you 
wil go on Uving under adverse conditions rather than cut your iusseg 
and go w'herc life is easier. It was no accident, that is, that civilization 
as wc know it. began in that ebb and flow of climate, flora and fauna 
which characterizes the four-fold Ice Age. Those primates who just 
out*'as arboreal conditions wilted retained their primacy amotii? 
servants of natural law. but they forewent the conquest of nature 
Those others won through, and became men, who stood itieir ground 
when there were no more trees to sit in, who "made do” with meat 
when fruit did not ripen, who made fires and dtuhes rather than 
‘ Huntiniitaii, Elliwanh; C^t und Climatf, pp. 40S'6, 
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fallow the sunshine; vtho fordfied their lairs and trained their young 
and vindicated the reasonablencsa □/ a world that seemed so reason* 
less/' 

The first stage, thenj of the human protL^gonist's ordeal is a 
transition from Yin to Yang through a dynamic act—performed 
by God's creature under temptation from the Adversary—which 
enables God Himself to resume His creative activity. But this 
progress has to be paid for; and it is not God but Geid's servant, 
the human sower, who pays the price. Finally, after many vicissi¬ 
tudes, the sufferer triumphant series as the pioneer* I'he human 
protagonist in the divine drama not only serves God by enabling 
Him to reneiv His creation but also serves his fellow men by 
pointing the Avay for others to follow* 


( 2 ) THE MYTH APPLIED TO THE PROBLEM 
The Unpredictable Factor 

By the light of mythology we have gained some insight Into the 
nature of challenges and responses. We have come to see that 
creation is the outcome of an encounter, that genesis is a product 
of interaction. Lec us now' return to our immediate quest: our 
search for the positive factor that has shaken part of mankind out 
of ^ihe integration of custom' into ‘the ditferenEiation of civifiKa- 
tion' w'iihin the last six thousand years. Let us review the origins 
of our twent)'-one civilizations in order to ascertain, by an empiri- 
cal test, whether the conception of "Challenge-and-Response’ 
answers to the factor of which we are in search any better than 
the hypotheses of race and environment, which we have already 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

In this fresh survey W'e shall still be concerned w^th race and 
environment, but we shall regard them in a new light. We shall 
no longer be on the look-out for gome simple cause of the geneses 
of civilistations which can be demonstrated ahvays and everywhere 
to produce an identical effect. We shall no longer be surprised if, 
in the production of civilizations^ the same race or the same en* 
vironment appears to be fruitful in one instance and sterile in 
another. In fact* we shall no longer make the scientific postulate 
of the Uniformity of Nature, ivhich we rightly made so long as \vc 
were thinking of our problem in scientific terms as the function 
of a play of inanimate forces. We shall be prepared now to recog¬ 
nize that, even if W'e w^ere exactly acquainted with all the racial, 
environmental, and other data that arc capable of being formulated 

* f. Lrl pp, 277^* 
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^entifi^lly, we shpuld not be able to predict the Qutcome of the 
inteniction between the forces which these data represent^ any 
more than a mi Jitary expert can predict the outcome of a battle 
or campaign from an inE^ide knowledge^ of the dispositions and 
resources of both the opposing general stafTsp or a bridge ex pen 
the outcome of a game from a simiJar knowledge of all the cards 
in every hand. 

In both these analogies 'inside knowledge^ i$ not sufficient to 
enable its possessor to predict results with any exactness or assur-- 
ance because it^ is not the same thing as complete knowledge. 
There is one thing W'hich must remacn an unknown quantitv to 
the best-informed onlooker because it is beyond the knowledge of 
the combalantSp or players, themselves; and it is the most impor¬ 
tant term in the et^uation which the would-be calculator has to 
solve* 1 his unknown quantity is the reaction of the actors to the 
ordeal iivhen it actually comes. These psychological momenta, 
which are inherently impossible to weigh and measure and there¬ 
fore to estimate scientifically in advance, are the verv forces which 
actually decide the issue when the encounter takes place. And 
that is why the veiy greatest military geniuses have admitted an 
incalculable element in their successes. Jf religious, they have 
attributed their victories to God, like Cromw’ell; if merely super¬ 
stitious, to the ascendanc)' of their *star‘, like Napoleom 

The Getiesis of //« Egyptiac CiviUzati&n 

When dealing with environment in the previous chapter we 
assumed, as the Hellenic authors of the environment theory 
naturally assumed, that environment is a static factor; more parti- 
cularly, that within the limits of 'historic^ time the phvsicai condi¬ 
tions presenied by the Afrasian Steppe and the Nile Valley have 
wen always the same as they are to-day and as they were twenty- 
four centuries ago when the Greeks spun their theories round 
them. But in fact we know' that this has not been so. 

^Uhiie Northern Europe was covered in ice as far as the Hsr?, and 
the Alps and the Pyrenee# were capped with glaciers, the Arctic high 
pressure dcHccted southwards the Atlantic rainstorma. The c>'cIoncs 
that to-day traverse Central Europe ihcri passed over the Mediter¬ 
ranean Basin and the Korthem Sahara and continued^ uriEirained by 
Lebanon, across Mesopotamia and Arabia to Persia and India. The 
parched Sahara enjoyed a regular rainfall, and farther east the showers 
were not only rnore bountiful than to-day but were distributed over 
the whole year, instead of being restricted to the winter. . . * 

‘VVe should expect in North Africa, Arabia, Persia and the Indus 
Valley parklands and savannahs, such as Eourish to-day north of 
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the Mediterranean.. * . While the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros 
and the reindeer were browsing in France and Southern England, 
North Africa was supporting a fauna that is found to-day on the 
Zambesi in Rhodesia. . .. 

The pleasant grasslands of North Africa and Southern Asia were 
naturally as thickly populated by man as the frozen steppes of Europe, 
and it is reasonable to suspect that in this favourahfeand indeed stimu¬ 
lating environment man would make greater progress than in the ice¬ 
bound north."^ 

But after the close of the Ice Age our Afrasian area began to 
experience a profound physical change in the direction of desicca¬ 
tion j and simultaneously two or more civilisations arose in an 
area which had previously, like all the rest of the trLhabitcd world, 
been occupied solely by primitive societies of the palaeotithic 
order. Our archaeologists encourage us to look upon the desicca¬ 
tion of Afrasia as a challenge to W'hich the geneses of these dviliaa- 
tions were the responses. 

'Now w^e are on the brink of the great revoEution, and soon we shall 
encounter men who are masters of their own food supply through 
possession of domesticated animals and the cultivation of cereals. It 
seems inevitable to connect that re%^lution with the crisis produced 
by the melting of the northern glaciers and consequent contraction of 
the Arctic high pressure over Europe and diveraion of the Atlantic rain- 
slorms from the South Mediterranean^ Zone to their present course 
across Central Europe. 

'That event would certainly tax the ingenuity of the inhabitants 
of the former grassland xonc to the utmost. ... 

Taced with the gradual desiccation consequent upon the re-shift 
northward of the Atlantic cyclone belt as the European glacieis con¬ 
tracted, three alternatives were open to the hunting populations 
affected. They might move northward or southward with their prey, 
following the climatJc belt to which they were accusTomed; they might 
remain at home eking out a miserable existence on such game as could 
withstand the drought; or they might—still without leaving their 
homeland—emancipate themselves from dependence on the whims of 
their environment by domesticating animals and taking to agriculture/^ 

In the event, those that changed neither their habitat nor their 
way of life paid the penalty of extinction for their failure to respond 
to the challenge of desiccation. 'I'hose that avoided changing thetr 
habitat by changing their w^y of life and transforming them¬ 
selves from hunters into shepherds became the nomads of the 
Afrasian Steppe. Their achievement and fate will demand our 
attention in another part of this book. Of those that elected to 
change their habitat rather than change their way of life, the 

^ Child?, V. G.: Tht Moit Aacieni Eajl, ch. ii. 

^ [bid., ch. iii. 
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commumties whicli avoided the drought by following the cyclone 
belt as it shifted northward exposed themselves, unintenEionally, 
to a new challenge—the challenge of the northern seasonal cold— 
which evoked a new creative response in such as did not succumb 
to It; while the communities which avoided the drought by 
retreating wuthward into the monsoon belt came under the 
soponfic influence emanating from the climatic monotony of 
the Tropics, Fifthly and finally there were communities that 
responded to the challenge of desiccation by changing their habitat 
an f eir way of life alike, and this rare double reaction was the 
ynarnic act which created the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations 
out of some of the primitive societies of the vanishing Afrasian 
grasslands. 

'I’he change in these creative communities’ way of life was the 
thoroughgoing transformation of food-gatherers and hunters into 
^liivatom, I he change in their habitat was small in point of 
distance but vast if measured by the difference in character be¬ 
tween the grasslands which they abandoned and the new physical 
environment m which they now made their home. When the 
grasslands werJooktng the lower valley of the Nile turned into 
the Libyan Desert and the grasslands overlooking the lower vallev 
of the Euphrates and Tigris into the Rub' al-Khali and the Dasht-i- 
LQt, these heroic pioneers-^inspired bv audacity or by despera- 
^on—plunged into the jungic-swamps of the valley bottoms, never 
ix-fore penetrated by man, which their dvnamic act was to turn 
into the Land of Egypt and the Land of Shinar. To their neigh¬ 
bours, who took the alternative courses described above, their 
venture must Kaye seemed a forlorn hope; for in the outlived age 
w hen the area which was now beginning to mm into the Afrasian 
teppe b«n an earthly paradise the Nilotic and Mesopo¬ 
tamian jungle-swamp had been a forbidding and apparently 
impenetrable wilderness. As it turned out, the venture succeeded 
bcj'ond the inost anguine hopes in which the pioneers can ever 
nave indulged. The wantonness of nature was subdued by the 
V the formless jungle-swamp made way for a pattern 
of ditches and einbankments and fields; the lands of Egypt and 
Shinar were reclaimed from the wilderness and the Egyptiac and 
Sumenc societies started on their great adventures. 

Ihe Lower Nile Valley into which our pioneers descended 
WM not only very different from the valley as we see it to-dav 
^ter Sixpr centuries of skilled labour have left their mark on iv 
It was almost equally different from what it would be to-dav if 
man had left its re-fashioning to nature. Even as comrurat'‘ i 
late as the times of the Old and the Middle Kingdom-%at islj 
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&ay, fteveral millennia after the days of the pioneers—the hippo¬ 
potamus, the crocodile and a variety of wild fowl, none of which 
are now found below the First Cataract, were common objects in 
the lower valley^ as is proved by the evidence of sculptures and 
paintings which surv'ive from that period. What is true of the birds 
and animals is true also of the vegetation. Though desiccation 
had set in, Egypt still had rainfall and ihc Delta w’as a waterlogged 
marsh. It is probable that the Lower Nile above the Delta re¬ 
sembled in those days the Upper Nile country of the Bahr-al- 
Jabal in the Equatorial Pronnee of the Sudan and that the Delta 
ii$elf resembled the region round Lake No \vhere the Bahr-al- 
Jabal and the Bahr-aLtihazal mingle their w'aters. What follows 
is a present-day description of this dismal country: 

'The scenery of the Bahr-aJ-Jabal throughout its course through 
the Sudd [reed-pack] region is monotonous to a degree. There are 
no banks at all, except at a few isolated spots, no semblance of any ridge 
on the water's edge, Reedy swamps stretch for many kilometres upon 
cither side^ Their expanse is only broken at intervals by lagoons of open 
water. Their surface is only a few centimetrea above that of the water- 
level in the river w^hen at its lowest, and a rise of half a metre floods 
them to an immense distance. These marshes are covered with a dense 
growth of water-weeds, extending in every direction to the horizon, , * * 

‘Throughout this whole region, more especially between Bor and 
Lake No, it is extremely rare to see any sign of human life.. ^ ^ The 
w hole region has an aspect of desoladcm bey ond the power of words to 
describe. It must be seen to be understood.'^ 

It is uninhabited because the people w^ho live on its outskirts 
are not confronted^ here and now^ as the fathers of the Egyptiac 
Civilization were confronted when they ivere squatting on the 
borders of the Lower Nile Valley six thousand years ago^ W'ith the 
hard choice of plunging into the forbidding Sudd or dinging to 
an ancestral habitat in process of transformation from an earthly 
paradise into an inhospitable desert. If our scholars are right in 
their surmise, the forefathers of these people tvho now live on 
the margin of the Sudane^ Sudd were living, in what is now the 
Libyan Desert, cheek by Jowl with the founders of the Egyptiac 
Civilization at the time when these responded to the challenge of 
desiccation by making their momentous choice. At that time, it 
tvould s^m, the ancestors of the modem Dinka and Shilluk 
parted with their heroic neighbours and followed the line of least 
fesistance by retreating southwards to a country^ where they 
could continue 10 live, without changing their w-ay of life, in 

* Gsniizi, Sir Wiltiam] up<nt iha Bmin cf thr Uppgf 1^4, pp. 
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physical surroundings partly identical with those to which they 
were accustomed. They settled in the Tropical Sudan, within the 
range of the equatorial rains, and here their descendants remain 
to this day living the self-same life as their remote ancestors. In 
their new home the sluggish and unambitious emigrants found 
whdt their souh desired^ 

‘On the Upper Nile there dwell to-day people allied to the oldest 
Egyptians m appearance, stature, cranial proportions, language and 
dress. These are mled by rain-itiaher magictans or by divine kinra 
who were until recently ritually slAin, and the tribes are oiganised in 
tCPtcitiic plane.... It really looks as if among these tribes on the Upper 
Nile social development had been arrested at a stage that the Egi piians 
had traversed before thetr history' began. There we have a Jiving 
museum whose exhibits supplement and vivify the prehistoric cases tn 
our CQllecdons/^ 

The parallel between earlier conditions in one part of the Nile 
Basin and present-day conditions in another part invites certain 
speculations. Supposing that the challenge of desiccation had 
never been presented to the inhabitants of the Nile Basin in those 
parts of it which, under present conditions, are beyond the range 
of the equatori^ rains: in that event would the delta and lower 

w original state of nature? 

\\ouJd the EgyptiacCivili^.ation never have arisen? Would these 
be squatting still on the edge of an untamed Lower Nile 
Valley as the Shillukand Dinha are now squatting on the edge of 
the Bahj'-aJ-Jabal ? And there is another line of speculation which 
(^ncems not the past but the future. We may remind oiir&elvcs 
that on the time-scale of the universe, or of our planet, or of life 
Or *ven of the genus hotno, s span of six thousand years is a 
negligible lapse of time. Supposing that another challenge, as for¬ 
midable as that which presented itself to the inhabitants of the 
Lower Nile Valley yesterday, at the end of the Ice Age, were to 
present itMif to the inhabitants of the Upper Nile Basin to¬ 
morrow: is there any reason to believe that they are incapable of 
responding by some equally dynamic act which might have equal! v 
crcatii e effecca? ^ ^ 

We need not require that this hypothetical challenge to the 
Shilluh and Dinha shall be of the same kind as that presented to 
the fat hers of the Egyptiac Civilization. Let us imagine that the 
challenge comes not from the physical but from the human en- 
vironment, not from a change of climate but from the intrusion 
of an alien civilization. Is not this very challenge being actuallv 
presented under our eyes to the print!tive inhabitants of Tropied 

* Childe, V. G.i 7 ‘iim Mvfi Amtitrit Eait, pp. iq.^! |_ 
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Afriia by the impaci of our Westt nj Ci viliaatioji—a human agency 
K'hich. Ill OUT generation, ia playing the ttiythicaJ role of Mephis- 
topheJea totsards every other extant civilization and towards every 
extant pnmjtive society on the face of the Earth? The chaJlenee 
IS stiJi so recent that we cannot yet forecast the ultimate response 
that any of the challenged societies will make to it. We can only 
s3y that th(S failure of the fathers to respond to ons challenge would 
not condemn the children to fail in face of another challenge when 
their hour came. 

The Genesis of the Swttetie Cwihsation 

V\e can deal with this problem briefly, for here we have a 
challenge identical with that which confronted the fathers of the 
Egypriac Civilization and a response which was of the same kind. 
The desiccation of Afrasia likewise impelled the fathers of the 
Sumeric Civilization to come to grips with the jungle-swamp of 
the lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates and to transform it 
into the L^nd of Shinar. The material aspects of these two geneses 
ajrnost coincide. The spiritual characteristics of the two resultant 
civilizations, their religion, their art, and even their social life, 
display much lea similarity—another indication that, in the field 
of our studies, Identic causes cannot be presumed, a prion, to 
produce identic effects. 

'I’he ordeal through which the fathers of the Sumeric Civiliza¬ 
tion passed is commemorated in Sumeric legend. The slaying of 
the dragon Tlamat by the god -Marduk and the creation of the 
World out of her mortal remains signifies the subjugation of the 
primeval wilderness and the creation of the Land of Shinar by 
the canalization of the waters and the dtaining of the soil. The 
atop? of the Flood records nature’s revolt against the shackles 
w'hich man s audacity had placed on her. In the ffiblical version, 
a literary heritage of the Jews from their exile by the waters of 
Babylon, 'the Flood’ has become a household word of our Western 
Society, It has remained for modem archaeologists to discover 
the original version of the legend and also to find direct evidence 
of a particular flood of abnormal severity in a thick layer of floods 
laid clay which intervenes between the earliest and the later strata 
deposited by human habitation on the sites of certain historic 
stats of the Sumeric culture. 

'I'he basin of the Tigris and Euphrates, Lke the basin of the 
Nile, displays for our observation a ‘museum* in which we can 
study the normal aspect of inanimate nature in the wilderness 
which man has transformed, together with the life that was lived 
in this wilderness by the first Sumeric pioneers. In Mesopotamia, 
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however, this museum is not to be found, as in the Nile Basin, by 
travelling up-stream. It lies in the new delu at the head of the 
Persi|ui Gulf which has been laid down by the confluence of 
the sister streams in times posterior not only to the genesis of the 
Su meric Civilization but to its extinction and also to the extinction 
of its Babylonic successor. These marshes, which have gradually 
come into existence during the last two or three thousand years, 
have remained in their virgin state down to this day only because no 
human society with the will to master them has appeared on the 
^^ne. The marshmen by whom they are haunted have learnt to 
adapt themselves to this environment in a passive way, as is indi¬ 
cated by their nickname, ‘the web-feet’, which they received from 
British soldiers who encountered them in the war of 1914-1S, but 
they have never yet gird^ themselves for the task, which the 
fathers of the Sumeric Civilization accomplished in similar country 
near by wme five or six thousand years ago, of transforming the 
marshes into a nettvork of canals and fields. 

The Genesis of ifte Sintc Civilizalion 

If we consider next the genesis of the Sinic Civilization in the 
lower valley of the Yellow KJver we shall find a human response 
to a challenge from physical nature which ^vas perhaps even more 
severe than the challenge of the Two Rivers and of the Nile. In 
the wilderness which man once transformed into the cradle of the 
Stnic Civilization, the ordeal of marsh and bush and Rood was 
rapped by the ordeal of a temperature which varied seasonally 
between extremes of summer heat and winter cold. The father 
of the Sinic Civilization do not seem to have differed in race from 
the peoples occupying the vast region to the south and south-west 
which extends from the Yellow River to the Brahmaputra and 
from the Tibetan Plateau to the China Sea. If certain mem¬ 
bers of that wide-spread race created a civilization while the rest 
remained culturally sterile, the explanation may be that a creative 
faculty, latent in all alike, was evoked in those particular members, 
and in those only, by the pre^ntatiun of a challenge to which the 
r«t did not happen to be exposed. The precise nature of that 
challenge is impossible to determine m the present state of our 
knovs'ledg^ certainty is that the fathers 

of the Sinic Civilization in their home by the Yellow River did not 
enjoy ^e fancied but delusive advantage of an easier environ¬ 
ment than ^cir neighbours. Indeed, none of the related neon|« 
farther muth, in the valley of the Yangtse, for example, where this 
civilization did not onginate. can have had so hard a fight for life 
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7 tte Geneiss itj the ^oyan and Andean dvilizatiojit 

The challenge u> ^'hich the Maji'^n CiviJization was a response 
was the luxuriance of the tropical forest. 

‘pe hpyan culture was made possible by the agricultural conquest 
ol the nch lowlan^ where the exuberance of nature can only be held 
in check by organised effort. On the highlands the preparation of the 
Jand la comparatively easy, owing to scanty natural vegetation and a 
control v«ted in irrigation. On the lowlands, however, g™t trees 
have to felled and fast-growing bushes kept down by untirine 
energy. But w^hen nature is truly tamed she returns recompense many- 
loJd to the danng fanner, Morwver, there is reason to believe that the 
remov^ of ^e for«t cover over large areas affects favourably the 
condjirons of life which under a canopy of leaves s« hard indeed.’’ 

This i^allcnge, which called the Mayun CiviJiaation into exist- 
ence to the north of the Ischtnus of Panama, found no response on 
me other aide of the Isthmus, The civilizatiaiis which arose in 
Son^ America responded to two quite different challenges, from 
the Andean Plateau and from the adjoining Pacific Coast. On the 
plateau the fathers of the .Andean Civilization were challenged bv 
a bleak dimate and a grudging soil; on the coast they were chal- 
tfnged by the heat and drought of an almost rainieaa equatorJal 
^es^rt at sea-level| which could only be made to blossom as the rose 
by me works of man. The pioneers of the civilization on the coast 
conjured their oases out of the desert by husbanding the scanty 
waters that descended from the western scarp of the plateau and 
giving life to the plains by irrigation. The pioneers on the plateau 
transformed their mountain-sides into fields by husbanding the 
stanty soli on terraces preserved by a ubiquitous system of 
Idbonou&Jy constructed retaining waUs* 

y/ftf Gert^sts &f fAe Civilhratwft 

We have now explained in terms of responses to challenges from 
the physical environment the geneses of five out of our six un- 
II sixth was a response to a physical 

challenge that we have not yet enenuntered in this survey, the 
challenge of the sea. 

Whence came these pioneers of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos' ? 
rom Europe, Asia or Africa ? A glance at the map would suggest 
that they would have come from Europe or Asia, for the islands 
^e very much nearer to these mainlands than to North Africa-- 
^cing, in fact, the peaks of submerged mountain ranges which, 
but for a collapse in prehistoric times and the inflow of the waters,' 
Spinden, H. f.i Xnrimf CtrUiaaticnit qT Ahmeo und Ctniral Amnitit, p, 65, 
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would mn conlinuously from Anatolia to Greece. Eut we are 
faced with the disconocrtingj yet indubitable^ testimony of archaeo¬ 
logists that the oJdesc remains of human habitation are found in 
Crete, an island comparatively distant from both Greece and 
Anatolia^ though it is nevertheless nearer to both of them than it 
is to Africa* Ethnology supports the suggestion that archaeology 
throws out; for it appears to be established that among the earliest 
know n inhabitants of the continents faring the Aegean there w^ere 
certain clearly marked distinctions of physical type. The earliest 
know^n inhabitants of Anatolia and Greece were ^broad-heads'; the 
earliest knoivn inhabitants of the Afrasian grasslands were 'long¬ 
heads'; and an analysis of the oldest relics of human physique in 
Crete seems to indicate that the island first occupied wholly 
or mainly by 'long-heads^ while the "broad-heads\ though they 
eventually became predominant, w^re originally either not repre¬ 
sented in the population of Crete at all or only in a small minority. 
This ethnological evidence points to the conclusion that the first 
human beinp to secure a footing in any part of the Aegean Archi¬ 
pelago were immigrants from the desiccation of the Afrasian grass¬ 
lands. 

\Vc have, then^ to add a sixth to the five responses to this de¬ 
siccation that we have already noted. To those who stayed where 
they were and perished; to those w ho stayed where they were and 
became nomads; to those who went south and retained their old 
way of life, like the Dinka and Shilluk; to those who w ent north 
and became neolithic agriculturists on the European Continent; 
to those who plunged into the jungle-sw'amps and made the 
E^^ptiac and Sumeric civilizations, we must add those who, 
going north and striking, not the comparatively easy passages 
offered by then surviving isthmuses or still existing straits, but the 
intimidating void of the open Mediterranean, accepted this 
further challenge, crossed the broad sea, and made the Minoan 
Civilization. 

If this analysis is correct, it offers a fresh illustration of the 
truth that, in the geneses of civilizations, the interplay between 
challenge and responses is the factor which counts above all 
others—in this case above proximity. If proximity had been the 
determining factor in the occupation of the ArchipelagOp then the 
inhabitanta of the nearest continents, Europe and Asia, w'ould 
have been the first occupants of the Aegean islands. Many of the 
islands are 'within a stone's throw" of these mainlands, whereas 
Crete is two hundred miles from the nearest point in Africa Yet 
the islands nearest to Europe and Asia, w hich apparently were not 
occupied until a much later date than Crete, appear to have been 
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occupied ocmcurrently by long-hcacb" and road-heads'; which 
that, after the Afrasians had laid the foundations of the 
Minoan Civilization, others entered into their labours, either from 
mere imitation of the pioneers or because some pressure or chal¬ 
lenge which we cannot precisely identify forced them too, in their 
time, to make the same response as the original Afrasian occupants 
of Crete had already made under still more formidable conditions. 

The Getteses 0/ ike Aj^Uated 

WTten we pass from the 'unrelated' dvilizations, which arose 
out of the Yin-state of primitive society, to those bter civilizations 
that were in varying ways and degrees related to 'civilized^ prede¬ 
cessors, it is obvious that in their case, though there may have been 
some degree of physical challenge to stimulate them too, the prin¬ 
cipal and essential challenge as a human challenge arising out of 
their relationship to the society to which they were affiliated^ This 
challenge is implicit in the relation itself^ which begins with a 
dilTerentiation and culminates in a secession- The differentiation 
takes place within the body of the antecedent civilization^ when 
that civilization begins to lose the creative power through whichj 
in its period of growth, it had at one time inspired a wluntary 
allegiance in the hearts of the people below its surface or beyond 
its borders. \Mien this happens, the ailing civilisation pays the 
penalty for its failing vitality by being disintegrated into a domi¬ 
nant minority, w*hich rules with increasing oppressiveness but 
no longer leads, and a proletariat (internal and external) w^hich 
responds to this challenge by becoming conscious that it has a soul 
of its own and by making up its mind to save its soul alJve. The 
dominant minority's will to repress evokes in the proletariat a will 
to secede; and a conflict between these two wills continues while 
the declining civilization verges towards its fall, until, when it is 
in artienh martis, the prokiariat at length breaks free from what 
w^as once its spiritual home but has now become a prison-house 
and finally a City of Destruction. In this conflict betw'een a 
proletarEat and a dominant minorily, as it works itself out from 
beginning to end, we can discern one of those dramatic spiritual 
encounters which renew the w'ork of creation by carrying the life 
of the Universe out of the stagnation of autumn through the pains 
of winier into the ferment of spring. The sece^ion of the proles 
tariat is the dynamic act* in response to the challenge, through 
which the change from Yin to Yang is brought about; and in this 
dynamic separation the ‘affiliated* civilization is bom* 

Can w^e discern a physical challenge also at the geneses of our 
affiliated civilizations? We saw* in our second chapter* that the 
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afHItaeed civilizations Mfere related in difFering degrees to their 
predeccssdrs in the matter of their geographical location. At one 
end of the scale, the Babylooic Civilization developed wholly 
within the homeland of its antecedent Sumcric Society, Here a 
physi(^^ challenge can hardly have entered into the genesis of the 
new civilization at all, except in so far as, during the interregnum 
between the two dvilbations, their common cmdle may have 
relapsed to some extent into its primitive state of nature and to 
that extent have challenged the fathers of the later civ^tli^tion to 
repeat the initial acliicvement of their predecessors. 

^■\hen, however, the afliliated civilization has broken new 
ground and established its home partly or wholly outside the 
area of the antecedent civilization, there will have been a chaJlenge 
from the new and unmastered physical environment Thus, our 
J^escem Civilization was exposed at its genesis to a challenge 
from the forests and the rains and the frosts of Transalpine 
Europe which l^d not confronted the antecedent Hellenic CiviHza- 
iion. The Indie Civilization was exposed at its genesis to a chal¬ 
lenge from the moist tropical forests of ihe Ganges Valley which had 
not confronted its predecessor, the Sumcric Civilization's outlving 
produce or counterpart in the Indus VaUeyj The Hittite CiviJiza^ 
tion was ex^sed at its genesis to a challenge from the Anatolian 
Flatrau which had not confronted the antecedent Sumeric 
Civilization, The challenge to which the Hellenic Civilization was 
exposed at its genesis—die challenge of the sea—was precisely the 
Mme as that which had confronted the antecedent Minoan 
Civilization. This challenge, however, w^as entirely new to the 
external proletariat beyond the European land-frontier of *the 
thalassQcracy of Minos" j and these continental barbarians* 
Achaeans and the like, when they took to the sea in the post- 
Minoan Volkerwanderung, were facing and surmounting as great 
an ordeal as the pioneers of the Minoan Civilization had them¬ 
selves faced and surmounted in their day* 

In America the Yucatcc Civilization wiis exposed at its genesis 
to the challenge of the waterless^ treeless and almost soil-less 
limestone shelf of the Yucatan Peninsula, and the Mexic Civiliza¬ 
tion to the challenge of fhe Mexican Plateau, neither of which 
challenges had been encountered by the antecedent Mayan 
Civilization. ^ 

There remain the Hindu, the Far Eastern, the Orthodox 
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ChrUtiati, the Arabic and the Iranic civiJizationa. These do not 
seem to have been exposed to any obvious physical challenge; for 
their homelands, though not, like that of the Baby Ionic CivilLaa- 
tion, identical with the homelands of their antecedent civilisations, 
had already been subdued by these or by other civilizations. We 
reason, however, to subdivide the Orthodox Christian and 
the Far E«tep civilizations. The offshoot of the Orthodox 
Chnstian Civilization in Russia was exposed to a challenge from 
forests and rains and frosts still more severe than that with which 
our Western Civilization had to contend; and the offshoot of the 
Far Eastern Civilization in Lorea and Japan was exposed to a 
challenge from the sea entirely different from any challenge which 
had confronted the pioneers of the Sinic Civilization. 

We have now shown that our affiliated civilizations, while in all 
cas^ nece^rily exposed to a human challenge inherent in the 
disintegration of the antecedent civilizations from which thev 
sprang, were also in some cas«, though not in others, exposed 
to a challenge from the physical environment, resembling the 
challenges encountered by llie unrelated civilizations. To complete 
this stage of our inquiry, we ought to ask whether the unrelated 
societies, in addition to their physical challenges, were exposed to 
human challenges arising out of their differentiation from primi¬ 
tive societies. On this point we can only say that historical 
evidence is entirely lacking—as one might expect. It may well be 
that our six unrelated civiJizattona did encounter, in that 'pre- 
nistonc past in which their geneses are shrouded^ human chal- 
in kind to the challenges offered to the 
amliated sociedca by the tyrajiny of the dominant minoiities of 
their predecessors. Bur to enlarge on this subject would be to 
speculate in a void« 




VI. THE VIRTUES OF ADWRSITY* 

A Strict^ Test 

W E have been led to reject the popular assumption that dviliza-^ 
riona emerge when envlronnierits offer unusually easy con¬ 
ditions of life and to ad'b'ance an argument in favour of ejcactly 
the opposite vieiv. The popular view arises from the fact that a 
modem observer of such a dvJljzadon as the Egyptiac^—and in 
this contfcKt the Ancient Greeks were 'modems^ Eke ourselves— 
take$ far granted the land as man has made it» and assumes that 
it was like that when the pioneers first took it in hand. We have 
tried to show what the Lower Nile Valley was really like when 
the pioneers first took it in hand by giving a picture of certain 
parts of the Upper Nile Valley as they are to-day. But this 
difference in the geographical siEe may have prevented our 
illustration from being entirely convincing, and in the present 
chapter we propose to drive our poLcu home by dting case$ in 
which a dviGzation has first succeeded and subsequenEly failed on 
the same sitc^ and the country, unlike Egypt, h^ reverted to its 
pristine condition.^ 

Central America 

One remarkable instance is the present state of the birthplace 
of the Mayan Civilization. Here we find the ruins of immense and 
magnificently decorated public buildings which now stand, far 
away from any present human habitations, in the depth of the 
tropical forest. The forest, Gke some sylvan boa-constrielor, has 
literally iwalJow^ed them up and is now devouring them at its 
leisure, prising the fine-hewn dose-laid stones apart with its 
writhing roots and tendrib. The contrast between the present 
aspect of the country and the aspect which it must have w^om 
when the Mayan Civilization w^a$ iti being is so great that it is 
almost beyond imagination. There must have been a time when 
these immense public buildings stood in the heart of large and 
populous cities, and when those cities lay in the midst of wide 
expanses of cultivated land. The transkoriness of human achieve¬ 
ment and the vanity of human wishes are poignantly exposed bv 
the return of the forcatH engulfing first the fields and then thV 
houses and finally the palaces and temples themselves. Yet that 
is not the most significant Itsson to li lea ml from the present 
state of Copan or Tikal or PaJenque. The ruins apeak still more 
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ebqu^ntly of intensity of the struggle with the physical 
environment which the creators of the lay an Civiliscatiojii must 
have waged in their day* In her very revenge, which reveals her 
in all her gruesome power^ Tropical Nature tcsdfies to the courage 
and vigour of the men who once, if only for a season^ succeeded 
in putting her to flight and keeping her at bay^ 

Ceylon 

TTie equally arduous feat of conquering the parched plains of 
Ceylon for agriculture is commemorated in the breached dams 
and overgrown floors of the tanks which were once constructed 
on the wet side of the hiil country^ on a colossal scale^ by the 
Sinhalese converts to the Indio philosophy of the Hinayana. 

'To realize how such tanks came into being one must know some^ 
thing of the history of Lanka* The idea underlying the s^'stem waa 
simple hut veiy' great. It waa intended by the tank-building kings that 
none of the rain which fell in such abundance in the mountains ahould 
reach the sea without paying tribute to man on the way. 

'In the middle of ^e southern half of Ceylon is a wide mountain 
zone, but to the east and north dry plains cover thousands of square 
milea^ and at present are very sparsely populated* In the height of the 
mon^oorij w'hcn armies of storm-swept clouds rush on day after day 
to match their strength against the hills, there is a line drawn by nature 
that the rains arc unable to pass, * * * There are points where the line 
of demarcation of the two zones^ the wet and the dty, ia so narrow that 
within a mile one seems to pass into a new countiy, , . , The line 
ciir\^es froni sea to sea and appears to be stable and unaffected by the 
operatianB of man, such as felling foreaia/* 

Yet the missionaries of the Indie Civilization in Ceylon one* 
achieved the tour dc jurce of compelling the monsoon-smitten 
highlands to give water and life and wealth to the plains which 
nature had condemned to lie parched and desolate. 

*Hill streams were tapped and their water guided into the giant 
Storage-tanks below, some of them four thousand acrea in extent; and, 
from those, chsrmeli ran on to other larger tanks farther from the hills 
and from them to others still more remote- And below each great tank 
and each great channel were hundreds of little tanks, each the nucleuE 
of a village, all, in the long run, fed from the wet mountain zone. So 
gradually the ancient Sinhalese conquered all, or nearly all^ of the 
plains that are now so empty of men/^ 

The arduousnes^a of the labour involved in holding for a man- 
made civilization these naturally barren plains is demonstrated 
by two outstanding features in the landscape of Ceylon to-day: 

^ Still, John: Tha Ti 4 f, ppv 74-5. 
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ths relapse of that once irrigated and populated tract into iti 
primeval barrenness^ and the concentration of the modem tea, 
coffee and rubber planters Ln the other half of the island^ where the 
rain falls. 

The N(^rth Arahian 

A celebrated and indeed almost hackneyed illustration of our 
theme i^ the present state of Petra and PaJmyra^a spectacle 
which has inspired a whole series of es^y^ in the philosophy of 
history from Volney's Les Rusnes (1791) onwards. To-day these 
former homes of the Syriac Civilization arc in the same state as 
the former homes of the Mayan Civilization^ though the hostile 
environment which has taken its revenge on them ia the Afrasian 
Steppe instead of the tropical forest. The ruins tell us that these 
elaborate temples and porticoes and tombs must, when they stood 
intaetp have been the ornaments of great cities; and here the 
evidence of archaeology^ which is our sole means of composing 
a picture of the Mayan Civilizatiorip is reinforced by the written 
testimony of historical records. We know that the pioneers of 
the Syriac Civilization who conjured these dries up out of the 
desert w'ere masters of the magic which Syriac legend ascribes to 
Moses. 

These magicians knew how to bring water out of the dry rock 
and how to find their way across the untrodden wilderness. In 
their prlme^ Petra and Palmyra stood in the mjdst of irrigated 
gardens such as stiU surround Damascus. But Petra and Palmyra 
did not live then, any more than Damascus Lives to-day, exclu¬ 
sively or even principally on the fruits of their narrow-verged 
oases, d’heir rich men were not market-gardeners but merchants, 
who kept oasis in communJon with oasis^ and continent with 
continent, by a busy caravan-traffic from point to point across 
the intervening tracts of steppe and desert. TKeir present state 
reveals not only the final victory of the desert over man but the 
dimensions of the previous victory of man over the dasen, 

Easter Island 

In a dilTerent scene we may draw a similar conclusion concern¬ 
ing the origins of the Polynesian CivilLzatian® from the present 
stale of Easter Island. At the time of its modem discovery this 
outlying island in the South-East Pacific was inhabited by two 
races: a race of flesh and bloody and a race of stone; an apparently 
primitive population of Polynesian physique and a highly accom¬ 
plished population of statues. The living inhabitants tn that 

* Thii u QDc oj ttiff urHE <4 aviliHuoni' dlictuud Set pp. 164 
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gcneratjoji po^ssed neither the art of carving statues such as these 
nqr the science of navigating the thousand miles of open sea that 
separate Easter Isbnd from the nearest sister Island of the Poly¬ 
nesian Archipelago. Before its discovery by Earopean seamen the 
island had been isolated from the rest of the world for an unknown 
length of time. Yet its dual population of Hesh and stone testifies 
just as clearly as the mins of Palmyra or Copan to a vanished past 
which must have been utterly different from the present. 

Those human beings must have been begotten, and those 
Statues carved, by Polynesian navigators w'ho once found their 
way across the Pacific In flimsy open canoes, without chart or 
compass. And this voyage can hardly have been an isolated 
adventure which brought one boat-load of pioneers to Easter 
Island by a stroke of luck that was not repeated. The statue 
population h so numerous that it must have taken many genem^ 
tions to produce it. Everything points to a state of affairs in which 
the navigation across those thousand miles of open sea was 
carried on regularly over a long period of time. Eventual Ivi for 
some reason unknown to us^ the sea, once traversed victoriously 
by man^ closed round Easter Island, as rhe desert closed round 
Palmyra and the forest round Copan. ITie men of stone, like the 
statue in Housman's poem> quitted themselves like stone^ but the 
men of flesh and blood begot in each generation ruder and more 
incompetent offspring* 

The evidence of E^ter Island is, of course, in flat contradiction 
to the popular Western view of the South Sea Islands as an 
earthly paradise and their inhabitants as children of nature in the 
state of Adam and Eve before the Fall. The mistaken idea arises 
from the assumption that one portion of the Polynesian environ¬ 
ment constitutes the whole of it* The physical environment 
consists^ in fact, of waier as well as land^ water which presents a 
formidable challenge to any human beings who try to cross it 
without possessing any better means than such as were at the 
disposal of the Polynesians. It was by responding boldly and 
successfully to the challenge of the 'salt^ estranging sea% by 
achieving the toiiT de forc^ of a regular maritime traffic between 
island and island^ that the pioneers won their footing on the 
specks of dry land which are scattered through the watery wilder¬ 
ness of the Pacifle almost as sparsely as the stars are scattered 
through space. 

Nett^ England 

Before closing this review of revetaions to a state of nature, the 
writer may permit himself to cite two instances^—one somewhat 
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out of tlur way and the other exceedingly obvious—which happen 

to have come within his own personal observation. 

w^as once travelling in a rural part of the State of Connecticut 
in New England when I came across a deserted village—a not 
uncommon spectacle In those parts, as I was told^ yet a spectacle 
which is nevertheless surprising and disconcerting to a European, 
For some two centuries, perhaps, Town Kill—such was it3 name— 
had stood with its pla^-built Georgian church in the middle 
of the village greeny its cottages^ its orchards and its cornfields. Hie 
church still stood, preserved as an ancient monument; but the 
houses had vanished, the fruit-trees had gone wild and the corn¬ 
fields had faded away. 

Within the last hundred years those New Englanders had 
played a part disproportionate to their numbers in wresting from 
wild nature the whole breadth of the American Continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, yet at the same time they had allowed 
nature to recapture from them this village in the hean of their 
homeland^ where their forefathers had lived for perhaps two 
hundred years. The rapidity, the thoroughness, the abandon with 
which nature had re-asserted her domain over Town Hill as soon 
as man had relaxed his grip, surely gave the measure of the exer¬ 
tions which man had formerly made to tame that barren soil. 
Only an energy as intense as the energy which the breaking-in of 
Town Hill had called into play could have been sufficient for 'the 
Winning of the West'. The deserted site explained the miracle 
of the mushroom cities of Ohio and Illinois and Colorado and 
California. 

TAf Roman Campagna 

The effect produced on me by Town Hill was produced on 
Liv>' by the Roman Campagna, when he marvelJed that an in¬ 
numerable company of yeoman w^arriors should formerlv have 
subsisted in a region which m his day, as in ours,* was a wilder¬ 
ness of barren grey fell and feverish green swamp. This latter- 
day w ildemesa has reproduced the pristine state of the forbidding 
landscape which was once transformed by Latin and Volsctan 
pioneers into a cultivated and populous countryside; and the 
energy generated in the process of breaking-in this narrow plot 
of dour Italian soil was the energy which aftenvards conquered 
the World from Egypt to Britain. 

* i.t. Mr. Toynb«, k> whcim (and not the Editor^ th« pnanobn referi where- 
tvvr it Occun in this volyjiie. 

' No lifter quite so, for the of Muasotint Jeft bohind h ont 

bonDur^blc arid endunn^ montunEnt m die re*uj[ of ita strenuous and ■uccosoful 
tffuni to freUim thu district lor 
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Perjida Capua 

Having studied the character of certain environments which 
have actually been the scenes of the geneses of civiljjEations or of 
other signal human achievements, and having found that the 
conditions they offered to man were not cAsy but rather the 
opposite, let us pass on to a complementary study. Let us examine 
certain other environments in which the conditions offered have 
been easy and study the effect on human life which these environ- 
ments have produced. In attempting this study we must dis¬ 
tinguish between two different situations. The first is one in 
Avhicb people are introduced to an easy environment after having 
lived in a difficult one^ The second is that of people in an easy 
environment who have never, so far as one knows, been exposed 
to any other environment since their pre-humaji ancestors became 
men. In other words we have to distinguiUi between the effect of 
an easy environment on man in process of civilization and on 
primitive man. 

In classical Italy Rome found her antithesis in Capua. The 
Capuan Campagna was as kindly to man as the Roman Cam- 
pagna was dour; and, while the Romans went forth from their 
forbidding country to conquer one neighbour after another, the 
Capua ns stayed at home and allowed one neighbour after another 
to conquer them. From her last conquerors, the Samnites, Capua 
vi'as delivered, at her own request, by the intervention of Rome 
herself; and then^ at the moat critical moment of the most 
critical war of Roman history^ on the morrow of the battle of 
Cannae, Capua repaid Rome by opening her gates to Hannibal. 
Both Rome and Hannibal were of one mind in reprding Capua's 
change of sides as the most important result of the battle and 
perhaps the decisive event of the war. Hannibal repaired to 
Capua and there took up his winter quarters—whereupon some¬ 
thing happened which falsified cverj'body's expectations. A winter 
spent in Capua so demoralized Hannibars army that it was never 
the same instrument of victory again. 

The Advice of Artemhares 

Herodotus has a story which ts very much to the point in this 
context. A certain Aitembares and his friends came to Cyrus 
with the following suggestion; 

* '"Now that Zeus has put dow^n Aatyages from his seat and has given 
the domirLian to the Persiana as a natian and to you. Sire, as an indi- 
vjduah why should w'e not emigrate from ihc confined and rocky territory 
which wc at preaent possess, and occupy ■ better? There arc many 
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near at hand and many mgre at a distance, of which we have on]y to 
take our choice in order ta make a greater impression on the world 
than we make as it is. This is a natural policy for an unpcrial peopici 
and we shall never have a liner opportunity of realising it than now, 
when our empire is established over vast populations and over the 
entire continent of Asia." 

'CvruE, who had listened and bad not been impressed, told his 
petitioners to do as they wished, but he qualihed his advice by telling 
them in the same breath to prepare t heir nunds for exchanging positions 
with their present subjects. Soft countries, he informed them, invariably 
breed soft men."' ^ 


Tfa Odyssey and the Exodm 

If w'c turn to documents of ancient literature ev'cn more cele¬ 
brated than the History of Herodotus, we find that Odysseus was 
never in greater danger from the Cycbps and other aggressive 
antagonists than from the charmers who called him to a life of 
ease^irce with her hospitality which ended in the pig-sty; 
the Lotus-eaters, in whose land, according to a later authority^ 
'it vvas always afternoon'; the Sirens, against whose enchanting 
voices he stopped his sailors’ ears with wax, after which he bade 
them strap him to the mast; and Calypso, divinely fairer than 
Penelope and inhtii^nly inferior as a helpmeet for a mortal man. 

As for the Israelites of the Exodus, the austere writers of the 
Pentateuch provided no Sirens or Circes to lead them astray, 
but we read t^t they were continually hankering after ‘the flesh 
pots of Egypt'. If they had had their way we may be sure that 
they would never have produced the Old Testament. Fortunately 
Moses was of the same school of thought as Cyrus. ^ 


The Doasyoulikes 

A critic might contend that the examples we have just produced 
are not very convincing. Of course, he will say, a people trans¬ 
ferred from a hard to an easy condition of life will be 'spoilt' 
like a surving man who stuffs himself with a full meal; but those 
who have enjoyed easy conditions all the time might well be 
expected to make a good job of it. We must turn, then, to the 
second of the two situations which we distinguished above—the 
situation of people in an easy environment who have never so 
far as is known, been in any other. In this case the disturbing 
f^tor of transition is eliminated, and we are able to study the 
effect of e«y conditions in the absolute. Here is an authentic 

picture of It from Nyasaland, as seen by a Western observer half 
a century ago; “‘-tver nau 


* tierDdofut^ Bk. DC, da. iij. 
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‘Hidden atvay in these endftss forests, like birds' nests in a wood, 
in tenor of one ajiother and of ihctr common foe, the slaver^ aie small 
native villages; and here in his virgin simplicity dwells Primeval Man, 
without clothes^ without dvilization, without learnings without leli- 
gion—the genuine child of natuie. thoughtless, careless and contented, 
This man is apparently quite happy; he has practically no wants. . . - 
The .African is often blamed for being lazy, but it is a misuse of words, 
lie does not need to work; with so bountiful a nature round him it 
would be gratuitous to work. His indoknoe, therefore, as it is called, 
ts just as much a part of himself as his flat ncac. and as little blame¬ 
worthy as slowness In a tortoisen'’ 

Charles Kingsley, that Victorian exponent of the strentioua 
life w^ho preferred the north-east wind to the south-west one^ 
wrote a little story called 'The History of the Great and Famous 
Nation of the Doasyoulikes, who came away from the country of 
Hard work because they wanted to play on the Jews' Harp all day 
long", *I'hey paid the penalty by degenerating into gorillas. 

It is amusing to observe the differing attitudes towards "Lotus^ 
eaters^ displayed by the Hellenic poet and the modem Western 
moralist. For the Hellenic poet the Lotus-eaters and their Lotus- 
land are most formidably attractive, a snare of the devil in the path 
of the civilizing Greek. Kingsley, on the other hand, displays the 
modem British attitude in regarding his Doasyoulikes with such 
contemptuous disapproval that he is immune from their attrac¬ 
tions; he feels it a positive duty to annex them to the British 
Empire, not for our good, of course, but for theirs, and to provide 
them with trousers and Bibles. 

Our concern, how'ever, is neither to approw nor to disapprove 
hut to understand. The moral is found in the early chapters of 
the Book of Gepesis; it was only after Adam and Eve had been 
expelled from their Eden Lotus-land that their descendants set 
about inventing agriculture, metallurgy and musical instruments, 

^ Dnjmtoond, H,: TrUpkai pp^ 


VII. THE CHALLENGE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


(1) THE STIMULUS OF UARD COUNTRIES 
Litiet of Inquiry 

W E have now, perhaps, established the truth that ease » 
inimical to civilization. Can we next proceed one step 
farther p Can we say that the stimulus towards dvilisation grows 
positively stronger in proportion as the environment grows more 
difficnk? Let us review the evidence in favour of this proposition 
and then the evidence against it, and see what inference emerges. 
Evidence indicating that the difficulty and the stimulus of an 
environment are apt to increase pariis not hard to lay hands 
upon. Rather, we are likely to be embarrassed by the wealth of 
Illustrations that leap to the mind. Most of these illustrations 
prewnt themselves in the form of comparisons. Let us begin by 
sorting out our illustrations into tivo groups in which the points of 
comparison relate to the physical environment and the human 
environment respectively: and let us first consider the physical 
^oup. It subdivid^ itself into two categories: comparisons 
between the respective stimulating effects of physical environ* 
ments which present different degrees of difficulty; and Compari¬ 
sons betw'een the respective stimulating effects of old ground and 
neiv ground, apart from the intrinsic nature of the terrain. 


The Yelloto Rher and the Yangtse 

Let us, as a first example, consider the different degrees of diffi- 
Wlty presented by the lower valleys of the two great rivers of China, 
It seems that when man first took in hand the watery chaos of the 
lower valley of the Yellow' River (Hwang Ho), the river was not 
navigable at any season; in the winter it was either frozen or 
choked with floating Ice, and the melting of this ice every sprine 
produced devastating floods which repeatedly changed the river’s 
course by carving out new channels, while the old channels turned 
into jungle-covered swamps. Even to-day, when some three or 
four thousand years of human effort have drained the swamps and 
confined the river within embankmenta, the devastating action of 
the H<^s has not been eliminated. As recently as i8cz the channel 
of the I^'cr Hwang Ho wasentireJy changed and its outflow into the 
^a shifted from the southern to the northern side of the Shantuoe 
Peninsula a distance of over a hundred miles. The Yanwse nn 
the other hand, must always have been navigable and 
though they occasionally a^ume dcvasiating^roportious. are'les^ 
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frequent than those of the Yellow River. In the Yangtze Valleyi 
moreoverp the winters are less severe. Nevertheless, it was on 
the Yellow River and not on the Yangtse that the Sinic Civilization 
came to birtlL 

Attica and 

Any traveller who enters or leaves Greece^ not hy sea but 
through the northern continental hinterland^ cannot fail to be 
struck by the fact that the home of the Hellenic Civili^tion [s more 
rocky and 'bony' and ‘difficult' than the lands to the north which 
never produced a civilization of their own. Similar cootrasta^ how- 
ever, may be observed w^ichin the Aegean area itself^ 

For instance, if one travels by train from Athens along the rail¬ 
way which eventually leadSp through Salonika^ to Central Europe, 
one passes, on the first Stage of the journey, through a stretch of 
country w^hich gives the Western or Central European traveller an 
anticipatory glimpse of the scenery with which he is familiar. 
After the train has been climbing slowly for hours round the eastern 
slopes of Mount Fams through a typical Aegean landscape of 
stunted pines and jagged limestone crags, the traveller ia astonished 
to find himself being rattled down into a low^land country of gently 
undulating deep-soiled ploughlands. Of course this landscape ia 
nothing but a ‘sport*; he will not see the like again until he haa 
pul Nish behind him and ia descending the Morava to the Middle 
Danube. What was this exceptional piece of country called during 
the lifetime of the Hellenic Civilization } It wa$ called Boeotia; and 
in Hellenic minds the word "Boeotian' had a quite distinctive con no¬ 
tation. It stood for an etboa which was rustic, stolid, unimagina^ 
tive, brutal—an ethos out of harmony with the prevailing genius 
of the Hellenic culture:. This discord was accentuated by the fact 
that, just behind the range of Cithacron and just round the comer 
of Fames where the railway winds its way nowadays, lay Attics, 
‘the Hellas of Hellas': the country whose ethos was the quintessence 
of Hellenism lying cheek by jowl with the country w^hose ethos 
affected normd Hellenic sensibilities like a jarring note. The 
contrast was summed up in the piquant phrases: ^Boeotian swine' 
and ^Attic salt'. 

The point of interest for out present atudy is that this cultural 
contrast which impressed itself so vividly on the Hellenic conscious¬ 
ness waa geographically colncddeni with an equally atiiking 
contrast in physical environment. For Attica is 'the Hellas of 
Hellas' not only in her soul but in her physique. She $tands to 
the other countries of the Aegean as they stand to the regions 
beyond. If you approach Greece from the west and enter through 
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the avenue of the Corinthiari Gulf you may flatter yourself that 
your eye has grown accustomed to the Greek landscape—beautiful 
but forbidding—before the vLciv is shut out by the cliff-Iike banks 
of the deep "Cut Corinth Canal, But when your steamer emerges 
into the Saronic Gulf you will be shocked afresii by an austerity of 
landscape for which the scenery on the other side of the Isthmus 
had not fully prepared you; and this austerity attains its climax 
when you round the comer of Sal amis and see Attica spread out 
before your eyes. In Attica, with her abnormally light and stony 
soil, the process called denudation, washing the flesh off the 
mountain bones and burying it in the sea, which Boeotia has 
escaped down to this day, was already complete in Plato’s time, 
as is attested by his graphic description of it in the Critim. 

What did the Athenians do with their poor country F We know 
that they did the things which made Athens ‘the education of 
Hellas'. When the pastures of Attica dried up and her plough¬ 
lands wasted away, her people turned from atock-breeding and 
gram-growing—the staple pursuits of Greece in that age—to 
«viccs which Were peculiarly their own: olive-cultivation and 
the exploitation of the subsoil. The gracious tree of Athena not 
only keeps alive but flourishes on the bare rock. Yet man cannot 
ive by olive oil alone. To make a living from his olive groves the 
Athenian must exchange his Attic oil for Scythian grain. I’o place 
his oil on the Serbian market he must pack it in jars and ship it 
oversras—activities which called into existence the Attic potteries 
and the Attic merchant marine, and also, since trade requires 
currency, the Attic silver-mines. 

But these riches were merely the economic foundation for the 
poljiical and artistic and intellectual culture which made Athena 
the educati^ of Hellas' and 'Atdc salt’ the antithesis of Boeotian 
animality. On the political plane the result was the Athenian 
hmpire. On the fistic plane, the prosperity of the potteries gave 
the Attic v^-painter his opportunity for creating a new form of 
beauty which, two Aousand years later, enraptured the English 
poet Keats; while the extinction of the Attic forests compelled 
Athenian architects to translate their work from the medium of 
timber into that of stone and so Jed to the creation of the Par- 
thenoD. 


Byzantium and Cakhedon 

The enlargement of the area of the Hellenic WorM, the cause 

of T^hich we meniioned in our hrpt chapter (see o AfTim 
another HclJenic illustration oF our theme: the contrast betuEen 

cw. G,«k CdcLcd™ .„d 
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planted, the former on the Asiatic, the latter on the EuropeaUp 
side of the entrance to the Bosphorus from the Sea of Marmam, 

Herodotua tells us that, a century or so after the foundation of 
the two cities, the Persian govertior Megabazus 

'made a mot which woo him immortal celebrity amon^ the Htiles- 
pontine Greeks. At Byzantiuin he heard that the Calchedoniana had 
pkrticd their city seventeen years earlier than the Byzantines had 
planted theira; and he had no sooner hrard it than he reroarked: ''Then 
the Calchedonians must have been blind men all that time/' He meant 
that they must have been blind to choose the worse site when the better 
was at their disposal/^ 

But it is easy to be wise after the event, and m Megabazus's day 
(at the time of the Persian invasions of Greece) the respective 
destinies of the two cities had already declared themselves. 
Calchcdon still was what she had always meant to be, an ordinary 
agricuJcural colony, and from the agricultural point of view her 
site was, and is, immensely superior to that of Byzantium. The 
Byzantines came later, and took the leavings. As an agricultural 
community they failed, perhaps chiefly because of the continual 
raiding of the Thracian barbarians. But in their harbour, the 
Golden Horn, they had accidentally stumbled on the possession 
of a gold-mine; for the current whJ^ comes dow^n the Bosphorus 
is in favour of any vessel trying to make the Golden Horn from 
either direction. Polybius, wanting in the second century' a.c*, 
about five hundred years after the foundation of the Greek colony 
and nearly five hundred years before its promotion, as Constant!- 
nopJe^ to the rank of an oecumenical capita], says; 

*Thc Byzantines occupy a site which, from the twin siandp^oints of 
security and prosperity, is the most favourable of all sites in the Hellenic 
World to seaward and the most unprepossessing of all to landward. To 
seaward Byzantium commands the mouth of the Black Sea so absolutely 
that it is impossible for any merchantman to pass either In or out 
against the Byzantines" will.'* 

Yet perhaps Megabazus secured by his mot a reputation for 
discernment which he hardly deserv^ed. There can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that, if the colonists who took Byzanrium had arrived 
twenty years earlier, tlicy would have chosen tlie then vacant site 
of Calchcdon; and it is also probable that, if their agricultural 
efforts had been less hampered by the Thracian raiders, they 
^vould have been less disposed to develop the commerdal poa- 
sibilities of their site, 

* HerwJonu, Bk. IV, db. 144. 

■ Pulybitii, BL JV. ch. 3S. 
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IftaeUtes, Phoemdans and Philistates 


If wc turn now from HdJenJc hbtory to Syriac, we shall find 
that the various elementa of population that entered Syria, or 
held their oiro there, at the time of the post-'Minoan Vdlfcer- 
wandemng^, distinguished themselves relatively thereafter in close 
proportion to the relative difficulty of the physical environment 
in the different districts in which they happened to have made 
themselves at home. It was not the Aramaeans of ‘Abam and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus', who took the lead in the develop¬ 
ment of the Syriac Civilization; nor was it those other Aramaeans 
who settled on the Orontes where long afterwards the Greek 
Seleucid dynasty made a capital city at Antioch; nor was it those 
tribes of Israel who halted east of the Jordan to fatten their ‘bulls 
of Bashan* on the fine pastures of Gilead. Most remarkable of all, 
the primacy of the Sy riac World w'as not retained by those refugees 
from the Aegean who came to Syria not as barbarians but as heirs 
of the Mtnoan Civilization and took possession of the ports and 
lowlands south of Carmel—the Philistines. This people's name 
has acquired a connotation as contemptuous as that of the Boeotians 
among the Greeks; and, even if we admit that Borotians and 
Philistines may neither of them have been as black as they were 
painted, and that we owe our knowledge of them both almost 
entirely to their rivals, what is that but to say that their rivals have 
outstripped them and won, at their expense, the reapectful atten¬ 
tion of posterity 7 

The Syriac Civilization has three great feats to its credit. It 
invented the Alphabet; it discovered the Atlantic; and It arrived 
at a particular conception of God which is common to Judaism 
Zoroastiianiam, Christianity and Islam but alien alike from the 
Egyptiac, Sumetic, Indie and Hellenic veins of religious thought 
W hich were the Syriac communities by whom these achievements 
were contributed? 


Aft regards the Alphabet we really do not know. Though its 
invention is traditionally attributed to the Phoenicians, it may have 
been trensmitted in an elementary form by the Philistines from 
the Minoan World; so in the present state of our knowledge the 
credit for the Alphabet must be left unallocated. Let us pass to 
the other two. ^ 

Who were those Syriac seafarers who ventured to sail the whole 
length of the Mediterranean to the Pillars of Hercules 
beyond? Not the Philistines, in spite of their Minoan blo^ 
ffiese turned their backs upon the sea and fought a losing battle 
for the ferule plaina of Esdraelon and the ShephelahAgaiS 
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tougher fighLera than ihemstlvca, the Israeliiea of the bill country 
of Ephraim and Judah. The discoverers of the Atlaotic were the 
Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon. 

These Ph£>enicians were a remnant of the Canaan!the 
peoples in occupation before the incoming of Philistines and 
Hebrews—a fact ci;:pressed genealogically in an eariy chapter of 
Genesis where we read that Canaan (son of Hamp son of Noah) 
^ begat Sidorip his firstbom\ They survived because their homes> 
along the middle section of the Syrian coa5t, were nor sufficiently 
inviting to attract invaders. Phoenieiap which the Philistines left 
alone, presents a remarkable contrast to the Shephelah in w^hieh 
the Philistines settled. On this section of the coast there la no 
fertile plain; the Lebanon Range rises sheer from the sea—so 
sheer that there is hardly room for road or railway. The Phoeni¬ 
cian cities Could not communicate easily, even with one anotherp 
except by sea, and Tyre, the most famous of them. i$ perchedp 
hhe a seagulfs nest^ on a rocky island. 'iliuSp while the PHlisttnes 
were browsing like sheep in clover, the PhoenicianSp whose mari¬ 
time horiion had hitherto been restricted to the short range of the 
coastwise traffic between Byblus and Egjptp now launched out 
Minoan-fashJon into the open sea and founded a second home for 
their own version of the Syriac Civilization along the African and 
Spanish shores of the Western Mediterranean. Carthage^ the 
imperial city of this Phoenidan overseas w^orldp outstripped the 
Philistines even in their chosen field of land warfare. The moat 
famous military champion of the Philistines is Goliath of Gath; 
he cuts a poor figure beside the Phoenician Hannibal^ 

But the physical discovery^ of the Atlantic is surpassed, as a feat 
of human proivess, by the spiritual discovery of monotheism; and 
that was the feat of a Syriac community stranded by the V5lkcr- 
wanderung in a physical environment even less inviting than the 
Phoenician coast; the hilLcountry of Ephraim and Judah. 
Apparently this patch of thin-soiled forest-covered hill country 
had remained unoccupied until it w-as populated by the vanguard 
of the Hebrew nomads who had drifted into the fringes of Syria 
out of the North Arabian Steppe, in and after the fourteenth 
century b.c., during the interregnum following the decay of 'the 
New Empire^ in Egypt. Here they transformed themselves from 
nomadic stock-breeders into sedentary tillers of a stony ground^ 
and here in obscurity they lived until the Syriac Ci%ilizatJon had 
passed its zenith. As late as the fifth century B.C., at a date w^hen 
all the great prophets had already said their say, the very name of 
Israel was unknown to Herodotus and the Land of Israel was still 
masked by the Land of the Philistines in the Hcrodqtean panorama 
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of the SyHac World. He writer of 'the I^nd of the Philistines"^— 

and Filastin or Palestine it remains to this day. 

A Syriac fable tells how the God of the Israelites once tested a 
king of Israel with the most seeching test that a god can apply 
to a mortals 

*Thc Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night; and God said: 
“Ask what I shaJl give thee.” And Solomon said, . . Give ... thy 
servant an imderstanding heart/' * *. And the speech pleased the Lord, 
that Solomon had asked this thing. And God said unto him: “Because 
thou hast asked this things and hast not aaked for thv^lf long life; 
neither hast asked riches for thyself^ nor hast asked the life of thine 
enemies; but hast asked for thyself understanding to discern judgment; 
behold, 1 have done according to thy words; lo, 1 have given thee a wise 
and an understanding heart, ao that there was none like thee before 
thee; ne Ether after thee shall any arise like unto th«. And 1 have also 
given thee that which thou hast not asked, both dches and honour, so 
that there shall not be any among the kings like unto thcc all thy days.” 

The fable of Solomon's Choice is a parable of the histon^ of 
the Chosen People. In the power of their spiritual understanding 
the Israelites surpassed the military prowess of the Philistines 
and the maritime prowess of the Phoenicians. They had not 
sought after those things which the Gentiles seek, but had sought 
first the Kingdom of God; and all those things were added to 
them. As for the life of their enemies^ the Philistines were 
delivered into Israers hands. As for riches, Jewry entered into 
the inheritance of Tyre and Carthage^ to conduct transactions on 
a scale beyond Phoenician dreams in continents beyond Phoenix 
dan knowledge. As for long life, the Jews live on—the same 
peculiar people—to-day, long ages after the Phoenicians and 
Philistines have lost theit identity. Their ancient Syriac neigh¬ 
bours have gone into the melting-pot and been re-minted, with 
new images and supeiscriptions, w^hile Israel has proved imper¬ 
vious to this aldhemy—performed by History in the crucibles of 
universal states and univeml churches and wanderings of the 
nations—to w^hich we Gentiles all in lum succumb. 

Bratuienburg and //le Rhineland 

From Attica and Israel to Brandenburg might seem a far erv 
and a sleep descent, yet on its ow^n level it offers an illustration of 
the same law. As you travel through the unprepossessing country 
which formed the original domain of Frederick the Great-- 
Brandenburg, Pomerania and East Prussia-^with its starvelinj? 

' Hertydotua, Ek. JJ, ch. 104, and Bk. VJl, ch * 

* I Kiflp di. s-13- 
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pmc plantations and sandy fieldsp you might fancy you were 
traversing some outlying portion of the Eurasian Steppe. In 
whichever direction you travel out of it, to the pastures and beech- 
wooda of Denmaris, the black earth of Lithuania or the vineyards 
of the Rhineland, you pass into easier and pleasanter countrJ^ Yet 
the descendants of the medieval colonists who occupied these 
'bad lands’ Ipve pbpd an exceptional part in the history of our 
W estern Society. It is not only that in the nineteenth century they 
mastered Germany and in the twentieth led the Gemians in a 
strenuous attempt to provide our society with its universal state. 
The Prussian also taught his neighbours how to make $and produce 
cereals by enriching it with artificial manures; how to raise a whole 
population to a standard of unprecedented aocial efficiency by a 
system of compulsory education and of unprecedented social 
security by a system of compulsory health and unemployment 
insurance. W"e may not hke him but we cannot deny that we have 
learnt from him lessons of importance and value^ 

Scotlmd und EngluKd 

I’here is no need to argue the point that Scotland is a 'harder’ land 
than England, nor to elaborate notonous difference of tempera¬ 
ment between the traditional Scotsman—solemn, parsimoniouSi 
precise, persistent, cautious, conscientious and w'ell educated—and 
the traditional Englishman—frivolous, extravagant, vague, spas¬ 
modic, careless, free and easy and ill grounded in book-laming. 
ITie English may regard this tiaditional comparison as rather a 
joke; they regard most things as rather a joke; but the Scots do 
not. Johnson used to chaff Boswell with his apparently oft re¬ 
peated 1710 / that the finest prospect a Scotsman ever sees b the 
road to England; and before Johnson was bom a wit of Queen 
Anne's day said that, if Cain had been a Scotsman, his punish¬ 
ment would have been reversed and, instead of being condemned 
to be a w^anderci on the face of the Earth, he would have been 
sentenced to stay at home. The popular impression that the Scots 
have played a part disproportionate to their numbers in the making 
of the British Empire and in the occupancy of the high places of 
church and state is undoubtedly well founded. The classic parlia¬ 
mentary conrtict of Victorian England was betw^een a pure-bred 
Scot and a pure-bred Jew, and, of Gladstone^ successors in the 
premiership of the United Kingdom down to Am. i960, nearly 
half have been Scots.^ 

^ RMcbery, Balfour, Campbdl-Baniirrman, MacDcpn-Ald and Macmilkri; 
and one can add Bdnar Law —of Scota-Jriah tfimily and ham in Canada, but 
him ifjoEber Mia pure Scnta and hr mJide his hotne in ClugOw. That m&Lca ux- 
Thtfre have been eijylit nen^^oEa.—E ditor. 
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The Struggle for North Afttenca 

The classic illustration of our present theme in our onn Western 
history is the outcome of the competidon between half a dozen 
different groups of colonists for the mastery of North America, 
The victory in this contest were the New Englanders, and in the 
preceding chapter we have already taken note of the unusual 
difficulty of the local environment which first fell to the lot of the 
ultimate masters of the Continent. Let us now compare this New 
England environment, of which the site of Town Hill i$ a fair 
specimen, with the earliest American environments of the New 
Englanders" unsuccessful competitors: the Dutch, the French, the 
Spaniards and the other English colonists who settled along the 
southern section of the Atlantic seaboard, in and around Virginia. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, when all these groups 
had found their first footing on the fringes of the American main¬ 
land, it ivouid have been easy to predict the coming conflict 
between them for the possession of the interior^ but the most far¬ 
sighted observer then alive would not have been likely to hit the 
mark if he had been asked, in 1650, to pick the winner. He might 
have had ihe acumen to rule out the Spaniards in spite of their 
two obvious assets: their ownership of Mexico^ the only North 
American region that had been broken in by a prevLoua civiliza¬ 
tion, and the reputation then still enjoyed, but no longer deserved, 
by Spain among European Powers. He might have discounted 
Mexico in view of its outlying position, and discounted Spanish 
prestige in consideration of Spain's failures in the European war 
{the Thirty Years" War) just concluded. "France'^ he might have 
said, "will succeed to the military primacy of Spain in Europe, 
Holland and England to her naval and commercial primacy at sea. 
The competidon for North America lies between Holland^ France 
and England. On a short view Holland's chances might appear 
to be the most promising. She is superior to both England and 
Fiance at sea, and in America she holds a splendid water-gace to 
the interior, the valley of the Hudson. But on a longer view^ France 
seems likely to be the winner. She holds a sdll finer water-gaie, 
the St. LawTcnce, and she has it in her power to exhaust and 
immobilize the Dutch by using against their homeland her over¬ 
whelming military superiority. But both the English groups" he 
might have added, I can confidenily rule out. Possibly the 
aouthem English colonists^ with their' relatively genial soil and 
climate, will survive as an enclave, cut off from the interior bv 
the French or the Dutch—whichever of them wins the Mississinni 
\ alley. One thing ia certain, however; the little group of ficiil^ 
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menu in bJcak and barren New England is bound to disappear, 
cut off, as they are, from their kinsfolk by the Dutch on the Hudson, 
while the French press in upon them from the St. Lawrence.* 

Let us suppose that our imaginary observer Jives to see the turn 
of the century- By 1701 he wiJJ be congratulating himself on 
having rated French prospects higher than Dutch| for these latter 
had tamely surrendered the Hudson to their English rivals in 
166+. Meanwhile the French had pushed up the St. Lawrence 
on to the Great Lakes and over the portage to the Mississippi 
Basin. La Salle had followed the river down to its mouth; a new 
French settlement^ Louisiana, had been established there; and 
its port. New OrleanSp clearly had a great future before it. A$ 
between France and England, our observer would see no reason 
to alter his forecast. The New Englanders had perhaps been 
saved from e^inedon by the acquisition of New York, but only 
to enjoy the same modest future prospects as their southern kins¬ 
folk, The future of the Continent seemed virtually decided; the 
winners would he the French, 

Shall we endow our observer with superhuman length of life, 
in order that he may review the situation once more in the year 
1S03? If preserve him alive till then, he will be forced to con¬ 
fess that his Wits have not been w^orthy of his longevity. By the 
end of 1803 French flag has disappeared off the political map 
of North America ahogether. For forty years past Canada has 
been a possession of the British Crown, while Louisiana, after 
being ceded by France to Spain and retroceded again^ has just 
been sold by Napoleon to the United States—the new Great 
Power that has emerged out of the thirteen British colonies. 

In this year 1B03 the United States have the Continent in 
their pockets and the scope of prophecy is reduced. It only 
remains to forecast w tdeh section of the United States is going to 
pocket the larger share of this vast estate. And surely this time 
there can be no mistake. The Southern States arc the manifest 
masters of the Union. Look how they are leading in the final 
round of the competition in an inter-American race for the Win¬ 
ning of the West. It is the backwoodsmen of Virginia who have 
founded Kentucky—the first new^ State to be established west of 
those mountain ranges which have so long conspired with the 
French to keep the English settlers from penetrating the interior, 
Kentucky lies along the Ohio and the Ohio leads tg the Missis¬ 
sippi. Meanwhile the new cotton-mills of Lancashire are offering 
these Southerners an ever-eitpanding market for the cotton crop 
which their soil and climate enable them to raise, 

*Our Yankee coiisin'p the Southerner obseiv^es in 1807, 'has just 
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invented a steam-boat which will navigate our Mississippi up- 
Mream, and a machine for carding and deaning our cotton-bolls. 
Their “Yankee notions" are more profitable to us than they are 
to the irigeiiious inventors/ 

If our aged and unlucky prophet takes the Southemera’ pros¬ 
pects at what vfss undoubtedly dien and for some time later the 
^uthemers’ own valuation, he must indeed be in his dotage. For 
in this last round of the competition the Southerner is destined 
to meet as sivift and cnjshLog a defeat as has ajready overtaken the 
Dutch ajid the French. 


In the year 1863 situation is already transfonned, out of all 
rect^ition, from what it was in 1S07. In the Winning of the West 
^e Southern planter has been outstripped and outflanked by his 
Northern rival. After almost winning his way to the Great Lakes 
through Indiana and getting the best of the bargain over Missouri 
JitSaiJ. he has been decisively defeated in Kansas (iSsii-bol and 
he has nwer reached the Pacific. The New Englanders are now 
nmtera of the Pacific coast aJJ the way from Seattle to Los Angeles 
pe Southerner had counted on his Mississippi steam-boats to 
draw the whole of the West into a Southern system of economic 
^d political relations. But ‘Yankee notions* have not ceased 
Ihe railway locomotive has succeeded the steam-boat, and has 
taken away from the Southerner more than the steam-boat e\er 
gave him; for the potential value of the Hudson Valley and New 
York, as ^e main gateway from the Atlantic to the West, has been 
actualized at last in the Railway Age. Railway traffic from Chicaeo 
to New ‘l^rk is surpassing river traffic from St. Louis to New 
Urlcans, The lines of communication within the Continent have 
been sw itched from the vertical direction to the horizontal. The 
Norffi-W est has been detached from the South and welded on to 
the ^orth-East in interest and in sentiment* 

Indeed the Easterner, who once presented the South with the 
nver-stramer and the cotton-gtn, has now won the heart of the 
North-Westerner with a double gift; he has come to him with a 
locomotive m one hand and a roaper-and-binder in the other and 
so provided him with solutions for both his problems: transnort 

Ni?’^ notions’ the allegiance o/the 

North-West has been decided and the Civil War lost bvthe South 
before it has been fought. In taking up arms in the hope of 
E*'' «''er«s by a militaiy counter-stroke 

llllviabk ' thM .Iradjl 

It may be said that all the different groups of colonki. ir. m -l 
A n..,i„ h,d ch:dtag„ 
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In Canada the French had to encounter almost Arctic winters 
and in Louisiana the vagaries of a river almost as treacherous and 
devastating as the \ellow River of China, of which we took note 
in the first of the comparisons in this series. Sdll. t^ing all in 
all—soil, climate, transport facilities and the rest—it is impossible 
to deny that the original colonial home of the New Englanders 
was the hardest country of all. Thus North American hbtory tells 
in favour of the proposition: the greater the difficulty, the greater 
the stimulus. 


( 2 ) THE STIMULUS OF NEW GROUND 

So much for compiarigons between the respective etimiilatlng 
effects of physical environments w hich present different degrees of 
difEcult)'. Let tis now approach the same question from a different 
angle by comparing the respeetive stimulating effects of old ground 
and new ground, apart from the intrinsic nature of the terniin. 

Does the effect of breaking new ground act as a stimulus in 
Itself P The question is answered in the affirmative in the myth of 
the Expulsion from Eden and in the myth of the Exodus from 
their removal out of the magic garden into the work-a- 
day world Adam and Eve transcend the food-gathering economy of 
primidve man and give birth to the founders of an agricultural 
and a pastoral civilization. In their exodus from Egj^pt the Children 
of Israel give birth to a generation which helps to Jay the founda¬ 
tions of the Syriac Civiliication. When we turn from myths to the 
history of religions we find these intuitions confirmed. We find, 
for example, that—to the consternation of those who ask 'Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?'—the Messiah of Jewry does 
come out of that obscure village in "Galilee of the Ge^liIes^ an 
outlying piece of new ground which had been conquered for 
Jewiy by the Maccabees rather less than a century before the 
date of Jesus's birth. And when the indomitable growth of this 
Galilaean grain of mustard-seed turns the consternation of Jewry 
into active hostility^ and this not only in Judaea itself but among 
the Jewish diaspora^ the propagators of the new faith deliberately 
‘turn to the Gentiles" and proceed to conquer new worlds for 
Christianity on ground far beyond the farthest limits of the Macca- 
baean kingdom. In the history of Euddhism it is the same story, 
for the decisive victoria of this Indie faith are not won on the 
old ground of the Indie World. The HTnayana first finds an open 
road in Ceylon, which was a colonial annex of the Indie Civiliza¬ 
tion. And the Mahayana starts its long and roundabout journev 
towards its future domain in the Far East by capturing the 
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Syriacized and Hdlenized Indk province pf the Panjab. It is on 
the new ground of theae alien worlds that the highest expressions 
of both Syriac and the Indie religious genius eventually bear 
meir fruit—in witness to the truth that 'a prophet is not without 
honour save in hJa own country and in his own house’, 

A convenient empirical test of this social law ts offered by those 
civilizations of the 'related* class which have arisen partly on 
ground already occupied by the respective antecedent civilization 
and partly on ground which the related civilization has taken over 
on own account. We can test the respective stimulating effects 
ot old aii(i nw ground by surveying the career of any one of these 
relatw civilizations, marking the point or points within its domain 
at wruch its achievements in any line have been most distinguished, 
and then observing whether the ground on which such points are 
Jocated 13 old ground or nm. 

Taking first the Hindu Civilization, let us mark the local sources 
of the new cr^tive dements in Hindu life—particular!v in reliRion. 
which fes always been the central and supreme activity of the 
Hindu Society, We find these sources in the South. It was here 
that all the distinctive feature of Hinduism took shape: the cult 
of geds represented by material objects or images and housed in 
temples; the emotional personal relation between the worshipper 
and the particulax god to whose worship he has vowed himself' the 
mc^ph^cal sublimation of image-worship and emotionalism in 
to mteUteti^y sophisticated theology {Sankam, the founder of 
Hindu theology, was bom about a.o. 78 S in Malabar). And was 
Southern India old ground or new ? It was new ground, which bad 
not been incorporated into the domain of the preceding Indie 
Society until the last stage of that society’s existence, in the time of 
the Mauryan Empire, which was its ‘universal state’ {ctVm izi- 
1S5 ^ ^ 

'IJe Syriac Sod^ gave birth to two affiliated societies, the 
Arabic and the Iranic, of which the latter, as we have seen, proved 
the more successful, cvmtually absorbing its 'sister'. In what 
a^ did the Iranic Cmlization most conspicuously flourish? 
Almost all its great achievements in war, politics, architecture 
and literature W'ere accomplished at one or other of the two 
extremities of the Iranic World, either in Hindustan or in Anatolia 
tolminati^ re^ectiveJy in the Mughal and in the Ottoman 
Empire. The site of both these achievements was new oround 
beyond the range of the antecedent Syriac Civilization vrounri 
wrested in the one case from the Hindu and in the other fmm tk 
Orthodox Christian Society. By remparison with these achieve¬ 
ments the history of the iranic Civilization in its central regions, in 
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Iran itself for example, the old ground taken over from the Syriac 
Civiliaatbn. was quite undistinguished. 

In what regions has the gratest vigour been displayed by the 
Onhodox Christian Civiliaation ? A glance at its history shows 
that its social centre of gravity has lain in different regions at 
different times. In the first age after its emergence from the post- 
Hellenic interregnum the life of Orthodox Christendom was most 
vigorous in the central and north-eastern parts of the Anatolian 
Plateau. Thereafter, from the middle of the ninth century on¬ 
wards, the centre of gravity shifted from the Asiatic to the Euro¬ 
pean side of the Straits and, as far as the original stem of the 
Orthodox Christian Society is concerned, it has remained in the 
Balkan Peninsula ever since. In modem times, however, the original 
stem of Orthodox Christendom has been far outstripped in histori¬ 
cal importance by its mighty offshoot in Russia. 

Are these three areas to be regarded as old ground or new? In 
the case of Russia the question hardly needs answering. As for 
Central and North-Eastern Anatolia, it was certainly new ground 
so far as the Orthodox Christian Society was concerned, though 
tw-o ^ousand years earlier it had been the home of the Hittite 
CivilLaation. The Hellenization of this area was retarded and 
always imfwrfect, and its first, and perhaps its only, contribution to 
the Hellenic culture was made in the last phase of the life-span 
of the Hellenic Society by the Cappadocian Fathers of the Church 
in the fourth century of the Christian Era. 

The remaining centre of gravity of the Orthodox Christian 
Society, the interior of the Balkan Peninsula, was also new ground, 
for the veneer of Hellenic Civilixation in a Latin medium with 
which this region had been thinly overbid in the lifetime of the 
Roman Empire had been destroyed without leaving a trace during 
the interregnum which followed that empire’s dissolution. The 
destruction here was more thoroughgoing thsn in any western 
province of the Empire except Britain. The Christian Roman 
provincials were not simply conquered but were practically ex¬ 
terminated by the pagan barbarian invaders, and these barbarians 
eradicated all elements of local culture so effectively that when 
their descendants repented of the evil their fathers had done they 
had to obtain fresh seed from outside in order to start cultivation 
again, three centuries later. Thus the soil had lain fallow here for 
tiivice as long as the soil of Britain had lain fallow at the date 
of AupStine's mission. So the region in which the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization established its second centre of gravity was 
ground which bad very recently been reclaimed de. noto from the 
wilderness. 
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Thus all the three regions in which the Orthodox Christian 
SMicty specially distinguished itself were new ground, and it is 
still more remarkable to observe that Greece itself, the radiant 
focus of the preceding civiliaation, played an altogether insignifi¬ 
cant part in the history of the Orthodox Christian Society until, 
m the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, it became the 
water-gate through which Western influence forced an entry into 
the Orthodox Christian World. 

Turning now to Hellenic history, Jet us ask the same question 
r^arding the two regions which successively held primacy in 
the «rly history of the Hellenic Society: the Asiatic coast of 
Ae Aegean and the European peninsula of Greece, Were these 
flowerings on new w on old ground, from the standpoint of the 
preceding himoan Civlliitaiion? The ground was ne\v ground, here 
again. On the European Greek peninsula the Minoan Civiiiza- 
tion, ^en at its widest extension, had held no more than a chain 
of fortified positions on its southern and eastern coastline, and 
on the Anatolian coast the failure of our modem archaeologists 
to hnd trato of the presence, or even of the influence, of the 
.Miiioan Cmliaation baa been so signal that it can hardlv be 
attributed to chance, but swms to indicate that, for some reason 
this coast did not come within the .MJnoans’ range. Conversely' 
the Cyclades Islands, which had been one of the centres of the 
Minwn culture, played a subordinate role in Hellenic history as 
humble servants of the successive masters of the sea. The part 
p^yed in Hellenic history by Crete itself, the earliest and always 
the most important i^ntre of the Mmoan culture, is even more 
surprising, 

Crete imght have been expected to retain importance not only 
for historical reasons, as the place in which the Minoan culture 
Md attained its culmination, but for geographical reasons as well 
Crete vm by far the largest island of the Aegean Archipelago and 
It lay athwart two of the most important sea routes b the Hellenic 
World. Every ship that sailed from the Peiraeus for Sicily had to 
pass between the western end of Crete and Laconia; every shin 
that sailed from the Peiraeus for Egypt had to pass between the 
wtem end of Crete and Rhodes. Yet, whereas Laconia and 
Rhodes ea^ played a leading part b Hellenic history, Crete 
renamed aloof, obscure and benighted from first to last While 
He las all round was givbg birth to statesmen and anists and 
philosophers, Crete produced nothing more reputable than 
mcdicine-meti. mercenaries and pirates, and the latter-day Cretan 
be^nc a Hellenic by-word, like the Boeotian, Indeed hehL oLsed 
judgement on himself in a hexameter which has been embedd^ 
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in thft Canon of Christian Scripture. 'Out of themselves, even a 
prophet of their own, said; “The Cretans are aJwavs liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies,” '* 

Finally, let us apply the same test to the Far Eastern Society, 
which is affiliated to the Sinic Society. At what points in its domain 
haa this Far Eastern Society shown the greatest vigour? The 
Japanese and the Cantonese stand out unmistakably as its most 
vigorous representatives to-day, and both these peoples have sprung 
from soil which is new ground from the standpoint of Far Eastern 
history, Thewuth-eastem seaboard of Ch ina was not incorporated 
Into the domain of the 'apparented' Sinic Society until a late phase 
of Sinic hisioiy, and even then only on the superficial plane of 
politics as a frontier province of the Han Empire. Its inhabitants 
remained barbarians. As for the Japanese Archipelago, the off¬ 
shoot of the Far ^stern Civilization which was transplanted thither 
by way of Korea in the sixth and seventh centuries of the Christian 
Era was propagated there on ground that showed no trace of any 
previous culinre. The strong growth of this offshoot of the Far 
Eastern Civilization on the virgin soil of Japan is comparable to the 
growth of the offshoot of the Orthodox Christian Civilization which 
was transplanted from the Anatolian Plateau to the virgin soil of 
Russia, 

If it is true, as our evidence suggests, that new ground provides 
a greater stimulus to activity than old ground, one would expect 
to find such stimulus speoJally marked in cases where the new- 
ground is separated from the old by a sea voyage. This special 
stimulus of transmarine colonization appears very clearly in the 
history of the Mediterranean during the first half of the last mil¬ 
lennium f 1000-500) B.C., when its western basin was being colonized 
competitively by maritime pioneers from three different civiliza¬ 
tions in the Levant. It appears, for instance. In the degree to 
which the two greatest of these colonial foundations, Syriac Car¬ 
thage and Hellenic Syracuse, outstripped their parent cities, Tyre 
and Corinth. The .Achaean colonies in Magna Graecia (southern 
Italy and Sicily) became busy seats of commerce and brilliant 
centres of thought, while the parent Achaean communities along 
the northern coast of the PeJoponnese remained in a backwater 
until after the Hellenic Civilization had passed its zenith. Similarly 
the Epizephyrian Locrians in Italy far surpassed the Loen'ans who 
remained in Greece. 

The most striking case of all is that of the Etruscans, the third 
party competing with Phoenicians and Creeks in the colonization 

' Kfnittt Ml *»*fo frffta, rarripn ifyoi : the EpUrte loTitwe, i. n. The 

iuthar of the u taid m bv EpLmi:njt.lc«. 
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of the Western Mediterranean. The Etruscans who went west,, 
unlike the Greeks and Phoenicians, were not content to remain 
within sight of the sea across which they had come. They pushed 
mland from the west coast of Italy across the Apennines and the 
ro to the foot of the Alps. The Etruscans who staved at home 
however, attained the very nadir of obscuritv, for they are urt- 
know-n to histoiy and no record of the precise location of their 
homeland survives, though Egyptian records indicate that the 
onginai Etruscans took part with the'Achaeans in the post-Minoan 

^ 3tid had their base of operations somewhere 

on the Asiatic coast of the Levant. 

The stimulating effect of a sea-crossing is perhaps greatest 
^ * transmarine migration occurring in the course of a 

\ olkerwanderung. Such oocumences seem to be uncommon The 
only instances which the writer of this Study can call to'mind 
^e the migration, during post-Minoan Vdlkerwanderung, of 
Teuenans, Aeolians, lonians and Dorians across the Aegean 
to the west coMt of Anatolia, and of Teucrians and Philistine to 
die coast of Syna; the migration of the Angles and Jutes to 
Entatn during the post-Hellenic Vdlkerwanderung; the conse¬ 
quent migration of Britons across the Channel to what then 
rame to be called Brittany; the contemporary migration of the 
Irwh Scots to A^ll; and the migration of the Scandinavian 
Viking in the \ dike nvande rung which followed the abortive 
evocation of the ghost of the Roman Empire by the Carolingians ■ 
s« instances m all. Of these, the Philistine migration pmveci 
comparatively unproductive, in circumstances already described 
pp. 92-4), and the subsequent history of the Bretons was undis¬ 
tinguished, but the other four overseas migrations present certain 
striking phenomena which are not to be observed in the far more 
numerous instances of migration overland. 

^ These overseas migrations have in common one and the same 
simple fact: in transmarine migration the social apparatus of the 
migrants has to be packed on board ship before it can leave the 
shores of the old country, and then be unpacked a^in at the end of 
the voyage, M\ kinds of apparatus—persons and pronertv 
techniques and mstitutions and ideas-^ subject to this Uw' 
Anything that cannot stand the sea voyage at ajj has to be left 
behind, and many things—not only material objects—which th^ 
migrants do take with them, have to be taken to pie™ 
perhaps to be reassembled in their original fonn. WTien unnacuS 
they are found to have suffered 'a sea' change into somethinfrich 
and strange, When such a transmarine migration occurs in tV* 

cour««f.Vclker«r,d«ung>,cfcaIl.„j=i.Ve«%'fo”;^^^ 
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and the sdmulu^ the more intense because the society that ia 
making the response is not one that is already socially progressive 
(like the and Phoenician colonizers discussed above), but 

one that is still in that static condition wEiich is the Last state of 
primitive man. The transiuoOr J-n a ViJlkeruvandeningt from this 
passim to a audden paroxysm of storm and stress produces a 
dynamic effect on the life of any community, but this effect is 
naturally more intense when the migrants tal« ship than when 
they trek over solid ground, carrying with them much of the soda! 
apparatus which has to be discarded by the seafarer, 

"This change of outlook [after the vo^-age overseas] gave birth to a 
new conception of gods and men. The local deities whose power was 
co-citerwive with the territory of their worshippers were replaced by a 
corporate body of gods ruling the World. The hofv-plaoe with its blot- 
house which had formed the centre of Middicgarth was raised on high 
and turned into a divine mansion. Time-honoured m^ihs setting forth 
the doings of mutually independent deities were worked up into a 
poetical mythology, a divine saga, on ihc same lines that had been 
followed by an earlier race of Vikings, the Homeric Greeks. This 
religion brought a new god to birth: Odm, the leader of men, the lord 
of the battlefield.'^ 

In somewhat similar fashion the overseas migration of the Scots 
from Ireland to North Britain prepared the way for the entry of 
a new religion. It is no accident that the transmarine Dalriada 
became the headquarters of St. Columba's missionary movement 
with ita focal point in Iona, 

One distinctive phenomenon of transmarine migradon 13 the 
intermingling of diverse racial strains, for the first piece of social 
apparatus that has to be abandoned is the primitive kin-group. No 
ship will hold more than one ship's company, and a number of 
ships sailing together for safety and combining in their new home^ 
land may well be drawn from different localities—in contrast with 
the usual process of migration overland, in w^hlch a whole kin* 
group is apt to pack its women and children and household stuff 
into ox-cart$ and move off m masse at a snail's pace over terra 
finrja. 

Another distinctive phenomenon of transmarine migration is the 
atrophy of a primitive institution which is perhaps the supreme 
expression of undifferentiated social life before this is refracted* 
by a clarifying social consciousness, on the separate planes of 
economics and politics and religion and art: the institution of the 
movroy Baifiatv and his cjxle. If we wish to see this ritual in its 

Gr5iibech, V+; Tk^ Cuilur* of tfu Tftitmi, Ft pp. :jo6-7- 
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glory in the Scandinavia World i we must study its development 
among the Scandinavians who stayed at home. By contrast 

id Iceland the May Day garne^ the ritual: wedding and the wooing 
scene seem hardly to have snn'ivtd the settkmcot, partly, no doubt, 
because the settlers were mainly of a travelled and enlightened ctass, 
and partly because these rurat observances are connected with igiicuh 
ture, which could not be an important branch of activity in Iceland^* 

Since even in Iceland there was an agriculture of some sort> wc 
must regard the former of the two sugg^ied reasons as the more 
important. 

The thesis of the work we have just quoted Is that the Scandina* 
vian poems committed to writing in the Icelandic compilation 
called The Elder Edda are derived from ihc spoken words of the 
primitive Scandinavian fertility-drama—the only element in the 
ritual which the emigrants were able to cut away from its deeply 
embedded local roots and to take on board ship with them. Accord¬ 
ing to this theory thede^^elopmcnt of the primitive ritual into drama 
was arrested among those Scandinavians who migrated overseas; 
and the theory is supported by an analogy from Hellenic history. 
For it is a well-established fact that, although the Hellenic Civ ilissa- 
tion first came to flower in transmarine Ionia, the Hellenic 
drama, based on primitive rituals, sprang from the continental soil 
of the Greek Peninsula, The counterpart, in Hellas, of the sanc¬ 
tuary at Upsala was the theatre of Dionysus in Athens. On the 
other hand it was In Ionia> in Iceland and in Britain that the trans¬ 
marine migrants—Hellenic, Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon— 
produced the epic poetry of 'Homer', The Edda and Be^mmtf. 

The Saga and the Epic arise in respDn$c to a new mental need, 
a new awareness of strong individual pei^nalities and of momen¬ 
tous public events, 'lliat lay is praised of men the most which 
ringeth newest in their cars', Homer declares. Yet there is one 
thing in an epic lay more highly prised than its novelty, and that 
h the intrinsic human interest of the stoiy. The interest in the 
present predominates just so long as the storm and stress of the 
Heroic Age continues; but the social paroxysm is transitory and, 
as the storm abater, the lovers of Epic and Saga come to feel that 
life in their time has grown relatively tame. Therewith they 
cease to prefer new lays to old, and the latter-day minsEreh re¬ 
sponding to his hearers" change of mood, repeats and embell/shes 
the calcs of the older generation. It was in this later age that ihe art 
of Epic and Saga attained its literary zenith; none the less, these 
mighty works would never have come into existence but for the 
stimulus originally exerted by the ordeal of ovetsea migration. 

* Pbillporti, B . Midrr Edda anJ Stamhmn.'iaiT Drama, p. 
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We arrive at the forraula: 'Drama , * , develops iq the home 
country^ Epic among migtadng peoples."^ 

The other positive creation that emerges from the ordeal of 
transmarLne mJgratioa in the oouree of a Vfilkerwanderung is noi 
literaiy but pohticaJ. This new kind of polity is based not on 
kinship but on contract. 

The most famous examples, perhaps, are the city states founded 
by the sea-faring Greek migrants on the coast of Anatolia in the 
districts subsequently known as Aeolis, Ionia and Doris, for the 
scanty records of Hellenic constitutional history seem to show that 
the principle of organ i^don by law and locality instead of by 
custom and kinship asserted itself first in these Greek settlements 
overseas and was ^terwards imitated in European Greece. In the 
oversea city states thus founded^ the "cells* of the new political 
urganUadon would be^ not kindreds, but ships' companies. 
Having co-operated at sea as men do co-operate when they are 
*aU in the same boat' amid the perils of ihc deep, they would 
continue to feel and act in the same way ashore vrhen they had to 
hold a hardly won strip of coast against the menace of a hostile 
hinterland. On shore, as at aea, comradeship would count for 
more than kin, and the orders of a chosen and misted leader would 
override the promptings of custom. In fact a collection of ships' 
companies joining forces to conquer a new home for themselves 
overseas would turn spontaneously into a city state articulated 
into local Tribes" and governed by an elective magistracy. 

VMien we tuin to the Scandinavian Vfllkcrwan derung, we can 
discern the rudiments of a similar political development. If the 
abonive Scandinavian CivihzaEion had come to htrih instead of 
being swallowed up by that of Western Europe, the part once 
played by the city states of Acolis and Ionia might have been 
played by the five city states of the Ostmen on the Irish coast or 
by the five boroughs (Lincoln, Stamford, Leicesttr, Derby and 
Ngtringham) which were organized by the Danes to guard the 
landward frontier of their conquests in Mercia, But the finest 
flowering of an oversea Scandinavian polity was the republic of 
Iceland, founded on the apparently impnomising soil of an Arcdc 
island five hundred miles away from the nearest Scandinavian 
powr d'iippuim the Faroe Jslanda. 

As for the political consequences of the transmarine migrations 
of the Angles and Jutes to Britain^ it is perhaps something more 
than a coincidence that an island which was occupied at the dawn 
of Western history by immigrants who had shaken off the shackles 
of the primitive kin-group in crossing the sea should afterwards 
* Phillpotti, B. S.i Th 4 Edda^ p. Z07. 
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have been the country in which our Western Society achieved 
some of its most important steps in political progress, TTie Danish 
and Norman invaders who followed on the heeU of the Angles, 
and who share the credit for subsequent English political achieve¬ 
ments, enjoyed the same liberating experience. Such a combina¬ 
tion of peoples offered an unusually favourable soil for political 
cultivation. It is not surprising that our Western Society should 
have succeeded, in England, in creating first 'the King's Peace 
and thereafter parliamentary government, while on the Continent 
otir Western political development was retarded by tlie survival 
of the kin-group among the Franks and Lombards, who had not 
been relieved of that social Incubus at the outset by the liberating 
transit of the sea. 

( 3 ) THE STIMULUS OF BLOWS 

Having now examined the stimulus of physical environments, 
we may complete this part of our study by surveying the field of 
human environments in the same way. We may distinguish, first, 
between those human environments W'hich are geographically 
external to the societies upon which they act and those which arc 
gct^raphically intermingled with them. The former category wilJ 
cover the action of societies or states upon their neighbours when 
both parties start by being in exclusive occupation of particular 
areas. From the standpoint of the organizations which play the 
p^ive role in such social intercourse, the human environment 
with which they are confronted is 'naernaJ’ or 'foreign'. The 
second of our two categories will cover the action of one social 
‘class' upon another, where the two classes are in joint occupation 
of the same area—using the term ‘class' in its widest meaning. 
The relationship in this case is ‘internal' or ‘domestic’. Leaving 
this iniemaJ human environment for later examination, we may 
begin by making a further subdivision between the external im¬ 
pact when it takes the form ofasuddenblowanditsincidenceinthe 
form of a continuous pressure. We have here, therefore, three 
subjects of inquiiy: externa] hlomi, external pre^suret and internal 
peititlisatiom. 

What is the effect of sudden blows ? Does our proposition 'the 
greater the challeoge the greater the stimulus' hold good here ? 
The first test cases that naturally occur to the mind are cases where 
a miliuiy pwer has first been stimulated by successive contests 
with its neighbours and has then suddenly been prostrated by an 
adversary against W‘hnm it has never measured its strength before 
\i;Tiat usually happens when incipient empire-buildert are thus 
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dramatically overthrown in mid-career? Do they usually remain 
lying, like Sigera. where they have fallen, or do they rise again from 
their mother earth, like the giant Antaeus of Hellenic mythology, 
with their strength redoubled? The historic examples indicate 
that the latter alternative is the normaJ one. 

What, for example, was the effect of the Ciades Aihensts upon 
the fortunes of Rome? The catastrophe overtook her only live 
years after her victory in her long duel with Etruscan Veil had 
placed her at last in a posture to assert her hegemony over Laitum. 
The overthrow of the Roman army at the Allia and the occupation 
of Rome herself by barbarians from the back of beyond might 
have been expected to wipe out at one stroke the power and 
prestige which Rome had just w^on. Instead, Rome recovered 
from the Gallic disaster so rapidly that, less than half a century' 
later, she was able to engage with tiidmate success in longer and 
more arduous encounrers with her ItaJian neighbours, which 
extended her authority over all Italy. 

Again, what was the effect on the fortunes of the * Osmanlis when 
Timur Lenk (Tamerlane) took Baye^id Yilderim (the Sultan 
Bajazet) captive on the field of Angora? This catastrophe over¬ 
took the ^Osmanlis just when they w'ere on the point of com¬ 
pleting their conquest of the main body of Orthodox Christendom 
in the Balkan Peninsula. It was at this critical moment that they 
w^ere prostrated, on the Asiatic side of the Straits, by athunderboU 
from Transoxania. A general collapse of their uncompleted edifice 
of empire is what might have been expected. But it was not what 
happened in fact; and, half a century later, Mchmed the Conqueror 
was able to place the coping-stone on BayezTd's building by taking 
possession of Constanlinople. 

The histories of Rome*s unsuccessful rivals show how- a crush¬ 
ing defeat nerves a community to more purposeful activity even 
though further defeat, after a more stubborn resistance than 
before, frustrates the purpose. The defeat of Carthage in the First 
Punic War stimulated Hamilcar Barca to conquer for his country 
an empire in Spain which surpassed the empire she had just lost 
in Sicily, Even after the defeat of Hannibal in the Second Punic 
War the Carthaginians twice astonished the world in the half- 
century that efapsed before their final destruction, first by the 
rapidity w'ith which they paid off their war indemnity and recovered 
their commercial prosperity, and secondly by the heroism with 
which their whole population, men, women and children, fought 
and died in the final struggle. Again, it was only after his crushing 
defeat at Cynoscephalae that Philip V of Macedon, hitherto a 
somewhat futile monarch* set himself to transform his country 
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into so fomiitkbJc a power that his son Perseus was able to chal¬ 
lenge Rome sjngle-haoded and come near to defeating her before 
hjs stubborn resistance was finally broken at Pydna* 

Another eaam^ple of the same kind, though with a different out- 
Mme IS furnished by the five interven lions of Austria in the 
Revolubonary and Napoleonic Wars* Her first three interventions 
brought h« not only defeats but discredit. After Austerliiz, 
however, she b^n to gird up her loinsv If AusterJits was her 

*1“ Py<ii»i but, more fortunate than 
cedon, she was able to intervene once ag^n with victorious 
entex tn 1S13. 

Still more string is the performance of Prussia in the same 
cycle of w^rs. During the fourteen years that culminated in the 
catastrophe of Jena and the surrenders that immediately followed, 
r n ^ policy at once futile and ignominious. There 

followed, however, the heroic winter campaign of Eyiau, and the 
swenty of the terms dictated at Tilsit only added to the stimulus 
which Ae shock of Jena had first administered. The enerev 
evoked to Prussia by this stimulus was extraordinary. It regent 
rated not only the Prussian army but also the Prussian ad^ni- 
stratiTC and educational systems. In fact it tranaformed the 
rrussian state into a chosen vessel for holding the new wine of 
Germaii nationalism, it led through Stein and Hardenberg and 
Humboldt to Bismarck. ° 

l-hia c^cle ^ repeated itself in our own day in a manner too 
painfully familiar to call for comment. The German defeat in the 
war of 1914-18 and the exacerbation of that defeat W the French 
oc^pation of the Ruhr Basin m 1923-4 issued in the demonic, 
though abortive^ Nm revimehe.^ ^ 

But the classic e.xample of the stimulating effect of a blow is the 
reanion of Hellas in general, and .Athens in parti eukr, to the 
D^laught of the Persian Empire—the Syriac universal state—in 
4S0-479 B.c. The pre-eminence of the Athenian rebound was 
proportion to the seventy of Athenian sufferings, for while the 
fertile fields of Boeotia were saved by the treachery of their owners 
to the Hellemc cause and the fertile fields of Lacedaemon bv th^ 
prowess of the Athenian fl«t, the poor land of Attica was deva^ 
tated systematically m two successive seasons, Athens heiBcIf waa 

Bitknmg wu »ulJ Chaaceltor. hut ifter liie Nazi mOTzment had 
these SOWCIDI^ Wd gains in the Rcichstait eleetior. 

1930 which rtised the psTty't lepresenlistkin fmm t a dll of 101 
out irf He wrote: 'It u atresdr evident lhat ihe blows ‘a to? 

t^rdon sinu the inntitice of iqia are havinn^lhe t™™ b«n 

effect as the blow* tnfliclxd 00 PruHJa a Ccntiuy bcfoi^ jn *t“l^lsttng 
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occupied and her temples were destroyed. The whole population of 
Attica had to evacuate the country and cross the sea to the Pelopon- 
nese as refugees; and it was in this situation that the Ath^ian 
fleet fought ^d won the battle of SalamU. It is no wonder that 
the blow which aroused this indomitable spirit in the Athenian 
people should have been the prelude to achievements unique in 
the^ history of mankind for their brilliance and multitude and 
variety. In ^e rebuilding of her temples, which was for Athenians 
the most intimate symbol of their country's resurrection, Periclean 
Athens displayed a vitality far superior to that of post-1918 France. 
When the French recovered the battered shell of Reims cathedral 
they performed a pious restoration of each shattered stone and 
splintered statue. When the Athenians found the Hekatompedon 
burnt down to its foundations, they let the foundations lie and 
proceeded, on a new site, to build the Parthenon,* 

The stimulus of blows finds its most obvious illustrations in 
reactions from military disasters, but examples can be sought and 
found elsewhere. Let us confine ourselves to a single supreme 
case, that presented in the field of religion by the Acta of the 
Apostles. These dynamic acts, which were eventually to win 
the whole Hellenic World for Christianity, w'ere conceived at the 
moment when the Apostles were spiritually prostrated by the 
abrupt withdrawal of their Master's personal presence so soon 
after it had appeared to be miraculously restored. This second 
1^ might have been mote desolating than the Crucifixion itself. 
Yet the very heaviness of the blow evoked in their souls a propor¬ 
tionately powerful psydiolpgical reaction which is projected 
mythologically in the appearance of two men in white apparel and 
in the descent of the Pentecostal tongues of fire. In the power of 
the Holy Ghost they preached the divinity of the crucified and 
vanished Jesus not only to the Jewish populace but to the San¬ 
hedrin, and within three cenniiiea the Roman Government itself 
capitulated to a Church which the Apostles had founded at the 
hour when their spirits were at their lowest ebb. 

{+) THE STIMULUS OF PRESSURES 

We have now to examine cases in which the impact takes the 
different form of a continuous external pressure. In terms of 
political geography the peoples, states or cities which are exposed 
to such pressure fall, for the most part, within the general category 

* Londcmi llfief tht CtvUE Fiiv of AJ). i&66 hod the of iXi 

con Temporary irdiaiccmtiJ coxiviutioiiE mad built St. Ptul'n in$ceid of 

fttiemptinf a Gocfltc tAtoranon. Whu would our own fCnerabon of Londoner! 
\w\rc done to-day if WcaimouEcr Abb^ or Wneu'a St. Paul'i bad bem dutruyed 
by German bocubt^—EDmoit. 
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^'marches’ or frontier provinces, and the best way to study this 
panicular kind of pressure empiricsilly is to make some survey 
of^e p^ played by exposed marches, in the histories of the 
commumties to which they belong, in comparison with the part 
played by more sheltered territories in the interior of the domains 
01 me «ame cominunidcs, 

Iti iht Kgyptiac World 

pj?"momentous occasions in the history of the 
gvptiac Ciyili^tion the course of events was directed by Powers 

l;mte?K^no/?*^* Upper E^t; the foundation of the 

Lnited Kingdom area 3100 ti.c,, the foundation of the universal 

mtc area ^052 ax.p and its rcatoralion circa 1580 b.c., were all 
DATTowly circumscribed district; and this 
southern march of 

toe pti« World which was exposed to pressure from the tribes 
of Nubia, During the latter course of Egyptiac history, however— 
sixteen centuHM of twilight between the decline of the New 
Empire and the ultimate extinction of the Egyptiac Societv in the 
fifth century after Christ-political power rSTrted to to^DeST 
winch was the march confronting both Northern Africa and South^ 
western Asia, as ppistently as it had been apt to revert to the 
‘ dunng the preceding two thousand years. Thus the 

politi^ histoiy of the Egyptiac World, from be^^ning to end 
may be read as a tension between two poles of^liti^] power 
which in every age were located respectively in the southern and 

"" examples of great politied 
ev^ts onginating at points m the interior, " 

Can we offer any reason why the influence of the southern march 
predi^inated in the first half of the time-span of Egyptiac history 
and the influence of the northern march in the seemd half? Th^ 
reaton wouW wem to be that, after the military conquest of the 
Nubi^ and their coltuial assimibtion under Thothmes I (circa 
1525 1^5 B.c,h the pressure on the southern march declined or 
amshed, where^ about the same time or anon afterwards the 
pressure on the Delta from the barbarians of Libya and the 
doms of Souih-W^crn Asia very markedly increased, '['hus not 
only does the influence of frontier orovincet * 

Egyptiac politiral history over the influence of central morinc 
but toe mwt threatened march at any given time enjoys “ 
dominant influence, ^ ^ 


In the Ironic World 

'JTie same result in quite different eircumstances is mygaled by 
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the o^ntrasted histories of r^o Turkish peoples, the "Osmanlis 
and the Qaramanlis, \vhp each occupied a part of Anatolia, the 
western advanced bastion of the Irajiic Worlds in the fourteenth 
century of the Christian Era. 

Fhese two Turkish communities were both of them 'successor 
states' of the Anatolian Saljuq sultanate, a Muslim Turkish Power 
yvhich had been established in Anatolia m the eleventh century* 
just before the beginning of the Crusades, by Saljuq 'ruridsh 
adventurers who mode prorision for themselves in this world and 
^e next by thus enlarg ing tlie borders of Dar-al-Islam at Orthodox 
Chnstendom s expense. When this sultanate broke up in the 
thirteenth centuj>' of the Christian Era, the QaramanUs seemed to 
have the fiiiestj and the ' OsmanJis the poorest, prospects of all the 
heirs. The Qaramanljs inherited the kernel of the former 
Saljuq domain with its capital, Qoniyah (Konieh* Iconium), while 
the Osmanlis found themselves in possession of a piece of the 
husk. 

In fact the 'Osmanlis had received the leavings of the Saljuq 
estate because they were the latest comers and had arrived in 
humble circumstances. Their eponym^ 'Osmans was the son of 
one Ertii^hrul. the leader of a nameless band of refugees, an 
insignificant fragment of the human wTeckage which had been 
hurled to the farthest extremities of Dar-al-Islam by the tremen¬ 
dous impact of the Mongol wave when it broke upon the north- 
^tern marches of the Iranic Society from the heart of the 
Eurasian Steppe, I'he last of the Anatolian Saljuqs had assigned 
to ih^c refugee fathers of the ^Osmanlis a strip of territory on the 
north-western edge of the Anatolian Plateau* where the Saljuq 
terntorieg marched with those still held by the Byzantine Empire 
along the Asiatic shores of the Sea of Marmara: an exposed posi- 
non appropriately called Sulian Ohm, the Sultan's battle-front. 
These 'Osmanlis may well have envied the good fortune of the 
Qaramanlis, but beggars cannot be choosers. 'Osman accepted his 
lot and $et himself to enlarge hig borders at his Orthodox Christian 
neighbours* expense, taking as his first objective the Byzantine 
City of Brusa. The capture of Brusa took him nine years {a.d* 
1317-26)* but 'Osmanlis have justly called themselves by 
his name* for 'Osman was the true founder of the Ottoman 
Empire* 

Within thirty years of the fall of Brusa the ^Osmanlis had gained 
a footing on the European shore of the Dardanelles, and it was in 
Europe that they made their fortune. Yet before the end of this 
Mme century they had conquered the Qaramanlia and other 
Turkish communities of Anatolia with their left hand at the same 
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til's right ^ subduing Serbs and Greeks and BuJgara with 

Such was the stimulus of a political frontier, for an te«minatjon 
of the preening epoch of hjstory shows that there were no special 
hero-bree&ng ^udmes In the geographical environment of the 

operations in Anatolia, as contrasted 
with that of the unadventurous and deservedly forgotten Qara* 
^hs, such ^ would bring Sultan OnQ within the field of the 
first section of this chapter. If we turn back to the time before 
the irruption of the Saljuq Turks in the third quarter of the 
eleventh ccntuiy of the Chnstlan Era, when Anatolia iras still 
witl^ the frontiers of the East Roman Empire, we find that 

Qsnunanlis was almost 
k" * 1 ^* former district of the Anatolic Army Corps 

wbch m the earliest age of Orthodox Christian history Ld hdd 
the pnmacy among the corps of the East Roman Army In other 

dSlirii nf the Qaramanlis in the 

of Qofuyah held that pre-eminence in Anatolia which ivas 
held in the later age by ^e 'Osmanli occupants of Sultan OiS^ 

k^H k!I Qoniyah district 

territory afterwards occupied by the 

"f 

In Sttssian Orthodox Chritlendm 

that the vitality of the society has 
tended to ^centrate itself, successively, in one march^aftS 
ano her as the relative strengths of the various extemalTr^oS 
on the several marches have varied in intensitv The RiiKian 
repon m which the Orthodox ChrisEan Ci 4 S„ 

ongnial transplantation across the Black Sea and 
k • ** Eumian Steppe from Constantinople was the unopr 
^^n of the Dniepr. From there it was transferred in the twelfth 
century to the upper basin of the Volga by the frontieramen ^ 
were enJaiging their borders in this direction at the expense of the 
primitive pagan Finns of the north-eastern forests K S,? 
wards, however, the seat of vitality withdrew to the Lower f’l^*^'^* 
to meet a crushing pressure fmm the nornSrof rhrF^"*"P' 
Steppe* This pressure, suddenly imposed upon the Rift 
result of the Mongol Bitfl K Jn’s SSJa^^f of J " 

extreme and prolonged; and it is interestinf ^ obSnra " 

this insranw as in others, a challenge of unu.fua?scv«bf,V^S*" 
response which was remarkably ori|nal and ^ ® 
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This response was nothing less than the evolution of a new 
manner of life and a new social orgamaation which enabled a 
sedentary swiety, for the first time in history, not merely to hold 
its own against the Eurasian nomads, not merely to chastise them 
by transitory punitive expeditions, but actually to make an en¬ 
during conquest of nomad ground and to change the face of the 
landscape by transforming the nomads’ cattle-ranges into peasants’ 
fields and replacing their mobile camps by permanent villages. 
The Cossacks, who performed this unprecedented feat, were 
frontiersmen of Russian Orthodox Christendom who were tem¬ 
pered in the furnace and fashioned on the anvil of border warfare 
against Eurasian nomads (Bata Khan’s 'Golden Horde’) in the 
two following centuries. They owe the name they have made 
legendary—Cossacks—to their enemies; it is simply the Turkish 
word q^aq, meaning an outlaw who refuses to acknowledge the 
authority of his legitimate’ nomad overlord,' The far-flung 
Cossack communities which—at the moment of their annihilation 
in the Russian Communist Revolution of 19*7—were dcheloned 
right across Asia from the Don to the Ussuri, were alJ derived from 
a single mother-community, the Cossacks of the Dmepr, 

These original Cossacks were a seml-monasttc miljtaiy brother¬ 
hood with points of resemblance to the Hellenic brotherhood of 
the Spartans and to the Crusading Orders of Knighthood. In 
their methods of conducting their truceless warfare against the 
nomads they realized that, if a civilization is to wage w'ar with 
success against barbarians, It must fight them with other weapons 
and resources than their own. Just as modem Western empire- 
builders have overwhelmed their primitive opponents by bringing 
to bear against them the superior resources of industrialism, so 
the Cossacks overwhelmed the nomads by a^’ailing themselves of 
the superior resources of agriculture. And as modem Western 
genemlship has reduced the nomads to military impotence on their 
own ground by outmatching their mobility w ith such instruments 
as railways, motor ars and aeroplanes, so the Cossacks reduced 
the nomads to military impotence in their own way by seizing 
upon the rivers, the one natural feature of the Steppe which was 
not under the nomads’ control and which told against them 
instead of in their favour. To nomad horsemen the rivers were 
formidable as obstacles and useless for transport, whereas the 
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Russian peasant and lumberman was expert in river navigation. 
Accordingly^ the Cossacks, while learning to vie with their nomad 
adversaries in the art of horsemanship, did not forget to be w'atcr- 
men, and it was by boat and not on horseback that they eventually 
won their way to the dominion of Eurasia, They passed from the 
Dniepr to the Don and from the Don to the Volga. Thence in 
1586 they cross^ the watershed between the Volga and the Ob 
and by 1638 their exploration of Siberian waterways had brought 
them to the shores of the Pacific on the Sea of Okhotsk. 

In Ae same century in which the Cossacks thus signalised their 
victorious reaction to the nomad pressure on the south-east, 
another frontier became the principal recipient of external pres¬ 
sure and the principal focus of Russian vitality. In the seventeenth 
mntury of the Christian Era, Russia experienced for the first time 
in her history a formidable pressure from the Western W'orld. 
A Polish army occupied Moscow for two years (1610-1 a), and soon 
afterwards the Sweden of Gustavus Adolphus barred out Russia 
from the Baltic by making herself mistress of the whole rastern 
coastline of that sea from Finland to the northern frontier of 
Poland, which at that time ran to within a few mile* of Riga 
But Ae century had barely dosed when Peter the Great retorted 
to this Western pressure by founding Petersburg in a.d. 1703, on 
icnitory reconquered from the Swedes, and displaying the flag 
of a Russian navy, in Wrssteni style, on Baltic waters. 


la the Western World over gainst the Coafinefilal Bariorians 

When we pass to the history of our owm Western Civilization we 
find that at first, not unnaturally, the heaviest external pressure 
was felt on its eastward, or landward, frontier over against the 
barbarians of Central Europe. This frontier was not only victo¬ 
riously defended but was continuously pushed back until the 
barbarians had disappeared from the scene. Thereafter our 
Western Civiliaation found itself in contact on its eastern frontiers 
no longer with barbarians but with rival civilizations. At present 
wc are concerned to draw examples of the stimulating effects of 
frontier pressure only from the first part of this span of historv 

In the first phase of Western history the stimulating effect of 
the pressure of the Continental barbarians declared itself in the 
emcr^ce of a swial s^cture, the still half-barbarian 
principality of the Franks. The Merovingian regime, in which 
the Frankish principality was first embodied, had hs face turned 
towards the Roman past, but the succeeding Carolineian 
looked to the future- for, though it inddentfly evoked a gbtS of 
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the Roman Empire^ that ghost was only evoked—in the spirit of 
the cry 'Debout lea mortal—in order to assist the living in carry¬ 
ing out their task. And in what4>ajt of the Frankish domain was 
this substitution of the vital and positive Carolings for the deca¬ 
dent ^nd faineant Merovlngs accomplished? Not in the interior 
but on the frontier; not in Neustria (roughly equivalent to Northern 
France), on soil fertiJi2ed by ancient Roman culture and sheltered 
from barbarian inroads, but in Auatrasia (the Rhineland), in a 
tEiritory which bestrode the Roman frontier and was exposed to 
constant assaults from the Saxons of the North European forest 
and from the Avars of the Eurasian Steppe, The measure of the 
stimulus from this external pressure is given by the achievements 
of Charlemagne, his eighteen Saxon campaigns, his extirpation of 
the Avar?, and the ""Carolingian Renaissance^, wliich w^as one of 
the first manifestations of cultural and intellectual energy in our 
Western World, 

This Austrasian reaction to the stimulus of pressure was followed 
by a relapse. Accordingly we find it succeeded by a Saxon reac¬ 
tion w^hich came to a head, rather less than two centuries later, 
in the career of Otto I, The enduring achievement of Charle¬ 
magne's career had been the incorporation of the domain of the 
Sa,\on barbarians into Western Christendom; but by this very 
success he had prepared the way for the transfer of the frontier^ 
and with it the stimulus, from hss own victorious Austrasia to 
conquered Saxony, In Otto’s day the same stimulus evoked in 
Saxony the same reaction that had been evoked by it, in Charle¬ 
magne's day, in Australia, Otio smote the Wends as Charles 
magne had smitten the Saxons, and thereafter the frontiers of 
Western Christendom Avere pushed back steadily farther eastwards^ 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the task of Western¬ 
ising the Iasi remaining Continental barbarians was carried on no 
longer under rl^e leadership of hereditary monarchs who* like 
Charlernagne and Otlo, had assumed the Roman Imperial title, 
but through the instrumentality of two new institutions- the city 
srate and the militant monastic order, TTie Hansa towns and the 
Teutonic Knights, between them, advanced the hounds of Western 
Christendom from the-Oder to the Dvirsl That was the iast round 
in this secular conflict: for before the close of the fourteenih 
century the ContinentaJ barbarians, who had been pressing on the 
frontiers of three successive civilizations, the Minoan^ the flcllcnic 
and the Western, for three thousand years, had been wiped off ihc 
face of the earth. By A.d, 1400 Western Christendom and Orthodox 
Christendom, which had once been entirely isolated from one 
another on the Continent by intervening bands of barbarians* had 
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come to march with on* another along a line extending across the 

whole breadth ^ the Continent from the Adriatic to the Arctic. 

It is interesting to observe how, on this moving frontier be¬ 
tween an advancing civilization and a retreating barbarism, the 
revei^l of the direction of pressure, which became constant from 
the time when Otto I took up Charlemagne’s work, was followed 
by a progressive transference of stimulus as the Western counter¬ 
offensive proceeded. For example, the Duchy of Saxony suffered 
the same eclipse after Otto’a victories over the Wends that .Aua- 
tiasia had suffered, two centuries earlier, after Charlemagne’s 
victories over the Saxons. Saxony lost her hegemony in a.p, 1024 
and broke into fragments sixty years later. But the Imperial 
dynasty which followed the Saxon dynasty did not originate 
farther east on the advancing frontier, as the Saxon dynast had 
originated rasra-ard of the Carolingian. Instead, the Franeonian 
dynasty and all subsequent dynasties bearing the Imperial title— 
Ilohenstaufen, Luxemburg, and Fiapsburg—originated on one or 
other of the confluents of the Rhine. The now distant frontier did 
not impart its stimulus to these Imperial successor dynasties and 
shall not be surprised to find that, in spite of the eminence 
of certain individual emperors, such as Frederick Barbarom, the 
Imperial power steadily declined from the latter part of the eleventh 
century onwards. 

Yet the empire resuscitated by Charlemagne survived, a ghost 
of a ghost no doubt, ‘neither Holy nor Roman nor an Empire' to 
play a vital part once again in the political life of the Western 
Society, It owed its recovery of vitality to the fact that, at the 
latter end of the .Middle Ages, a series of dynastic arrangements 
and accidents installed the Rhenish HouseofHapsburg in Austria 
whero it eventually shouldered altogether new frontier responsi¬ 
bilities and rwponded to a new stimulus that these brought with 
them. To this subject we must now pass on. 


In the Wtstem World over against the OUqmaa Empire 

The impact of the Ottoman Turks on the W'estem World bepan 
in earnest with the hundred years’ war between the 'Osnunlis and 
Hungary which culminated in the extinction of the medieval 
kingdom of Hungary in the battle of Mohaez (a.d, 1 ezSI Hum-a^ 
standing at bay under the leadership of John Hunvadi and Ws 
son Matthias Corvinua, was the most stubborn ODuorent /i. 
'Osmanhs had as yet encountered. The disparity, 
tween the respective forces of the two combatants in sniti- 
the reinforcement of Hungary by its union with Bohemia 
1490 onwards, was so great that the effort proved to be beyS 
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Hungary's strength. The upshot was the battle of Mohaezj and 
it was only a disaster of this magnitude that could produce a 
sulEdent psychological effect to biing the remnant of Hungary 
together with Bohemia and Austria into a dose and enduring 
union under the Hapsburg dynasty which had been ruling Austria 
since a.d. 1440. This union endured nearly four hundred years— 
only to dissolve in the same year^ 1918, that saw the final break-up 
of the Ottoman Power which had delivered the dynamic blow at 
Mohaez four centuries back. 

Indeedj from the moment of the Danubian Hapsburg Mon¬ 
archy *s foundation its fortunes followed those of the hostile Power 
whose pressure had called it into existence. The heroic age of the 
Danubian Monarchy coincided chronologically with the period 
during which the Ottoman pressure was felt by the Western World 
most severely. This heroic age may be taken as beginning with 
the first abortive Ottoman siege of Vienna in 1529 and ending with 
the second in 1682-3. these two supreme ordeals the Austrian 
capital played the same role in the desperate resietance of the 
Western World to the Ottoman assault as Verdun played in the 
French resistance to the German assault in the war of 1914-18. 
Both sieges of Vienna were turning-points in Ottoman military 
history, like failure of the first brought to a standstiU the tide of 
Ottoman conquest which had been flooding up the Danube Valley 
for a century past—and the map shoves, what many will find hard 
to believe without verification^ Vienna is more than half-way 
from Constantinople to the Straits of Dover, The failure of the 
second siege was followed by an ebb which continued thereafter, 
in spite of all paus^ and ffuctuationa, until the Turkish frontier 
had been pushed back from the south-eastern outskirts of Vienna, 
where it had stood from 1529 to 1683^ to the north-western out¬ 
skirts of Adrianople. 

The Ottoman Empire's loss, however, has not proved the 
Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy's gain, for the heroic age of the 
Danubian Monarchy did not survive the Ottoman Empire's decline. 
The collapse of the Ottoman Power^ which threw open a field m 
South-Eastern Europe for other forces to occupy, simultaneously 
released the Danubian Monarchy from the pressure which had 
stimulated it hitherto. The Danubian Monarchy followed into 
decline the Power whose blows had originally called it into exist¬ 
ence, and eventually shared the Ottoman Empire's fate. 

If we take a glance at the Austrian Empire in the ninctcentli 
century, when the once-menacing "Osmanli had become ‘die sick 
man of Europe', we find that it was now suffering under a double 
disability» Not only was it in this age no longer a frontier states its 
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supem^ional organization which had proved an effective response 
to the Ottoman challenge of the siittcenth and seventeenth cen- 
tun« had become a stumbling-block to the newfangled nationalist 
ideals of the nineteenth. The Hapsbuig Monarchy spent the last 
«ntury of its existence in attempts-all doomed to failure-at 
hinjnng the inevitable revision of the map on nationalist lines. 
At the price of renouncing the hegemony tner Germany and the 
potion of territoty m Italy, the Monarchy contrived to go on 
iving Ede by side with the new German Empire and the new 
Italic Kingdom By accepting the Austm-Hungariaii Ausgldch 
of 1867 and 11^ Austro-Pohsh corollary in Galicia, it succeeded 

<^he national interests of the 
Magyar and Polish as well as the German elements in ita dominions. 

fnd i"* not come to terms with its Roumanians 

and Czechoslo%'ats and JugosJavs, and the pistol-shots of Sarajevo 
proved the signal for its obliteration from the map. ^ 

AuSa ‘I’* attitudes of ‘inter-war' 

Austria and inter-war Turkey, From the war of 1914-iS they 

which had once made them neighbours and adversaries. But there 

hit ' Austrians were at once the hardest 

lut and the most aubtnissive of the five peoples that had found 
the^lvea on the losing side. They accepted the new order 
passive^ with supreme resignation as well as with supreme regret 
By contrast, the Turks were the only one of the five peopJesIS 
twk up arms agam, less than a year after the armistice, apiost the 
victorious Powers and successfully insisted upon a drastifrevisio^ 
them '^hich the victors had intended to impose upon 

renewed their youth and changed 
no longer fighting, under a decadent 
Ottoman dynasty to preserve this or that province of a derdic 
empire. Deserted by their dynasty, they were once again waging 
a fmntier mr and following a leader chosen on hi, merits file 
^cir first Sultan Osmaojand this not to extend their homelands 
but to preserve them The battlefield of In Onu. on whichlhf 
decisive action of the Graeco-Turkish war of 19,^ 1 “ 
hes m tiiat ongmal patrimony which the last of the Saliuaa had 
aligned to the first of the *Osmanlia six hundred vear^ lipfi™ ti,^ 
wheel had come foil circle. ^ ^ 

In f/w WesUm H'orid on its iVestem Frontiers 

only •long d 

» U« .•«: ,h= pr«,su,c of Ao «,.colJed -cSk FAptaSS 


the challenge of the environment IZI 

Bntish Isles and Brittany- the pressiire of the Scandinavian 
Vikings in the British Isles and along the Atlantic coast of Conti¬ 
nental Europe ; and the pressure of the Syriac C]vili2;atioii repre^ 
sented. by the early Muslim conquerors in the Iberian Peninsub, 
We will deal first with the pressure of "the Celtic Fringe** 

How is it that the struggle for existence betiveen the primitive 
and ephemeral barbarian principalitiea of the so-called Heptarchy 
has resulted in the emergence of two progressive and enduring 
states of our Western body poEtic ? If we glance at the process by 
which the Kingdoms of England and Scotland have replaced *the 
Heptarchy‘p we shall find that the determining factor at every stage 
has been a response to some challenge presented by external pres¬ 
sure. The genesis of the Kingdom of Scotland can be traced back 
to a challenge which was presented to the Anglo-Saxon princi¬ 
pality of Northumbria by the Piets and Scots. The present capital 
of Scotland was founded by Edwin of Northumbria (whose name 
it still bears) as the frontier fortress of Northumbria over against 
the Piets beyond the Firth of Forth and the Britons of Strathclyde. 
The challenge was presented when the Piets and Soots conquered 
Edinburgh in x.n. 95.J. and thereafter compelled Northumbria to 
cede to them the whole of Lothian. I'his cession raised the follow¬ 
ing issue: Was this lost march of Western Christendom to retain 
its Western Christian culture in spite of the change of political 
regime, or was it to succumb to the alien Tar Western* culture of 
its Celtic conquerors? Far from succumbing, Lothian responded 
to the challenge by taking its conquerors captive^ as conquered 
Greece had once captivated Rome, 

The culture of the conquered territoiy exercised such an attrac¬ 
tion upon the Scottish kings that they made Edinburgh their ^pi- 
tal and came to feel and behave as though Lothian w'ere thdr 
homeland and the Highlands an outlying and alien pan of their 
dominions^ In consequence the eastern aeaboard of Scotland up 
to the Moray Firth was colordaed* and the 'Highland Line' pushed 
backj by settlers of English origin from Lothian under the auspices 
of Celtic piers and at the expense of a Celtic population w ho were 
the Scotrish kings* original kinsfolk. By a consequent and not leas 
paradoxical transfer of namea^ "the Scottish language' came to 
mean the English diaJect spoken in Lothian Instead of meaning 
the Gaelic dialect spoken by the original Scots. The ultimate con¬ 
sequence of the conquest of Lothian by the Scots and Piets was 
not to set back the north-w^estern boundary of Western Christen¬ 
dom from the Forth to the Tweed but to push it forward till it 
embraced the whole island of Great Britain. 

Thus a conquered fragment of one of the prineipalities of the 
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English ‘Heptarchy’ actually became the nucleus of the present 
I^gdom of Scotland, and it is to be observed that the fragment of 
Northumbria which performed this feat was the march between 
Tweed and Forth and not the interior between Tweed and 
Humber, If some enlightened traveller had visited Northumbria 
>n the tenth century, on th* eve of the cession of Lothian to the 
Scots and Piets, he would surely have said that Edinburgh had no 
future and that if any Northumbrian town was going to 
become the permanent capital of a 'dviJized’ state, that town 
would be York. Situated in the midst of the largest arable plain 
of Northern Britain, York had already been thcmilitary centre of a 
Roman province and a metropolitan see of the Church, and had 
quite recently become the capital of the ephemeral Scandinavian 
realm of the Danetaw * But the Danelaw had aubfnitted in A D 
9^20 to the King of Wessex; thereafter York sank to the level of an 
English provincial town; and to-day nothing but the unusual ske 
of Yorkshire among English counties recalls the fact that a greater 
destiny once seemed to be in store for her. 

Of the Heptarchic principalities south of the Humber which 
one was to take the lead and form the nucleus of the future King- 
d^om of England? We notice that by the eighth century of the 
Christian Era the lading competitors were not the principalities 
nearest to the Continent but Mercia and Wessex, both of which 
had been exposed to a frontier stimulus from the unsubdued Cells 
of Wales and Cornwall. We also notice that, in the first round of 
this contest, Mercia had drawn ahead. King Offa of Mercia com* 
manded greater pou-er than any of the kings of Wessex in his dav 
for the pressure of Wales on Mercia was stronger than the pressure 
\\r ™ Wessex. Though the resistance of the 'West 

Welsh in Cornwall has left an undying echo in the legend of 
Arthur, this resistance seems nevertheless to have been overcome 
by the West Saxons with comparative case. The severity of the 
pre^re on Mercia, on the other hand, is attested philoioeicallv 
by the name Mercia itself ('the March'and archaeo- 
locally by the remains of the great earthwork, stretch ine from 
the estuary of tYve Dee to the estuary of the Severn, which bears 
^e name of Offa’s Dyke, At that stage it looked as though the 
future lay, not with Wessex, but with Mercia. In the ninth ceo 
tury however, when the challenge from ‘the Celtic fringe’ wa.a 
outcl»sed by a new and far more formidable chalJengV from 
Scandinavia, these prospects were felsified. This ■ 

failed to respond, while Wessex under the leadership of Alfred 
r«ponded triumphantly and thereby became the nucleus of tJ; 
histone Kmgdom of England. ® 
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The Scandinavian preasur# on the oceanic seaboards of Western 
Christendom resulted not only in the coalescence of the Kingdom 
of England under the House of Cerdic out of the Heptarchy but 
ajso in the articulation of the Kingdom of France under the House 
of Capet out of the derelict fragments of the western part of 
Charlemagne’s empire. In face of this pressure England found 
her capital, not in Winchester, the previous capital of Wessex* 
within range of the West Welsh but comparatively remote from 
the Scandinavian danger, but in I^ndon^ which had borne the 
heat and burden of the day and which had perhaps given the long 
battle its decisive turn m A.J>- 895 by repdJing the attempt of a 
Danish armada to ascend the Thames. Similarly* France found 
its capital not in L^oti* which had been the seat of the last Caro- 
lingtans, but in Paris, which had stood in the breach under the 
father of the first of the Capetian kings and had brought the 
Vikings to a halt in their ascent of the ^ine. 

Thus the response of Western Christendom to the maritime 
challenge from Scandinavia gave birth to the new kingdoms of 
England and France, Further* in the process of gaining the upper 
hand over these adversaries* the French and English peoples 
forged the potent military and social instrument of the Feudal 
System* while the English also gave artistic expression to the 
emotional experienoe of their ordeal in a new outburst of epic 
poetry of which a fragment survives in The Lay 0/ the BaitU 0/ 
Aialdon. 

We must also observe that Ftanoe repeated in Normandy the 
achievement of the Knglbh in Lothian by winning the Scandina¬ 
vian conquerors of Normandy as recruits for the dvilipadon of the 
conquered- Little more than a ceiitury after Hollo and his com¬ 
panions had made with the CaroUngian Charles the Simple the 
paa which secured them a permanent settlement on the Atlantic 
seaboard of France (a-D* 912), their descendant* were extending 
the bounds of Western C^stendom in the Mediterranean at the 
expense of Orthodox Christendom and Istam, and were spreading 
the full light of the Western Civilization, as it now shone in France, 
into the insular kingdoms of England and Scotland which till then 
had still lain in the penumbra- Physiologically the Norman 
Conquest of England might be regarded as ^e final achievement 
of the previously frustrated ambitions of the Viking barbariansi 
but culturally such an interpretation is mere nonsense. The 
Normans repudiated their Scandinavian pagan past by coming 
not to destroy the law of Western Christendom in England but 
to fulfil it- On the field of Hastings* when the Norman warrior- 
minstrel Taillcfer rode singing into battle in the van of the Norman 
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knights, the lan^agc on His Ups was not Norse but French and 
the matter of which he was inditing was not the saga of Sigurd but 
the Cltanson de Roland. When the VVestem Christian CivJlUatlon 
had thus captivated the Scandinavian invaders of its own doniain, 
it is no wonder that it was able to set the seal upon its victory by 
supplanting the abortive Scandinavian Civilization in Scandinavia 
itself, W'e shall return to this subject later when we collect for 
comparative treatment a list of 'abortive* civilizations. 

We have left tiU last the frontier pressure w'hich came first in 
point of time, exceeded all others in intensity, and seemed over¬ 
whelming in its potency when measured against the apparently 
puny force of our civilization in its cradle; indeed, in the judgement 
of Gibbon, it came near to relegating our Western Society to a 
place on the list of abortive civilizations.* The Arab onslaught 
upon the infant civilization of the West was an incident in the 
final Syriac reaction against the long Hellenic intrusion upon 
the Synac domain; for when the Arabs took up the task in the 
strength of Islam they did not rest until they had recovered for 
the Syriac Society the whole of its former domain at its widest 
extension. Nor content with reconstituting as an Arab empire 
the Syriac universal state which had originally been embodied in 
the Persian empire of the Achaemenidae, they went on to recon¬ 
quer the ancient Phoenician domain of Carthage in Africa and 
Spain. In the latter direction they crossed, in a.p. 713, in the 
footsteps of Hamilcar and Hannibal, not only the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar hut also the Pyrenees; and thereafter, though they did not 
emulate Hannibal's passage of the Rhone and the Alps, they 
broke ground tvhkh Hannibal never trod when they carried their 
arms to the Loire, 

The discomfiture of the Arabs by the Franks under Gharle- 
magne's grandfather at the Battle of Tours in a,d. 732 has 
assuredly been one of the decisive events of history; for the 
Western rea.ctjon to Syriac pressure which there declared itself 
continued in force and Increased in momentum on this front until 
some seven or eight centuries later, Its impetus was carrying the 
Portuguese vanguard of Western Christendom right out of the 
Iberian Peninsula and onwards overseas round ^rica to Goa 
Malacca and Macao, and the Castilian vanguard across the 


' 'A Vktorioui line of mflrch had been protcmRed tbove ■ Ihnuunri 
from (he f«k af Gibraltar te ^e billka of the Loire; Ihe nptUlion of ^ 
space would have earned th* Ssnetni 10 the coniinci oFPolajid and tl» 

Jands of S^tlond. , . , Perhaps the Interpretation of th* Koran would 
tausht in the lebools of Oxfonl, and her pulpits might demonstrate to * 

^d people the aanetiir snd truth of the reveUlion of MthometSIS,- r ' 
ZJa Huioty t/ (Ae Dtdiiu tout Fall i/ikt liojwui 1-mpirt E.: 
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Atlantic to Mexico and on across the Pacific to Manila. TTiese 
Iberian pionecra performed an unpanilleled service for Western 
ChristendoiTi. They expanded the horizon, and thereby potentially 
the domain» of the society they represented until it came to em¬ 
brace all the habitable lands and navigable of the globCi It is 
owing in the first instance to this Iberian energy that Western 
Christendom has grown, like the grain of mustard seed in the 
parable^ until it has become *the Great Society‘i a tree in whose 
branches all the nations of the Earth have come and lodged. 

The evocation of Iberian Christian energy by the stimulus of 
pressure from the Moors is attested by the fact that this energy 
gave out as soon as the Moorish pressure ceased to be exerted. 
In the seventeenth century the Portuguese and Castilians were 
supplanted in the new world that they had called into existence 
by interlopers—Dutch, English and French—from the Trans- 
pyrenaean parts of Western Christendom, and this discomfiture 
overseas coincided in date with the removal of the historic stlmulua 
at home through the extirpation, by massacre, expulsion or forcible 
conversion^ of the remaining ^Mori&cos* of the Peninsula. 

It seema, then, that the relation of the Iberian marches to the 
Moors resembles the relation of the Danubian Hapsbui^ Mon¬ 
archy to tlie ^ Os man] is. Each w'as vigorous so long as the pressure 
was fomudable; and then, as soon as the pressure slacken ed» each 
of them, Spain, Portugal and Austria, began to relax and lose 
the lead among the competing Powers of its own Western World. 

( 5 ) THE STIMULUS OF PEN. 4 LIZATIONS 
Lamt Smifis and Blijui Potts 

When a living organism is penalized, by compaiiscin with other 
members of its species, through losing the use of a particular 
organ or faculty, it is apt to respond to this chalkngeby specializ¬ 
ing in the use of some other organ or faculty until it has secured 
an adv'antagc over ite fellows in this second field of activity to 
offset its handicap in the The blind, for example, are apt 
to develop a more delioite sense of touch than is usually possessed 
by people who enjoy the use of their eyes. Somewhat similarly 
we find that, in a body social, a group or class which is socially 
penalized—cither by accident or by its own act or by the act of 
other members of the society in w’hich it lives—is apt to respond 
to the challenge of being handicapped in, or altogether excluded 
from, certain fields of activity by concentrating its energies on 
other fields and excelling in these. 

It may be convenient to start from the simplest case: a situation 
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in which certain, physicaJ handicaps inhibit certain individuala 
from following the ordinary avocations of the society of which they 
are members. Let ua remind ourselves, for example, of the predi¬ 
cament in which a blind man or a lame man luitk himself in a 
barbarian society where the ordinary male member is, when 
n«ded, a wamor. How does the lame barbarian react? Though 
his feet cannot cany him into battle, his hands can still forge 
weapons and armour for his fellows to wield and wear, and he 
acquires a j^ill in handicraft which makes them as dependent on 
him as he is on them. He becomes the workaday prototype of 
lame Hephaestus (Vulcan) or lame Webnd (Waykind Smith) in 
the world of mythology. And how does the blind barbarian 
react? His predicament is worse, for he cannot use his hands in 
the smithy: yet he can still use them to strike a harp in. harmony 
with his voice and he can use his mind to make poetry out of 
the deeds he cannot perform, though he learns of them at second 
hand from the artless soldier's tales of his fellows. He becomes 
the means to that immortality of renown which the barbarian 
warrior desires. 

A race of heroes brave and strong 
Before Atrides fought and diedi 
No Homer lived: sacred song 
Their great deeds aanctilicd; 

Obscure, unwept, unknown they lie, 

Opprest with clouds of endless niglu; 

No poet lived to glorify 
Their names with Light. ‘ 

Slatvry 

Of the penalizations imposed not by accident of nature but by 
the hand of man, the most obvious, the most universal and the 
most severe has been enslavement. Take, for example, the record 
of the vast concourse of immigrants who were brought to Italy 
as slaves from all the countries round the Mediterranean during 
those two terrible centuries between the Hannibalic War and the 
establishment of the Augustan Peace. The handicap under which 
Aese slave immigrants br^ their new life is almost beyond 
imagination. Some of them were heirs to the cultural heritage of 
thcHcHemcCivilization.and these had seen their whole spiritualand 
material universe tumble about their ears when their cities had 
been sacked and they and their fellow dtiaens haled to the slave- 
market. Others, coming from the Oriental 'intcmal proletariat' 
of the Hellenic Society, had lost their social heritage already but 
not their capacity for the grievous personal suffering that slavery 
■ Uoimo; £W«, rv.ix /«./«, fcc,), De VeW. tanatntioo. 
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inHlcts, There an ancient Greek ^ying that 'the day of 
en^vcment deprives man of half of his manhood^ and this saying 
was terribly fulfilled in the debasepnent of the slave-descended 
urban proletariat of Rome* which lived not by bread alone but 
by 'bread and shorn'' {pamm et circemes) from the second century 
B,a to the sixth of the Christian Era, till the flesh-pots failed and 
the people perished off the face of the Earth. This long-drawn-out 
life-ln-death was the penalty of failure to respond to the challenge 
of enslavementp and no doubt that broad path of destrocdon was 
trodden by the majority of those human beings of many different 
origins and antecedents who were enslaved masse in the most 
evil age of Hellenic history. Yet some there were who did respond 
to the challenge and did succeed in ‘making good\ in one fashion 
or another. 

Some rose in their masters^ service until they became the 
responsible administrators of great estates; and Caesar^s estate 
itself^ when it had grown into the universal state of the Hellenic 
Worldp continued to be administered by Caesar^s freedmen* 
Others^ whom their masters established in petty business^ pur-^ 
chased their freedom from the savings that thdr masters had 
allow'ed them to retain and eventually ro$e to affluence and emi¬ 
nence in the Roman business world. Others remained slaves in 
This World to become philosopher-kings or fathers of churches in 
another, and the tnie-bom Roman who might justly despise the 
illegitimate authority of a Narcissus or the nouveau-riche ostenta¬ 
tion of a Trimalchio would delight to honour the serene wisdom 
of the lame slave Epictetus, while he could not but marvel at 
the enthusiasm of the namdess multitude of slaves and freedmen 
whose faith was moving mountains. During the five centurtes 
between the Hannibalic War and the conversion of Constantine 
the Roman authorities saw this mirade of ser^^ile faith being per¬ 
formed under their eyes and repeated—in defiance of their efforts 
to arrest it by physical force—until eventually they themselves 
succumbed to it. For the slave immigrants who had lost their 
homes and families and property still kept their religion. The 
Greeks brought the Bacchanalia, the Anatoliana the worship of 
Cybele (THana of the Ephesians^ a Hittite goddess w ho had Jong 
outlived the society in which she had been conedved), the E^p- 
tians brought the worship of Isis, the Babylonians the worship of 
the stars, the Iranians the worship of Mithra, the Syrians Chris- 
tianitj\ 'The Syrian Orontes has poured its waters into the Tiber', 
wrote Juvenal in the second century of the Christian Era; and the 
confluence of these waters raised an issue which revealed the 
limitations on the slave's subjection to his master* 
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T^e issue was whether an munigrant religion of the mternal 
proletariat was to swamp the indigenous religions of the dominant 
minonty of the Hellenic Society. When once the waters had met 
It was impossible that they should not mingle; and. when once 
they had mingled, there was little doubt as to which current would 
pr^l If nature wen: not counteracted by art or force. For the 
tutelary gods of the Hellenic World had already withdrawn from 
tile mtinute Jife-giving communion in which they had once lived 
wi* their woi^ippei^ whereas the gods of the proletariat had 
proved themseJvM to be their worshippere' 'refuge and strength 
a very present help in time of trouble’. In face of these prospects 
the Roman authonues halted for Jive centuries between two 
opinions. Should they take the offensive against the foreign 
religions or should they take them to their hearts? Every one of 
applied to some section of the Roman governing 
cla^. hLthra to the soldiers, Isis to the women, the heavenlv 

Cvh'r T Iw" I^ionysus to tlic PhilhelJenes and 

Cybele to the fetish-worshippers. Id the year loe Be in the 
crisis of the HannibaUc War, the Roman Senate antfeipated^on- 
s^tine a reception of Christianity more than five centuries later 

fdl^ fromhonour, the magic Stone or meteorite, 
i charged with the divinity of Cvbele 

“ ? talisman from Anatolian Pe^inus' 
le anticipated Diocletian’s persecution of 

SL? suppressing the Hellenic BaciinaJia. The 

bng-drawn-out Battle of the Gods was the counterpart of 

“^nugrants and t^ir Roman 

'r the slaves' gods won 

The sumulus of penaiiaation is also illustrated by mdaJ dis 
creation as exemplified in the caste system of the Hindu S^iS" 
Here we see races or castes, excluded from one trade or profSioT 
making good m another. The Negro slave immieranf of^^? 
North ^nerica has, however, been subject to the twofold oenal’^™ 
tmn of racial discrimination and J^aJ servitude and^ 
eighty years after the second of these hLidicaps has be^ 

rtj fi„5 ^cigh, J, .h/ oSd CS 

There is no need to enlarge here upon the ^reeanian. 

inflictEd by the sla%'e-traders and slave-owners^ 

World, European and American, upon the Neero ract*^ astern 
are concerned to observe—and a^f our i * 

Hellenic parallel we observe this without su^^^ 

Americ^ Negro, finding the scales thus, to^n 

manemly and overwhelmingly weighted aEain^r h;^ fl, 

haa turned to another worldV fonsolaSn. 
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Tht Ntgro appears to bo answering out tromendous chaUenge 
with 3 religious response w^hich may prove in the event, when it 
can be seen in retrospect, to bear comparison with the ancient 
Orientars response to the challenge from his Roman masters. 
The Negro has not, indeed^ brought any ancestral religion of his 
OAvn from Africa to captivate the hearts of his IftTiite fellow-dtizens 
in America. His primitive social heritage was of so frail a texture 
that, save for a few shreds, it was scattered to the winds on the 
impact of our Western Civilization. Thus he came to America spiri¬ 
tually as well p physically naked; and he has met the emergency 
by covering his nakedness with his enslaver's caat-ofF clothes. The 
Negro has adapted himself to his new social environment hy re¬ 
discovering in Christianity certain original meanings and values 
which Western Christendom has long ignored. Opening a simple 
and impressionable mind to the Gospels, he has discovered that 
Jesus was a prophet w^ho came into the world not to confirm the 
mighty in their seats but to exalt the humble and meek. The 
Syrian slave immigrants who once brought Christianity into 
Roman Italy performed the miracle of establishing a new religion 
w^hich was alive in the place of an old religion Avhich was already 
dead. It is possible that the Negro slave immigrants who have 
found Christianity in America may perform the greater miracle 
of raising the dead to life. W'ith their childlike spiritual intuition 
and their genius for giving spontaneous aesthetic expression to 
emotional religious experience, they may perhaps be capable of 
kindling the cold grey ashes of Christianity which have been 
transmitted to them by us until, in their hearts^ the divine fire 
glows again. It is thus perhaps, if at all, that Christianity may con- 
c^iv'ably become the Living faith of a dying civilization for the second 
time. If this miracle were Indeed to be performed by an American 
Negro Church, that would be the most dynamic response to the 
challenge of social penalization that had yet been made by man* 

Phanariois, Qdj^mtis and L^^attitnes 

The social penalization of religious minorities within a single 
and olherw'ise homogeneous community is so familiar a fact that 
it hardly needs illustration. Everyone is aware of the vigorous 
response to such a challenge that was made by the English Puritans 
of the seventeenth century; how^ those who stayed at home, by the 
instrumentality first of the House of Commons and afterwards 
of Cromwell's Ironsides, turned the English Constitution inside 
out and assured the ultimate success of our experiment of parlia¬ 
mentary government, and how those who crossed the seas laid the 
foundations of the United States, It is of greater interest to study 
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some less famiJIar examples in ^rhich the privileged and the 
peiMlrod denominations belonged to dilferent civilizationa, though 
included within the same body politic through forct maiturt 
exerted by the dorntnanc party^ 

In the Ottoman Empire the main body of Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom had been endmved. by intruders of alien faith and culture 
with a imiyersal state which the Orthodox Christian Society could 
not do without yet had proved unable to establish for itself: and 
the Orthodox Christians had to pay for th«r social incompetence 
by ceasing to be masters m their ovm house* The Muslim con- 
querem who tttablished and maintained the Pax OttamsTiica in 
tlie Orthodox Chnstian World exacted payment, in the form of 
reh^ous diKumination, for the political service they were ren- 
dc^g to their Chnstian subjects; and here, as elsewhere, the 
adherents of the penalized denomination responded by becoming 

In the old Ottoman Empire none who were not 'Osmanlis might 
govern or bear arn^ and in large tracts of the Empire even the 
ownerehip and cultiraaon of land passed from the subject Chris¬ 
tians into the hands of their Muslim masters. In these circum- 
st^ces the several Or^^ox Christian peoples came—for the first 
tod last hme tn their histories—to an unavowed and perhaps not 
evtn conscmusly designed but none the less effective mutual 
under^ndmg. They could now no longer induife in their 
favourite pastime of fratricidal war nor enter the liberal pnj- 
fessioi^ so they tacitly parceUed out among themselves tS 
humbler tiad^ and as ^ders graduaEy regained a footing within 
tht walls of the impei^ capital from w-hich they had been delibe- 
rately w«ed wholesale by Mehmcd the Conqueror. The Vlachs 
from the Rumehan highlands established themselves b towns ^ 

Tut^h-speating Greeks of Isodlooked Amtolio; qL™. ®! 

stimulated by the challenge of penaEzation to such a 

they ac^Iy rose to be virtual partners and potential sS 

of the Osmanlis themselves in the administration anei 

the Empire. The Phanar, from which this clique of ac 

families derived their name, was the nof^-westerntSfiSrS 
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Stambdulp which the Ottoman Government had abandoned to its 
Orthodox Christian subjects resident in the capital as the equi¬ 
valent of a ghetto^ Thither came the Oecumenical Patriarch after 
the church of Santa Sophia had been converted into a mosque^ 
and in this apparently unpromising retreat the Patriarchate became 
theralJymg-pointand instrument of the Greek Orthodox Christians 
who had prospered in trade. These Phanariots developed two 
special accomplishments. A$ merchants on a grand scale they 
entered into commerda] reUtionB with the Western World and 
acquired a knowledge of Western manners, customs and languages. 
As managers of the affairs of the Patriarchate they acquired a wide 
practice and a close understanding of Ottoman administration^ 
since, under the old Ottoman system^ the Patriarch w'as the 
official political intermediary betw^een the Ottoman Government 
and all its Orthodox Christian subjects of every tongue in every 
province. Th^e two accomplishments made the fortunes of the 
Phanariots when^ in the secular conflict between the Ottoman 
Empire and the Western W'orldj the tide definitely turned against 
the ^Osmanlis after the second unsuccessful siege of Vienna in 
A,D. 1682-3, 

This change of military fortunes introduced certain formidable 
complications into Ottoman affairs of state. Before the reverse of 
1683 the ^Oamanlis had always been able to count upon settling 
their relations with the Western Powers by the simple application 
of force. Their military decline confronted them with two new 
problems. They had now to negotiate at the conference table with 
Western Powers whom they could not defeat in the field, and they 
had to consider the feelings of their Christian subjects whom 
they could no longer be sure of holding down. In other words 
they could no longer dispense with skilled diplomatists and skilled 
administrators^ and the necessary fund of experience, which the 
"Osmanlis themselves Lacked, was possessed by the Phanariots 
alone among their subjects. In consequence the "Osmanlis w^ere 
const^ned to disregard the precedents and tamper wkh the 
principles of their owm regime by conferring upon the opportunely 
competent Phanariots the monopoly of four high offices of state 
w^hich were key-posirions in the new political situadon of the 
Ottoman Empire. Thus in the course of the eighteenth century 
of the Christian Era the political power of the Phanariots was 
steadily enhanced, and it looked as though the result of Western 
pressure might be to endow the Empire w^ith a new governing class 
drawn from among the victims of centuries of raci^ and religious 
penalization. 

In the end the Phanariots failed to achieve their 'manifest 
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^tiny' because, towards the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Western pressure on the Ottoman body social attained a deeree 
of intensity at which ite nature underwent a sudden transformation. 
1 he Greeks, having been the first of the subjects of the Ottoman 
Empire to enter into mtimatc relations with the West, were also 
the hist to become infected with the new Western virus of nation- 

Sel^^f ""I Revolution. 

Revolution and the Greek 
War of Independence the Greeks were under the spell of two 
i^ompatible aspirations. They had not given up the Phanariot 

kSShirthl n!r"® ’T 'Osmanlis and 

cSk^ma^n-iSrlT?'' Empire intact as a 'going concern' under 
Greek managensent; and at the same time they had conceived 

^areTf^h!?'' a sovereign independent national 

state of their Greece which should be Greek as France 

was Frenc^ The mmmpatJbiiity of these two aspirations was 
demonstrate conclusively in 1821 when the GreeL attempted 
to realize them boUi simultaneously, ^ 

hia t^*”-**D Erinoe HypsiJanti crossed the Pruth from 

his base in Russia m order to make himself master of the Ottoman 

fmm V chief Petro Bey Mavromikhalis descended 

from his mo^tain fastness in the Morea in order to establish an 
independent Greece, the outcome was 3 foregone conclusion 'I’ht 
resoit to spelt the ruin of Phanariot^pimbn^ S reJd 
on whKh the 'Osmanlis had been leaning for more than a eenSr^ 
pierccd^their hand, and their fu^ at this betrayal nerved them m 
break the treacherous staff in pieces and to stand at all costs on 
their ov™ f«t. The 'OsmanJis retorted to Prince Hyps kSi^ 

Phananots had been peacefully building up for themselves sine^ 

I 3; and this was the first step in eradicating all non-Turkish 
Sh""'* femnant of the Ottoman hfritage^ pr^etS 

Gwk nationalism kindled the first spark of its Turkijfcounter- 

Thus, ^ter all, the Phanariots just failed to secure rh^f * ■ 

partneraliip| in the Ottoman Empire for which they scemed 7 o 
desnned. Yet the fact that they came within an ai 
evidence of the vigour with which they had responderfo^tk* 
clyillcnge of penalization. Indeed the Wstorv of^th^ “ 
of is an excellent illustration^of die^McS %w" 

of chaJlen^-and-reaponse; and the antithesis between Gr^t . 
Turk, which has attracted so much interest and excite^ITLlSh 
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animus, is explicable only in these terms and not in the racial and 
religious terms which have been in fashion on both sides in the 
popular polemics. Turcophils and Graecophils agree in attri¬ 
buting the historical di^etences in ethos between Greek Christians 
and Turkish Muslims to some ineradic-able quality of race or some 
indelible imprint of religion. They disagree only in inverting the 
social values which they assign to these unknown quantities in the 
two cases. The Graecophil postulates an inherent virtue in Greek 
blood and in Orthodox Christianity and an inherent vice in Turkish 
blood and In Islam. The Turcophil simply transposes the vice 
and the virtue^ Actually the common assumption underlying both 
these views is contradicted by unquestionable matters of fact. 

It is unquestionable^ for insrancCj in the matter of physical 
that the blood of Ertoghrurs Central Asian Turkish followers 
w'hich flows in the veins of the modem Turk is no more than an 
infinitesimal tincture. The Ottoman Turkish people has grown 
into a nation by assimilating the Orthodox Christian population in 
whose midst the 'Osman I is have been living for the last six cen¬ 
turies. Racially there can by now be very^ little to choose betw een 
the two peoples. 

If this sufficiently refutes the & pHori racial explanation of the 
Graeco-Turkish antithesis, we may refute the & priori religious 
explanation by a glance at anoiher Turkish Muslim people which 
is livings and has long been living, in droumstances resembling, 
not those of the Ottoman Turks but those of the 'OsmanIJs" 
former Ortliodox Greek subjects. On the Volga there exists a 
Turkish Muslim community Called the Qlzanlis, who have been 
subjea for some centuries to the Orthodox Christian government 
of Russia, and suffered much the same racial and religious penaliza¬ 
tions under that alien regime as the 'Osmanlis imposed on Ortho¬ 
dox Christians. And %vhat sort of people are these Qazanhs? 
We read that they are 

* distinguished by tbeir aohriety+ honesty, thrift and industry, , . . The 
chief occupation of the Q^zan Turk is trade.. . . His chief industries 
arc soap-boiling, Epinning and weaving.«.. He makes a good shoe¬ 
maker and cxiachman. . . , Till the end of the sixteenth century no 
mosques were tolerated in Qlzan and the Tatars were compelled to live 
in a separate quarter, but the predominance of the Muslims gradually 
pre^led.'^ 

In essentials this description of Turks penalized by Russians in 
the days of the Czars might be a description of Orthodox Christians 
penalized by Turks in the heyday of the Ottoman Empire, T’he 

' 'ITif Admira!ty- nn Ihi^ Tumniani and Pan-Turffniortiimt 

J IH. 
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common esperience of bdng penalized on account of religion has 
iMcn the governing factor in the development of both communi¬ 
ties; and in the course of centurtea their identic renction to this 
common etcperience has bred in them a ^family likeness^ to each 
other which has c^uite effaced the diversity between the origins] 
imprinta of Orthodox Christianity and Islam. 

This family likeness is shared by adherents of certain other 
reli^ous denominations who have been penalized on account of 
their religious allegiance and who have responded in the same way 
for example the Roman Catholic 'Levantines’ within the old 
Ottoman Empire. The Levantines, like the Phanariots, could 
escape from their penalization by abandoning their religion and 
adopting that of their masters. Few, however, cared to take this 
course, instead, like the Phanariots, th^ set themselves to exploit 
the limited opportunities left open by their arbitrarily imposed 
disabilities, and in doing so they displayed that curious and un¬ 
attractive combination of toughness of character and obsequious¬ 
ness of manner which seems to be characteristic of ail social groups 
placed in this particular situation. It made no difference that the 
Levantine might be descended physically from one of the most 
l^'a^like and imperious and high-spirited among the peoples of 
Western Christendom: medieval Venetians and Gen«se or 
modem French, Dutch and English. In the stifling atmosphere 
of their Ottoman ghetto they must either make tlie same response 
to the challenge of religious penalLzation as their fellow victims 
of diverse origins or else succumb. 

In the earlier centuries of their dominance the 'Osmanlis 
Imotting the peoples of Western Christendom—the Frants as 
they called them^nly through their Levantine representatives 
assumed that Western Europe was wholly inhabited by such 
‘lesMr breeds without the law’. A trider experience led them to 
revise their opinion, and the ’Osmanlis esme to draw a sham 
distinction between the 'fresh-iv’ater Franks’ and their ‘salt-water’ 
namesake. The ‘fresh-water Franks’ were those who had been 
bom and bred in Turkey in the Levantine atmosphere and had 
responded by developing the Levantine character. The ‘salt- 
water Ftanl«’ were those who had been bom and bred at home 
in Irankland and had come out to Turkey as adults with tT,Pi. 
characters alrady formed. The Turks were puzzled to finddiat 
the great psychological gulf which divided them from the 
water Frank^ w-ho had always Uved in their midst did not i^' 
«ne vriien they had to deal with the Franks from beyond thews' 
The Fr^ks who were geographically their neighbours 
compatriots were psychologically aUens, whereas the FianS wh 
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CaiTte from a far country turned out to men of like pagaiona ^ith 
themselvta. But the explanation wag really very simple. The 
Turk and the salt-water Frank eould understand one another 
because there was a broad similarity between their respective 
social backgrounds. Each had grown up in an environment in 
which he was the master of his own houge. On the other hand 
they both found difficulty in understanding or respecting the 
fresh-water Frank because the frsh-waler Frank had a social 
background which was equally foreign to both of them, ffe was 
not a son of the house but a child of the ghetto; and tliis penalized 
existence had developed in him an ethos from which the Frank 
brought up in Frankland and the Turk brought up in Turkey 
had both remained free* 

The Jeu?s 

We have now noticed, without discussing at any length, the 
results of religious discrimination in the case where the victims of 
penalization belong to the same society as the perpetrators of it» 
the English Puritans being one of several familiar examples; and 
we have discussed at greater length examples from the history of 
the Ottoman Empire of the case where the victims of religious 
disertmtnatjon belong to a different civilization from their per- 
s^tom. There remains the case where the victims of religious 
discrimination represent an extinct society which only survives 
as a fossils A list of such fossils was given on an early page (see 
p. S)t and every one of them would furnish iUustradons of the 
results of such penalizations; but by far the most notable is 
one of the fossil remnants of the Syriac Sodetyj tbe Jews. Before 
passing to a consideration of this long-drawn-out tragedy, the end 
of which is not yet,* we may notice that another Syriac remnant* 
the Parsees, have played the same role within the Hindu Society 
as the Jews have played elsewhere, developing much the same 
expertness in trade and finance; and yet another Syriac remnant* 
the Armenian Gregorian Monophysite$, have played much the 
same part in the World of Islam. 

The characteristic qualities of the Jews under penalization are 
well kno^vn. W^hat we are concerned here to find out is whetlier 
these qualities arc due, as is commonly assumed, to the ^Jtwhh- 
ne$s" of the Jews, regarded either as a race or as a religious sect* 
or whether they are simply produced by the impact of penaliza¬ 
tion* '^The conclusions already drawn from other examples may 

^ Mr. Taynbee wr&te thia part of hu bwk before the Nazi pcr^ccunon of the 
Jen'S Opened 1 new and more terrible chupttf of the stor^; tlut chopur, tbererore, 
finds no place in what foUowi. — 
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prejudice us in favour of Ae latter view, but we will approach the 
evidence With an open mind. The es-idence can be tested in two 
ways. VVe can compare the ethos displayed by the Jews when 
15 !^ penalized on account of their religion with the ethos 

when the penalization has been relaxed or wholly remitted. We 

penalized 

r 7 ^ of other Jewish communities to whom the stimulus 
or penalization has never been administered, 

display most conspicuously 
he well-known cluractcnstics commonly called Jeivkh and popu* 
larly assumed m Gentile minds to be the hall-mark of JuLism 
wWln "p ''‘fy^vhere are the Ashkenazi Jew^ of Eastern Europe, 

adjoining territories which used to^ 
included in the w-calkd 'Jewish Pale’ of the Russian Empire, have 
Jf not juridically, in the ghetto by the backward 
^nstian nations among whom their lot is cast. The Jmvish ethos 

li among the emancipated Jews of 

Holland Great Britain, France and the United States* and when 
we consider how shore a time has passed since the legal emancipa- 
lon of the Jews in these latter countries took place, and how ^ar 
rom being complete their moral emancipation still is even in 
the relatively enlightened countries of the West, we 'shall no" 

appS^IVcre of ethos which is already 

vv)!'" observe that, among the emancipated Jews of the 

pll^ of Ashkenazi origin who have come from the Jeivish 

Pale still appear distinctly more ’Jewish’ in ethos than the rerer 
^phardim m our midst who have come originally from Dar-al- 
Islam; and we account for this difference^ Kmindine 

descended from Jews who took advantage 
of ^e openmg up of Europe by the Romans and made a perquisife 

the remi-barbareus Transalpine prJmces 

W the conversiori and break-up of the Roman Empire the^ 
Ashkenazim have had to suffer doubly from the fanaticism of ^ 
Chmtian Church and from the resentment of the barbarians A 
barbanan cannot bear to see a resident alien living a life anarf Ln,i 
making a profit by transacting business which the barbarLi lacks 

'SP*/' » jhem th* readiest raed^ the 

Jewj^bo„. Th/,tW “ nSTrecLt' r* 

at All, ihluCcvcr their phyiio^nomy aaJ ihcir tUnumca may 
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the skilJ to transact himself. Acting on these fetHnp, the Western 
Christians have penalii^ed the Jew as long as he ^s remained 
indispensable lo them and have o?cpelled him a$ soon as they have 
felt themselves capable of doing without himr Accordingly the 
rise and expansion of Western Christendom have been accom¬ 
panied by an eastward drift of the Ashkenazim from the ancient 
marches of the Roman Empire in the Rhineland to the modem 
^rches of Western Christendom in the Pale, in the expanding 
interior of Western Christendom the Jews have been evicted from 
one country after another aa successive W'estem peoples have 
attained a certain level of economic efficiency—^as, for example, 
they were evicted from England by Edward I (a.d. 1:372-1307)— 
while, in the advancing Continental fringe, these Jewish exiles from 
the interior have been admitted and even invited to one country 
after another* in the initial stages of Westernization, as commercial 
pioneers, only to be penalized and eventually evicted once again 
as soon as they have once again ceased to be indispensable to the 
economic life of their transitoty asylum. 

In the Pale this long trek of the Ashkenazi Jews from west to 
east w^as brought to a halt and their martyrdom reached its climax ; 
for here* at the mceEing-point of Western and Russian Orthodox 
Christendom, the Jews have been caught and ground between the 
upper and the nether millstone. At this stage, when they sought 
to repeat their performance of trekking eastward, 'Holy Russia' 
barred the way. It was fortunate, however, for the Ashkenazim 
that by this time the leading nations of the West, which had been 
the first to evict the Jcavs in the Middle Ages, had risen to a level 
of economic efficiency at w^hich they were no longer afraid of 
exposing themselves to Jewish economic competition—as for 
example the English by the time of the Commonwealth, when the 
Jews were readmitted to England by Cromwell (A.n. 

I’he emancipation of the Jews in the West came just in time to 
give the Ashkenazim of the Pale a new western outlet when their 
old eastward drift was brought up against the blank wall of 'Holy 
Russia's" western border. During the past century the tide of 
Ashkenazi migradon has been ebbing back from east to west: from 
the Pale into England and the United States, It is not to be 
vrondcred at that, with these antecedents, the Ashkenazim whom 
this ebb-tide has deposited among us should display the so-called 
Jewish ethos more conspicuously than their Sephardi co-reli- 
gionists w^hose line^ have fallen Ln more pleasant places. 

I’he ksa sharply accentuated 'J^^^'^ishness' which we obscive 
among the Sephardi immigrants from Spain and Portugal 13 
explained by the antecedents of the Sephardim in Dar-al-Ulam. 
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The repre&fntativM of the Jewish Disperaitm in Persia and in the 
provincM of the Roman Empire which ultimately felJ to the Arabs 
found then^ v(K m a comparatively happy position. Their status 
under the Abbasid Caliphate was certainly not less favourable 
t^n that of Jews in those Western countries where Jews have 
been emancipated to-day. The historic calamity of the Sephardim 
was thepdual^nsfer of the Iberian Peninsula from the Moors 
to the w c$tem Christian^ which was eompleted at the end of the 
fifteenth century. 'ITicy were presented by their Christian con- 
querora wi th a choice between the three alternatives of annihilation, 
expulsion or conveision. Let us glance at the latter state of those 
Peninsular Sephardim who saved their lives In one of the t;vo 
alternative waj-a and whose posterity is therefore alive to-day. 
Ihose who prrferred to go Into exile found asylum among the 
enemiK of Catholic Spain and Portugal; in Holiand, in Turliev 
or m T^ny.i ITiose who went to Turkey were encouraged by 
their O^h protectors to settle In Constantinople, Salonica 
and the l^ssser urban centres of Rumili in order to fill a vacuum 
left by the eviction or min of the previous Greek urban middle 
Clara. In these favourable circumstances the Sephardi refugees 
in the Ottoman Empire w'ere able to specialize and prosper in 
trade without paying the price of developing an Ashkenazi ethos. 

As for the Marranos, the Iberian Jews who, four Oir five centuries 
ago, agre^ to conform to the Christian religion, their distinctive 
Jewish characteristics have been attenuated to vanishing-point 
There_is every reason to believe that In Spain and PortugJ to-dav 
Acre is a strong tmeture of the blood of these Jewish converts in 
ibenan veins, especially in the upper and middle classes, Vet the 
m«t acute psychoanalyst would find it difficult, if samples of 
hving upi«r- and middle-clara Spanish and Portuguese were pre- 
sented to him, to detect those who had Jewish an«stofs. 

In modem rimes a party among the emancipated Je\va of the 
West ^ pught to complete the emancipation of their communitv 
^endewmg it with a national state of the modern Western kind 
ITie ultimate aim of the Zionists k to liberate the Jewish oeonle 
from the peculiar psychological complex induced by centuries of 
penalization! and in this ultimate aim the Zionists are at one with 
the rival school of eiMficipated Jewish thought. The Zloniam 
agree with the Assimilationists in wishing to cure the Tews rtf 
j«ing a p^Iisr p^ple* They part company with them, however 

“girjrs'ii"' .h“; 
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The ideal of the AssimiUtionii^ts that the Jew in Holland, 
England or America should become aim ply a Dutchman, English* 
man or American 'of Jewish religion*. They argue that there la 
no reason why a Jewish citben in any enlightened country should 
fail to be a completely satisfied and assimilated citizen of that 
country simply because he happens to go to synagogue on Saturday 
instead of to church on Sunday. To this the Zionists have two 
replies. In the first place they point out that, even if the Assimila- 
tionist prescription were capable of producing the result that its 
advocates claim for it, k k only applicahJe in those enlightened 
countries whose fortunate Jei^^ish citizens are a mere fraction of 
World Jewry. In the second place they contend that, even under 
the most favourable conditions, the Jewish problem cannot be 
solved in this way because to be a Jew is something more than to 
be a person ^of Jewish rdigion** In the eyes of the Zionists, a Jew 
who tries to turn hjinself into a Dutchman, an Englishman or 
an American is simply mutilating his Jewish personality \rithout 
having any prospect at all of acquiring the full personality of a 
Dutchman or whatever the Gentile nationality of his choice may be. 
If the Jew's are to succeed in becoming 'like all the other nations' 
the process of assimilation, so the Zionists contend, must be carried 
out on a national and not on an individual basts. Instead of indi¬ 
vidual Jews making the vain attempt to assimilate themselves to 
individual Englishmen or Dutchmen, the Jewish people must 
assimilate itself to the English people or the Dutch by acquiring— 
or reacquiring—a nation^ home where the Jew, like the English¬ 
man in England, wHl be master in his own house. 

Though the Zionist movement as a practical undertaking is only 
half a century old^ its social philosophy has already been justified 
by results. In the Jewish agricultural settlements In Palestine the 
children of the ghetto have been transformed out of all recognition 
into a pioneering peasantry w'hich displays many of the charac¬ 
teristics of the Gentile colonial type. The tragic misfortune of 
the eipcriment is its failure to conciliate the pre-existent Arab 
population of the country. 

It remains to record the existence of some htde-known groups 
of Jews Avho have escaped penalization throughout their history 
by withdrawal into remote 'fastnesses* where they display all the 
characteristics of sturdy peasanta or even of wild hjghlanders. 
Such are the Jews of the Yaman in the south-west comer of Arabia, 
the Falasha in Abyssinia, the Jewish highlanders of the Caucasus 
and ilie Turkish-speaking Jewish Xrimehaks of the Crimea. 
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[]) ENOUGH AND TOO MUCH 

W E have now reached a point at which we can bring our 
present argument to a head. We have ascertained that 
cit'ilizations come to birlh in environments that are unusually 
difficult and not unusually easy, and this has led us on to inquire 
whether or not thia i& an instance of some social law w^hich may 
he expressed in the formula: 'the greater the challenge:* the greater 
the stimulus". We have made a surv^ey of the responses evoked by 
five t)^pes of stimulus—hard countries, new groundT blows, pres¬ 
sures and penali2ations—and in all five fields the result of our 
surveys suggests the validity of the law. We have still* how'ev^er, 
to determine whether ita validity is absolute. If we increase the 
severity of the challenge ad do we thereby ensure an 

infinite intensification of the stimulus and an infinite increase in 
the response w'hen the challenge is successfully met? Or do wt 
reach a point beyond which increasing severity produces diminish¬ 
ing returns? And, if we go beyond this point* do we reacha further 
point at which the challenge becomes so severe that the possibility 
of responding to it successfully disappears? In that case the law 
would be that ‘the most stimulating challenge is to be found in a 
mean between a deficiency of severity and an excess of it'* 

Is there such a thing as an excessive challenge? We have not 
yet encountered an example of such, and there are several extreme 
cases of the operation of challenge-and-response which we have 
not yet meiuioncd. We have not yet cited the case of Venice^—a 
cit)% built on piles driven into the mud banks of a salt lagoon* 
which has surpassed in wealth and power and glory all the cities 
built on ima firma in the fertile pbin of the Fo; nor Holland—a 
country w^hich has been actually salvaged from the sea, but yet 
has distinguished herself in history' far above any other parcel of 
ground of equal area in the North European plain; nor Switzer¬ 
land, saddled with her portentous load of mountains. It might 
seem that the three hardest pieces of ground in Western Europe 
have stimulated their inhabitants to attain^ along different lines, 
the highest level of social achievement that has as yet been attained 
by any peopled of Western Christendom. 

But there are other considerations. Extreme in degree though 
these three challenge are, they are limited in range to only one 
of the two realms which constitute the environment of any society. 
They are challenges of difficult ground* no doubt, but on the 
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human side—blows, pressures and penalisaitions—ilic seventy 
of ihis physical situation has been not a challenge but a 
has shielded them from human ordeals to which their neighbours 
were exposed. Venice on her mud banks, insulated from the 
Continent by her lagoons, was exempt from foreign mihta^ 
occupation for almost a thousand years (a.d. 810-1797). Holland, 
loo, has more than once saved her vital centra by temporarily 
reversing the mechanism which keeps her in existence and open¬ 
ing the dikes'. \\Tiat a contrast to the histories of neighbounog 
Lombardy and neighbouring Flanders, the two habitual battle¬ 
fields of Europe. 

It is, of course, easy enough to cite examples of commumties 
that have failed to respond to particular challenges. That proves 
nothing, for almost every challenge that has eventually e^ked a 
victorious response turns out, on inquiry, to have baffled or 
broken one respondent after another before the moment wlwn, 
at the hundredth or the thousandth summons, the victor has 
entered the lists at last. Such is the notorious ‘prodigality of 
nature’, of which a host of examples spring to the mmd. 

For instance, the physical challenge of the North European 
forest effectually baffled primitive man. Unequipped with Lmple- 
menis for felling the forest trees and ignorant of how to turn the 
rich underlying soil to account by cultivation, even if he had been 
capable of clearing it of trees, primitive man in Northern Europe 
simply avoided the forest and squatted on the sand-dunes ^d 
chalk downs where his remains in the shape of dolmens, flint- 
mines and the like arc now found—seeking out lands which hi? 
successors scorned as 'bad lands’ when the forest was falhng to 
their axes. For primitive man the challenge of the temperate 
forest was actually more formidable than that of the frozen 
and in North America his line of least resistance eventudly led 
him Pole-ward beyond the forests' northern fringe to find his 
destiny in creating the Eskimo culture in response to the challenge 
of the Arctic Circle. Yet primiuve man's experience docs not 
Drove that the challenge of the North European forest was exccssiw 
in the sense of being beyond human ^wer of effecuve 
for the barbarians who followed on his heels were able to make 
some impression with the aid of tools and techniques acquired, 
perhaps, from civilizations with which th^ were m touch, until, 
in the fullness of time, the pioneers of the \\ cstem and the Russian 
Orthodox Civilization ‘came and saw and conquered. 

In the second century b.c. the southern vanguard of the North 
European forest in the Po valley had been f 
pionecre after having from time immemorial baffled ihe Romans 
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precuraors. The Greek historian Polybius, who visited the 
cuLintry imnicdiately after it had been opened up, draws a striking 
contrast between the ineffident and poverty-stricken life of 
Rome’s Gallic predecessors, whose last survivors were then still 
living this life in the baekwoods at the foot of the Alps, and the 
cheapness and plenty which prevailed in adjoining districts which 
Rome had taken in hand. A simiJar picture ^'as often drawn in 
the early oinetcentli century contrasting the squalid failure of 
the Redskins with the bustUng vitality of the Anglo-American 
pioneers m the primeval forest of Kentucky or Ohio. 

froni (he physical to the human environment, 
we find the same. A challenge which has defeated one respondent 
j$ aftemards proved by the victorious response of some later 
competitor to be not insuperable. 

Let us consider, for estample^ the rebtion between the Hellenic 
Society and the North European barbarians. T.'he pressure here 
was reciprocal, of each on the other, but let us confine our attention 
to the pressure of the Hellenic Society on the barbarians. As this 
civili^tion radiated deeper and deeper into the interior of the 
Continent one layer of barbarians after another was confronted 
t^ith a question of life or death. Was it going to succumb to the 
impact of this potent alien force and suffer a disintegration of its 
own social fabric in order to become food for assimilation into the 
tissues of the Hellenic body social? Or w-as it going to resist 
assimilation and be enrolled, in virtue of its resistance, in the 
recalcitrant external proletariat of the Hellenic Society, which 
would in due course be 'in at the death' of that society and gorge 
itsetf on its corpse ? In short, tvould it be rhe carcass or the vulture ? 
This challenge was presented successively to the Celts and the 
Teutons, 'rhe Celts after a long struggle broke down; after which 
the Teutons responded with success, 

The breakdown of the Celts was impressive, because they had 
had a good start and had taken spectacular advantage of it to 
begin with, Thqf were given their opportunity by an error of 
tactics on the part of the Etrustans. These Hittite converts to 
the culture of their Hellenic competitors in the opening up of the 
Western Mediterranean were not content with securing their 
foothold on the west coast of Italy; their pioneers rashly pushed 
inland across the Apennines and scattered far and wide over the 
b^in of the Po. In this they overtaxed their strength while 
simulating the Celts to dsiroy them. The result ’a fur^ 
CtUtcm that was sustained for about two centuries and carried 
Celuc avalanches not only over the Apennines into Rome (in the 
Clades AUtensis of 390 H,c.), but also into Macedonia p c ) 
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and Greece and eastwards into Anatolia, where they left their 
mark and their name as 'Galatians’. Hannibal used the Celtic 
conquerors of the Po Basin as allies, but th<^ failed, and the/ww 
Celticus stimulated the response of Roman imperialism. In their 
western LebensrauBt from Rimini to Rhine and Tyne as wreU as in 
their eastern outposts on Danube and Halys the Celts were disinte¬ 
grated, swallowed and eventually digested by the Roman Empire. 

This disintegration of the Celtic layer of European barbarisni 
exposed the Teutonic layer, which lay next behind it, to the same 
challenge. How must the prospects of the Teutons have appeared 
to a historian of the Augustan AgCj who recalled the complete 
destruction of an abortive Jutot Te^totsicus by Marius and had 
w'atched Caesar throw Teutonic Ariovistus neck and crop out 
of Gaul? He would have foretold that the Teutons would go the 
way of the Celts, and would probably give much less trouble in 
the process^ but he would have been wrong. The Roman frontier 
reached the Elbe for a moment only, to withdraw immediately 
to the Rhine-Danube bne and to remain there; and, when a 
frontier between dviliiation and barbarism stands still, time 
always works in the barbanans' favour. The Teutons, unlike the 
Celts, were proof against assaults of the Hellenic culture, whether 
delivered by soldiers, traders or missionaries. By the fifth century 
of the Christian Era, when the Goths and Vandals w-ere ^trying 
the Pcioponnesc and holding Rome to ransom and occupying Gaul 
and Spain and Africa, it was abundantly plain the Teutons 
had succeeded where the Celts had failed; and this was proof that, 
after all, the pressure of the Hellenic Civilkation was not so severe 
that a successful response to it was impossible. 

'Again, the intrusion of Hellenism upon the Syriac World in 
the train of Alexander the Great presented a standing challenge 
to the Syriac Society, Was it, or was it not, to rise up against 
the intrusive civilisation, and cast it out? Confronted with this 
challenge, the Syriac Society made a number of attempts to respond, 
and these attempts all had one common feature, In every instance 
the anti“Hcllemc reaction took a religious movement for its 
vehicle. Nevertheless there was a fu ndamental difference between 
the first four of these reactions and the last one. The Zoroastrian, 
the Jewish, the Ncstorian and the Monophysite reactions were 
failures; the Islamic reaction was a success. 

The Zoroastrian and Jewish reactions were attempts to combat 
the ascendancy of Hellenism with the aid of religions already rife 
in the Syriac World before the Hellenic intruaon. In the strength 
of Zoroastrianism the Iranians in the eastern domain of the 
Syriac Civilization rose up against Hellenism and expelled it, 
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Within two ceoturJes of Alcxander^a death, from all the region 
east of the Euphrates. At that point, however^ the Zoroastrian 
reaction reached its limit and the remnant of Ale^^ander's con¬ 
quests was saK^ged for Hellenism by Ronriep Nor did the Jewish 
reaction under the Maccabees succeed in its more audacious 
attempt to liberate the western homeland of the Syriac Ci^iliza* 
tion, within sight of the Mediterranean, by an uprising from within. 
The momentai}^ triumph over the Sekucids was avenged by 
Rome. In the great Romano-Jew^ish w^ar of A.n. 66-70^ the JcAvish 
community in Palestine was ground to powder, and the Abomina^ 
don of Desolation, which the Maccabees had once cast out from 
the Holy of Holies^ came back to stay when Hadrian planted on 
the site of Jerusalem the Roman colony of Aelia Capitolina. 

As for the Nestorian and Monophysite reacUons,^ they were 
alternative attempts at turning against Hellenism a weapon which 
the intruding civilization had forged for itself from a blend of 
Hellenic and Syriac metaL In the syncretistic religion of primitive 
Christianity the essence of the Syriac religious spirit had been 
Helicnizcd to a degree w^hich rendered it congenial to Hellenic 
and uncongerLial to Syriac soub. The Nestorian and Mono¬ 
physite 'heresies* were both of them attempts to de-Helknize 
Christianityj and both of them failed as reactions against the 
HelJenic intrusion. Nestorianbm tvas ignominiously driven out 
eastward beyond the Euphrates. Monophysitism held its ground 
in Syria and Egypt and Armenia by winning the hearts of a never 
Hellenized peasantry ' but it vras never able to wean away front 
Orthodoxy and Hellenism a dominant minority inside the city walls^ 

A Greek contemporary of the Emperor Heraclius who had 
witnessed the victory of the East Roman Empire in its last trial 
of strength with the Persian Sasanids and the victory of the 
Orthodox Chrisdan hierarchy in its last trial of Btrength with 
Nestorian and Monophysite heretics, might have been betrayed ^ 
about the year 630 of the Christian Era, into giving thanks to God 
for having made the earthly trinity of Rome^ Catholicism and 
Hellenism invincible. Yet at this very moment the hfth Syriac 
reaction a^inst Hellenism was impending. Tht Emperor 
Heraclius himself was condemned not to taste of death until he 
had seen 'Umar the Successor of Muhammad the Prophet coming 
into has kingdom to undo, utterly and for ever, the work of all 
the Hellenizcrs of Syriac domains from Alexander onwards. For 
Islam succeeded where its predecessors had failed. It completed 
die eviction of Hellenism from the SyTiac World, It retnteg^ted 
in the Arab Caliphate, the Syriac universal state which Alexander 
had ruthlessly cut short, before its mission had been fulfilled 
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when he overttimv the Persian Achaemeoidae. Finally^ I^lam 
endowed the Sytiac Si>ciety, at lasU vi-ith sm indigenooa universal 
church and thereby enabled Itp after centuries of suspended 
animat ion p to give up the ghost in the assurance that it would not 
now pass away without leaving offspring; for the Islamic Church 
became the chrysalis out of which the new Arabic and Iranic 
civilizations were in due course to emerge. 

ITic foregoing examples indicate that we have not yet hit upon 
the right method for dealing with the problem now before uSp 
which is to find an unequivocal instance in which a challenge has 
been proved to be excessive. We must approach the problem on 
other lines^ 


( 2 ) COMPARISONS IN THREE TERMS 

A Nm Approach to tfu Problem 

Can we find some alternative method of search that promises 
better results? Let us try the effect of starring our inquiry from 
the opposite end. Hitherto we have started with a challenge that 
has defeated a respondent. Let us now start from instances in 
which a challenge has administered an effective stimulus and pro- 
voted a successful response. In the various sections of the pre¬ 
vious chapter w^e have examined many instances of this kind and 
have compared the example of successful response with parallel 
cases in which the same party^ nr a comparable party^ responded 
w ith less success to the same, or a comparablep challenge when the 
challenge was less severe. Let us now reconsider some of these 
comparisons bettveen two terms and see whether we can increase 
our two terms to three. 

Let us look in each case for some third historical situation in 
which the challenge has been not less severe but more severe than 
in the situarion from which we have started. If we succeed in 
finding a third tcim of this kind, then the situarion from which 
w'e ha%'e started—that of the successful response—becomes a 
middle term beltveen two extremes. At these two extremes the 
severity of the challenge is respectively leas and greater than at 
the mean. What about the success of the response ? In the situ a* 
tion where the challenge was less wo have already found that the 
response was less* But what about the third situatioiip which we 
are now introducing for the first time ? Here, where the severity of 
the challenge is at its highest, shall w'e find that the success of the 
response is at its highest also? Suppose chat we find^ on the con¬ 
trary, that an increase in the severity of the challenge beyond the 
mean degree b not accompanied by any increase in the success 
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of the re^pDose but that, on the contrary^ the response declines. 
If this proves to be so* we shall have found that the interaction of 
challenge and response is subject to a 'law of diminishing returns^; 
we shall conclude that there is a mean range of severity at which 
the stimulus is at its highest^ and we will call this degree the opd- 
mum,i as contrasted with the maximum. 

A^oftpqy— Iceland — Greenimtd 

We have already found that it was in Icelandp and not in Norw'ay, 
Sweden or Denmark* that the abortive Scandinavian Civilization 
achieved its greatest triumphs both in literature and in politics^ 
The achievement was a response to a twofold atimulus, the 
stimulus of overseas migration and the stimulus of a bleaker and 
banener country than that which these Scandinavian seafarers had 
left behind^ Now suppose the same challenge had been repeated 
with redoubled severity; suppose the Norsemen had travelled five 
hundred miles on and settled in a country as much bleaker than 
Iceland as Iceland is bleaker than Norway, Would this Thule 
beyond ^Thule ha%^e bred a Scandinavian coriununity twice as 
brilliant in literature and politics as that of Iceland f The question 
is not hypothetical, for the conditions which we have postulated 
were actually fulfilled when the Scandinavian seafarers pushed on 
to Greenland. And the answer to the question is not in doubt, 
^‘hc Greenland settlement proved a failure; over a span of little 
less than half a milleonium the Greenlanders w^ere being slowdy 
wonted in a tragic losing battle against a physical environment 
which w'as too severe even for ihtnu 

Dixie — Massa^husitti—Maine 

We have already compared the severity of the physical challenge 
presented by the harsh climate and stony soil of New England with 
the less severe challenge presented by Virginia and the Carolinas 
to the British-American colonists, and have shown hoWp in the 
struggle for the control of the Continent, it w^as the New Englanders 
who outdistanced all their rivets. Evidently the Mason and Dixon 
Line roughly corresponds with the southern Emit of an area of 
optimum challenge, Vr'c have now to ask ourselves whether this 
area of highest climatic stimulus has another limit on the northern 
side, and as soon as have framed the question we are aw^are 
that the answer is obviously affirmative. 

The northern limit of the optimum climatic area actually par¬ 
titions New England; for, when we speak of New England 
the part it has played in American history, we are really thinking 
of only three of its six Ettle States—of Massachusetts. Connecticut 
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Rliodf^ Island, and not of New Hampshire, Vermont^ and 
Maine. Massachusetts has always been one of the leading English-- 
speaking conununiues of the North American Continents In the 
eighteenth century she took a leading part in resistance to the British 
colonial regime and, in spite of the immense development of the 
United States since that timep Massachusetts has maintained 
her position in the intellectual sphere and to some e^ttenl in the 
industrial and commercial spheres as well. Maine, on the other 
hand, though actually a part of Massachusetts until her establish¬ 
ment as a separate state in iSao, has always been unimportant, 
and survives to-day as a kind of museum piece—a relic of seven¬ 
teenth-century New England inhabited by woodmen and watermen 
and hunters. These children of a hard country now eke out their 
scanty livelihood by sendng as 'guides^ for pleasure-seekers who 
come from the North American cities to spend their hoQdayB in 
this Arcadian state, just because Maine is still what she was when 
many of these cities had not yet begun to arise out of the wilder¬ 
ness. Maine to-day Is at once one of the longest-settled regions of 
the American Union and one of the less urbanized and sophisticated. 

How is this contrast between Maine and Massachusetts to be 
explained ? It would appear that the hardness of the New England 
environment, which stands at its optimum in MassachusettSH Is 
accentuated in Maine to a degree at which it brings in diminishing 
returns of human response. And^ if wc carry our surv^ey still 
farther northp we are confirmed in this surmise. New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island are the least prosperous 
and progressive provinces of the Dominion of Canada. Farther 
north again, Newfoundland has In recent years been compelled 
to abandon an unequal struggle to stand on her own feet and h^ 
accepted a thinly veiled form of cro^vn colony government in 
return for assistance from Great Britain^ Farther north again, in 
Labrador, we reach conditions such as confronted the Norse 
settlers in Greenland—a maximum challenge which, far from 
being optimum, might more truly be described as ^pessimum\ 

Brazil—La Plata—Patagonia 

The Atlantic seaboard of South America obviously presents 
parallel phenomena. In Brazil, for example^ the greater part of 
the national wealth, equipment, population and energy b con¬ 
centrated in the small fraction of this vast territory w'hich lie$ 
south of the twentieth degree of southern latitudOp Moreover, 
Southern Brazil itself is inferior in civilization to regions fa^er 
south, on either side of the La Plata estuary, the Republic of 
Uruguay and the Argentinian State of Buenos Aires. It ie evident 
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thatj along the South American Atlantic seaboard^ the equatorial 
sector h not stimulating but positively relaxing; but there is also 
evidence that the more stimulating temperate climate of the Rio 
de la Plata estuary U an optimum; far if we follow the coast 
farther south again we shall find an increase of ^pressure', no doubts 
but a decline of response aa we traverse the bleak plateau of 
Patagonia. If we choose to go still farther we shall fare still worse, 
for w^e shaU. find ourselves among the numbed and star^’ed savages 
who just manage to keep alive among the frosts and snows of 
Tierra del Fuego- 


Gallotcay — Ulster—Appaladaa 

Let ua next consider an instance in which the challenge has 
been not exclusively physical but partly physical and partly human. 

At the present day there is a notorious contrast betw'cen Ulster 
and the rest of Ireland. WTiile Southern Ireland is a rather old- 
fashioned agricultural country, Ulster is one of the busiest work¬ 
shops in the modem Western World, Belfast ranks with Glasgow, 
Newcastle, Hamburg or Detroit, and the modem Ulsterman has 
as great a reputation for being efficient as be has for being 
unaccommodati ng. 

In response to what challenge has the Ulsterman made himself 
what he now is? He has responded to the dual challenge of 
migrating across the sea from Scotland and of contending^ after 
his arrival in Ulster,, with the native Irish inhabitants whom he 
found in possession and proceeded to dispossess. This twofold 
ordeal has had a stimulating effect which may be measured by 
comparing the power and wealth of Ulster at the present day with 
the relatively modest circumstances of those districts on the 
Scottish side of the border between Scotland and England and 
along the Lowland fringe of the “Highland Line^ from which 
the original Scottish settlers in Ulster w ere recruited at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century/ 

The modem Ulstermen, however^ are not the only surviving 
overseas representatives of this stock; for the Scottish pioneera 
who migrated to Ulster begot ‘Scolch-Trish’ descendants who 
rc-emigratcd in the eighteenth century from Ulster to North 
America, and these surv ive to-day tn the fastnesses of the Appala¬ 
chian Mountains, a highland zone which runs through half a <los;en 
states of the American Union from Pennsylvania to Georgia. 
%Miat has been the effect of this second transplantation? In the 
seventeenth century the subjects of King James crossed St 

' U Will be b™ that Ihc term whEch we have tmpbv€<J b ihl 

pngnipb h«dmK. nol iLii cntoly d^ription of hom^krid 

from which the tJli>(er coloouts wcio ^ 
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George^s Channel and took to fighting the Wild Irish instead of 
the Wild Highlanders. In the eighteenth centnry their great¬ 
grandchildren crossed the Atlantic to become Tndian fighters* in 
the American backwoods. Obviously this American challenge has 
been more formidable than the Irish challenge in both its aspects^ 
physical and human. Has the increased challenge evoked an 
increased response ? If we compare the Ulsterman and the Appala¬ 
chian of to-day, tivo centuries after they parted company, we shall 
find that the answer is once again in the negativcn The modern 
Appalachian has not only not improved on the Ulsterman; he has 
failed to hold hia ground and has gone downhill in a most dis¬ 
concerting fashion. In fact, the Appalachian 'mountain people" 
to-day are no better than barbarians. They have relapsed into 
illiteracy and witchcraft* They suflfer from poverty, squalor and 
ill-health. They are the American counterparts of the latter-day 
White barbarians of the Old W^'orld—Rifis, Albanians, Kurds, 
Pathans and Hairy Ainus; but, whereas these latter are belated 
survivals of an ancient barbarism, the Appalachians present the 
melancholy spectacle of a people who have acquired civilization 
and then lost it* 

Rfiictions to the Ravages 0/ War 

In the Ulster-Appalachia case the challenge was both physical 
and human, but the operation of the 'law of diminishing returns' 
appears quite as clearly Ln other instances in which the challenge 
is presented in the human sphere exclusively. Consider, for 
example, the effects of the challenge presented by devastation in 
war* We have already recorded two cases in which severe chal¬ 
lenges of this kind met with triumphant responses ^ Athens 
responded to the devastation of the Persian invasion by becoming 
*the education of Hellas*, and Prussia responded to the devastation 
of the Napoleonic invasion by becoming the Germany of Bismarck. 
Can we find a challenge of this kind which proved too severe, a 
devastation whose wounds festered and in the long mn proved 
mortal? We can. 

The devastation of Italy by Hannibal did not, like those other 
less searing visitations, turn out to have been a blessing in dis¬ 
guise* The devastated arable lands of Southern Italy w'ere trans- 
formed partly into pasture-lands and partly into vineyards and 
olive orchards, and the new rural economy, planting and stock- 
breeding alike, was worked by slave labour in place of the free 
peasantry which had once tilled the soil before HannibaJ^s soldiers 
burnt the peasant*s cottage and before weeds and briars invaded 
hia deserted fields. I’his revolutionary change from subsistence 
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farming to caah-crop farming and from husbandry to the applica¬ 
tion of servile man-power undoubtedly increased for a time the 
rnonetary value of the produce of the land; but this was more than 
offset by the sodaL evila it entailed—the depopulation of the 
countryside and the congregation of a pauper proletariat of 
pea5ant$ in the toTsms. The attempt to arrest these evils by 
legislation^ made by the Gracchi in the third generation after 
Hannibars evacuation of Italy, otdy aggravated the distemper of 
the Roman Commonwealth by precipitating a political revolution 
without bringing the economic revolution to a halt. Political strife 
became inRamed into civil war^ and, a hundred years after the 
tribunate of Tiberius GraechuSp the Romans acquiesced in the 
establishment of the permanent dictatorship of Augustus a 
drastic remedy for a desperate state of affairs. Thus Sic de’v'asta- 
tion of Italy by Hannibalp so far from stimulating the Roman 
people as Xerxes' devastation of Attiea had once stimulated the 
Athenians, actually gave them a shock from which they never 
recovered. The chastisement of devastation, which had proved 
stimulating when administered with Persian vigour^ became 
deadly when inflicted with Punic intensity^ 

Chinese Reaciions to the Challenge of Emigration 

We have compared already the effects of varying degrees of 
physical challenge on different groups of British emigrants. Let us 
now consider the reaction of Chinese emigrants toi.'arying degrees 
of human challenge. When the Chinese coolie emigrates to British 
Malaya or the Dutch East Indies he is apt to reap a reward for his 
enterprise. By facing the social ordeal of leaving his familiar home 
and entering an alien social envLronmentp he exchanges an economic 
environment in ychich. he is enervated by age-long social traditions 
for one in which he is stimulated to better himsetfp and not infre¬ 
quently he makes his fortune. Suppose, hoivever^ that we intensify 
the social ordeal which is the price of economic opportunity. 
Suppose that, instead of sending him to Malaya or Indonesia we 
send him to Australia or California, In these 'WTiite Man's 
countries' our enterprising eoohe, if he gains admission at all w^ili 
undergo an ordeal of vastly greater severity. Instead of merely 
finding himself a stranger m a strange land, he w ill have to endure 
deliberate penalisation in which the law itself will discriminate 
against him instead of coming to hia aid as it does in Malaya 
w'here an official ‘Protector of Chinese" is appointed by a benevo¬ 
lent colonial administration* Does this severer social ordeal evoke 
an economic response of proportionatelv greater vigour? It does 
not* as we can see if we compare the levels of prosperity which are 
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m fact attained by the Chinese in Malaya and Indonesia with the 
levels attained by immigrants of the same gifted race in Australia 
and California. 

Slavs — Achaeons — Ttutom—Celti 

Let us next reconsider the challenge which a civilization presents 
to a barbarism: a challenge that has been presented in Europe to 
successive layers of barbarians in successive ages by the radiation 
of various civilizations into the interior of this once dark continent. 

When we study this drama our attention is caught by one 
instance in which the challenge has evoked a response of extra¬ 
ordinary brilliance. The Hellenic Civilization is perhaps the hnest 
flower of the species that has ever yet come to bloomj and it vvas 
generated, in response to a challenge from the MLnoan Civilization, 
by European barbarians. When the maritime Minoan Civilization 
established a footing on the Greek Peninsula, the Achaean bar¬ 
barians of the hinterland were neither exterminated nor subjected 
nor assimilated^ Instead* they managed to retain their identi^ as 
an external proletariat of the Minoan thalassocracy without failing 
to learn the arts of the civilization which they were holding at 
bay. In due course they took to the sea* overNvhelmed the thalas- 
socrats on their own element and become thereafter the true 
fathers of the Hellenic Civilization. The Achaean claim to the 
paternity of Hellenism is vindicated, as we have seen already, by a 
religious test, for the gods of the Olympian Pantheon manifestly 
display in their lineaments their deriv'alion from Achaean bar- 
barism, w^hile any vestiges of a Hellenic church derived from the 
Minoan World are only to be found, tf at alh in the side-chapels 
and temple of Hellenic religion—In certain local 

culls, subterranean mysteries and esoteric creeds, 

I'he measure of the stimulus in this instance is given by the 
brilliance of Hellenism^ but we can measure it in another way by 
comparing the fortunes of this Achaean layer of barbarians w'ith 
the fortunes of another layer which happened to be so remote 
and sheltered that it remained virtually immune from the radia¬ 
tion of any civilization w^hatever for two thousand years after the 
Achaeans had received the Minoan challenge and made their 
brilliant response- These were the Slavs* who had ensconced 
themselves in the Pripet Marshes when these dregs of the ConTineni 
had been yielded up to man by the retreating ice-cap. Here they 
went on living the primitive life of European barbarism century 
after century, and, when the Teutonic Volkerw andemng ended 
the long Hellenic drama which the Achaean Volkerwanderung 
had begun, there the$e Slavs still were. 
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At this tate hour qf the European barbarians’ day the Slavs were 
at last routed out of their fastness by the nomad Avars, who had 
been tempted to stray beyond the limits of their native Eumsian 
Steppe in order to take a hand in the Teutons* game of pillaging 
and wrecking the Roman Empire. In the strange environment of 
an agricultural world these lost children of the Steppe sought to 
adapt their old manner of life to their new circumstancca. On the 
Steppe the Arars had made their Living as herdsmen of cattle; 
in the cultivated lands on which they had now trespassed these 
herdsmen found that the appropriate local livestock was a human 
peasantry, and they therefore set themselves, rationally enough, to 
become herdsmen of human beings. Just as they would have 
raided their nomadic neighbours' cattle in order to stock some 
newly conquered pastureland, so they now looked round for a 
human breed of cattle to re-stock the depopulated provinces of 
the Roman Empire that had (alien into their hands. They found 
what they wanted in the Slavs, herded them into droves, and 
stationed them in a vast circle round the Hungarian Plain on 
which they pitched their own camp. This, it appears, was the 
process by which the western vanguard of the Slav host—the 
forefathers of the present Czechs, Slovaks and Jugoslavs—made 
their belated and humiliating debut in history. 

This contrast between the Achaeana and the Slavs shows that, 
for a primitive sod^, complete immunity from the challenge of 
^counters wiA civilizations is a very serious handicap. It shows, 
in fact, that this challenge has a stimulating effect when its severity 
is of a certain degree, Butsuppoae that we accentuate the challenge; 
suppose that we raise the degree of energy which the Minoan 
Society radiated to higher potencies. Shall we thereby elicit a 
respond even more brilliant than that of the Achaean fatliers of 
Hellenism, or will the 'law of diminishing returns’ again come into 
play ? On this point we need not speculate in a void, for between 
the Achaeans and the Slava there have lain several other layers of 
barbarians who have been exposed to the radiation of various 
civilizations in various degrees. What became of them? 

Ore instance in which European barbarians have succumbed 
to a radiation of destructive intensity has come to our notice 
already. We have seen how the Celts were e%-entua||y exterminated 
or subjected or assinuiated after a transitory outburst of energy in 
response to a stimulus which the Celts had received through the 
medium of the Etruscans. We have contrasted the ultimate failure 
of Ae Cells with the relative success of the Teutons in holdina 
Jeir own against the Hellenic impact. We have noted that tite 
Teutonic layer of European barbarians, unlike the Celtic layer 
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resisted the disintegrating aetJon of Hellenism to atjch effect that 
the Teutons were able to take their place in the eseterna] prole¬ 
tariat of the Hellenic World and to dispatch the Hellenic Society 
in its death agonies with the c^p de By comparison with 

the Celtic debdcle this Teutonic reaction was a success; but as 
eogii as we compare the Teutonic achievement with the Achaean 
w^e ate reminded that the Teutons won nothing better than a 
Pyrrhic victory. They came in at the death of the Hellenic Society 
only to receive their own death-blow^ on the spot^ from the rival 
proletarian heirs of the defunct society. The victor on this field 
was not the Teutonic war-band but the Roman Catholic Church 
into which the internal proletariat of the Hellenic Society had 
incorporated itself. Before the close of the seventh century of 
the Christian Era every one of those Arlan or heathen Teutonic 
w^ar-bands that had ventured to trespass on Roman ground had 
been either converted to Catholicism or wiped out of ejtistcnce. 
The new dviliscation, affiliated to the Hellenic, was related to its 
predecessor through the internal and not through the external 
proletariat* Western Christendom was essentially the CTcation of 
the Catholic Church—in contrast to Hellenism, which was 
essentially the creation of the Achaean barbarians. 

Let us now arrange our present series of challenges in the order 
of an ascending scale of severity. The Slavs were long immune 
from the challenge altogether and were patently the worse for 
being without the stimulus. The Achaeans received what, to 
judge from their response, must be regarded as the optimum 
challenge. The Teutons held their own against the challenge of 
the Hellenic Civilization hut were subsequently worsted by the 
challenge of Catholicism. iTic Celts, encountering the Hellenic 
Society in its prime—in contrast to the Teutons, who encountered 
it in its decline—were overwhelmed by it- The Slavs and the 
Celts experienced the extremes—an Insipid immunity on the one 
hand and an ov^ertvhelming bombardment on the other* The 
Achaeans and the Teutons occupy the [^irion of ^middle terms 
iit a comparison w'hich, this timCp contains four terms instead of 
three; but the mean in the sense of the optimum experience was 
that of the Achaeans. 

( 3 ) TWO ABORTIVE CIVILIZATIONS 

The * Rearguard^ of the Teuioaic Vol^n^anderung 
Is it possible to define more closely the point at which the law 
of diminishing returns is brought into play in the series of chal¬ 
lenges between radiating clvilizationi and European barbarians? 
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It is; for dim arc two examples which we have not yet taken into 
accounts These are the conflict between the Roman Church, as 
parent of our Western Society, and the abortive Far Western 
Christendom of 'the Celtic Fringe", and the conflict behveen our 
Western Society in its early stages and the Far Northern or Scandi¬ 
navian Society of the Vikings, In both these conflicts the antagonist 
was a barbarian ^rearguard' which had alw'ays remained beyond 
the range of Roman rule and had held itself in reserve at the time 
when the Teutonic vanguard was plunging its sword into the 
dying body of the Hellenic Society—to destroy and^ as it turned 
outp to be destroyed. Moreover both these rearguards achieved a 
degree of success which, while falling short of that of the Achaeans , 
greatly su^assed that of the Teutons who come next below the 
Achaeans in our four-term comparison as at present stated. The 
Achaeans succeeded in producing a great civilisation supplanting 
the Minoan CiviLizadon which they attacked. The I'eutoruc 
vanguard enjoyed a transitory ^good time' in the congenial orgy 
of destructionj but achieved nothing, or almost nothingj of positive 
v*alue. The Far Western Christians and the Far Northern Vikings, 
on the other hand, each got as far as begetting a civilization,, but in 
each case the embrj^o succumbed to a challenge which proved 
too strong for it. We have already referred by implication 
more than once to the existence of abortive civilisations-^ 
civilizations which we did not include in our original list 
because the essence of a civilizadon is to be found in its achieve¬ 
ment of maturity, whereas these are victims of "infant mortaliiy\ 
The course of our argument now presents an opportunity for 
examining two of them.’ 


The AifQriive Far Wester?! Christian Ctvilizalttm 

The Celtic Fringe reacted to Christianity in a way that was all 
its own. Unlike tire Gothic converts to Arianism or the Anglo- 
Saxon converts to Catholicism these Celts did not take the alien 
religion as they happened to find it. Instead of allowing it to 
break up their native tradition they moulded it to fit their own 
barbarian social heritage. "No other race'p says Renan, "showed 
such originality in its way of taking Chrisdanity.' Perhaps we can 
discern this even in the reactions of the Christtanized Celts of 
Britain under Roman rule. We know very little about them but 
we know that they produced, in Pelagiua, a heresiarch who made a 

* In Ijie papier ^lU ™ne *crDu yee Buorhcr and different 
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atir throughout the Christian World of his day. More important in 
the long run than PebgianiairiH however, was the work of Pelagius’s 
fellow countrj'inan and contemporary Pat rick p who carried Chris¬ 
tianity beyond the frontier of the Roman World to Ireland. 

T he English transmarine Volkerwanderung (the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion of Britain), which dealt the British Celts a crushing blow% 
made the Irish Celts* fortune. Its effect was to segre^le Ireland, 
in the period immediately after the seeds of Christianity had been 
sown there, from those former Roman provinces in Western 
Europe in wliich a new Christjan civilization, oriented towards 
Rome, w-as developing. It was this segregationp at the most forma¬ 
tive stage of early growth, that made it possible for the embiy^-o 
of a separate and distinctive *Far Western Christian Society*, with 
its nucleus in Ireland, to emerge simultaneously vriih the emer¬ 
gence of the nascent Continental Western Christendorn. The 
originality of this Far Western Christendom is manifest alike in 
its ecclesiastical organizationj in its ritual and hagiography, and in 
its literature and art. 

Within a hundred years of St. Patrick^ mission (which may be 
dated A.D. 432-61) the Irish Church had not only developed its dis¬ 
tinctive features but had in many respects shot ^ead of Continen¬ 
tal Catholicism. I’his is proved by the warmth of the w elcome 
which, when the period of segregation w^as over, Irish missionaries 
and scholars received in Britain and on the Continent and by the 
eagerness with wWch British and Continenlal students sought out 
the Irish schools. The period of Irish cultural superiority^ extends 
from the date of the foundation of the monastic uni%er8ity at Clon- 
macnois in Ireland in A.n. 54S to the foundation of the Irish 
monastery of St. James at Ratisbon in 1090. But this transmission 
of culture was not the only social conse<^iience of the reneu'al of 
contact between Insular and Contincntal Christendom^ Another 
consequence was a contest for power. The issue at stake was 
whether the future civilization of W'esterti Europe should derive 
from an Irish or from a Roman embryo; and on this issue the Irish 
were defeated long before they lost their cultural ascendancy. 

The struggle was brought to a head in the seventh ceniury^ by a 
competition between the disciples of St+ Augustine of Canterbury 
and those of St. CDlumba of Iona for the conversion of the Angles 
of Northumbria—the dramatic encounter of their representatives 
at the Synod of Whitby (a.d. 664) and the Northumbrian king*s 
decision in favour of St. Wilfrid, the champion of Rome. The 
Roman victory w'as clinched almost immediately w'hen Theodore 
of Tarsus came over from the Continent aa Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury to organize the Church in England on the Roman diocesan 
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$ysti;nii with cnetropolitan sees at Canterbury and York. In the 
course of the next half-century all the communitiGS of the Celtic 
Fringe—Piets, Irish, Welsh and Bretons, and lastly Iona itself— 
accepted the Roman tonsure and the Roman method of calculating 
the date of Easter, W'hich had been the points formally in dispute 
at Whitby. But there were other differences which did not entirely 
disappear until the twelfth century. 

From the time of the Synod of Whitby onwards the Far Western 
Civilization was isolated and doomed. It suffered severely from 
the Viking raids on Ireland In the ninth century of the Christian 
Era, when not a single Irish monastery escaped pillage. So far aa 
is known, not a single work In Latin was written in Ireland in the 
ninth century, though at this very time the scholarship of the 
Irish refugees on the Continent stood at its zenith. The Scandi¬ 
navian challenge, which was UteraJly the making of England and 
France because it stimulated the English and French peoples to 
the optimum degree, presented itself to Ireland in her renewed 
isolation with such excessive severity that she could win no more 
than a Pyrrhic victory—the defeat of the invaders by Brian Born 
at ClonUrf. The final blow was the opening of the Anglo-Norman 
conquest of Ireland by the Angevin king Henry 11, with a Papal 
blessing, in the middle of the twelfth century. Instead of founding 
a new civilization of their own it was the fate of the spiritual 
pioneers of the Celtic Fringe to be laid under contribution by the 
very competitors who W'ere robbing them of their birthright of 
independent creation. Irish scholarship was made to minister to 
the progress of the Continental Western Civilization when Irish 
scholars, fieeing from Ireland as refugees from Scandinavian on¬ 
slaughts, were enlisted in the service of the Carolingian Renais¬ 
sance, in which Johannes Scotus Erigena, the Irish llellenist 
philosopher and theologian, was undoubtedly the greatest figure.* 

The Abertwe Semdinsvim, CwtUsation 


It will be seen that, in the contest between Rome and Ireland 
for the privilege of becoming the creator of the new Western 
CiviUzation, Rome only just sucejeeded in gaining the upper hand 
And while the nascent Western Christendom was still in its infanev 
It had to engage, after the briefest breathirg-space, in a second 
struggle for the same prize—this time in conflict with the Teutonic 
rearguard of the North European barbarians which had been 
holding Itself in reserve in Scandinavia. This time the circum 
stances were more formidable. The trial was made on the militarv 
as well as on the cultural plane, and the two contending parties 
were severally stronger and also more alien from one another than 
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thft rival Irish and Roman enibrya$ of a future Wcslem Christen¬ 
dom had found themselves t\%'o centuries earlier. 

The histories of the Scandinavians and of the Irish, before theif 
respective contests with Western Christendom begaHt run parallel 
to this extent^ that both had enjoyed a period of isolation from 
their future antagonist. The Irish Christians had been isolated 
by the irruption of Anglo-Saxon pagans into England. The 
Scandinavians were isolated from Roman Christendom before the 
end of the sixth century of the Christian Era by the interposition 
of the pagan Slavs who drifted overland along the southern shores 
of the Baltic from the line of the Niemen to the line of the Elbe, 
into the vacuum left by the emigration of the Teutonic barbarians 
who had evacuated this r^ion because they had been involved 
in the post-Hellenic VQlkerwanderung while the Scandinavians 
had stayed at home. Thus the Irish found themselves isolated 
from their fellow Christians and the Scandinavians from their 
fellow Teutons by wedges of more barbarous interlopers. There 
waSp however, a fundamental difference. Whilst the previous 
radiation out of the Roman Empire had kindled among the Irish, 
before the Anglo-Saxon irruption, a spark of Christianity which 
burst into flame during the period of isolation, the Scandinavians 
remained pagans, 

I’he Scandinavian VGlterwanderung^ like other VGlkerwande- 
rungeOp was the reaction of a barbarian socict)' to the impact of 
a civilizationp in this case embodied in Charlemagne's empire. 
This empire proved a fiasco because it was both grandiose and 
premature. It waa an ambitious political superstructure piled up 
recklessly on rudimentary social and economic foundations; and 
the arch-instance of iia unsoundneas was the tour de /om of 
Charlemagne^s conquest of Saxony. When Charlemagne set out in 
A,D. 77a to bring Saxony within the fold of Roman Christendom 
by military conquest, he w'as making a disastrous breach with the 
policy of peaceful penetration, conducted by Irish and English 
missionaries for a century past, w^hich had effectively extended the 
borders of Christendom by converting the Bavarians, Thurin- 
gians, ficssians and Frisians. The ordeal of the Franco-Saxon 
thirty years* war ov^erstrained the weak tissues of the nascent 
Western Societv and aroused in the souls of the Scandinavians the 
sam e /utgt iariarjciLf that had once been awakened in the sou Is of 
the Cchs when the ambitious expansion of the Etruscans came to a 
halt at the foot of the Alps. 

'rhe Scandinavian expansion in the eighth to eleventh centuries 
after Christ surpassed the Celtic expansion of the fifth to third 
centuries h.c. both in extension and in intensity. The abortiv'c 
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envelopment of the Hellenic World by the Celts which had carried 
their right wing into the heart of Spain and their left wing into the 
heart of Asia Minor waa dwarfed by the operatforis of the Vikings, 
w^ho threatened Orthodox as well as Western Christendom by 
extending their left wing into Russia and their right into North 
America, Again, the ftvo Christian civilizations w^ere in greater 
jeopardy when the Vikings w^ere attempting to force their tvay along 
the Thames, the Seine and the Bosphorus past London, Paris 
and Constantinople than was the Hellenic Civilization when the 
Celts were momentarily masters of Rome and Macedonia. Again, 
the abortive Scandinavian Civilization w^hicK began to unfold itself 
in Iceland before its chill beauty was melted into formlessness by 
the warm breath of Christianity^ far surpassed in both achieve¬ 
ment and promise the rudimentary Celtic culture, relics of w^hich 
have been discovered by modem archaeologists.' 

It La of the nature of the method pursued in this study that the 
same historical events should recur in different contexts. We have 
already described the challenge presented by the Scandinavian 
invasions to the peoples of England and France and shown that 
they rose victoriously to that cliallenge by achieving their ow^n 
unity and, still more, by converting the Scandinavian settlers 
and incorporating them into their own civilisation (see p, 123). Just 
as, after the doom of the Celtic Christian culture^ its sons con¬ 
tributed to the enrichment of Roman Christendom, so the Normans 
became the spearhead of Latin aggression two centuries later. 
Indeed a historian has described the First Crusade, in a vivid 
oxymoron, as a Cluistianized Vildng expedition. We have also 
described the significance of Iceland in the Life of the abortive 
Scandinavian Civilization and speculated on the strange results that 
might have follotved if the Scandinavian pagans had equalled the 
acluevement of the Achaeans and, driving Christianity under¬ 
ground, had established throughout Western Europe their own 
pagan culture as the one and only successor of the Hellenic Ciriliza^ 
tion in that area. We have still to glance at the conquest and 
extinction of the Scandinavian Civilization in its own homelands. 

This conquest was achieved by a reversion to the tactics which 
Charlemagne had discarded. The scLf-defence of W^estem Chris¬ 
tendom had been conducted, perforce, on milttaiy lines, but, as 
soon as the militant W^tern defensive had brought the 'mititknt 
Scandinavian offensive to a halt, the Westerners resumed the 
tactics of peaceful penetration. After converting, and thus seducing 
from their original allegiance, the Scandinavian settlers in Western 


* The "Li Tfcnc Culture", m named fmm the the at the uutt^ow of rhe Ijit 
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Cliri$ti^ liftds^ VVesiem Christendom applied the Ksme tactics 
to the Scandinavians who had remained at home. And at tills point 
one of the outstanding virtues of the Scandinavians assist^ In 
their undoing—their remarkable receptivity: a characteristic 
noticed by acontemporar^^ Western Christian scholar and expressed 
by him in a couple of rather bad hexameters:* They take over the 
customs and language of those who join their standards > so that 
the result is a single race.' 

It is curious, for example, to find that Scandinavian rulers, even 
before their conversion to Christianity, made a hero out of Charle¬ 
magne and showed an inclination to name their sons Karlus or 
Magnus, If in the same generation Muhanrunad and ^Umar had 
become favourite Christian names among the rulers of Western 
Christendom, we should certainly have concluded that this new 
fashion boded ill for the prospects of Western Christendom in its 
struggle with Islam, 

In the Scandinavian kingdoms of Russia, Denmark and Norw^ay 
the formal outward act of conversion to Chrlstianicy was imposed 
upon the people wholesale by the arbitrary fiat of three Scandina¬ 
vian princes who reigned contemporaneously near the end of the 
tenth century. In Norway there was at first a strenuous resistance, 
but in Denmark and Russia the change was accepted with apparent 
passivity. Thus the Scandinavian Society wa$ not only conquered 
but was partitioned, for Orthodox Christendom, which had borne 
its share of the Viking onslaught, shared also in the religious and 
cultural counter-offensive which followed. 

The ambassadors or merchants of [the Scandmavian principality of) 
Russia ooinpared the idolatry of the woods with the elegant supemitlon 
of Constantinople. They had gazed with admiration on the dome of 
St. Sophia: the Hvcly plctuna of saints and martyrs, the riches of the 
akar^ ike number smd vistments of the priests^ the pomp and order of 
the ceremonies; they were edified by the alternate succession of devout 
silence and harmonious song; nor was it difficult to persuade them that 
a choir of angels descended each day from Heaven to join in the devotion 
of the Christians,"^ 

The conversion of Iceland itself foltowed almost immediately in 
the year looo, and it was the beginning of the end of the Icelandic 
culture. It is true ihat the subsequent Icelandic scholars wko 
committed the Sagas to writing, collected ihe Eddie poems and 
made the classic digests of Scandinavian mythology, genealogy 
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* Gibbon, E. -.Thf Hutirry rfD«tin€ and fail fl/ W Poman Empirr, th. Iv, 
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and hvf vttrt sU end(»’Wcd with a Chrbtian as well as a Northern 
cultural heritage; they did their work some hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and fifty yeara after the converaion^ But thb back¬ 
ward-looking scholarahip was the last feat of the Icelandic genius. 
We may contrast the role of the Homeric poems in Hellenic 
history. These also were a work of ^backward-looldng scholarship' 
in that they were not given literary form by 'Homer*^ until after 
the heroic age w^hich had inspired them was oven But the Hel- 
Icnic genius, having achieved the epics, passed on to farther 
achievements of equal magnitude in other fields, whereas the 
Icelandic achievement petered oat after reaching its * Homeric^ 
peak about A.D. 1150-1250^ 

( 4 ) THE IMPACT OF ISLAM ON THE CHRISTENDOMS 

To conclude this part of our inquiry let us aec whether the 
impacts of Islam upon the Christendoms wil] furnish yet another 
of those 'comparisons in three terms' w'ith w hich the reader is 
by this time famiUar. We have already noticed in another con¬ 
nexion a challenge from Islam which evoked an optimum response. 
The challenge presented to the Franks in the eighth century of 
the Christian Era evoked a counlcr-offensivc extending over many 
oentatics which not Only drove the adherents of Islam out of the 
Iberian Peninsula but also, travelling on beyond its original 
objective, carried the Spaniards and Portuguese overseas to all 
the continents of the w^orld. In this case, too, we may nodcc a 
phenomenon w^hich we have already observed in considering the 
defeat of the Far Western and Scandlnas^n civilizations. Before 
it w-aa entirely rooted out and destroyed the Iberian Muslim 
culture was exploited for the benefit of its victorious antagonbt. 
The scholars of Muslim Spain contributed unintentionally to the 
philosophical edifice erected by the medieval Western Christian 
schoolmen, and some of the works of the Hellenic philosopher 
Aristotle first reached the Western Christian World through 
Arabic transbtions. It is also true that many 'Oriental' influences 
on Western culture which have been attributed to infiltration 
through the Crusaders* principalities in Syria really came from 
Muslim Iberia. 

The Muslim attack on Western Christendom through Iberia 
and over the Pyrenees was not really as formidable as it looked, 
owing to the length of the line of communications between this 
front and the fountain-heads of Islamic energy in South-Western 
Asia, and it is not difficult to find a quarter in which the lines of 
communication were shorter and the Muslim attack proved in 
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CDnscc]ucncc too severe. This region is Anatolia, at that time tKc 
citadel of the Orthodox Christian Civilization. In the first phase 
of their attack the Arab aggressors sought to put ‘Rum' (as they 
called it, i.e, ‘Rome') out of action and to overwhelm Orthodox 
Christendom altogether by striking right across Anatolia at the 
Imperial City itself. Constantinople wiis unsuccessfully besieged 
by the Muslims in a,d. 673-^ and again in 717-18. Even after the 
failure of the second siege, when the frontier between the two 
Powers settled down along the line of the Taurus Mountains, what 
remained of the Anatolian domain of Orthodox Christendom was 
regularly raided by the Muslims twice a year. 

The Orthodox Christians responded to this pressure by a 
political expedientj and this response was successful on a short 
view, inasmuch as it availed to keep the Arabs at bay. On a long 
view, on the other hand, it was unfortunate on account of its 
pernicious effects on the inward life and growth of the Orthodox 
Christian Society, The expedient was the evocation of a ‘ghost’ 
of the Roman Empire in the Orthodox Christian World by Leo 
the Syrian, about tivo generations before the same feat was 
attempted unsuccessfully (and therefore more or less innocuously) 
by Charlemagne in the West. The most disastrous effect of Ireo 
the Syrian’s achievement was the aggrandizement of the Byzantine 
State, at the expense of the Orthodox Church, and the consequent 
internecine hundred years' war between the Eastern Roman 
Empire and Patriarchate on the one side and the Bulgsrian 
Empire and Patriarchate on the other. This self-inflicted wound 
was the death of the Orthodox Christian Society in its original 
form and its original home. These facts sufRce to show that the 
challenge presented by the Islamic impact to Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom, unlike its challenge to Western Christendom, was exce^ive. 

Can we And a case in which the Islamic impact failed to stimu¬ 
late through being insufficiently severe ? \Vc can; for the results 
are to be seen to this day in Abyssinia. The Monophysite Christian 
Community which has survived in this African fastness has 
become one of the social curiosities of the world: first, on account 
of its sheer survival, in almost complete isolation from other 
Christian communities, ever since the Muslim Arabs conquered 
Egypt thirteen centuries ago, and secondly on account of its 
extraordinarily low cultural level Though Christian Abyssinia 
admitted, with some hesitation, to membership in the l^eague 
of Nations, she was a bvword for disorder and barbarism: the dis¬ 
order of feudal and tribal anarchy and the barbarism of the slave- 
trade. In fact, the spectacle presented by the one African slate, 
apart from Liberia, that had retained its complete independence 
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was perhaps the best justification that could be found for the parti' 
[ioning of the rest of Africa among the European Powers. 

Consideration shows that the peculiarities of Abyssinia—the 
survival of her independence and the stagnation of her culture— 
both derive from the same cause: the virtual impregnability of 
the highland fastness in which this fossil is ensconced. The wave 
of Islam and the mightier wave of our modern Western Civiliza¬ 
tion have washed round the foot of the escarpment and momen¬ 
tarily broken over its crest without ever permanently submerging 
the summit. 

The occasions on which these hostile waves have swept up on 
to the highlands have been few and brief. Abyssinia was in danger 
of Muslim conquest in the first half of the sixteenth century, when 
the Muslim inhabitants of the lowlands on the Red Sea coast 
forestalled the Abyssinians in the acquisition of fire-arms; but the 
newfangled weapons which the Somalis had acquired from the 
'Osmanlis reached the Aby^sinians from the Portuguese just in 
time to save them from destruction. Thereafter, when the 
Portuguese had served their turn and begun to make themselves 
a nuisance by trying to convert the Abyssinians from Mono- 
physitism to Catholicism^ the Western version of Christianity was 
suppressed and all \^'estern visitors were expelled from the 
cQuniry^ in the sixteen-thirties—at the same time as a similar 
policy‘ was being carried out by Japan, 

The British Abyssinian expedition of i86S proved a complete 
succep but was without ulterior consequences—unlike the 
‘opening of Japan^ by the American na^^ fifteen years earlier. 
However, at the time of the Scramble for Africa* in the last years 
of the nineteenth century, some European Power was bound to 
tackle Abyssinia* and the Italians made the attempt. This time the 
part play^ by the Portuguese two-and-a-half centuries before was 
played by the French, who supplied the Emperor Menelik with 
breech-loading rifles which enabled him to inflict a resounding 
defeat on the Italian invader at Adowa in 1896. When the Italians 

malignantly fortified by the deliberate cultivation of a neo- 
barbarism in them&clve$^returned to the charge with greater 
resolution in 1935, it looked for the moment as though they had 
succeeded in putting an end to the ancient impregnability of 
Abyssinia as well as to the new-born promise of collective security 
for a tormented Western World. But within four years of the 
proclamation of an Italian Empire of Ethiopia Mussollni^s inter^ 
vention in the general war of 1939-45 had impelled the British— 
who had refrained from coming to Abyssinia’s assistance in 
1935-6 for the sake of saving the league of Nations—to save 
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tficir own skins in 1941-2 by performing for Abyssinia^ after all, 
the same obliging service ihat the French and the Pbrtugycse had 
performed for her in previous emergencies. 

These four foreign attacks are all that Abyssinia has had to face 
during the sixteen centuries since her adoption of Christianity, 
and the first three* at any rate, were repelled too quickly to be 
stimulating. Otherwise her experience has been a blank, and 
might serve as a refutation of the saying that the nation is happy 
which has no history. Her record contains little but monotonous 
and meaningless violence against a background of apathy, a word 
which* in the original Greek,* means invulnerability^ to the pains of 
experience or, in other words, imper^nousness to its stimulus. In 
1946, notwithstanding the valiant efforts at reform that were then 
being made by the Emperor Haile Selassie and his band of liberal- 
minded iieutenantSp it remained to be seen Avhether the fourth 
foreign attack on Abyssinia would have any more siimubting 
etfect than its predecessors. 

* For the philosophic ideals of iiivulncrabitiiy and impcriurbabilit>', ect 
0. 4^t hclow. 
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THE GROWTHS OF Cl\TLI2ATlONS 

IX. THE ARRESTED CIVILIZATION'S 


[I) POLYNESIANS, ESKIMOS AND NO.MADS 

I N the preceding part of thb Study we have been wrestling with 
the admittedly difficult question of how civilismtions come into 
e.vLstence, but the problem now before us might be thought to 
be too easy to deserve consideration as a problem at all. Once a 
civilization is born, and provided that it is not nipped in the bud, 
as has been the fate of what we have called abortive civilizations, 
may not its growth be expected as a matter of course? I’he best 
way to find ao answ'cr to this question is to ask another one; Do we 
find, as a matter of historical fact, that civilizations which have 
surmounted the successive perils of birth and of infancy do in 
fact invariably grow to 'manhood'—in other words, do they in¬ 
variably proceed in due course to achieve a control over their 
environment and way of life which justifies us in including them 
in the list compiled in the second chapter of this book? The 
answer is that some do not. In addition to the two classes already 
noticed, developed civilizations and abortive civilizations, there 
is a third, which we must call arrested civilizations. It is the 
existence of civilizations which have kept alive but failed to grow 
th^at compels us to study the problem of growth; and our first step 
will be to collect and study the available speciniens of civilizations 
of this category, 

Wc ^ readily lay hands oo half-a-dozen specimens. Among 
the civilizations that have come to birth In response to phvsical 
challenges there arc the Polynesians, the Eskimos and the 
Nomads, and among civilizations that have arisen in response to 
human challenges there are certain peculiar communities, like the 
'Dsmanlis in the Orthodox Christian World and the Spartans in 
the Metlenic World, which have been called into existence by 
local accentuations of the prevalent human challenges when 
these have been keyed up, through peculiar circumstances, to 
pitdies of unusual severity. These arc all examples of arrested 
civilizations, and we can see at once that they all present a picture 
of the same general predicament. 

All these arrested civilizations have been immobilized in con¬ 
sequence of having achieved a tour tie /oret. They are responses 
to challenges of an order of severity on the very* borderline be- 
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tvve(?n Ihc degree thiit affords stimulus to further devdopmcni 
and the degree that entails defeat. In the imagery of our fable of 
the climbers’ pitch {see pp. 49 -S^) ^hey are like climbers who have 
been brought up short and can go neither backward nor forward. 
'I heir posture is one of perilous immobility at high tension; and 
we may add that four out of the five we have mentioned were 
in the end compelled to accept defeat. Only one of them, the 
Eskimo culture, is still maintaining itself. 

'I'he Polynesians, for instancCp ventured upon the tour di force 
of audacious oceanic voyaging. Their skill was to perform these 
stupendous voyages in frail open canoes. I'heir penalty was tn 
remain, for an unknown but undoubtedly lengthy period of time, 
in exact ctjuilibrium with the Pacific—just able to cross its vast 
empty spacesp but never able to cross them with any margin of 
security or case—until the intolerable tension found its own relief 
by going slack, with the result that these former peers of the 
Minoans and the Vikings had degenerated into incarnalicms of 
the Lotus-eaters and DoasyouUkes. losing their grip upon the 
ocean and resigning themselves to being maroonedp each in his 
own insular paradise, until the Western mariner descended upon 
them. We need not dwell here upon the Polynesians' latter endp 
since wc liave touched upon it already apropos of Easter Island 
(see p, S3). 

As for the Eskimos, their culture was a development of the 
North American Indian way of life specially adapted to the con¬ 
ditions of life round the shores of the Arctic Ocean. The Eskimos 
de force was to stay at or on the ice in the winter and hunt 
seals. Whatever the historical incentive may have beenp it is 
evident that, at some point in thetr history, the forefathers of the 
Eskimos grappled audaciously with the Arctic environment and 
adapted their life to its exigencLes with consummate skill, lo 
prove this assertion it is only necessary^ to recite the catalogue of 
the material appliances w'hich the Eskimos have elabomced or 
invented: 'kayak, umiak (women's boat), harpoon and bird-dart 
with throwing-board, the three-pronged salmon-spear, the com¬ 
pound boWp strengthened by a backing of sineitvs, the dog sledge, 
the snow-shoe, the winter house and the snow house with the 
lamps for burning blubber oil. and the platform, the summer tent 

and lastlv the skin garments'.^ ’ r r 

I’hese are the outward and visible signs of an amazing feat of 

wit and will; and yet 

*in certain directions, for instance as regards social organization, the 

* S^e^nsby, If. p.: An Siwify o/ ifte e/ tht FAkimo 

CutiUrf, p. 43. 
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Eskimo di^pEay somewhat uifiTior development. But it is a question 
whether this inferior social diherentiaiion is due to primitiveness, or 
whether it jj not rather a result of the natural conditions under which 
the Eskimo have lived from time immemorial. No deep knowledge 
of the Eskimo culture is needed to see that it is a culture which has been 
obliged to employ m immensely large part of its force simply to develop 
the means wherewith to gain a livelihood. 

The penalty which the Eskimos have had to pay for their 
audacity in grappling with the Arctic environment has been the 
rigid conformation of their lives to the annual cycle of the Arctic 
climate. All the bread-winners of the tribe are obliged to carty 
on different occupations at the different seasons of the year, and 
the tyranny of Arctic Nature imposes almost as exacting a time¬ 
table on the Arctic hunter as is imposed on any factory worker 
by the human tyranny of 'scientific management'. Indeed, we may 
be inclined to ask ourselves whether the Eskimos are the masters 
of Arctic Nature or her slaves. We shall meet with an equivalent 
question, and we shall find it equally difficult to answer, when we 
come to examine the lives of the Spartans and the ’Osmanlis. 
But we must first consider the fate of another arrested civiliaation 
which has been evoked, like that of the Eskimos, by a physical 
challenge. 

While the Eskimos grappled with the ice and the Polynesians with 
(he ocean, the Nomad, who has uken up the challenge of the Steppe, 
has had the audacity to grapple with an equally intractable clement; 
and indeed, in its relationship to man, the Steppe, with its surface 
of grass and gravel, actually bears a greater resemblance to 'the 
unharvested sea' (as Homer so often calls it) than it bears to 
f«Te firma that is amenable to hoe and plough. Steppe-surface 
and water-surface have this in common, that they are both acces¬ 
sible to man only as a pilgrim and a sojourner. Neither offers him 
anywhere on its broad surface, apart from islands and oases, a 
place where he can settle down to a sedentary existence. Both 
provide strikingly greater facilities for travel and transport than 
those parts of the Earth’s surface on which human communities 
are accustomed to make their permanent homes, but both exact, 
as a penalty for trespassing on them, the necessity of constant!v 
moving on, or else moving off their surface altogether on to the 
coasts of ttrra firms which surround them. Thus there is a real 
similarity, between the Nomadic horde which annually follows 
the same orbit of summer and winter pasture-ranges and the 
fishing fleet which cruises from bank to bank according to the 
season; between the convoys of merchantmen which exchange 

* SlCcnsby^ <5p, cit.f p. 43. 
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the products of opposite shores of the sea and the camel caravans 
by ^vhich opposite shores of the Steppe are linked with one another; 
between the water-pirate and the desert-raider; and between those 
explosive movements of population which impel Minoans or 
Norsemen to take ship and break like tidal tvaves on the coasts of 
Europe or the Levant and those other movements which impel 
Nomad Arabs or Sct'ths or Turks or Mongols to swing out of their 
annual orbits and break with equal violence and suddenness upon 
the settled lands of Egypt or 'Iraq or Russia or India or China- 

It will be seen that the Nomads’, like the Polynesians’ and the 
Eskimos*, response to the challenge of physical nature is a tour de 
forcet and in this case, unlike the other cases, the historical incen¬ 
tive is not altogether a matter of conjecture. We are entitled 10 
infer that Nomadism was evoked by the same challenge that 
evoked the Egyptiac and Sutnertc and Minoan Civilizations and 
that drove the forefathers of the Dinka and Shilluk into Equatoria 
—namely, desiccation. 'I'he clearest light that we have as yet on 
the origins of Nomadism has been thrown by the researches of the 
Pumpcily Expedition in the Transcaspian oasis of .Anau. 

Here wc find the challenge of desiccation, in its first incidence, 
stimulating certain communities which had previously lived by 
hunting to eke out their livelihood in less favourable conditions 
by taking to a rudimentary form of agriculture. The evidence 
shows that this agricultural stage definitely preceded Nomadism. 

Agriculture also had another—indirect but not less imponant^— 
effect upon the social history of these d-devmt hunters; it gave 
them an opportunity of entering into an altogether new relation 
towards wild animals. For the art of domesticating wild animals, 
w'hich the hunter, by the very' nature of his occupation, is unable 
to develop beyond very' narrow limits, has vastly greater possibi¬ 
lities for the agriculturist. The hunter may conceivably domesti¬ 
cate the wolf or the jackal with whom he disputes or shares his 
prey by turning the wild beast into a partner, but it is almost 
inconceivable that he should domesticate the game which is his 
quarry. It is not the hunter with his hound but the agriculturist 
with his W'atch-dog who has it in his pow'er to accomplish the 
further transformation which produces the shepherd and his 
sheep-dog. It is the agriculturist who possesses food-supplies 
which are attractive to ruminants like the ox or the sheep, that 
would not, like dogs, be attracted by the huntsman’s meat. 

Archaeological evidence at Anau indicates that this further 
step in social evolution had been accomplished in Transcaspia 
by the time w'hcn Nature gave her screw of desiccation its second 
turn. By achieving the domestication of ruminants, Eurasian man 
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had potentially recovered the mobility which he had forfeited 
m his previous metamorphosis from hunter into cultiv^itor, and 
in response to the further incidence of the old challenge he made 
use of Ins new-found mobility in two quite different ^vays. Some 
of the Transcaspian oasis-cultivators a imply used their mobilit}^ 
in order to emigrate progress;ve1y“mo%ing ever farther on as 
the climatic trend towards desiccation inereased in severity—so 
as always to keep abrea^st of the physical environment in which 
they could continue to practise their existing w'ay of life* They 
changed their habitat in order not to change their habits. But 
others parted company with them in order to respond to the same 
challenge in a more audacious fashion. These other Eurasians 
likewise abandoned the now untenable oases and Launched them¬ 
selves and their families and flocks and herds upon the inhospit¬ 
able surface of the SleppCK These others, how'ever, did not embark 
as fugitives seeking a farther short. They abandoned their former 
staple of agriculture as their ancestors had abandoned their 
former staple of hunting, and staked their existence on their 
latest acquired art, that of the stock-breeder. They flung them¬ 
selves upon the Steppe, not to escape beyond its bounds but to 
make themsekes at home on it* T'hey became Nomads- 

When we compare the civilization of the Komad w^ho has 
abandoned agriculture and held his ground on the Steppe with 
the civilizations of his brethren who have preserv'ed their agricul¬ 
tural heritage by changing their habitat, we shall observe that 
Nomadism displays a superiority in several ways. In the first 
place the domestication of animals is obviously a higher art than 
the domestication of plantSp Inasmuch as it is a triumph of human 
wit and will over a less tractable material. The shepherd is a 
greater virtuoso than the husbandman, and this truth has been 
expressed in a famous passage of Syriac mythology. 

^x^dam knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, and bare Cain__ 

And she again bare his brother Abel* And Abel was a keeper of sheep, 
but Cain was a tiller of the ground. And in process of time it came to 
pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an ofTcring unto the 
Lord. And Abd, he also brought of the firsilings of his Rock and of the 
fat thereof. And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering; 
but unto Cain and tq bis offering he had not respect/* 

The Nomad’s life is, indeed, a triumph of human skill* He 
manages to live off coarse grasses that he cannot cat himself by 
transforming them into the milk and flesh of his tame animals 
and in order to find subsistence for his cauk. in season and out 
of season, from the natural vcgcEation of the bare and parsimonious 

* Crn«ii iv. 
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Steppe he has to adapt his life and movements with meticulous 
accuracy to a seasonal time-table. In fact the lour of 

Nomadism demands a rigorously high standard of character and 
behaviour, and the penalty that the Nomad has had to pay Is 
essentially the same as the Esiimo^s. The formidable environ¬ 
ment which he ha3 succeeded in conquering has insidiously 
enslaved him. ITie Nomads, like the Eskimos, have become the 
prisoners of an annual climatic and vegetationa! cycle; in acquiring 
the initiative on the Steppe they have forfeited the initiative in the 
world at large. They have not, indeed, passed across the stage 
of the histories of civilizations without having left their mark. 
From time to time they have broken out of their owm domain into 
the domains of neighbouring sedentary civilizationSp and on some 
of these occasions they have momentarily carried all before them; 
but these outbreaks have never been spontaneous. When the 
Nomad has issued from the Steppe and trespassed on the culti¬ 
vators garde Rp he has not been moved by a deliberate intention 
to depart from his customarj' cycle* He has responded mechani¬ 
cally to forces beyond his control 

here arc two such external forces to which he is subject: one 
force w'hich pushes and another force which pullsi I le is some¬ 
times pushed off the Steppe by an increase of desiccation w hich 
puts his former habitat beyond even his powers of endurance; 
and again he is occasionally pulled out of the Steppe by the suction 
of a social vacuum which has arisen in the domain of some adjacent 
sedentarj' society through the operation of historic processes such 
as the breakdown of a sedentary civilization and the consequent 
Volkerwanderung—causes which are quite extraneous to the 
Nomad's own experiences. A survey of the great historic inter- 
ventions of the Nomads in the histories of the sedentary societies 
seems to show' that all these interv^eniions can be traced to one or 
other of these causes, ^ 

I'huSp in spite of these occasional incursions into the field of 
historical events. Nomadism is essentially a society without a 
history. Once launched on its annual orbits the Nomadic horde 
revolves in it thereafter and might go on revolving for ever if an 
external force against which Nomadism is defenceless did not 
eventually bring the horde's movements to a standstill and its 
life to an end, 'Ehis force is the pressure of the sedentary' ett Ibza- 
tions round about; for. though the Lord may have respect for Abel 
and his offering and not for Cain and his, no power can save Abel 
from being slain by Cain, 

* Mr, Toynbee miik« an eshaosuvfl jiamy on lines in a Ityng 
to thiSi chapter whieh cannot be reproJuced licrc.-” bniTUR, 
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"Recent meteordlo^icd research indic^Ees that there h a rhythmic 
altcmation^ po^ibly of worid-wldt incidence^ between periods of 
relative desiccation and humidity, which causes alternate intrusiDns of 
Peasants and Nomads into one another’s spheres. When desiccation 
reaches a degree at which the Steppe can no longer provide pasture for 
the quantity of cattle with which the Nomads have stocked ii^ the 
herdsmen swerve from their beaten track of annual migration and 
invade the surrounding cultivated countnes in search of food for their 
animals and themselves. On the other handi when the climatic pendu¬ 
lum swings back and the nest phase of hutnidity attains a point at which 
the Steppe becomes capable of bearing coliivaied roots and cereals, die 
Peasant makes his counter-ofFcnsivc upon the pastures of the Nomad. 
Their respective methods of aggression are %^eiy dissimilar. The 
Nomad's outbreak is as sudden as a cavalry charge. The Peasant's is 
an infantry advance. At each step he digs himself in with mattock or 
steam plough, and secures his communications by building roads or 
railways. The most striking recorded e?)^plcs of Nomad cKplosion 
are the intrusions of the 1 urta and ^longols^ which occurred in what 
was probably the last dry period but one. An imposing instance of 
Peasant encroachment is the subsequent eastward expansion of Russia. 
Doth types of movement are abnormal, and each is estremeJy un¬ 
pleasant for the party at w hose expense it is made. But they am alike 
in being due to a single uncontruliable physical cause. 

*The relentless pressure of the cultivator is probably more painful 
in the long run, if one happens to be the victim of it, than the Nomad^s 
savage onslaught. The Mongol raids were over in two or three geneni- 
tions; but the Russian colonization which has been the reprisal for 
them has been going on for over four hundred yeais—hrst behind 
the Cossack lines, which encircled and narrowed down the pasture- 
lands frorn the north, and then along the Tnmscaspian Radw^ay^ which 
stretched iis tentacles round their southern border. From the Nomad's 
point of view, a Peasant Power like Russia resembles those rolling and 
crushing machines w^ith which Western industrialism shapes hot steel 
according to Ita pleasure. In its grip the Nomad is either crushed out 
of existenoe or racked into the sedentary mould, and the process of 
penetration is not always peaceful. The path was cleared for the Trans- 
c^pian Railway by ihe slaughter of Turkmens at Goktepe. But the 
Nomad"s death-cry Is seldom heard. During the European War, w'hilc 
people in England w^ere raking up the Ottoman Turks' Nomadic 
ancestry in order to account for their murder of 600,ooo Armenians, 
500,000 Turkish-speaking Central Asian Nomads of the Kirghiz Q3^q 
Confederacy were being exterminated—also under superior orders— 
by that ’^justest of mankind", the Russian muahik.'* 

Nomadism was doomed in Eurasia from that moment in the 
seventeenth century when two sedentary empires, the Muscovite 
and the Manchu, stretched their tentacles round the Eurasian 

• To>Til»ee, A. J.: Tht WeiUm in and TiiTkrjf\ pp, 3^91-43. 
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Steppe from opposite quarters. To-day our Western Civilmtion, 
which has now spread its tentacles over the entire surface of the 
globe, is completing the extirpation of Nomadism in all its other 
ancient domains. In Kenya the pasture-lands of the Masai have 
been cut up and cut down to make way for European farmers. 
In the Sahara the Imoshagh are seeing their hitherto impene¬ 
trable desert fastness invaded by aeroplanes and by the eight¬ 
wheeled automobile. Even in Arabia, the classic home of Afrasian 
Nomadism, the Badu are being forcibly converted into fallahin, 
and this by no alien power but by the deliberate policy of an Arab 
of the Arabs, 'Abd-al-Aziz Al-Sa'ud, the king of ihe Najd and 
the Hijaz, and the temporal head of the WahhSbi community of 
puritanical Muslim zealots. When a Wahhabi potentate in the 
heart of Arabia is fortifying his authority with armoured cars and 
solving his economic problems with petrol pumps and artesian 
wells and concessions to American oil interests, it U evident that 
the last hour of Nomadism has struck. 

Thus Abel has been slain by Cain, and we are left to inquire 
whether the curse of Cain is duly descending upon his slayer. 

"And now art thou cursed from the Earth, which hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand; when thou tillcsi 
the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto thee her strength; a 
fugitive and a vagabond shah thou be upon the Earth’d 

The first clause of Cain’s curse has manifestly proved ineffective; 
for though the oasis-cultivator has certainly found himself unable 
to raise crops from the desiccated steppe-land, his migrations have 
carried him into regions whose climatic conditions have favoured 
him; and thence he has returned, w'ith the driving force of indus¬ 
trialism behind him, to claim Abel’s grasslands as his own also. 
Whether Cain will prove to be the master or the victim of the 
industrialism that he has created, remains to be seen. In the year 
1933* when the new economic world order was threatened with 
breakdown and dissolution, it seemed not impossible that Abel 
might be avenged after all; and that Homo Nomm, irt urticulo 
mortis^ might yet linger on to see his slayer, Honw feier, go down, 
distraught, to Sheol.^ 


( 2 ) THE ‘OSMANUS 

So much for the civilizations that have suffered arrest as the 
penalty for a tour de forte in response to some physical challenge. 

* Gcn»i* II-I2. . ij 

* If .Mr. T&ynbet had been wniin^r vi a* pr«ent editor Jve wciiild 
have needed to make only luperficLal oNeraEiotii in thl* passagE.—E ditor. 
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We now pass on to c^cs in whicli the superlative challenge has 
been not physical but human. 

The superlative challenge to which the Ottoman system was a 
response was the gec^raphical transference of a Nofnadic com¬ 
munity from its native environment on the Steppe to a new 
environment in which it was confronted with the no%^cI problem of 
exercising dominion over alien communities of human beings. 
We have already seen* how the Avar Nomads, when they found 
themselves expatriated from their cattle ranges on the Steppe and 
stranded m partihus agri^olarum, tried to deal with the acdcntar)' 
population which they had conquered as though it %verc a human 
flock and sought to transform themselves from shepherds of sheep 
into shepherds of men. Instead of living off the w'ild herbage of the 
Steppe through the transforming medium of tame animals, the 
Avars {like many other Nomad hordes who have done the same) 
proposed to live off the cultivated crops of the ploughland through 
the transfomung medium not of animal digestion but of human 
labour. The analog- is tempting to apply, and it works out in 
practice up to a point; but the empirical test discovers in it one 
almost fatal flaw. 

On the Steppe the composite society constituted by the Nomads 
and their non-human flocks is the most suitable instrument that 
can be devised for dealing with that kind of physical environment; 
and the Nomad is not, strictly speaking, a parasite on his non- 
human partners. There is a reasonable exchange of benefits: if 
the flocks have to yield not only their milk but their meat to the 
Nomads, the Nomads have in the first instance secured for the 
flocks their means of livelihood. Neither could exist in any con¬ 
siderable numbers on the Steppe without the aid of the other. 
On the other hand, in an environmenl of fields and cities, a 
composite society of expatriated Nomads and indigenous "human 
cattle" is economically unsound, since the "shepherds of men* are 
always economically—though not always politically—superfluous 
and therefore parasitic. From the economic standpoint they have 
ceased to be shepherds keeping watch over their flocks and have 
turned into drones exploiting the w'orker-becs. They have become 
a non-productive ruling class maintained by the labour of a 
productive population which w'ould be better off economically 
if they iverc not there. 

For this reason the empires established by Nomad conquerors 
have generally suffered rapid decadence and premature extinction. 
The great Magribi historian I bn Khaldun (a.o. ijjz-1406) was 
thinking in tenns of Nomad empires when he assessed the average 

* On p. 151 dbdvc. 
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dur.Ttion of empires at not more than three generations Of a 
hundred and twenty years. Once the conquest is achieved the 
Nomad conqueror degenerates because he has passed out of Itis own 
clement and become economically superfluouSp while his human 
cattle recuperate because they have remained on their own ground 
and not ceased to be economically productive. The 'human 
cattle' reassert their manhood by expelling or assimilating their 
shepherd masters. The dominion of the Avars over the Slavs 
probably lasted less than fifty years, and proved the making of the 
Slavs and the undoing of the Avars. The empire of the \y«tem 
Huns lasted no longer than the life-span of a single Individuah 
Attila. I'he empire of the Mongol II-Khans in Iran and ^ Iraq 
lasted less than eighty years, and the empire of the Great Khans 
in Southern China no longer. The Hyksos’ {Shepherd King;s*) 
empire in Egypt lasted a bare century. The span of more than two 
centuries during which the Mongols and their immediate local 
predecessors, the Kin, ruled continuously over Northern China 
(rtVea A,D. 1142-136S) and the longer span of over three centuries 
and a half during which the Parthians were masters of Iran and 
"Iraq (ciVco 140 b.c,'-a.d, 216/232) were distinctly exceptional. 

Ey these standards of comparison the duration of the Ottoman 
Empire over the Orthodox Christian World waa unique. Tf we 
date its establishment from the conquest of Macedonia in a.d. 
1372 and the beginning of its end from the Russo-Turkish treaty 
of Kuchiik Qaynarjy in a.d. i774t wc shall be assigning it a period 
of four centuries without reckoning the time it tookt before that, 
to rise and, after that, to falL What is the explanation of its relative 
durabllit)^? A partial explanation can, no doubt, be found in the 
fact that the 'Osmanlis, though economically an incubust served 
a positive political purpose by providing the Orthodox Christian 
World with the universal state which It was unable to achieve for 
itselL But we can carry our explanation much farther than that. 

We have seen that Lhc Avars and their like, when they have 
trespassed from the Desert on to the Sown, have attempted—and 
failed—to deal with their new situation as ^shepherds of men^ 
Their failure seems less surprising when we consider that these 
unsuccessful Nomad empire-builders in parlibus agricolanim have 
not attempted to find any scdentaiy human equivalent for one of 
the essential partners in the composite sodec)' of the Steppe. For 
this Steppe society docs not consist simply of the human shepherd 
and his flock. In addition to the animals which he keeps in order 
to live on their products, the Nomad keeps other animal&“the 
dog, the camel, the horse—whcKse function is to help him in his 
Work, These auxiliary animals are the chij-d^mutTcof the Nomadic 
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Civilization and the key to its success. The aheep and the cow 
have merely to be tamed^ though that is difficult enough, in order 
to be of service to man. The dog and camel and horse cannot 
perform their more sophisticated sendees until they have been not 
only tamed but trained into the bargain. The training of his non- 
human auxiliaries is the Nomad's crowning achievement; and it 
is the adaptation of this higher Nomad art to sedentarj' conditions 
that distinguishes the Ottoman Empire from the Avar Empire 
and accounts for its vastly greater durabilityp The Ottoman 
Padishahs maintained their empire by training slaves as human 
auxiliaries to assist them in keeping order among their "human 
cattle^ 

This remarkable institution of making soldiers and adminis¬ 
trators out of slaves—an idea which is so congenial to the Nomad 
genius and so alien from oure—was not an Ottoman invention. 
We find it in other Nomad empires over sedentary' peoples—and 
this precisely in those that have had the longest duration. 

We catch glimpses of military slavery in the Parthian Empire, 
for one of the armies that frustrated Mark Antonyms ambition to 
emulate Alexander the Great was reported to have borne only 400 
free men on its strength out of 50,ocx5 effectives. In the same way 
and on the same ground a thousand yeai^ later the' Abhisid Caliphs 
maintained their authority by purchasing Turkish slaves from the 
Steppe and training them to be Soldiers and administrators. The 
Umayyad Caliphs of Cordova maintained a slave bodyguard 
recruited for them by their Frankish neighbours. The Franks 
supplied the Cordovan slave-market by making slave-raids across 
the opposite frontier of the Frankish dominions. ITie barbarians 
thus captured happened to be Slavs; and this is the origin of the 
tt'ord "slave" in the English language. 

A more celebrated cxamplE of the same phenomenon^ however, 
was the Mamtuk r^ime in Eg>'pt. The word mamiuk means in 
Arabic something posseted or ouvncdp and the MamiQks were 
originally the slave warriors of the dynasty founded by Saladin, 
the Asyubids. In A.d. 1250, however, these slavea got rid of their 
masters and took over the xAyyubid slave-system on their own 
account, recruiting their corps not by procreation but by the 
purchase of relay-? of slaves from abroad. Behind the facade of 
a puppet Caliphate this self-owned slave-household ruled Hgy-pt 
and Syria, and held the redoubtable Mongols in check at the line 
of the Euphrates, from a.d. 1250 to a.d. 1517, when they met more 
than their match in the slave-household of the "OsmanISs, Even 
that was not the end of them, for under the Ottoman regime in 
Egy^pt they were permitted to perpetuate themselves as beforej 
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by the same method of trttining and from the same sourced of 
rreruitment. As the Ottoman Power declined the MamiQk Power 
reasserted itself, and in the eighteenth ceniury ihc Ottoman Pasha 
of Eg>T^ came to be virtually a state-prisoncr of the Mamioks^ as 
the Cairene "Abbasid Caliphs had been before the Turkish con¬ 
quest. At the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
of the Christian Era it seemed an open question whether the 
Ottoman heritage in Egypt w^ould revert to the Mamtuks or fall 
to some European Power—Napoleonic France or England. Aclu- 
ally both these alternatives were ruled out by the genius of the 
Albanian Muslim adventurer. Mehmed 'Ali, but he found more 
difficulty in settling with the Mamluks than in keeping the British 
and French at bay* It needed all his ability and ruthlessness to 
exterminate this self-perpetuating slave-corps after it had kept 
itself alive on the alien soil of Eg> pt. by constant drafts of Eurasian 
and Caucasian man-power, for over five hundred years. 

In discipline and organiiation. however, the MamlOk slave- 
household was far surpassed by the somewhat younger slaves 
household created by the Ottoman dynasty for the establishment 
and maintenance of its dominion over the Orthodox Christian 
World. To exercise dominion over the entire body social of an 
alien civilization is evidently the hardest task that a Nomad con¬ 
queror could set himself, and this audacious enterprise called out. 
in "Osman and his successora down to Suleyman the Magnificent 
(a.D. 152CH-O6), a supreme display of the Nomad's soeial capacities. 

The general character of the Ottoman slave-household is con¬ 
veyed in the following parage from a brilliant study by an Ameri¬ 
can scholar.* 

'The Otton^an ruling institution incltided the Sultan and his family, 
the ofhccra of his household, the executive ofFtcers. of the Governnsenc. 
the standing army of cavalry and infantry and a large body of young 
men who were being educated for service in the standing army, the 
Court and the Government. These men wielded the sword, the pen 
and the sceptre. ^Fhcy conducted the whole of the governntent except 
the mere rendering of justice in matters that were controlled by the 
Sacred Law^ md those limited functions that were left In the hands 
of subject aind foreign groups of non-Muslims. I’he most vital and 
characteristic featurc& of this institution were, first, that its personnel 
consisted, with few exceptions, of men born of Christian parents or the 
sons of such; and, second, that almost every member of the Institutbn 
came in to it as Sultan 's slave, and remained the Sultanas slave 
throughout life—no matter to what height of wealth, power and great¬ 
ness be might attain. «*. 

* Lj'bytff, A. H.: Tht Coitrnm^t o/ illtf Oilomim Ejtrpiri m Timr qJ 
Siilamm iht pp. 36 , 57“®- 
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'The royaJ family , , + may righily be included in the slave-family 
[because} the mothers of the Sultan's children were slaves: the Sultan 
himself was the son of a slave, . . . Long before Sulcymin's tlme^ the 
Sultans had practically ceased either to obtain htides of royal rank or 
to give the title of wife to the moibcrs of thetr children* * * * The Otto¬ 
man system dclibemtfly took slaves and made them muiisters of state. 
It look boji's from the sbeep-ftm and the plough-tail and made them 
courtiers and the husbands of princesses^ it took young men whose 
ancestors had borne the Christian name for centuries, and made thcirr 
miers in the greatest of Muhammadan states, and soldiers and generals 
in invincible annies whose chief joy was to beat down the Cross and 
elevate the Crescent... . Gr^dly disregarding the fabric of funda^ 
mental customs which is called ''human natureand those religious 
and social prejudices which are thought to be almost as deep as life 
itself, the Ottoman s)"stcm took children for ever from parents, dis¬ 
couraged family cares among its members through their most aaive 
years, allowed them no certain hold upon property, gave them no defi¬ 
nite promise that their sons and daughters would profit by their success 
and saenhee, raised and lowered them with no regard for ancestry or 
previous distinction, taught them a strange law, ethics and religion, 
and ever kept them conscious of a sword raised above their heads 
which might put an end at any moment to a brilliant career along a 
matchless path of human glory,' 

The exclusion of the free-bom Ottoman aristocracy from the 
government, which seems to us the strongest part of the system, 
was justified by results; for when the free Muslims did at last 
force an entry into the household, in the later years of Suleyman's 
rcign^ the system began to break dowm and the Ottoman Empire 
entered on Its decline. 

So long as the system stood intact, recruits were obtained from 
various Infidel sources of supply: from beyond the frontiers by 
capture in Avar* by purchase in the slave^market or by voluntar^^ 
enlistment; fromw'ithin the Empire by a peiiodicaj levy of children 
by conscription. The recruits w'ere then put through an elaborate 
education, with selection and speciaHaation at every stage* Dis¬ 
cipline was severe and punishment sav'sge* while on the other 
hand there w:as a deliberate and unceasing appeal to ambition. 
Every boy who entered the Ottoman Padishah's slave-household 
was aware that he Avas a potential Grand Vizier and that his 
prospects depended on his proAicss as shown in his training* 

We have a vivid and detailed description of this educational 
system in its heyday from a first-hand obscrAcr, the Flemish 
scholar and diplomat Ogier Ghisclin de Bushecq, who was the 
ambassador of the Hapsburg Court to Suleymln the Magnificent 
and Kis comdusions are as flattering to the 'Osmanlis as they 
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are ihe reverse tuwards the methods of contemponu^^ Wcstcrii 
Christendom. 

*1 have*, he says^ 'envied the Tud(s this system of theirs. It is always 
the Vi'ay of the I'urka^ whenever they come into possession of a man of 
uncommonly good parts, to rejoice and be exceeding glad^ os though 
they had found a pearl of great price. And, in bringing out all that 
there is in him, they leave nothing undone that labour and thought 
can do—especially where they recognize military aptitude. Cur Wes¬ 
tern way is dilkrem indeedf In the West, if we conric into possession 
of a good dog or hawk or horse, we are delighted, and we spare nothing 
in our elTorts to bring the creature to the highest perfectinn of which 
its kind is capable. In the case of a man, however—supposing that we 
happen to come upon a man of signai cndowments^wc do not take 
anything like the same pains, and we do not consider that his education 
is particularly our business. So we Westerners obtain many sorts of 
pleasure amt service fitun a wcll-brckcn-in hcrac, dog and hawk, while 
the 'L urks abLain from a man whose character has been cultivated by 
education the vastly greater return that is afforded by the %'a5t superio¬ 
rity and pre-eminence of human nature over the rest of the aninml 
kingdom.'* 

In the end the system perished because everybody pressed in 
to share its privileges. Tow^ards the end of the sixteenth century' 
of the Christian Era, admission to the Janissary Corps was made 
open to a II free M usi ims except Kegroes. Numbe rs were increased j 
discipline and efficiency declined. By the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century these human walch-dogs had 'returned to nature’ 
by reverting into w^olvcs who harried the Padishih*s human cattle 
instead of walclung over them and keeping them in order. The 
Orthodox Christian subject population was now cheated of the 
Pax Ottimanica which had originally reconciled it to bearing 
the Ottoman yoke. In the great war of a,d^ 1682-99 between the 
Ottoman Empire and the Powem of Western Chrisicndom, a war 
which ended with the first of a series of losses of Ottoman Territory 
which contsntied thereafter till a.d. 1922, the superiority in disci¬ 
pline and efficiency passed definitively from the Ottoman to the 
\\'csiem camp- 

The sequel to this decay of the Ottoman slave-household has 
brought to light the insuperable rigidity which was its fatal defects 
Once thrown out of gear, it could be neither repaired nor re¬ 
modelled. The sy-stem had become an incubus, and the I’urkish 
mlcra of later days were reduced to imitating the methods of their 
^\'€slem enemies, a policy long pursued half-hcancdly and in effi¬ 
ciently but at last carried through with drastic completeness by 

" Buibccq, O. G.J tti'w dt Rr cvrrfrti infrjfu^ibfd 

CoMSil^tan (Lc>dcn, p. 4^^ 
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Muatafi Kcmil in out own day. This metamorphosis is as 
wonderful a tour deforce in its way as the creation of the slave- 
household by the early Otioman seaiesmen. Yet a comparison of 
the results of these two perfonnandes brings out the relative tri¬ 
viality of the second. ITie makers of the Ottoman slave-household 
forged an instrument which enabled a tiny band of Nomads^ who 
had been ejected from their native Steppe, not merely to hold 
their own in an unfamiliar world but to impose peace and order 
upon a great Christian society which had gone into disintegration 
and 10 threaten the life of a yet greater Christian socict)^ which has 
since cast its shadow over all mankind. Our latter-day Turkish 
statesmen have simply filled part of the vacuum which has been 
left in the Near East by the disappearance of the incomparabk 
structure of the old Ottoman Empire by erecting on the desolate 
site a ready-made gq-down of a standard Western pattern in the 
shape of a Turkish national state. In this commonplace villa- 
residence the Turkish legatees of the arrested Ottoman Civiliza¬ 
tion are to-day content—like the Zionist legatees of the fossilized 
Syriac Civilization next door and the Irish legatees of the abortive 
Far Western Civilization in the next street—to live henceforth 
in comfortable banality as a welcome escape from the no longer 
tolerable status of being "a peculiar people’. 

As for the slave-household itself, it had been ruthlessly 'put 
down"—the proper fate of a watch-dog who has gone WTong and 
taken to worrjnng the sheep—by ^lahmud II in a.d, 1S26, in the 
middle of the Gracco-Turkigh war^ fifteen years after the analo¬ 
gous institution of the Mamliiks had been destroyed by Mahmud's 
nominal subject—sometimes ally and sometimes rival—Mehmed 
'All of Egjpt. 


( 3 ) THE SPAR! ANS 

The Ottoman institution came perhaps as near as anything m 
real life could to realizing the ideal of Plato's Republic^ but it is 
certain that Plato himself, when he conceived his Utopia, had the 
actual institutions qf Sparta in mind; and in spite of the difierence 
in scale between Ottoman and Spartan operations there is a close 
resemblance between the 'peculiar institutions’ with which each 
of these peoples equipped itself for the accomplishment of its 
tour /orfp. 

As we noticed in the very tirst example cited in this Study 
(see p. 4)» the Spartans made a peculiar response to the common 
challenge which was presented to all flellenic states in the eighth 
century B.c. wheri the populatioa of Hellas was outgrowing its 
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means of subsistence, 'i’he normal solution w hich was found for 
this common problem was colonization: the extension of the area 
in Hellenic hands by the diseQ%'ery of new lands overseas and their 
conquest and settlement at the expense of the local "barbarians'. 
This proved a fairly simple matter on account of the inefficiency 
of the barbarian resistance. I'he Spartans^ however^ who^ almost 
alone among Greek communities of any importancOp did not live 
in sight of the sea^ chose instead to conquer their Greek neighbours^ 
the Messenians. "^1 his act confronted them with a challenge of un¬ 
usual severity. The first Sparto-Messenian war {circa 736-720 EX.) 
was child's-play compared with the second {circa 650-620 EX.), 
in which the subject Messenians, tempered by adversity, rose 
in arms against their masters. Though they failed to achieve 
iheir own freedom, the Messenians succeeded in deflecting the 
whole course of Spartan de^'clopmcnt. The Messenian revolt was 
so terrible an experience that it left Spartan society ‘fast bound 
in miserj' and iron'. Thenceforth the Spartans were never able 
to relaxj never able to extricate themselves from their post-war 
reaction. Their conquest took the conquerors captive, much as 
the Eskimos have been enslaved by their conquest of an Arctic 
envjronmentK As the Eskimos are fettered to the rigours of their 
annual cycle of livelihood, so the Spartans were fettered to the 
task of holding dowm their Messenian Helots. 

The Spartans equipped themselves for performing their tour 
iU forc 6 by the same method as the "Osmanlis^ adapting existing 
insEitutions to fulfil new needs. But w hereas the "Osman I is could 
draw upon the rich social heritage of Komadism, the Spartans' 
institutions were an adaptation of the very primiEive social system 
of the Dorian barbarians who had invaded Greece in the post- 
Minoan Vdlkcrwanderung, Hellenic tradition attributed this 
achievement to Lycurgus. But Lycurgus was not a man—^only a 
god; and its real authors were probably a series of statesmen 
living as late as the sixth century bx. 

In the Spartan system as in the Ottoman, the outstanding feature, 
w^hich accounts both for its efficiency and for its fatal rigidity 
and ultimate breakdown, was its grand disregard for human 
nature. The Spartan did not go so far as the Ottoman slave- 
household in disregarding the claims of birth and heredity; and 
the free citiaen landholders of Sparta were in exactly the opposite 
situation from the free Muslim landed gentry of the Ottoman 
Empire. Virtually the whole duty of maintaining the Spartan 
dominion over Messenia w^as imposed upon them. At the same 
time, within the Spartiate eitizen-body itself, the principle of 
equality was rigidly enforced. Every Spartiate held from the 
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state an allotment cf land of equal size, or equal productivity, and 
each of these allotmentSp cultivated by Messenian serfs (HeloEs)^ 
was sufficient to provide maintenance for the Spartiate and his 
family and thus enable him to devote the whole of his own energies 
to the art of war. Every Spartiate child, unless Veprieved" as a 
weakling and pot out to die by ejepoaure^ was condemned from 
the age of seven onwards to the Spartan curriculum of military 
education. There tvere no exemptions, and the girls w^ere trained 
in athletics as well as the boys. Girls, like boys^ competed naked 
before a male audience, and the Spartans seem in such matters 
to have achiev^ed a sexual self-control or indilTerence similar to 
that of the modem Japanese. The production of Spartiate chil¬ 
dren was controlled on drasLically eugenic lines, and a weakling 
husband was encouraged to secure a better male than himself 
to sire the children of his family* According to Plutarch, the 
Spartans 

"saw nothing but vulgarity and vanity in the sexual conventions of the 
rest of mankind, who lake care to serve their bitches and their mares 
with the best sires that they can inmage to borrow or hire, yet lock their 
women up and keep them under watch and ward in order to make sure 
that they shall bear children exclusively to their husbands—as though 
this were a husband's sacred right even if he happens to be feeble¬ 
minded or senile or dbeasedV* 

The reader will notice the curious parallel between Plutarch's 
remarks on the Spartan system and the comments, already quoted, 
of Busbccq on the slave-household of ^he "Osmanlis, 

The leading features in the Spartan system W'ere the same aa in 
the Ottoman—superkdsion, selection, specialization and the com¬ 
petitive spirit—and in both cases these features were not confined 
to the educational stage^ The Spartiate serv^ed fifty-three years 
with the colours. In some respects the claims made on him were 
more exacting than those made on the Janissaries. 1 he Janissaries 
were discouraged from marrying, but if they married w^ere 
allowed to live in married quarters; the Spartiate, though com¬ 
pelled to marry, was forbidden to lead a home-life. Even after 
marriage he continued to cat and sleep in his barracks. The result 
was the almost incredible and certainly crushing public spirit, 
a spirit which the English hod difficult and repulsive even under 
the pressure of w'ar and quite intolerable at other times, w^hich 
has made the w'ord ^Spartan' a fay-word ever sincCp One aspect 
of that spirit is illustrated by the stoiy^ of the Three Hundred at 
Thermopylae, or the story of the boy and the fox* On the other 
side, we have to remember that the last tw^o years of the Spartiate 

+ Fluiiirchi L>£urfuf, chn spfi 
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boy*s education were generaUy &ptnt in the Secret Serv ice^ which 
was simply an official murder-gang; patrulling the countryside 
by night for the purpose of destroying any Helots who showed 
signs of insubordinationp or indeed of inconvenient characicr and 
initiative in any shape or form. 

The 'single-track" genius of the Spartan system leaps to the 
eye of any visitor to the present-day Sparta Museum; for this 
museum is totally unlike any other collection of Hellenic works of 
art. In such collections the vi si tor's eye seeks out and finds and 
dwells on the masterpieces of the Classical Age, which approxi¬ 
mately coincides with the fifth and fourtli centuries B.c. In the 
Sparta Museump howeverp the Classical an is conspicuous by 
its absence. The pre-CIassical exhibits arc remarkable for their 
promise^ but when one looks for their sequel one looks in vain. 
There is a complecc gap in the sequencep and all that follows is a 
crop of standardized and uninspired work of the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. I'he date at w hich the early Spartan ait breaks 
off is approximately that of the overseership of Chilon in the middle 
of the sixth century H,c.t and for that reason this statesman is often 
assumed to have been one of the authors of the system. I'he 
almost equally abrupt resumption of artistic pruduciion in the age 
of decadence is posterior to 189-188 B.C.. when the system was 
forcibly abolished by a foreign conqueror. It is a curious illustra¬ 
tion of the rigidity of the system that it lasted for two centuries 
after its raison d'Str^ had disappeared—after Messenia had been 
irrevocably lost. Before this date the epitaph on Sparta had been 
written by Aristotle in the form of a general proposition. 

‘Peoples ought not to train themselves in the art of war with an 
eye to subjugating neighbciiurs who do not deserve to be subjugated 
[i.e, fellow^-Greeks^ not ^ lesser breeds without the law'p whom Greeks 
called barbariansj. ^ . . The paramount aim of any social system should 
be to frame military institutionSp like all its other institutions, with an 
eye to the circuznsianccs of peace-timCp when the soldier is off duty/^ 

( 4 ) GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Two characteristics, common to all thes* arrested societieSp 
stand out conspicuously—caste and specialization; and both 
these phenomena can be embraced in a single formula: the 
individual living creatures which each of these societies embraces 
are not alt of a single type but are distributed among ttvo or three 
markedly different categories. In the Eskimo Society^ there are 
tw'o castes: the human hunters and their canine auxiliaries. In the 
Nomadic Society there are three: the human shepherds, their 

* A^kCgiIc: PtiJilMTlp I1-1334 A- 
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animal auxiliaries and their cattle. In the Ottoman Society we 
find the equivalents of the three castes of the Nomadk Society 
with the substitution of human beings for animals. Whereas the 
polymorphic body social of Nomadism is constituted by the assem¬ 
blage in a single society of human beings and animals who could 
done of them sui%dve on the Steppe without their partnersp the 
polymorphic Ottoman body social is constituted by the opposite 
process of differentiating a naturally homogeneous humanity' into 
human castes which are treated as though they w^ere different 
species of animals; but for our present purpose this difference can 
be ignored. The Eskimo’s dog and the Nomad's horse and camel 
are half humanized by their partnership with man^ whereas the 
Ottoman subject populationp the RaUyek (which means 'flock')> 
and the Laconian Helots are half dehumanized through being 
treated as cattle. Other human partners in these associations are 
specialized into 'monsiersh I’he perfect Spnrtiate is a Martian, 
the perfect Janissary a monk^ the perfect Nomad a Centaur^ the 
perfect Eskimo a Merman. The whole point of the contrast 
which Pericles draws, in the Funeral Oration, between Athens and 
her enemy is that the Athenian is a man* made in the image of 
God. w^hercas the Spartan is a tvar-robot* As for the Eskimos and 
the Nomad$, the descriptions given by obser%'er& all agree in 
asserting that these specialists have carried their skill to such a 
point that the man-boat in the one case and the man-horse in the 
other mancEuvre as organic units. 

Thus Eskimos. Nomads, "Osmanlis and Spartiates achieve what 
they achieve by discarding as far as possible the inflnite variety of 
human nature and assuming an inflexible animal nature instead. 
Thereby they have set their feet on the path of retrogression. 
Biologists tell us that animal species which have adapted them¬ 
selves too nicely to highly specialized environments are at a dead 
end and have no future in the evolutionary procesSp That is 
exactly the fate of the arrested civilizations. 

Parallels with such a fate are furnished both by the imaginary 
human societies called Utopias and by the actual societies achieved 
by the social insects. If we enter into the comparison we shall find 
in the ant-heap and in the bee-hJve. as well as in Plato's Republic or 
in Mr. Aldous Huxley's Brave New iVortd, the same outstanding 
features as tve have learnt to recognize in all the arrested civiliza^ 
tions—caste and specialization. 

The social insects rose to their present social heights, and came 
to a permanent standstill at those altitudes, many millions of years 
before //omo Sapimx began to emerge above the mean level of 
the rank and file of the vertebrate order. As for the Utopias^ they 
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are static ex kypothesL For these works are always programmer 
of actiotk masquerading in the disguise of imaginary descriptive 
sociology; and the action which they are intended to evoke is 
nearly almys the "pegging', at a certain level, of an actual society 
which has entered on a decline that must end in a fall unless 
the downward movement Can be artificially arrested. To arrest a 
downv%’prd movement is the utmost to which most Utopias aspire, 
since Utopias seldom begin to be wTitten in any society until after 
its members have lost the expectation of further progress. Hence 
in almost all Utopias—with the noteworthy exception of that ^vork 
of English genius which has given this whole genre of literature 
its name—an invincibly stable equilibrium Is the aim to w hich all 
other sociaJ ends are subordinated and, if need be, sacrificed. 

This is true of the hiellenic Utopias which were conceived at 
■Athens in the schools of philosophy that arose in the age imme¬ 
diately following the catastrophe of the Peloponnesian War. The 
negative inspiration of these works is a profound hostility to 
Athenian democracy. For, after the death of Pericles, the demo¬ 
cracy had dissolved its brilliant partnership with Athenian culture; 
it had developed a crazy militarism that had brought devastation 
upon the world in w^hich Athenian culture had flourished; and it 
had capped its failure to win the war w ith the judicial murder of 
Socrates. 

The first concern of the Athenian post-v^-ar philosophers was to 
repudiate everything that for two centuries past had made Athens 
politically great. Hellas, they hc^d^ could only be saved by an 
alliance between Athenian philosophy and the Spartan social 
system. In adapting the Spartan system to their own ideas they 
sought to improve upon il in two w'ays: first by working it out 
to its logical extremes and secondly by the imposition of a 
sovereign intellectual ca$te (Plato's "Guardians'), in the likeness of 
the Athenian philosophers themselves, upon the Spartiate military 
caste, which is to be taught to play Second fiddle in the Utopian 
orchestra. 

In their condonation of caste, in their towards speciali¬ 

zation and in their passion for establishing an equilibrium at any 
price, the Athenian philosophers of the founh eentur>' B.c. show 
themselves docile pupils of the Spartan statesmen of the sixth. 
In the matter of caste the thought of Plato and Aristotle is tainted 
with that racialism w hich has been one of the besetting ain$ of our 
ow'Ti Western Society' in receiti times. Platons conceit of 'the Noble 
lie' is a delicate device for suggesting that between one human 
being and another there may be such profound differences as to 
constitute a dUtinction like that between one animal species and 
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another, Aristotle's defence of slavery is along tlie same lines. 
He holds that some men are meant 'by nature" to be slaves^ 
though he admits that In actual fact many are enslaved who ought 
to he free and many free who ought to be slaves. 

In Platons Utopias and Aristotle's alike (Plato's Republic and 
l^atcs and the last two Books of Aristotle’s Politics) the aim is not 
the happiness of the individual but the stability of the community. 
Plato proclaims a ban on poets which might have issued from the 
mouth of a Spartan overseer; and he advocates a general censor¬ 
ship over 'dangerous thought' which has its latter-day parallels 
in the regulations of Communist Russia, National-Socialist Ger¬ 
many, Fascist Italy and Shintoist Japan. 

The Utopian programme proved a forlorn hope for the salv ation 
of Hellas, and its barrenness was demonstrated cxpcrimentallyp 
before Hellenic history had run Us course, by the mass-production 
of artificially manufactured commonwealths in which the main 
Utopian precepts were duly translated into practice. The single 
commonwealth laid out on a patch of waste land in Crete, which is 
postulated in Plato's Lctws, w-as actually multiplied a thousandfold 
in the city states founded by Alexander and the Seleucidae in 
partibus OHenialium and by the Romans fn partibus Barharorunt 
during the next four centuries. Tn these 'Utopias in real life’ the 
little bands of Greeks or Ttalians vvho were fortunate enough to be 
enrolled as colonists were liberated for their cultural task of making 
the light of Hellenism shine upon the outer darkness by having 
assigned to them an ample labour-force of 'Natives' to do their 
diriy work. A Roman colony In Gaul might be endowed with the 
entire territory and population of a barbarian tribe. 

In the second cenrury after Christ, when the Hellenic World 
w^as enjoying an Indian Summer which contemporaries, and even 
posterity, long mistook for a Golden Age, it looked as though 
Plato's most audacious hopes had been fulfilled and transcended. 
From A.t). 9& to I So a series of philosopher-kings sat upon a throne 
which dominated the entire Hellenic World, and a thousand city 
states w*ere living aide by side in peace and concord under this 
philosophic-imperial aegis. Yet the cessation of evils was only a 
pause, for all was not well beneath the surface. An impalpable 
censorship, inspired by the atmosphere of the social environment 
more effectively than it could ever have been imposed by imperial 
fiat, was eliminating intellectual and artistic vitality with a ven¬ 
geance which would have disconcerted Plato if he could have 
relumed to see his whimsical precepts so literally realized. And 
the uninspired respectable prosperity of the second century' was 
followed by the chaotic passionate misery of the third, when the 
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fallahfn turned and rent their ntasters. By the fourth century the 
tables had been completely turned; for the once privileged ruling 
class of the Roman municipalities, in so far as it survived at all, 
was now everywhere in chains. Chained to their kennels and 
with their tails between their legs, the conscript aldermen of the 
mnnicipalities of the Roman Empire in extremis could hardly he 
recognized as the ideological descendants of Plato's magnificeiit 
"human watch-dogs'. 

If we glance, in concLusionp at a few of the numeraus modem 
Utopias we shall find the same Platonic characteristics. Mr. Aldous 
Huxley's New Worlds w^ritten in a satirical vein, to repel 

rather than to attracti starts from the assumption that modern 
industrialism can be made tolerable only by a rigid segregation of 
'natunir castes. This is achieved by sensational developments of 
biological scienccp supplemented by psychological techniques. 
The result is a stratihed society of alphas^ betas^ gammas, deltas 
and epsilons which is simply Plato's invention or the "Osmanlis^ 
achievement carried to extremeSp with the difference that Mr. 
Huxley's alphabetical castes are conditioned into really becoming 
so many different species of ^animals\ like the human, the canine 
and the graminivorous species that co-operatc in the Nomadic 
Society. The epsilons, who do the dirty wrork, really like it and 
want nothing else* They have been made that way in the pro- 
creational laboratoiy', Mr. Wells' The First Men in tise Moon 
portrays a society' in which 'every citizen know^ his place. He is 
born to that place* and the elaborate discipline of training and 
education and surgery he undergoes fits him at last so completely to 
it that he has neither ideas nor organs for any purpose beyond it/ 

Typical and interesting again from a slightly different standpoint 
is Samuel Butler's Erewhon. Four hundred years before the 
narrator's visit, the Er^honbns had realized that they were being 
enslaved by their mechanical mventions. The man-machine com¬ 
bination was becoming a sub-human entity like the man-boat of 
the Eskimos and the man-horse of the Nomads. So they scrapped 
their machines and pegged their society at the level it had reached 
before the opening of the Industrial Age. 

Note. Sea and Steppe ns Language^condueiors 

At the beginning of our account of Nomadism we noted that the 
Steppe, like "the unharvested sea'^ while it provides no rcsiing-ptace 
for sedentary mankind, affords greater facilities for travel and transport 
than cultivated lands. This resemblance between sea and Steppe is 
illustrated by their function as language-conductors. It is well known 
that a seafaring people is apt to spread its own language round the 
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coasts of any &Ea or ocean on which it has made itself at home. Ancient 
Greek mariners once put the Greek language into currency all round 
the Mediterranean. The protvess of Malayan seamanship has propa¬ 
gated the Malay family of lanj^ages as far as Madagascar on the one 
side and the Fhitippines on the other. In the Pacific the Polynesian 
language is still spoken with cxtraordinaiy uniformity from Fiji to 
Easter island and ftom Kew Zealand to Hawaii^ though many genera¬ 
tions have passed since the vast spaces which separate these islands 
were regularly traversed by Polynesian canoes. Aga-in, it is because 
* Britannia rules the waves' that English has lately become a language 
with a world-wude currency, 

A corresponding dissemination of languages round the cultivated 
coasts of the Steppe^ through the traffic of the Nomad steppe-mariners, 
is attested by the geographical distribution of four living languages or 
groups of languages: Ecrfacr, Arabic^ Turkish and Indo-European. 

The Berber languages are spoken to-day hy the Nomads of the 
Sahara and also by the sedentary peoples of the Sahara's northern and 
southern coasts. It is natural to assume that the northern and southern 
branches of this Family of languages were propagated into their present 
domains by Berber-Speaking Nomads who trespassed* in times past^ 
out of the Desert into the ^wn in both directions. 

Arabic is similarly spoken to-day* not only on the northern coasts of 
the Arabian Steppe, in Syria and Trlq, but on its Eouthem coasts, in 
the fladramaut and the Yaman and on its western coasts in the Nile 
Valley. It has also been carried farther westward again from the Nile 
Vallejf into the Berber domain, where it is now spoken as far aheld as 
the N orth African coast of the Atlantic and the northern shore of Lake 
Chad. 

Turkish has been disseminated to ii'arious coasts of the Eurasian Steppe 
and is spoken to-day, in. one dialect or another, throughout a solid block 
of Central Asian lerriiory es^tending from the cast coast of the Caspian 
to the Lob Nor and from the northern escarpment of the Iranian 
Plateau to the wrestern face of the Altai Mountains. 

This present distribution of the Turkish family of languages gives 
the key to the present distribution of the Indo-European family, which 
(as its name implies) b now so strangely sundered into two isolated 
geographical groups, one domiciled in Europe and the other in Iran 
and India. The present Indo-European linguistic map becomes intelli¬ 
gible if we assume that the languages of this family were originally 
propagated by Nomads who were tenants of the Eurasian Steppe before 
the propagators of the Turkish languages made t hemselv es at home them. 
Europe and Iran both have 'seaboards' on the Eurasian Steppe, and 
this great waterless ocean is the natural medium of communiration 
between them. The only difference bctw^cen this case and the three 
cases previously cited is that in this case the language group has lost 
its hold on the intervenioK Steppe region across which it was once 
disseminated. 


X. THE NATURE OF THE CROWI HS OF 
CIVILIZATIONS 

(1) TWO FALSE TRAILS 

W E have found by ubscrvaiion that the most stimulating chal¬ 
lenge is one of mean degree between an excess of severity 
and a dcHdency of it, since a deficient challenge may fail to 
stimulate the challenged party at alh while an excessive challenge 
may breah his spirit. But what about the challenge with which he 
is just capable of coping? On a short view this is the most stimu¬ 
lating challenge imaginable; and, in the concrete instancea of the 
Polynesians and the Eskimos and the Nomads and the 'Osmanlis 
and the Spartans, we have obseiv'cd that such cliallenges are apt 
to evoke tours de force. W'e have also observed, however, that in 
the next chapter of the story these tours de force exact, from those 
who have performed them, a fatal penalty in the shape of an arrest 
in their developments I’herefore, on the longer view, we must 
pronounce that the evocation of the greatest immediate response is 
not the ul Li mate test of w'hether any given challenge is the optimum 
from the standpoint of evoking the greatest response on the whole 
and in the end. The real optimum challenge is one which not 
only stimulates the challenged partj^ to acliieve a single successful 
response but also stimulates him to acquire momentum that 
carries him a step farther: from achievement to a fresh struggle, 
from the solution of one problem to the presentation, of another, 
from Yin to Yang again. The single finite movement from a 
disturbance to a restoration of equilibrium is not enough if genesis 
is to be followed by growth. And, to convert the movement into a 
repetitive* recurrent rhythmt there must be an vital (to use 
Bergson's term) which carries the challenged party through equili- 
brium into an overbalance which exposes him to a fresh challenge 
and thereby inspires him to make a fresh response in the form of a 
further equilibrium ending in a further overbalance* and so on in 
a progression w^hicK is potentially infinite. 

This working through a series of overbalances, can be 
detected in the course of the Hellenic Civilization from its genesis 
up to its zenith in the fifth century b.c. 

The first challenge presented to the new -born Hellenic Civiliza¬ 
tion was the challenge of chaos and ancient night. The disintegra¬ 
tion of the apparented Minoan Society had left a w elter of social 
debris—marooned Minoans and stranded Achagans and Dorians. 
Would the sediment of an old civilization be buried under the 
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shingle which the new torrent of barbarism had brought down in 
spate f Would the rare patches of lowland in the Achaean land¬ 
scape he dominated by the wildcmescs of highlands that ringed 
them round? Would the peaceful cultivators of the plains be at 
the mercy of the shepherds and brigands of the mountains? 

This first challenge was victoriously met; it was decided that 
Hellas should be a world of cities and not of villager, of agriculture 
and not of pasturage, of order and not of anarchy. Yet the very 
success of their response to this first challenge exposed the victors 
to a second. For the victory which ensured the peaceful pursuit 
of agTiculture in the lowlands gave a momentum to the growth of 
popuIatioPp and this momentum did not come to a standstill Avhen 
the population reached the maximum density which agriculture 
in the Hellenic homeland could supporth I’hus the very success 
of the response to the first challenge exposed the infant HeRenic 
Society to a secondhand it responded to this Malthusian challenge 
as Successfully as to the challenge of chaos. 

The Hellenic response to the challenge of over-population took 
the form of a series of alternative experiments. The easiest and 
most obvious expedient was adopted first and was applied until 
it began to bring in diminishing reiums. Thereupon a more 
difficult and less obvious expedient was adopted and applied, in 
place of the first, until this time a solution of the problem was 
achiet^ed. 

"I’he first method was to employ the techniques and institutions 
which the lowlandcrs of Hellas had created in the process of 
imposing their wills upon their highland neighbours at home in 
order to conquer new domains for Hellenism overseas. With the 
military instrument of the hoplite phalanx and the political 
instrument of the city state, a sw^arm of Hellenic pioneers estab* 
lished a Magna Graecia in the toe of Italy at the expense of 
barbarian Italj and Chones^ a new Peloponnese in Sicily at the 
expense of barbarian Sikels, a new Hellenic pentapolls in Cyrenaica 
at the expense of barbarian Libyans, and a Chalcidice on the north 
coast of the Aegean at the expense of barbarian Thraciana, Yet 
once again, the very success of the response brought down a ne\v 
challenge upon the victors. For what they had done was in itself 
a challenge to the other Mediterranean peoples; and eventually 
the non-Hellenic peoples were atimulatcd to bring the expansion 
of Hellas to a standstill: partly by resisting Hdlenic aggression 
with borrowed Hellenic arts and arms, and partly by cq-ordinating 
their own forces on a greater scale than the Hellene^ themselves 
were able to achieve. Thus the Hellenic expansion, ^vhich had 
begun in the eighth century BX,* was brought to a standstill in 
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llie course of the sixth. Yet the Hellenic Society >va5 still con¬ 
fronted by the challenge of over-population^ 

In this new crisis in Hellenic history the ref|ijircd discovery was 
made by Athena» who becamG 'the education of Helbs^ through 
learning, and teaching, how to transmute the expansion of the 
Hellenic SocLetj' from an extensive into an intensive proccss^—a 
signilicant transmutation of which we shall have more to say later 
in thischapter- This Athenian response has already been described 
(see p* 4) and the description need not be repeated here. 

This rhythm of growth was apprehended by Walt ’WTiitman 
when he wrote: 'It is provided in the essence of things that from 
any fruition of success, no matter w hat* shall come forth something 
to make a greater struggle necessary’, and in a more pessimiatic 
vein by his V'ictorian contemporary William Morris when he 
wrote: "I pondered . * , how men fight and lose the battle, and the 
thing that they fought for comes about in spite of their defeat, 
and w hen it comes turns out to be not what they meant, and other 
men have to fight for wlial they meant under another name." 

Civilizations, it would seem, grow through an dtan which carries 
them from challenge through response to further challenge, and 
this growth has both outward and inward aspects. In the Macro¬ 
cosm growth reveals itself as a progressive mastery over the 
external environment; in the Microcosm as a progressive self- 
de cerrru nation or self-a rti Culati on. In either of these mani fest ations 
Ave have a possible criterion of the progress of the itself. Let 
us examine each manifestation in turn from tins standpoint. 

In considering fir^t the progressive conquest of the external 
environment, we shall find it convenient to subdivide the external 
environment into the human environment, which for any society 
consists of the other human societies with which it finds itself in 
contact, and the physical environment constituted by non-human 
nature. Progressive conquest of the human environment will 
normally express itself m the form of a geographical extension of 
the society in question 1 whereas progressive conquest of the non- 
human environment will normally express itself in the form of 
improvements in technique. Let us begin Avith the former^ namely 
geographical expansion, and see how far this deserves to be con¬ 
sidered an adequate criterion of the real growth of a civilization. 

Our readers would bo unlikely to quarrel with us if we asserted, 
without more ado and Avithout troubling to marshal any of the 
voluminous and overwhelming evidence, that geographical 
expansion, or 'painting the map red\ is no criterion AAhatover of 
the real groASth of a civilization. Sometimes Ave find that a period 
of geographical expansion coincides in date with, and is a partial 
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manifestation of, qualitative progress—as in the case of the early 
Hellenic expansion just cited in another connexion, More often 
geographical expan.^ion is a concomitant of real decline and 
coincides with a 'time of troubles* or a universal state~both of 
them stages of decline and disintegration. The reason is not far 
to seek. Times of trouble produce militarism, which is a petrer- 
sion of the human spirit into channels of mutual destruction, and 
the most successful militarist becomes, as a rule, the founder of a 
uniyeru] state.^ Geographical expansion is a by-produet of this 
militarism, in interludes when the mighty men of valour turn 
aside from their assaults upon their rivals within their own society 
to deliver assaults upon neighbouring societies. 

Militarism, as we shall see at a later point In this Study, has been 
by far the commonest cause of the breakdowns of civilizations 
during the last four or five millennia which have witnessed the 
score or so of breakdowns that are on record up to the present date. 
Militarism breaks a civilization down by causing the local states 
into W'hich the society is articulated to collide with one another in 
destructive fratricidal conflicts. In this suicidal process the entire 
social fabric becomes fuel to feed the devouring flame in the 
brazen bosom of hloloch. This single art of war makes progress 
at the expense of the divers arts of peace; and, before this deadly 
ritual has completed the destruction of all its votaries, they may 
have become so expert in the use of their implements of slaughter 
that, if they happen for a moment to pause from their orgy of 
mutual destruction and to turn their weapons for a season against 
the breasts of strangem, they are apt to carry all before them. 

Indeed a study of Hellenic history might suggest a conclusion 
exactly the converse of that which we have rejected, Wc have 
noticed already that, at one stage in Us history, the Hellenic Society 
met the challenge of over-populaiion by geographical expansion; 
and that after some two centuries {circa 750-550 b,c,) this expan¬ 
sion was brought to a halt by surrounding non-Hellenic Powers. 
Thereafter the Hellenic Society was on the defensive, assaulted 
by the Persians from the east in its homelands and by the Cartha¬ 
ginians from the west in its more recently acquired domains. 
During this period, as Thucydides saw it, 'Hellas was repressed 
l^rom all sides over a long period of time', and. as Herodotus saw 
it, 'was overwhelmed by more troubles than in the twenty pre¬ 
ceding generations’.' The modem reader finds it difficult to realize 
that in these melancholy sentences the two greatest Greek his¬ 
torians are describing the age which, in the sight of posterity 
Stands out in retrospect as the acme of the 1 Icllenic Civilization: 

Thwerdid#*, OIl I, ch. 17 ^ Bfe. VL cK 
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the age in which the Hellenic genius performed thpse great acts of 
crcaiion, in every field of socid life, which have made Ilcllenif^m 
immortal. Herctdotua and Thucydides fch as they did about 
this creative age because it was an age Ln which, in contrast to 
its predecessor^ the geographical expansion of Hellas was held 
in check. Yet there can be no disputing that, during this century, 
the ^lan of the growth of the lldlcnic Civilisation was greater 
than ever before or after^ And, if these historians could have 
been endowed with superhuman longevity to enable them to 
watch the sequel, they W'ould have been amazed to observe that 
the breakdown marked by the Atheno-Peloponncsian War was 
followed by a fresh outburst of geographical cxpanision—the 
expansion of IlcUenism overland, inaugurated by Alexander—far 
surpassing in material scale the earlier maritime expansion of 
Hellas. During the two centuries that followed Alcxandcr'^s 
passage of the Hellespont^ Hellenism expanded in Asia and the 
Nile Valley at the expense of all the other civilizations that it 
encountered—the Syriac, the Egyptiac, the Baby Ionic and the 
indie. And for some tw^o centuries after that it continued to ex¬ 
pand, under the Roman aegis, in the barbarian hinterlands in 
Europe and North-West Africa, Yet these were the cenluriw 
during which the Hellenic Civilization was palpably in process 
of disintegTation, 

The history of almost every civilization furnishes examples of 
geographical expanaion coinciding wnth detcrioraiion in quality. 
We will select only two. 

The Minoan culture attained its widest range of radiation in 
the phase W'hich our modern archaeologists have labelled T^te 
Minoan IIT, and this phase did not begin until after the sack of 
Cnossos area 1425 that is to say, not until after the cata¬ 
strophe in which the Minoan universal state, the "Thalassocra^ 
of Minos', had broken up and given place to the interregnum in 
which the Minoan Society went into liquidation, 'ITie hall-mark 
of decadence ia stamped upon all the material products of the 
Minoan culture dating from this third phase of the Late htinoan 
period, as conspicuously as these products outrange all previoua 
Minoan products in geographicai distribution. It looks almost as 
if a deterioration in quality of craftsmanship w^as the price w hich 
had to be paid for an expansion of output. 

In the history of the Sinic Society, the predecessor of the present 
Far Eastern Society', it ia much the same again. During the age of 
growth the domain of the Sinic Civilization docs not extend 
beyond the basin of the Vrilow Hiver, h is during the Sinic time 
of troubles—The Period of Contending States', aa the Chinese 
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call that the Sinic World incorporates into itself the Yangtse 
Basin on the south and the plains beyond the Peiho on the opposite 
side. Ts in She II\%'ang-ti| the founder of the Sinic iiniversal stattp 
rarnes his political frontiers up to the line still delimited by the 
Great \\ all; the Han dynastyp which enters into the I's^in emperor's 
labours, pushes still farther afield to the south. I’hus, in Sinic 
history, the periods of geographical expansion and social disinte¬ 
gration are contemporaneous. 

turn to the unfinished history of our own Western 
Uvili^ation and consider its early expansions at the expense of the 
abortiip^ h^r Western and Scandinavian civilizations, its expansion 
from the Rhine to the Vistula at the expense of North European 

Carpathians at the expense of 
the riungarian advance-guard of Eurasian Nomadism, and its 
subsequent maritime expansion into every comer of the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin from the Straits of Gibraltar to the mouths of the 
mie and the Don in the widespread but ephemeral movement 
oi conquest and commerce for which the most mnvenient short 
title js the Cni^des\ we may agree that all these, like the early 
maritime expansion of Hellas, are examples of geographical enlarge¬ 
ment neither accompanied nor followed by any arrest in the 
expanding civilization'a true growth. Eut when we survey the 
resumed and this time world-wide expansion of recent centuries 
we only pause and wonder. The question here, which so 
closely concerns us, is one to whichp in our generation, a prudent 
man will offer no confident answerp 

We will now pass on to the next division of our subject and 
consider whether the progressive conquest of the physical environ¬ 
ment hy improvements in technique wiJ] provide ua with an 
adequate criterion of the true gTowth of a civilization. Is there 
evidence of a positive oorrelation between an improvement in 
technique and a progrfss in social growth? 

This correbiion is taken for granted in the classification 
nnented by modem archaeologists, in which a supposed series 
of sta^ in the improvement of material technique is taken as 
indiratiye gf a corresponding succession of chapters in the oroaress 
of civilization. In this scheme of thought, human progrtla is 
represented as a Mries of ‘Ages* distinguished by technological 
labels, the Palaeolithic^Age, the Neolithic Age, the Chalcolithic 
he ‘ 5 ^ Broitze Age, the Iron Age. tg which iLy 

be added the Machine Age m which we ourselves are privileged to 
hve. In spite of the wide currency which this classification enjoys 
Jt will be weU to examine critically its claim ig represent stagia^in 
tlic prggreas of civilizatioii; for, without prejudice to the empirical 
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test, we can point out several grounds on w^hich it is su&pecl even 
a priori^ 

It U suspect, in the first place* by reason of its very popularity, 
for it appeals to the preconceptions of a society which has been 
fascinated by its own recent technical triumphs. Its popularity 
is an illustration of the indubitable fact—taken as the starting- 
point of the first chapter of tliis Study—that each generation is 
apt to design its history of the past in accordance with its own 
ephemeral scheme of thought, 

A second reason for regarding the technological classification of 
social progress with auapicion is because it is a manifest example 
of the tendency of a student to become the slave of the particular 
materials for study which chance lias placed in his hands. From 
the sciemific standpoint it is a mere accident that the material 
tools which 'pre-bistoric' man has made for himself should have 
survived while his psychic artifacts* his institutions and ideas, 
have perished. Actually* while this mentaJ apparatus is in use, it 
plays a v^tly more important part than any material apparatus 
can ever play in human lives; yet, because a discarded material 
apparatus leaves, and a discarded psychic apparatus does not 
leave, a tangible detritus* and because it is the business of the 
archaeologist to deal with human detritus in the hope of extracting 
from it a knowledge of human history, the archaeological mind 
tends to picture Hom^ Sapiens only in bi$ subordinate role of Hamo 
Faber^ When we turn to the evidence we shall find cases of tech* 
njque improving while civilizations remain static or go into decline, 
as well as examples of the converse siLuation m which technique 
remains static w hile civilizations are in movement—cither forward 
or backward as the case may be. 

For instance, a high technique haa been developed by every one 
of the arrested civilizations. The Polynesians have excelled as 
navigators, the Eskimos as fishermen, the Spartans as soldiers, 
the Nomads as tamers of horses* the 'Osmanlis as tamers of men. 
These are all cases in w^hich civilizations have remained static 
w^hile technique has improved. 

An example of technique improving while a civilization declines 
is afforded by the contrast between the Upper Palaeolithic Age in 
Europe and the Low^er Neolitliic* which is its immediate successor 
in the technological series. The Upper Palaeolithic Society 
remained content with implements of rough w^orkmanship, but 
it developed a fine aesthetic sense and did not neglect to discover 
certain simple means of giving it pictorial expression. The deft 
and vivid charcoal sketches of animals, which survive on the walls 
of Palaeolithic Man's cavc-dw^ellings, excite our admiration. The 
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Lower Neolithic Society took infinite pains to equip itself uith 
finely ground tools, and possibly turned these tools to account in a 
struggle for existence with Palaeolithic Man, in which Hjmo Piitaf 
tvem down and left Nomo Faber master of the field. In any case 
the change, which inaugurates a striking progress in terms of 
technique, is distinctly a set-back in terms of civilization; for the 
art of Upper Palaeolithic Man died with him. 

Again, the Mayan Civilization never progressed technologically 
b^ond the Stone Age, whereas the affiliated hlesic and Yucatcc 
Civilizations made remarkable progress in the working of various 
metals during the five hundred years before the Spanish conquest. 
Yet it ^nnot be doubted that the Mayan Society achieved a much 
finer civilization than the two very second- rate societies that were 
affiliated to it. 

Procopius of Caesarea, the last of the great Hellenic historians, 
prefaces hts history of the wars of the Emperor Justinian—wars 
which actually sounded the death-knell of the Hellenic Society— 
with a claim that his subject was superior in interest to those 
chosen by his predecessors because his own contemporaries' 
military technique was superior to that emploved in any previous 
wars, fn truth, if we were to isolate the histo'ry of the technique 
of ww from the other strands of Hellenic history, we should find a 
continuous progn^ from first to last, through the period of the 
growth of that civilization and onward through its decline as 
well; and we should also find that each step in the progress of this 
technique had been stimulated by events that were disastrous for 
civilization. 

To begin with, the invention of the Spartan phalanx, the first 
signal Hellenic military improvement on record, w'as an outcome of 
the Second Sparto-Measenian War. which brought the Hellenic 
Civilization in Sparta to a premature halt. The next signal im¬ 
provement was the differentiation of the Hellenic infamrvman 
into tw'o extreme tj'pes: the Macedonian phalangite and the 
Athenian peltast. The Macedonian phalanx, armed with long 
two-handed pikes in place of short one-handed stabbing-spears 
was more formidable in its impact than its Spartan predecessor 
but it was also more unwieldy and more vulnerable if it once lost 
formation. It could not Kifely go into action unless its flanks were 
guarded by pcltasts, a new tjpe of light infantry- who were taken 
out of the ranks and trained as skirmishers. This second improve¬ 
ment was the outcome of a century of deadly war, from the out 
break of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War to the Macedonian victorv 
over Thebans and Athenians at Chaeronea (411-118 bc \ 
saw the first breakdown of the Hellenic Civilization 'IThe next 
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signal improvemeitt was made by the Romans when they succeeded 
in combining the advantages and as^oiding the defects of both 
peltast and phalangite in the tactics and equipment of the legionarj. 
I’hc legionary was armed with a couple of throwing-spears and a 
slabbing’Sword^ and went into action in open order in two waves^ 
with a third wavCp armed and ordered in the old phalanx stylep in 
reserve. This third improvement w^as the outcome of a fresh bout of 
deadly w^arfarCp from the outbreak of the Hannibalic War in 220 b.c. 
to the end of the I'hird Romano-Macedonian War in ibS b.c. 
The fourth and last improvement was the perfection of the 
legion, a proces^^ begun by Marius and completed by Caesar^ w^hich 
was the outcome of a century of Roman revolutions and civil wars 
ending in the establishment of the Roman Empire as th^e Hellenic 
universal state. Justinian's cataphract—the armoured rider on an 
armoured mount whom Procopius presents to his readers as the 
chef-d'oeuvre of Hellenic military technique—does not represent 
a further stage in this native Hellenic line of development. 1 Jie 
cataphract was an adaptationi by the last decadent generations of 
the Hellenic Society^ of the militafy instrument of their Iranian 
contemporarieSp neighbours and antagonistSp who had first made 
Rome aware of their prowess when they defeated Crassus at 
Carrhae in 55 B.c. ^ 

Nor is the art of war the only kind of technique that is apt to 
make its progress in inverse ratio to the general progress of the 
body social. Let us now take a technique w'hich stands at the 
farthest remove from the art of the technique of agriculture^ 
W'hich is generally regarded as par excetletice the sovereign art of 
peace. If w'e revert to Hellenic histoiy' we shall find that an 
improvement in the technique of this art has been the accompani¬ 
ment of a decline in a civiliKation. 

At the outset we seem to be entering on a different stor^. 
Whereas the first improvement in the Hellenic art of war was 
purchased at the price of an arrest in the growth of the particular 
community that invented it^ the first comparable irnprovement in 
1 leElenic agriculture had a happier sequeL \\ hen Atti^p on Solon s 
iniiiativej led the way from a regime of mixed farming to a regime 
of specialized agriculture for export* this technical advance was 
followed by an outburst of energy^ and growth in every sphere of 
Attic life. The next chapter of tlie storyp however, takes a diffcrcTit 
and a sinister turn. ITe next stage of technical advance was an 
increase in the scale of operations through the organ iz:at ion of mass- 
production based on slave labour. T his step appears to have been 
taken in the colonial Hellenic communities in Sicily, and perhaps 
first in Agrigentum; for the Sicilian Greeks found an expanding 
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market for their wine aad oil among the neighbouring barbarians. 
Here the technical advance was offset by a grave social lapse, for 
the new plantation slavery was a far more serious aodal evil than 
the old domestic slavery. It was worse both morally and statis¬ 
tically. It was impersonal and inhuman, and it was on a grand 
scale. It eventually spread from the Greek communities in Sicily 
to the great area of Southern Italy which had been left derelict 
and devastated by the Hannibalic War, Wherever it established 
Itself It notably increased the productivity of the land and the 
profits of the capitalist, but it reduced the land to social sterility^ 
for whereii'ej* slave-plantations spread they displaced and pauper¬ 
ized the peasant yeoman as inexorably as bad money drives out 
good. The social conser^uence was the depopulation of the countrv- 
side and the creation of a parasitic urban proletariat in the cities, 
and more particularly in Rome itself. Not all the efforts of suc¬ 
cessive generations of Roman reformers, from the Gracchi on¬ 
wards, could avail to rid the Roman World of this social blight 
which the last advance in agricultural technique had brought 
upon it. The plantation-slave system persisted until it collapsed 
spontaneously in consequence of the breakdown of the money 
economy on which it was dependent for its profits. This financial 
breakdquvn was part of the general social deb^le of the third 
century after Christ; and the d^bdcle was doubtless the outcome, 
in part, of the agrarian malady which had been eating away 
the tissues of the Roman body social during the previous 
four centuries. Thus this social cancer eventualLy extinguished 
itself by causing the death of the society upon which it had 
fastened. 

The development of plantation slavery in the cotton states of the 
American Union, in consequence of improvements in the tech¬ 
nique of the manufacture of cotton goods in England, is another 
arid very familiar example of the same order. The American 
Civil War cut out the cancer so far as the mere fact of slavery was 
concerned, but it by no means eradicated the social evils involved 
in the existence of a race of freed men of negro stock in the midst 
of an American society that was otherivise of European origin. 

The bek of correlation between progress in technique and 
progr™ in civilization is apparent in all these cases in which 
techniques have improved while civilizations have remained 
stationary or suffered set-backs. The same thing is apparent in 
the cases, which we have next to consider, in which techniques 
have remained stationary while civilizations have been moving 
either forward or backward. ^ 

For example, an immense step forward in human progress was 
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made in Eiiiope between the Lower and the Upper PalaeoLiihJc 
Age. 

‘The Upper PaJacoliihie culture b associated with the end of the 
fourth glacial epoch. In place of the remains of Neanderthal Man wc 
find the remains of several types* none of which show any aBinity to 
Neanderthal Man. On the contrary, they all approximate more or less 
closely to Modern Man. At one bound we seeirip when looking at the 
fossil remains of this epoch in Europe^ to have passed into the modem 
period as far as human bodily form is concerned/^ 

This transfiguration of the human type In the middle of the 
Palaeolithic Age ia possibly the most epoch-making event that has 
ever yet occurred in the course of human history; for at that 
moment Sub-Man succeeded in turning himself into Mao, while 
Man* in all the time that has elapsed $ince Sub-Man's achieve¬ 
ment made Man human, has never yet succeeded in attaining 
a super-human level. I'his comparison gives us the measure 
of the psychic ad van ce which was achieved when Hoitio A 
thalemis w'as transcended and Hq^o Sapiens emerged, 'iet this 
immense psychic revolution ^vas not accompanied by any corre¬ 
sponding revolution in technique; so that^ on the technalogical 
classification! the sensitive artists who drew the pictures we still 
admire in the Upper Palaeolithic cave-dw*ellings have |p be con¬ 
founded with 'the Missing Link', while in reality—p measured 
by wisdom and stature alike and by every trail that is distinctive 
of humanity—this Homo Potaeolltkkus Supenor h divided from 
Homo PalaeoUthims Infmor by just as great a gulf as is our latter- 
day Homo Mcchanicu^. 

This instance in which a technique has remained stationary 
while a society has advanced finds its converse in cases in which 
techniques have remained stationary^ while societies have declined. 
For example, the technique of iron-working, which had been 
originally introduced into the Aegean World at the moment of 
the great social relapse w hen the Minoan Society was going into 
dissolution, remained stationary^—neither improving nor declining 
—at the time of the neia great social relapse when the Hellenic 
Civiliaadon went the way of its Minoan predecessor. Our Western 
World inherited the technique of iron-working from the Roman 
World unimpaired, and also the techniques of the Latin Alphabet 
and of Greek mathematics. Socially there had been a cataclysm. 
The Hellenic Civilization had gone to pieces and an interregnum 
had ensued out of which the new Western Civilization eventually 
emerged. But there was no corresponding break in the continuity 
of these three techniques, 

* Cirf-Siundrn, A, M.: Ths P^puiniton Probim, pp. II&- 17 . 
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( 2 ) PROGRESS TOWARDS SELF-DETERMINATION 

The history of the development of technique, like the history ol 
geographical expansion, has failed to provide us with a criterion 
of the growth of civilizations, but it does reteal a principle by 
which technical progress is got'emed, which may be described as 
a law of progressive simplification. I'he ponderous and bulky 
steam-engine with its elaborate ‘permanent way' is replaced by 
the neat and handy internal-combustion engine which can take 
to the roads with the speed of a railway train and almost all the 
freedom of action of a pedestrian. Telegraphy with wires is rc- 
plaMd by telegraphy without wires. The incredibly complicated 
scripts of the Sinic and Egyptiac societies are replaced by the neat 
and handy' Latin Alphabet. Language itself shows the same ten¬ 
dency to simplify itself by abandoning inflexions in favour of 
auxiliary words, as may be illustrated by a comparative view of the 
histories of the languages of the Indo-European family. Sanskrit, 
the earliest surviving example of this family, displays an amazing 
wealth of inflexions side by side W'ith a surprising poverty of 
particles. Modem English, at the other end of the scale, has got 
rid of nearly all its infiexions but has recouped itself by the 
development of prepositions and au.xiliary verbs. Classical Greek 
represents a middle term between these two extremes. In the 
Modem Western World dress has been simplified from the bar¬ 
baric complexity of Elizabethan costume to the plain modes of 
to-day. The Copernican astronomy, which has replaced the 
Ptolemaic system, presents, in far simpler geometrical terms, an 
equally coherent explanation of a vastly wider range of movement 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Perhaps simplification is not quite an accurate, or at least not 
altogether an adequate, term for describing these changes. Simpli¬ 
fication is a negative word and connotes omission and elintina- 
tion, whereas w'hat has happened in each of these cases is not a 
diminution but an enhancement of practical efficiency or of 
aesthetic satisfaction or of inteUcctual grasp. The result is not a 
loss but a gain; and this gain is the outcome of a process of simpli¬ 
fication because the process liberates forces that have been 
imprisoned in a more material medium and thereby sets them free 
to w'ork in a ntore ethereal medium vnth a greater potency. It 
involves not merely a simplification of apparatus but a consequent 
transfer of energy, or shift of emphasis, from some lower sphere 
of being or of action to a higher. Perhaps we shall be describing 
the process in a more illuminating way if we call it. not simplifica¬ 
tion but ethcrialization. ^ 
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In thtr sphere of human control over physical nature this 
development has been described vAth. a finely Imagluatjve touch 
by a modem anthropologist: 

are leaving the ground^ wc are getting out of touch, our tracks 
grow fainter. Flint lasts for ever, copper for a civilization, iron for 
gcncradoDs, ateci for a lifetime. Who will be able to map the route of 
the London-Ptking air express when the Age of Movement h over, or 
to-day 10 say what is the path through the aether of the messagea which 
are radiated and received? But the fmntiens of the petty vanished 
kingdom of the Iconi still sweep defensively across the southern frontier 
of East Angliap from drained marsh to ohliterttcd forest/* 

Our illustrations suggest that the criterion of growth, for w'hich 
we are in search, and which w'c failed to discover in the conquest 
of the external environment, either human or physical, Hes rather 
in a progressive change of emphasis and shifting of the scene of 
action out of this field into another field, in vvhich the action of 
chailenge-and-responBc may find an alternative arena. In this 
other field challenges do not impinge from outside but arise from 
within, and victorious responses do not take the form of surmount¬ 
ing external obstacles or of overcoming an external adversary, but 
manifest themselves in an. inward self-articulation or ^If-deter¬ 
mination, When we w^tch an individual human being or an 
individual society making successive responses to a succession of 
challenges, and when Wft ask ourselves whether this particular 
series is to be regarded a$ a manifestation of growth, we shall 
arrive at an answer to our question by obser^'ing whether, as the 
series proceeds, the action does or does not tend to shift from the 
first to the second of the two fields aforesaid» 

lliis truth comes out very clearly in those presentations ot 
history in which the attempt is made to desenbe processes of 
growth exclusively in terms of the external field from start !□ 
finish. Let us take as examples two outstanding presentations 
in these terms, which are each the w^ork of a man of g^ius. 
AL Edmond Demolins^ Comment la Route ie Type Soaai 
and Mr. H. G. Wells' book The Outline of History. 

The environment thesis is set out by AL Demolms m his preface 
With uncompromising terseness: 

■Then: exists on the aurfice of the globe an ijifinite variety of popda- 
liofts; what i» the cause which has creat^ this vanetv. . . . 1 he h«t 
and decisive cause of the diversity of races is the wLich tne peop ^ 

have followed. It ia the route which creates both the race and the 

Social type/ 

When this provocative manifesto fulfils its purpose by stimu- 

* HcbtJ, Gerald: Th* At£M of pp- m-8. 
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lating us to read the book in which the author's thesis is worked 
out, wc find that he manages quite well so long as he is drawing his 
illustrations from the life of primitive societies. In such cases the 
character of the society can be explained with approximate com* 
pleteness in terms of responses to challenges from the external 
environment only; but this, of course,is not an explanation of 
growth, since these societies are now static. M. Demolins is 
equally successful in explaining the state of the arrested societies. 
But when the author applies his formula to patriarchal village 
communities, the reader begins to be uneasy. In the chapters on 
Carthage and Venice, one feels sure that he has left something out, 
without being quite able to say what the omission is. When he 
seeks to explain the Pythagorean philosophy in terms of a 
portage-trade across the toe of Italy, one resists a temptation to 
smile. But the chapter entitled 'La Route des Plateaux—Lcs 
Types Aibanaia et Hellenes’ pulls one up short. Albanian bar¬ 
barism and Hellenic civilization to be bracketed together, just 
because their respKtive exponents happen to have arrived once 
upon a time at their respective geographical destinations by way 
of the same terrain I And the great human adventure tliat we 
know as Hellenism to be reduced to a kind of epiphenomenal 
by-product of the Balkan plateaux! In this unlucky chapter the 
argument of the book confutes itself by a reductia ad absurdum. 
When a civilization goes as far as the Hellenic Civilization went, 
an attempt to describe its grotvth exclusively in terms of responses 
to challenges from the external environment becomes positively 
ridiculous. ^ 

Mr. Wells also seems to lose his sureness of touch when he 
handles something mature instead of something primitive, lie 
is in his element when he is exercising his imaginative powers in 
order to reconstruct some dramatic episode in some remote aeon 
of geological time, Hts story of how 'these little theriomorphs, 
these ancestral mammals' survived when the overgrown reptiles 
went under is almost worthy to rank with the Biblical Saga 
of David and Goliath. When the little theriomorphs turn 
into Palaeolithic hunters or Eurasian Nomads Mr. Wells, like 
M. Demolins, still comes up to our expectations. But he comes 
to grief in the annals of our own Western Society when he has to 
size up that singularly etherialLzed theriomorph William Ewart 
Gladstone. He fails here simply because he has failed to transfer 
his spiritual trMsure, as his narrative proceeds, from the Macro¬ 
cosm to the Microcosm; and this failure reveals the limitations of 
the magnificent intellectual achievement which 7//e Outlitit pf 
History represents, ' 
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Mr* Wells" failure be measured by Shakcspeare^a success 
in solving the same problem. If %vc arrange the outstanding 
characters of the great Shakespearian gallery in an ascending 
order of etheriajizaiionj and if we bear in mind that the play* 
wright"s technique is to reveal characters by displaying persona¬ 
lities in action, we shall ofasem that, as Shakespeare moves 
upward from the lower to the higher levels in our character-scale^ 
he constantly shifts the field of action in which he makes the hero 
of each drama play his pan^ giving the Microcosm an ever larger 
share of the stage and pushing the Macrocosm ever farther into 
the background. We can verify this fact if we follow the seri^ 
from Henry V through Macbeth to Hamlet. The relatively primi¬ 
tive character of Henry V is revealed almost entirely in his re^ 
sponses to challenges from the human environment around him: 
in his relations with his boon companions and with his father and 
in his communication of his owm high courage to his comrade$- 
in-smis on the morning of Agincourt and in his im^tuous 
wwing of Princess Kate. When we pass to Macbeth ^ we find the 
scene of action shifting■ for Macbeth’s relations with Malcolm 
or Macduff, or even with Lady Macbeth, are equalled in impor¬ 
tance by the heroes relations with himself* Finally, when we come 
to Hamlet^ we see him allowing the Macrocosm almost to fade 
awayp until the heroes relations with his fathers murderers, with 
his spent flame Ophelia and with his outgrowm mentor Horatio 
become absorbed into the internal conflict which is working itself 
out in the heroes owm souL In Hamlet the field of action has 
been transferred from the Macrocosm to the Microcosm almost 
completely; and in this masterpiece of Shakespeare's art^ as in 
Aeschylus's Pfometfieas or in Browming's dramatic monologues^ a 
single actor virtually monopolizes the stage in order to leave the 
greater scope for action to the surging spiritual forces which this 
one personality holds within itself. 

This transference of the field of action, which we discern in 
Shakespeare^s presentation of his heroea when we arrange them 
in an ascending order of spiritual growth, can also be discerned 
in the histories of civilizations. Here too^ when a series of responses 
to challenges accumulates intO' a growth, we shall find^ as this 
growth prtKeeds, that the field of action is shifting all the time 
from the external environment into the interior of the society's 
own body social. 

For example, we have already noticed that, when our Western 
forefathers succeeded in repelling the Scandinavian onslaught! 
one of the means by which they achieved this victory over their 
human environment was by forging the potent military and social 
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instnimcnt of the feudal system. But in the next stage of Western 
history the social and economic and political differentiation of classes 
which feudalism entailed set up certain stresses and strains which 
in their ttim produced the next challenge with which the grtraing 
society was confronted. Western Christendom had hardly rested 
from its labours in beating back the Vikings before it found its 
next task in the problem of replacing the feudal system of relations 
between classes by a new sj'stem of relations between sovereign 
stat^ and their individual citiaens. In this example of two suc- 
cessive^challenges. the shift of the scene of action from the exterior 
to the interior field is plainly apparent. 

We can observe the same tendency in other passages of histoiy 
which we have already examined in different contexts. In Hel¬ 
lenic history, for example, we have seen that the earlier challenges 
all emanated from the external environment: the challenge of 
highland barbarism in Hellas itself and the Malthusian challenge, 
which was met by expansion overseas and involved as its con^- 
qucnce challenges from indigenous barbarians and rival civiliza¬ 
tions, the challenges of these latter culminating in the simultaneous 
counter-attacks of Carthage and Persia in the first quarter of the 
fifth century B.c. Thereafter, however, this formidable challenge 
from the human environment was triumphantlv surmounted in 
the four centuries beginning with Alexander's passage of the 
Hellespont and continuing with the victories of Rome. Thanks 
to these triumphs, the Hellenic Society now enjoyed a respite of 
some five or six centuries during which no serious challenge from 
the external environment was presented to it. But this did not 
mean that during those centuries the Hellenic Society was exempt 
from challenges altogether. On the oontrarj% as we have already 
not^, ^ese centuries were a period of decline; that is to say, a 
period in which Hellenism was confronted by clullcngcs to which 
it was failing to respond with success. We have seen what these 
challenges were and, if wc now look into them again, we shall 
see that they were all of them internal challenges resulting from 
the victorious response to the previous external challenge, as the 
challenge pre^nted by feudalism to our Western Society resulted 
from the previous development of feudalism as a means of response 
to the external pressure of the Vikings. 

For example, the military pressure from the Persians and the 
Carthaginians stimulated the Hellenic Society to forge in self- 
defence two potent social and military instruments, the Athenian 
navy and the Syracusan tyrannis. 'I'hese produced, in the next 
generation, internal strains and stresses in the Hellenic body social ■ 
these resulted in the Atheno-Peloponnesian War and in the reaction 
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against Syracuse of her barbarian subjects and of her Greek allies; 
and these convulsioAS produced the first breakdown of the 
Hellenic Society. 

In the following chapters of Hellenic history the arms turned 
outwards in the conquests of Alexander and the Scipios were 
soon turned inwards in the civil wars of rival Macedonian diadochi 
and rival Roman dictators. Similarly the economic rivalry between 
the Hellenic and Syriac societies for the mastery of the Western 
Mediterranean reappeared within the bosom of the Hellenic 
Societyt after the Syriac competitor had succumbedp in the still 
more devastating struggle between the Oriental plantation-slaves 
and their Siceliot or Roman masters. The cultural conflict between 
Hellenism and the Oriental civihaations—Syriac and Eg)'ptiac and 
Baby Ionic and Indie—likewise reappeared within the bosom of the 
Hellenic Society as an internal crisia in HelleniCj or Hellenized, 
souls: the crisis that declared itself in the emergence of Isis-\vorship 
and Astrology and Mithralsm and Christianity and a host of other 
syncretistic religions. 

They cease not fightingp East and West^ 

On the marches of my breast.* 

In OUT own Western historyp so far as it has gone up to date, vve 
can detect a corresponding trend. In earlier ages the most con¬ 
spicuous of the challenges that it encountered were presented by 
tlie human environ men tp^ beginning with the challenges of the 
Arabs in Spain and the ScandinavianSj and ending with the 
challenge of the ^Osman!is. Since then our modern Western 
expansion has been literally world-wide; and for the time beings 
at any mte^ this expansion has relieved us completely from our old 
preoccupation with challenges from alien human sodetics.^ 

The only semblance of an effective external challenge to our 
society since the ^OsmanHs' second failure to take Vienna has been 
the challenge of Bolshevism w^hich has confronted the Western 
World since Lenin and his associates made themselves masters of 
the Russian Empire in a.d, 1917- Yet Bolshevism has not yet 
threatened the ascendancy of our Western Civilization very far 
beyond the borders of the U^S.S.R.; andp even if one day the 
Communist dispensation were to fulfil the Russian Communists' 
hopes by spreading all over the face of the planet p a world-w ide 
triumph of Communism over Capitalism ^vould not mean the 
triumph of an alien culture^ since Communism, unlike Islam, is 

* Houmuifi, A.E.lA Shvpifiire Lad, 

“ Perhaps if Mt. Toyrtbe« had been wriHrig ■ fpw ypars Ur^r he w&uldp at 
this paini^ hAvc made tti eicception for the challenge of Jipan 
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itself derived from a Western source, being a reaction from and a 
criticisra of the Western CapitaUsin that it combats. The adoption 
of this exotic Western doctrine as the revolutionary creed of 
twcntielh-cenlui^^ Russia, so far from signifying that M^estem 
culture is in jeopardy* really shoi^^s how potent its ascendancy has 
oomc to be. 

There is a profound ambiguity in the nature of Bolshevism which 
is manifested in Lenin's career. Did he come to fulfil or to destroy 
the work of Peter the Great? In re-transferring the capital of 
Russia from Peter's eccentric stronghold to a central position in 
the interior, Lenin seems to be proclaiming himself the successor 
of the Arch-Priest Awatum and the Old Believers and the Slavo¬ 
phils. Here, ue might feel, is a prophet of Holy Russia, embodying 
the reaction of the Russian soul against the Western Civilization. 
Yet* w'hen Lenin casts about for a creed, he borrows from a 
Westernized German Jew, Karl Marx. It is true that the Marxian 
creed comes nearer to a total repudiation of the Western order of 
society than any other creed of W^estem origin which a twentieth- 
century Russian prophet could have adopted. It was the negative 
and not the posltiv^e elements in the Marxian creed that made it 
congenial to a Russian revolutionary mind; and this explains why, 
in 1917, the still exotic apparatus of W'estem Capitalism in Russia 
was overthrown by an equally exotic Western anti-capitalist doc¬ 
trine. This explanation is borne out by the metamorphosis which 
this Marxian philosophy appears to be undergoing in the Russian 
atmosphere, where we see Marxism being converted into an 
emotional and intellectual substitute for Orthodox Christianity, 
with Marx for its Mosea and Lenin for its Messiah and their 
collected works for the scriptures of this new atheistic church 
militant. But the phenomena take on a different aspect when we 
turn our attention from faith to w^orks and examine what Lenin 
and his successors have actually been doing to the Russian people, 

TATien we ask ourselves what is the significance of Stalin's Five 
Year Plan, we can only answer that it was an effort to mechanize 
agriculture as well as Industry and transport, to change a nation of 
peasants into a nation of mechanit^* to transform the old Russia 
into a new America. In other words, it was a latter-day attempt at 
WKlemization so ambitioua and radical and ruthless that it puts 
Peter the Great's work into the shade. The present rulers of Russia 
are working with demonic energy to ensure the triumph in Russia 
of the very' civilization that they are denouncing in the world at 
large. No doubt they dream of creating a new soctety which will 
be American in equipment but Russian in s&ul—though this is a 
strange dream to be dreamed by statesmen for whom a materialist 
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interpretation of historj' h an article of faith! On Marxian prin¬ 
ciples we Ttiust expect that, if a Russian peasant is taught to live 
the life of an American mechanic, he will learn to think as the 
mechanic thinks, to feel as he feels and to desire what he desires. 
In this tug of war w^hich w'e are witnessing in Russia bettveen the 
ideala of Lenin and the methods of Ford we may look forward to 
seeing the ascendancy of the Western over the Russian Civilisation 
paradoxically contirmed. 

The same ambiguity is revealed in the career of Gandhi, whose 
involuntary furtherance of the same ubiquitous process of Western¬ 
ization is still more ironical. The Hindu prophet sets out to ^ver 
the threads of cotton which have entangled India in the meshes of 
the Western World* *Spin and weave our Indian cotton with your 
Indian hands’^ he preaches* 'Do not clothe yourselves with the 
products of Western power-looms; and do not, 1 conjure you* 
seek to drive out these alien products by setting up on Indian soil 
new Indian power-looms on the Western pattern/ This message, 
w^hich is Gandhi's real mcs^age:^ is not accepted by his countrymenn 
T'hey revere him as a saint, but they only follow his guidance in so 
far as he resigns himself to leading them along the path of Western¬ 
ization. And thus we see Gandhi to-day promoting a political 
movement with a Western programme—the transformation of 
India into a sovereign independent parliamentary state—with all 
the Western political apparatus of conferences, votes, platforms, 
newspapers and publicity. In this campaign the prophet's most 
effective—'though not his most obtrusive-supporters are those 
very Indian industnalista who have done most to defeat the pro¬ 
phet's real mission^ the men who have acclimatized the technique 
of industrialism in India itself*^ 

Corresponding transmutations of external into internal chal¬ 
lenges have followed the triumph of the Western Civilization over 
its material environment. The triumphs of the so-called Industrial 
Revolution in the technical sphere notoriously created a host of 
problems in the economic and social spheres, a subject at once so 
complicated and so familiar that we need not enlarge upon it here. 
Let us call to our minds the now fast-fading picture of the pre¬ 
mechanical road* This antique road is thronged w^ith all kinds 
of primitive wheeled vehicles* W'hecl-barrows and rickshaw's and 
ox-carts and dog-carts, with a stage-coach as the chef-d'^eu^rre of 
muscular traction and a foot-propelled bicycle here and there as 
a portent of things to come* Since the road is already ratlicr 

* Mr. Chutx;hill caHetS attention to this fact In hia atiteincnt on India in the: 
House of Commoni on the loeh Se^nemhcr, 1^4:1. Hia rcmiiriu v^e« biiierV 
articked in the IndUm nationaliat —Edjto*. 
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cro\vded* there are a certain number of collisions^ but nobcidy 
minds^ because few are hurt and the traffic i$ scarcely interrupted. 
F or the fact is, these colEisions arc not serious. They cannot be 
acrious because the traffic is so slow and the force impelling it 
30 feeble. The 'traffic problem* on this road is not the problem 
of avoiding collisions but the problem of getting the journey 
accomplished at all, roads being what they were in the old days. 
Accord ingly, there is no sort of traffic regulations no policeman on 
point-duty or signal lights. 

And now let us turn our eyes to the road of to-day on w^hich a 
mechanical traffic hums and roars. On this road the problems of 
speed and haulage have been solved, as is tesdiied by the motor- 
lorry with its train of trucks that comes lumbering along with more 
than the momentum of a charging elephant and by the sports-car 
tliat goes whi^^ing past w'Jth the sw iftness of a bee or a bullet. But* 
by the same token, the problem of collisions has become the traffic 
pTobhm par exceltettce. Hence on this latter-day road the problem 
is no longer technological but psycholt^icaL The old ohallenge 
of physical distance has been transmuted into a new challenge of 
human relations between drivers who, having learned how to 
annihilate space, have thereby put themselves in constant danger 
of annihilating one another. 

This change in the nature of the traffic problem has, of course^ 
a symbolic as well as a literal significance. It typifies the general 
change that has occurred over the whole range of our modern 
Western social life since the emergence of the two dominant social 
forces of the age: Industrialism and Democracy. Owning to the 
extraordinary progress w hich our latter-day inventors have made 
in harnessing the energies of physical nature and in organizing the 
concerted actions of millions of human beings* ever>'thing that is 
now done in our society is done^ for good or evil, with tremendous 
^drive'; and this has made the material consequences of actions 
and the moral responsibility of agents far heavier than ever before. 
It may be that in every age of every society some moral issue is 
always the challenge that is fateful for the society's future; but, 
however that may be, there is no doubt that it is a moral challenge 
rather than a physical cliallcnge that confronts our own society 
to-day* 

Tn the present-day thinker's attitude towards what is called mecha¬ 
nical progress, wc are conscious of a changed spirit. Admiration Ls 
tempered by criticism; complacency has given way to doubt; doubt U 
passing into alarm. There is a sense of perplexity and fnistration as in 
one who has gone a long wzy and finds he has taken the wrouff lurninfr 
To go back is impossible; bow shall he proceed? Where will he find 
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himself if he follows this path qr that? An old exponent of applied 
mechanics may be forgiven if he expresses something of the disillosion 
with which, now standing aside, he ivatches the sweeping pageant of 
discovery and invention in wliich he used to take unbounded delights 
It is impossible not to aski Whither docs this tremendous procession 
tend? What, after all, is its goal? What Ls its prohable influence upon 
the future of the human race?* 

These moving ivords propound a question which has been 
struggling to find expression in all our licarts; and they are tvords 
spoken with authority, for they were uttered by the President of 
the Eritish Association for the Advancement of Science in his 
opening address at the hundred-and-first annual meeting of that 
historic body«* Is the new social driving pow^er of Industrialism 
and Democracy' to be en^ploycd in the great constructive task of 
organizing a Westernized World into an oecumenical society, or 
are we going to turn our new power to our ow'n destruction? 

In a perhaps rather simpler form the same dilemma once pre¬ 
sented itself to the rulers of Ancient Egy'pt, When the Egypdac 
pioneers had victoriously responded to their first physical cltallengCp 
when the water and soil and vegetation of the Lower Nile Valley 
had been subjected to the wills of human beings, the question arose 
how the lord and master of Egy'pt and the Egyptians would use 
the marv'ellous human organization ready to his hand and respon¬ 
sive to his will It was a moral challenge. Would he employ the 
material power and the man-power at his command to improve the 
lot of his subjects? Would he lead them upward and onward to 
the level of well-being that had been attained already by the king 
himself and a handful of his peers? Would he play the generous 
part of Prometheus in Aeschylus's drama or the tyrannous part of 
Zeus? W'e know the answer. He built the Pyramids^ and the 
Pyramids have immortalized these autocrats, not as ever-living 
gods but as grinders of the faces of the poor. Their evil reputations 
were handed down in Egy^ptiac folk-lore till they found their way 
into the immortal pages of Herodotus. As a nemesis for their mis¬ 
guided choice death laid his icy hand on the life of this growing 
civilization at the moment when the challenge w^hich was the 
stimulus of its growth was transferred from the cxicmal to the 
internal field. In the somew hat similar situation of our own world 
to-day, when the challenge of Industrialism is being transferred 
from the sphere of technique to the sphere of morals* the outcome 

still unknown, since our reaction to the new situation is stiU 
undecided. 

However, we have reached the terminus of the argument of the 
* Sir Airrtd E'wln^, b in sn Stpteinber, 193a. 
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present chapter. We conclude that a given seriea of successful 
responses to successive challenges is to be interpreted as a mani- 
feststion of growth if, as the series proceeds, the action lends to 
shift from the field of an external environment^ physical or human, 
to the/of mt^rieio' of the growing personality or civilization. In 
so far as this grows and continues to grow, it has to reckon less and 
less with challenges delivered by external forces and demanding 
responses oii an outer battleheld, and more and more with chal¬ 
lenges that are presented by itself to itself in an inner arena. 
Growth means that the growing personality or civilization tends 
to become its own environment and its own challenger and its 
own field of action. In other w'ords, the criterion of growth is 
progre^ towards self-determination; and progress tow'ards self- 
determination is a prosaic fomiijla for describing the mirade by 
which Life enters into its Kingdom. 
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( 1 ) SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
, as we have been led to thinkp self-determination ia the 



± criterion of gro^snh^ and if self-determination means self- 
articulation^ we shall be analysing the process by which growing 
civilizations actually grow if we investigate the way in which they 
progressively articolatc themselves. In a general w'ay it is evident 
that a socict)^ in process of civilization articulates itself through 
the individuals who 'belong* to it, or to whom it "belongs’, We 
can express the relation between the society and the individual 
indifferently by cither of these formulae^ contradictory though 
they are; and this ambiguity seems to show that both fonntilae are 
inadequate and ihat^ before setting out on our new inquii^'j we 
shall have to consider w^hat is the relation in which societies and 
individuals stand to each other. 

This is, of course, one of the stock questions of sociology^ and 
there are tw^o stock answers to it. One is that the individual is a 
reality which is capabk of existing and of being apprehended by 
itself and that a society is nothing but an aggregate of atomic 
individuals. The other is that the reality is the society; that a 
society is a perfect and intelligible whole, while the individual is 
simply a part of this whole which cannot exist or be’conceived as 
existing in any other capacity or setting* We shall find that neither 
of these views will bear examination. 

'Fhe classic picture of an imaginary atomic individual is the 
Homeric description of the Cyclops, quoted by Plato for the same 
purpose as ours in quoting it now: 


Mooticss arc they and lawless. On the peats 
Of meuntains high they dwell, in hallow caves, 
Where each his own law deals to wife and child 
In sovereign disregard of all his peers.' 


It is significant that this atomic way of life is ascribed to no ordi¬ 
nary human beings, and in fact no human beings have ever lived 
Cyclops^fashion, for man is essentially a social animal inasmuch as 
social life is a condition which the evolution of man out of sub-man 
pre-sup poses and without which that evolution could not conceiv¬ 
ably have taken shape. What, then^ of the alternative answer which 
treats man as simply a part of a social whole ? 

"There are communities, such as those of beci and ants, whcrc^ 
I CWj'jify* ^3^- I^i Ih 5|uo6«d by Pkte: Latsi^ BJi, 11, *4^ Bn 
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though HQ coutinuity of dubstauce exists bcmccu the meuLbers^ yet all 
work for the whole and not for themselves ifid each is doomed to deadi 
if aepanted from the society of the rest. 

'There are colonies auch aa those of corali or of hydroid polypi 
where a number of aiumaJsp each of which by itself would unhesitatingly 
be called an individualp are found to be organically connected so that 
the living substance of one is continuoua with that of all the rest... - 
Which 19 the individual now f 

'Histology then takes up the tale and shows that the majority of 
animals, including marip our primaJ type of individuality, are built up 
of a number of unitSp the so-^lcd cells. Some of these have consider¬ 
able independence; and it is soon forced upon us that they stand m 
much the same general relation to the whole mass aa do the individuals 
of a colony of coral polyps* or better of siphonophora, to the w^hoJe 
colony* This conclusion becomes strengthened when we find that there 
exist a great number of free-living animals* the protozoa* including all 
the simplest forms known, which correspond in all ^sentialSp save their 
separate and independent eiistencep with the units building up the body 
of man. . p * 

^In a sense ... the whole organic world constitutes a single great 
individualp vague and badly co-ordinated, it is true, but none the Jtsa 
a continuing whole w itb interdependent parts: if some accident were 
to remove all the green plants, or all the bacteria* the rest of Life would 
be unable to exLst/^ 

Do these observations of organic nature hold good for mankind ? 
Is the individual human being so far from possessing a Cyclopean 
independence that he is actu^ly no more than a cell in the body 
social* or^ on a wider view, a cellule in the vaster body of single 
great individual^ which is constituted by 'ihc w^hole organic world"^ ? 
ITie well-known original frontispiece to Hobbeses iZviaikan pic¬ 
tures the human body social as an organism built up out of a host 
of Anaxagorean kamoeamerice w'hich are individual human beings 
—as though the sodaL contract could have the magical eEcet of 
degrading a Cyclops into a cell. Herbert Spencer in the nine¬ 
teenth century and Oswald Spengler in the twentieth have written 
of human societies as social organisms in sober earnest. To quote 
only from the latter^ 

*A civilization {Kufiur) is bom at the moment w'hcn, out of the 
primitive psychic conditions of a perpetually infantile humanity, 
3 mighty soul Awakes and extriiilAted itself : a form out of the formless 
a bounded and transitory eKistenoe out of the boundless and persis¬ 
tent. This soul cornea to Howler on the soil of a oountr^^ with precise 
boundaries, to which it remains attached like a plant. Conversely a 
civilization dies if once this soul has realized the complete sum of ita 
possibilities in the shape of peoples* languages, creeds, arts states 

■ Huxicy* J, S.% Tht Ixiik'ifhmi irt th* Ammal Kifigdom, pp. mnd 135, 
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aii<f Bcse net's, and thereupon goea bauk into the piiinitive psyche iVom 
which it originally emerged.** 

An effective criticism of the thesis of this passage may be found 
in the work of an English w riter which happened to appear in the 
same year as Spcngler's book. 

* Again and again aocial theorists, instead of finding and steadily 
employing a method and a terminology proper to their subjectp have 
at tempted to c^Epfesa the facts and vaiuea of society in terms pf some 
otlicr theory or science. On the analogy of the physical sciences they 
have striven to analyse and explain society as on the analogy 

of biology they have insisted on regarding it as an ctgiimsm, on the 
analogy of mental science or philosophy they have persisted in treating 
it as a ptrton, sometimes oo the religious analogy they have come near 
to confusing it with a God.*^ 

The biotugical and psychological analogies arc perhaps least 
harmful and misleading when they arc applied to primitive societies 
or to arrested civili^itionSp but they are manifestly unsuited to 
express the relation in which growing civilizations stand to their 
individual members. The inclination to introduce such analogies 
is merely an example of that myth-making or fictional infirmity of 
historical minds to w^hich we have already referred: the tendency 
to personify and label groups or institutions—*Btitajn\ Trance^ 
'the Church'p 'the Fress\ *the I'urf^ and so on—and to treat 
these abstractions as persons. It U sufficiently evident that the 
representation of a society as a personality or organism offers ti$ 
no adequate expression of the society's relation to its individual 
members. 

What then is the right w'ay of describing the relation between 
human societies and individuals? The truth seems to be that 
a human aedety isp in itself, a system of relationships between 
liuman beings who are not only individuals but are also social 
animals in the sense that they could not exist at all without being 
tn this relationship to one another. A society, we may say, is a 
product of the relations between individualSp and these relations 
of ihdrs arise from the coinddence of iheir individual fields of 
action. This coincidence combines the individual fields into a 
common ground, and this common ground is what w e call a society. 

If this definition ia accepted, an important though obvious 
corollary emerges from it. Society is a "field of action' but the 
source of all action is in the individuals composing it. This truth 
i$ forcibly stated by Bergsons 

*We do not believe in the "unconscious'* [factor] in history: "the 

■ SpengTcrp O. : Dtr Uttfergang dn Ahtndlattd£i, voL i, l^th-aand fd.. p. 153* 

* Coltp G. D, IL; Social Theoryf p. -[3+ 
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great siibtcrrflitean oimnta of thought‘^ of whkh there has been so 
much talk^ only flow in consequence of the fact that nmsscs of men 
have been carried away by one or more of their own number. . *. It 
is unless to maintain that [social progress] takes place of itselfp bit by 
bit+ in virtue of the spiritual condition of the society at a certain period 
of its history. It is really a leap forward which is only taken when the 
society has made up its mind to try an experiment; this means that the 
wcicty must have allowed itself to be convincedp or at any rate allowed 
itself to be shaken; and the shake ia always given by somebody 

These individuals who set going the process of growth in the 
societies to which they ^belong" are more than mere mcfi. They 
can tvork what to men seem miracles because they themselves arc 
superhuman in a literal and no mere metaphorical sense. 

*In giving to man the moral conformation which he required to be 
a social afiimalp nature has probably done all that she was able to do for 
the human species, Butp just as men of genius have been found to push 
back the bounds of the humaji intelhgenccp ... so there have arisen 
privileged souls w^ho have felt themselves related to all souISp and wbo^ 
instead of remaining within the limits of their group and keeping to 
the [restricted] solidarity which has been established by nature, have 
addressed themselves to humanity in general in an ihn of love. The 
apparition of each of these souls has been like the creation of a new 
Species composed of one unique individual/^ 

The new specific character of these rare and superhuman souls 
that break the vicious circle of priitutive human social life and 
resume the work of creation may be described as personality. 
It is through the inward development of personality that individual 
human beings are able to perform those creative acts, in the out¬ 
ward field of actioni that cause the growths of human societies. 
For Bergson it is the mystics who are the superhuman creators 
par excellence, and he finds the essence of the creative act in the 
supreme moment of the mystical experience^ To pursue his analysis 
in his own words: 

'The eoul of the great mmic does not come to a halt at the [mystical] 
ecstasy as though that were the goal of a journey. The ecstasy may 
indeed be called a stale of repose, but it is the repose of a locomotive 
standing in a station under steam pres^urcp with ia movement con- 
tinuing as a stationary throbbing whUc it waits for the moment to make 

a new leap forward-The great mv^tic has felt the truth flow into 

him from its source like a force in action. , . . His desire is with God's 
help to complete the creation of the human species. , , , The mystic's 
direction is the very direction of the elan of life. It is that elan itself 
communicated In its entirely to privileged human beings whose desire 

^ p la .Morafe tt Rffigicn, pp. 
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it is thereafter to set the impHnE of it upon the whole of mankind and— 
by a contradiction of which they are awatc—to convert a ^pecieSp which 
is essentially a created thing, into creative effort; to rnal^e a movement 
out of something which^ by definitionp is a hall/* 

This contradiction is the cru3E of the dynamic social relation 
tvhSch arises between human beings upon the emergence of mystic¬ 
ally inspired personalities. The creative personality is impelled to 
transfigure his fellow men into felloiv creators by re-creating 
them in his own image^ The creative miitatSon which has taken 
place in the microcosm of the mystic requires an adaptati%-^e modi- 
hcation in the macrocosm before it can become either complete 
or secure; but ex hypothesi the macrocosm of the transfigured 
personatity is also the macrocosm of his untransfigured fellow merip 
and his effort to transform the macrocosm in consonance with the 
change in himself will be resisted by their inertiap which wilt tend 
to keep the macrocosm in harmony with their unaltered selves 
by keeping it just as It is. 

This social situation presents a dilemma. If ihe creative genius 
fails to bring about in his milieu the mutation Avhich he has 
achieved in himself, his creativeness will he fatal to him. He will 
have put himself out of gear with his field of action; and in losing 
the power of action he tvill lose the wiJl to live—even if his former 
fellows do not harry^ him to deaths as abnormal members of thr 
swarm or hive or herd or pack are harried to death by the ran^ 
and file in the stalk social life of gregarious animals or insects. 
On the other hand, if our genius docs succeed in overcoming the 
inertia or active hostility of his former fellows and does trium¬ 
phantly transform his social milieu into a new order in harmony 
vviih hjs transfigured self^ he thereby makes life intolerable for 
men and w^omen of common clay unless they can succeed in 
adapting their own selveSp in turn^ to the new social milieu that 
has been imposed on them by the triumphant genius’s masterfully 
creative will. 

This is the meaning of a saying attributed to Jesus in the 
Gospels i 

"Think not that 1 am come to send peace on Earth: I came not to 
■end peace but 3 sword. 

‘For 1 am come to set a man at variance against his father* and the 
daugbCcr against her mother, and the daughter in law against her 
mother in law. 

"And a man's foes shall be they of hia own household."^ 

I Op. cif., pp, 346-51« The readier will have noliccd how close BcrgSOJi'i 
philo^dphy of history comci to lhal of CajlyJc.—EniTOft. 

* Maltl^w 1. 34-h; cf. Luke lii. Jl-S- 
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How is it possible for social equilibrium to be restored when 
once the disturbing thrust of genius has made itself felt? 

Fhe simplest solution would be that uniform thrusts—unifonn 
alike in vigour and in direction—should be made by each and 
every member of society independently. In such a case there 
would he growth without a trace of strain or tension, But. it need 
hardly be s^d, such hundred-per-cent responses to the call for 
creative genius do not in fart occur. History is, no doubt, full of 
examples of the fact that, when an idea—religious or scientific— 
IS. as we say, 'in the air', it will take form in the minds of several 
inspired persons independently and almost simultaneously. But 
^en in the most striking of such cases the plurality of indepen- 
dently and simultaneously inspired minds is to be counted in 
single fibres ^ against the thousands or millions unresponsive 
to the call- Ihc truth seems to be that the intrinsic uniqueness 
and individuality of any act of creation is never counteracted to 
more than a trifling extent by the tendency towards unifotmity 
which ans« from the fact that every individual is a potential 
creator and that all these individuals are living in the same atmo¬ 
sphere; so that the creator, when he arises, dways finds himself 
ovenvhelmingly ootntunbeted by the inert uncreative mass, even 
when he the ge^ fortune to enjoy the companionship of a few 
kindred spmts. All acts of social creation are the work either of 
individual cr^tors or, at most, of creative minorities; and at each 
successive advance the great majority of the members of the 
society are left behind. If we glance at the great religious organi- 

*^i" Christian. Islamic and Hindu, 

we shall find that the great bulk of their nominal adherents, how¬ 
ever exalted the creeds to which they profess lip-service, still Jive 

nJfTf ^ which, so far as religion is concerned, is 

not far removed from a simple paganism. It is the same with the 
rewnt achtevements of our material civilization. Our Western 
scientific knowledge and our technique for turning it to account is 
perilously esoteric. The great new social forces of Democracy and 
Industrial,sm have been evoked by a tiny creative minorit/and 
the great t^s of humanity still remains substantially on the Lime 
intcllcrtual and moral level on which it lay before the titanic new 
emerge. In fact the main reason why thk 
would-be Western Salt of the Earth is in danger, to-day. of lostoe 

h“ “'r„Si^s^d >■“<1' •oci.i 

That the uncreative majority will be left behind unleJlTthe flonecra 
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Ca n contrive some of carrying this sluggish rear-guard along 
with them in their eager advance. And this consideration requires 
us to qualify the definilion of the difference between civilizations 
and primitive societies on which we have hitherto worked. In an 
earlier part of this Study we found that primitive societies, as vic 
know them, are in a static condition whereas the civilizations— 
other than the arrested civilizations—are in dynamic movement 
We should now rather say that growing civilizations differ from 
static primitive societies in virtue of the dynamic movement, in 
their bodies social, of creative tndividua] personalities; and we 
should add that these creative personalities, at their greatest 
numerical strength, never amount to more than a small minority. 
Tn every growing civilization the great majority of the participant 
individuals arc in the same stagnant quiescent condition as the 
members of a static primitive society* More than that, the great 
majority of the participants in a growing civilization are, apart 
from a superimposed veneer of education, men of like passions 
with primitive mankind. Here we find the element of truth in the 
saying that human nature never changes. The superior person¬ 
alities, geniuses, mystics or supemien^call them what you will— 
arc no more than a leaven in the lump of ordinary htimanity. 

We have now to consider how those dynamic personalities who 
do succ(red in breaking what Bagehot called hhe cake of custom' 
in their own for mf^rieur are actually able to consolidate ihcir 
individual victory, and save it from being converted into a social 
break 'the cake of custom' in their social 
milieu. In order to solve this probiem, 

'a double effort ia demanded: an effort on the part of some people to 
make a new invention ind an effort on the part of all the rest to adopt 
it and adapt themselves to it. A society can be called a civilization m 
^n as these acts of initiative and this attitude of docility are both 
found in it together. As a matter of fact, the second condition is more 
difficult to secure than the first. The indispensable factor whic^ has not 
been at the command of the uncivilized societies is in all probability 
not the superior personality (there seems no reason why nature should 
not have had a certain number of these felicitous vagaries at all times 
and placcsh The missing factor is more likely to have been the oppor¬ 
tunity for individuals of this stamp to display their luperiority and the 
disposition in other individual to follow their Jead.'^ 

The problem of securing that the uncreative majority shall in 
fact follow the creative minority's lead appears to have nvo solti^ 
tiuns, the one practical and the other ideal. 

'The one ia by way of drill * *. the other is by mysticism.,, * 

* EerfcKin, cp. cit.fc p. iSi. 
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The iirst method inculcates a morality consisting of impersonal habits: 
the second induces imitation of pother personality, and even a spiritual 
union, a more or less complete identification with ft.’* 

kindling of creative energy from soul to soul is no 
doubt the ideal way, but to rely upon it exclusively is a counsel of 
perfection. 1 he problem of bringing the uncrcativc rank and file 
into line with the creative pioneers cannot be solved in practice, 
on the social scale without bringing into play the faculty of sheer 
mimests-^nc of the less exalted faculties of human nature, which 
has more in it of drill than of inspiration. 

lo bring mimesis into play is indispensable for the purpose in 
hand berause mimesis, at any rate, is one of the ordinary faculties 
of primitive man We have already noticed* that mimesis is a 
f. of social life, both in primitive societies and in 

Ci%nlj2ations, but that it operates in different ways in these two 
species of society, in static primitive societies mimesis is directed 
towards the older geiieratton of the living membera and towards 
the drad, in whom the cake of custom’ U incarnated, whereas in 
socictiM in process of civilization the same faculty is directed 
towards the creative peraonalities who have broken new ground. 
The faculty is the same but it is turned in the opposite direction, 
uan this revised version of a primitive social drill, this perfune- 
automatic ‘tight or left incline', really sene as an 
dff^hve substitute for the 'strenuous intellectual communion and 
intimate personal intercourse* which Plato affirmed to be the onlv 
m^s of transmitting a philosophy from one individual to another? 
It can only be replied that the inertia of mankind in the mass has 
never in fact been overcome by the exclusive use of the Platonic 
method; and that, in order to draw the inert majoriiy along in 
the active mmonty's tram, the ideal method of direct individual 
in$pjraban has always had to be reinforced by the ijractical m&fhnA 

»hich can be made to eerve the cause of aocial ptogrese when new 
leaders take command and issue new marching o^ers. 

Mimesis may lead to the acquisition of social ‘asws’—aoti- 
tudes or eraobons or ideas^which the acquisitors hadnL « ■ v 
nated and which they would never have possessed if they had^not 
encountered and imiiated those who possessed them ^It is h, 

a later point in this Study we shall find 
that this short cut, though it may be an inevitable nath mlLrJ 
a necessary goal, is also a dubious expedient which no 
ably exposes a growing civilization to the S <5 ^7'^’'* 
I. would b. prcnatutc. however, to di^uLKt ptuwf'"- 
' Op, Cit, pp, (g-*. 


* See p. ^ 
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{ 2 ) WTHDRAW.AL AND RETURN: INDIVIDUALS 
In th« last section we have studied the course which i$ followed 
by creative perpnalitiM when they are taking the mystic path 
w hich 13 their highest spiritual level. We have seen that they pa$3 
first out of action into ecstasy and then out of ecstasy into action 
on a new and higher plane. In using such language we describe 
the Creative movement in terms of the personality's psvchiC 
experience. In terms of his external relations w-ith the society to 
w'hich he belong^ we shall be describing the same duality of move* 
ment tf we call it withdrawal and return. The withdrawal makes 
it possible for the personality to realize powers within himself 
which might have remained dormant if he had not been released 
for the time being from his social toils and trammels. Such a 
withdrawal may be a voluntary action on his part or it may be 
forced upon him by circumstances beyond his control; in either 
ca$e the withdrawal is an opportunity, and perhapa a necessary 
condition, for the anchorite’s transfiguration; 'anchorite', in the 
original Greek, means LileraJIy 'one who goes apart^ hue a trans- 
figuration in solitude can have no purpose, and perhaps even no 
meaning, except as a prelude to the return of the transfigured per¬ 
sonality into the social nulicu out of w'hich he had originally coraci 
a native environment from which the human social animal cannot 
permanently estrange himself without repudiating his humanity 
and becoming, m Aristotle’s phrase, 'either a beast or a god\ The 
return is the essence of the whole movement as well as its final 
cause. 

1 his 13 apparent in the Syriac myth of Moses' solitaiy ascent 
of Mount Si nab Moses ascends the mountain in order to com¬ 
mune w^ith Yahweh at Yahweh's call; and the call is to Moses 
alonej w^hjle the rest of the Children of Israel are charged to keep 
their distance. Yet Yahweh's whole purpose in calling I^rloses up 
18 to send him down again as the bearer of a new Jaw w hich Moses 
is to communicate to the rest of the people because they arc in¬ 
capable of coming up and receiving the communication themselves- 

^And Moses went up unto God; and the Lard called unto him out 
of the mountain, saying; "Thus shall thou say to the house of Jacob 
and tell the Children of Israel/' ^ ^, And he gave unto Moses, when, 
he had made an end of communing with him upon Mount Sinai^ tw^o 
tables of testimony . . . wTittcn widi the finger of God.*^ 

The emphasis upon the return is equally strong in the account 
of the prophetic experience and the prophetic mission given by 

* list 3 md uxi. iS. St* cb. lii, pastim^ 
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the Arabic philosopher I bn Khaldun in the fourteenth century 
of the Christian Era: 


'The human wul haa an innate disposition to divest Itself of its 
human nature in order to cJotlic itself in the nature of the angels and 
to ^cotne an angel in really for a single instant of time—a moment 
which comes and goes as swiftly as the fliclter of an eyelid. Thereupon 
the soul resumes its human nature, after having received, in the world 
of angels, a message which it has to carry to its own human kind.’* 


In this philosophic interpretation of the Islamic doctrine of 
prophecy we seem to catch an echo of a famous passage of I lellenic 
philosophy: Plato’s simile of the Cave. In this passage Plato 
likens the ordinary run of mankind to prisoners in a cave, standing 
with their backs to the light and gating at shadows cast upon a 
screen by the realities which are moving about behind them. 
The prisoners take it for granted that the shadows which they see 
on the back wall of the cave are the ultimate realities, since these 
are t^ only things that they have ever been able to see. Plato 
then imagines a single prisoner being suddenly released and com¬ 
pelled to turn round and face the light and walk out into the open. 
The first result of this re-orientation of vision is that the liberated 
prisoner is dazzled and confused. But not for long- for the faculty 
of vision is already in him and his eyes gradually inform him of 
the nature of the real w'orld. He is then sent back to his cave 
again; and he is just as much dasaled and confused by the twilight 
now as he by the sunlight before. As he formerly regretted his 
translation into the sunlight, so he now regrets his re-translation 
into the twilight, and with better reason; for in returning to his 
old companions in the cave who have never seen the sunlight he 
will be exposed to the risk of a hostile reception. 

’There will assuredly be laughter at his expense, and it will be said 
of bun that the only result of his escapade up there is that he has come 
back with bis eyesight ruined. Moral: it is a fool's game even to make 
'n up “loft: "and as for the busybody who goes in for 

ah this liberating and translatirg to higher spheres, if ever we have a 
chance to catch, KLni aitci kil.1 himi wc will certainly take it'*/ 

Readers of Robert Browning’s poetry may be reminded at this 
point of his fantasy of Lazarus. He imagines that Lazarus, who 
was raised from the dead four days after his death, must have 
returned to the cave a very different man from what he was 
before he left it, and he embodies a description of this same 
Lazarus of Bethany, m old age, forty yea^ after his unique 
experience, m An Ep.itt, of one Karshish, a travelling Arabian 

»1. Ih Fteich InmjktiDn by M. de SIsae, 
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physician wlio writes periodicaJ reports for the information of the 
head of hi$ firm* According to KarsKish the villagers of Bethany 
C4n make nothing of poor Lazanis; he has come to be regarded as 
a quire harmless variety of the village idiot. But Karshish has 
heard Lazarus's story^ and is not so sure. 

Browning^s Lazarus failed to make his 'return^ in any effective 
shape; he became neither a prophet nor a martyr, but suffered the 
returning Platonic philosopher's less exacting alternative fate of 
being tolerated but ignored. Plato himself has painted the ordeal 
of the return in such unaltmctive colours that it is almost surprising 
to find him imposing it remorselessly on his elect philosophers. 
But if it is essential to the Platonic ay stem that the elect should 
acquire philosophy, it is equally essential that they should not 
remain philosophers only. I’he purpose and meaning of their 
enlightenment is that they should become philosopher-kings. 
1 he path which Plato lays down for them is unmistakably identical 
with the path that has been trodden by the Christian mystics, 

Vetp w hile the path is identical, the spirit in which it is traversed 
by the Hellenic and by the Christian soul is not the same. Plato 
lakes it for granted that the personal interest, as well as the personal 
desire* of the liberated and enlightened philosopher must be in 
opposition to the interest of the ma^s of his fellow men wrho still 
'sit in darkness and in the shadow of death . . . fast bound in 
misery and iron'.* Whatever may be the interests of the prisoners^ 
the philosopher^ on Plato's showing, cannot minister to the needs 
of mankind vvithout sacrificing his own happiness and his own 
perfection. For, when once he has attained enlightenment, the 
be$t thing for the philosopher himself is to remain in the light 
outside the cave and live there happy ever after. It w^as indeed a 
fundamental tenet of ilellenic philosophy that the best state of 
life IS the state of contemplation—the Greek word for which has 
become our English w'Ord ^theory" which we habitually use as the 
opposite of ^practice". The life of contemplation is placed by 
Pythagoras above the life of action, and this doctrine runs through 
the whole Hellenic philosophical tradition down to the Neo- 
platonists living in the latest age of the Hellenic Society in it$ 
dissolution. Plato affects to believe that his philosophers will 
consent to take a hand in the work of the world from a sheer sense 
of duty, but in fact they did not; and their refusal may be part of 
the explanation of the problem why the breakdown which the 
Hellenic Civilization had suffered in the generation before Plato was 
never retrieved. The reason why 'the great refusal' was made by 
the Hellenic philosophers is also clear. Their moral limitation was 

1 Ffttbn evil. to. 
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ihc consequence of an error in belief. Believing tliat the ecstasy 
and not the remrn was the be-all and end-all of the spiritual 
Odyssey on which they had embarked, they saw nothing but a 
sacrifice on the altar of duty in the painfut passage from ecstasy 
to rcium which Was really the purpose and culmination of the 
mo\'ement in which they were en^ged, Their mystical experience 
lacked^ the cardinal Christian virtue of love which inspires the 
Christian mystic to pass direct from the heights of communion to 
the slums, moral and material, of the unredeemed workaday world. 

This movement of Withdrawal-and^Return is not a peculiarity 
of human life vyhich is only to be observed in the relations of 
human beings w'ith their fellows. It is something that is character¬ 
istic of life in general, and becomes manifest to man in the life of 
the^ plants as soon as he has made this plant life his concern by 
^fcing up agricultures phenomenon which has led the human 
imagination to express human hopes and fears in agricultural 
terms. I he annual withdrawal and return of the corn has been 
translated into anihropomorphie terms in ritual and mythology, 
as witness the rape and restoration of a Korfc or Persephone, or ilie 
death and resurrection of a Dionysus, Adonis, Osiris or whatever 
may be the local name for the universal com*spirit or year-god, 
wfhose ritual and myth, with the same stock characters playing the 
same tragic drama under diverse names, is as widespread as the 
practice of agriculture itself. 

Similarly, the human imagination has found an allegory of 
human life in the phenomena of withdrawal and return apparent 
in the life of plants, and in terms of this allegory it has wrestled 
with the problem of death, a problem which begins to torment 
human minds from the moment when, in growing civiliaations 
the higher personalities begin to disengage themselves from the 
mass of mankind. 


■How are the dead raised up? and with what 


'Some men will S 3 .y : 

body do they come?" 

Thou fool, that which thou sovvest is not quickened except it die- 
And ilwt which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 
ne, but hart grain, n may chance of wheat or of some other grain- 

ti. o“n 4rvl' " l-i". “«l >» A «,d 

i. '< 

-It IS sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness 

It raised ifi power; ^.jihLncsap 

Tt is sovTO a natural body, it is raised a spiritual bodv 
And so It IS wTitcen; "The first man Adam was madL* j'liVi- » 
the last Adam was made a quickcnii^g BpiriL” , ^ ^ Mill , 
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*The first man la of the earthy earthy; the second man is the Lord 
from llcavcm'^ 

In this passage of the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinlhians 
four ideas are presented in a succe$aion u hich is also a crescendo. 
The first idea is that we are witnessing a resurrection when vve 
behold the return of the corn in the spring after its withdrawal 
in the autumn. The second idea is that the resurrection of the 
com is an earnest of the resurrection of dead human beings: a 
reafiirmation of a doctrine taught long before in the Hellenic 
Mysteries. The third idea is that the resurrection of human beings 
is possible and conceivable in virtue of some kind of transfigura* 
tion which their natures undergo through the act of God during 
the time of waiting that has to inter\^ene between their death and 
their return to life. The earnest of this transfiguration of dead 
human beings is the manifest transfiguration of seeds into flowers 
and fruits. This change in human nature is to be a change in the 
direction of greater endurance, beauty, pow^r and spirituality. 
The fourth idea in the passage is the last and most sublimey In 
the concept of the First and Second Man the problem of death 
is forgotten and the ccncern for the resurrection of the individual 
human being is momentarily transcended. In the advent of "the 
Second Man w ho is the Lord from Heaven' Paul hails the creation 
of a new species composed of one unique individual, the Adjutor 
Dei whose mission it is to raise the rest of mankind to a super¬ 
human level by inspiring his fellow men with his own inspiration 
from God. 

Thus the same of withdrawal and transfiguration leading 
up to a return in glory and power can be discerned in the spiritual 
experience of myaticism and in the physical life of the vegetable 
world and in human speculations on death and immortality and 
in the creation of a higher out of a lower species. This is evidently 
a theme of cosmic range; and it has furnished one of the primordial 
images of mythology, which is an intuitive form of apprehending 
and expressing universal truths. 

One mythical variant of the the story of the foundling. 

A babe born to a royal heritage is cast away in infancy—-sometimes 
(as in the stories of Oedipus and Perseus) by his own father or 
grandfather^ who is warned by a dream or an oracle that the chiJd 
ts destined to supplant Kim; sometimes (as in the story of Romulus) 
by a usurper, who has supplanted the babe's father and fears lest 
the babe should grow up to avenge him; and sometimes (as in 
the sEories of Jason, Orestes, Zeus, Homs, Moses and Cyrus) 
by friendly hands that are concerned to save the babe from the 

* I SIV. 35 43-5* 47- 
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yi1Iam*2 murderous designs. In the ncTit stage of the story the 
infant castaway is idraculousty saved alive, and in the third and 
last chapter the child of destiny, now grown to manhood and 
wrought to a heroic temper by the hardships through which he 
has passed, returns in power and glory to enter into his kingdom. 

In the story of Jcaus the Withdrawal-and-Ketum motif perpe- 
tually recurs. Jesus is the babe born to a royal heritage—a scion of 
Dav'id or a son of God Himself—who is cast aw'ay in infancy. He 
com« down from Heaven to be bom on Earth; lie is born in 
David s own city of Bethlehem, yet finds no room in the inn and 
has to be laid in a manger, like Moses in his ark or Ferscus in his 
chest. In the stable He is watched over by friendly animals, as 
Romulus is watched over by a wolf and Cyrus by a hound; He 
also receives the ministrations of shepherds, and is reared by a 
foster-father of humble birth, like Romulus and Cyrus and 
Oedipw. 1 hereafter He is saved from Herod's murderous design 
by being taken away privily to Egj-pt, as Moses is savcil from 
Pharaohs murderous design by being hidden in the bulrushes, 
and as Jason is placed beyond the reach of King Pellas by being 
hidden in the fastnesses of Mount Pelion, And then at the end of 
me smry Jesus returns, as the other heroes return, to enter into 
His Kingdom. He enters into the Kingdom of Judah when, 
riding into Jerusalem, He is hailed by the multitudes as the Son 
of David. He enters into the Kingdom of Heaven in the Ascension. 

In all this the story of Jesus conforms to the common pattern 
of the tale of the foundling babe, but in the Gospels the under¬ 
lying motif of Withdrmval-and-Return presents itself in other 
shapes as well. It is present in each one of the successive spiritual 
experiences in which the divinity of Jesus is progressively revealed 
When Jesus becomes conscious of His mission, upon His baptism 
by John, He withdmws into the wilderness for forty days and 
returns from llis Temptation there in the power of the spirit 
Thereafter, when Jesus realiaes that His mission is to lead to 
His death. He withdraws again into the ‘high mountain apart' 
which IS the scene of His Transfiguration, and returns from this 
experience resigned and resolved to die. Thereafter, again when 
He duly suffers the death of mortal man in the Crucifixion He 
descends into the tomb in order to rise immortal in the Resur 
recuon. And last of all, in the Ascension, He wit hdraw^ from 
Earth to Heaven in order to ‘come again with glory to iudite both 
the quick and the dead; whose Kingdom shall have no end' 

'I'hese crucial recurrences of the Withdrawal-and-Return motif 
in the story of Jesus likewise have their parallda. The withdrawal 
into the wilderness reproduces Moses' flight into Midiaji- the 
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Transfiguration on & ‘high mountain apart' reproduce Moses* 
transfiguration on Mount Sinai; the death and resurrection of a 
divine being is anticipated in the Hellenic Mysteries; the tremen¬ 
dous figure which is to appear and dominate the scene, at the 
catastrophe which is to bring to an end the present mundane 
order^ is anticipated in the Zoroastrian mythology in the figure of 
the Saviour and in the Jewish mythology in the figures of the 
Messiah and 'the Son of Man". 1 here is^ however, one feature 
of the Christian mythology which seems to have no precedent; 
and that is the interpretation of the future coming of the Saviour 
or Messiah as the future return to Earth of an historical figure 
who had already lived on Earth as a human being. In this flash of 
intuition the timeless past of the foundling mj'fh and the timeless 
present of the agrarian ritual are translated into the historical 
striving of mankind to reach the goal of human endeavour. In 
the concept of the Second Coming the m&ttf of Wilhdrawal-and- 
Rctum attains its deepest spiritual meaning. 

The flash of intuition in which the Christian concept of the 
Second Coming wag conceived must evidently have been the 
response to a particular challenge of the time and place, and the critic 
who makes the mistake of supposing that things have nothing more 
in them than is to be found in their origins will depreciate this 
Christian doctrine on the ground that it originated in a disappoint¬ 
ment: the disappointment of the primitive Christian community 
when they realized that their Master had actually come and gone 
without the looked-for result. He had been put to death, and, as 
far as could be seen, Hb death had left His followers without 
prospects. If they were to find heart to carry on their Master's 
rnission, they must draw the sting of failure from their Master's 
career by projecting this career from the past into the future; 
they must preach that He was to come again in power and 
glory. 

It is, indeed, true that this doctrine of a Second Commg has since 
been adopted by other communities that have been in the same 
disappointed or frustrated state of mind^ In the myth of the 
Second Coming of Arthur, for example, the vanquished Britons 
consoled themselves for the failure of the historic Arthur to avert 
the ultimate victory of the Engbsh barbarian invaders. In the 
myth of the Second Coming of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
(a.d, the Germans of the later Middle Ages consoled 

themselves for their failure to maintain their hegemony over 
Western Christendom. 

'To the south-west of the green plain that girdle* in the rock of 
Salzburg, the gigantic mass of the Untersberg frowns over the road 
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which winds up a long defile to the g!«i and Me of Berchtcs|aden. 
Ihere. tar up among its limestone crags, in a spot scarce!v accessible 
to humim ftot, the peasants of the valley point out to the traveller the 
black inouth of a cavem and tell him that, within, Bafbarossa lies amid 
h^ kmghts m an enchanted sleep, waiting the hour when the ravens 
shall c^c to hover round Ae peat and the pear-tree blossom in the 
vai^y, to descend with his Crusaders and bring back to Genua ny the 
golden age of p^c and strength and unity. 

Similarly the Shi'ite community in the Muslim World, when 
they had lost their battle and become a persecuted sect, conceived 
Twelfth Imam (twelfth lineal descendant of 
Air, the Mn-m-law' of the Prophet) had not died but had dis- 
appeared into a cavc from wluch he continired to provide spiritual 
and temporal pidance for his people, and that one day he would 

appear as the promised Mahdi and bring the long reign of 
tyranny to an end. ® 

But if we turn our attention again to the doctrine of the Second 
Comng in Its classic Chnstian exposition, we shall see that it 
^ a mythological projection into the future, in physical 

Apostles’ vanquished 

Master reasserted His presence in the Apostla’ hearts, when the 
Antics took heart of grace to execute, in spite of the Master's 
that audacious mission which the Master had 

f^th, after a moment of disillusionment and despair is 
described in the Acts^gain in mythological language^in the 
image of the descent of the Holy Ghost on the D^y of Pente^ 

Mer this attempt to grasp what Withdrawal-and-Return realiv 
ineMs, we are in a better position to take an empirical survey of it's 

periMliSs^^Tcr^?"'^ mteraction of cLtive 

pngs. Th«r.Vto^” 

of mysuca and saints and statesmen and soldiers and hi-stnrianc 

”d ™ r: ■'r* 

far aw-ay from all distraction.'^ ^ imposed 

beginning with creadve mdlvid^ahr*'’^ * <fiversity of examples, 
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Saint Pout 

Paul of Tarsus was born into Jewry in a generation when the 
impact of Hellenism upon the Syriac Society was presenting a 
chaJJenge which could not be evaded. In the first phase of hia 
career he persecuted the Jewish followers of Jesus who were 
guilty, in Jewish Zealot eyea^ of making a bi'each m the Jeviish 
communitj^'a ranks. In the latter part of his career he turned hia 
energies in an entirely different direction, preaching a new dispen- 
aation * where there is neither Greek nor Jew^ circumcision nor 
uncircumcisionp Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free",* and preaching 
this reconciliation in the name of the sect which he had formerly 
per$ecuted. This last chapter was the creative chapter of Paul's 
career; the first chapter was a false start; and between the two 
chapters a great gulf was fixed. After his sudden enlightenment 
on the road to Damascus, Paul ^conferred not with flesh and 
blood* but w^ent into the desert of Arabia. Not until three yearn 
later did he visit Jerusalem and meet the original Apostles w^ith 
a vieiv to resuming practical activity.* 

Saint Benedict 

I'he life of Benedict of Nursia (circa a.d. 480-543) was con- 
tem^rary with the death-throes of the Hellenic Society. Sent as 
a child from his Umbrian home to Rome in order to receive the 
traditional upper-class education in the humanities^ he revolted 
from the life of the capital and withdrew into the wilderness at 
this early age* For three years he lived Ln utter aoUtude; hut the 
turning-point of his career was his return to social life upon 
reaching manhood, when he consented to become the head of a 
monastic community: first in the valley of Subiaco and afterwards 
on Monte Casaino* In this last creative chapter of his career the 
saint improvised a new education to take the place of the obsolete 
system that he himself had rejected as a child, and the Benedictine 
community on Monte Cassino became the mother of monasteries 
which increased and multiplied until they had spread the Bene¬ 
dictine Rule to the uttermost parts of the West. Indeed this rule 
w'as one of the main foundations of the new social structure which 
was eventually raised in Western Christendom on the mins of the 
ancient Hellenic order. 

One of the most important features in Benedict’s rule was the 
prescription of manual labour; for this meant, first and foremost, 
agricultural labour in the fieJds. The Benedictine movement tvas, 
on the economic plane, an agricultural revival: the first successful 

^ CafoiALuu iij. 12^ ^ Giladaiu L ij-iS. 
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revival of agriculture in Italy since the destruction of the Italian 
pt^nt economy m the Hannibalic War. The Benedictine Rule 
achieved what had never l>een achieved by the Gracchan agrarian 
1^3 or the Imperial atimenta, because it worked, not, as state 
action works, from above downwards, but from below upwards, 
by evoking the mdiv.dual's initiative through enlisting his religious 
en^usiasm. By virtue of this spmtual the Benedictine Order 

fn 1“!*^ of economic life in Italy; it also performed 

in medieval Transalpine Europe that strenuous pioneer work of 
clearing forests dramtng marshes and creating fields and pastures 

Saint Gregory the Great 

Some thirty years after the death of Benedict, Gregory, holding 
the office ofRome, found himself foced with 
an impossible task. 1 he city of Rome in a.d. 573 was in much the 

^ Vienna in a.i>: iLo. A great citv 

which had become what it was in virtue of having^jecn for^enturia 

fmm ■ t f “ rrat empire, now suddenly found itself cut off 

IhTJ. l^rr" ‘I^nved of its historic functions and 

throwTi back on its owm resources. In the year of Gregorv’s 
prefecture xht ^ger Romans was restricted appro)£imateIy%?hc 
oreupied Mme nine centuries back, before the 
Romans had embarked on ihcir struggle with the Samnites for 
the mastery of Italy, but the territory which had thenTCport 
a little market-town had now to support a vast parasitic capkal 
The impot^ce of the old order to deal with the n^v state of S, 

nf i*''magnate who 

the mission that he aftenvards undertook by proxv for 
«,««. of .ho toK™ En*li.h, .*«, he 

by ihc Pope. Here, in vsiripus ecclesiastical a n 

on the Papal throne itself (a,d. finally 

P'cat tasks. He reorganized the adrnimstration 
the Roman Church in Italy and overseas- he 

ment bctiveen the Imperial authorities in’italy aS the Lomb 
mvaders; and he laid the foundations of a new emoire fo 
m the place of her old empire which now lav in ^ 

Roman Empire, established by missionaiy^ .cal and nm SJ mU;:,; 
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force^ which wa$ e^cntualJy to conquer itew worlds whose soil the 
legions had never trodden and whose very existence h^d never 
been suspected by the Sciptos and Caesars^ 

The Buddha 

Siddh^ha Gautama the Buddha was bom into the Indie World 
in Its time of troubles. He lived to see hia native city state 
Kapilavastu sacked and Ids Sakyan kinsmen massacred* The 
small aristocratic republics of the early Indie World, of which the 
Sakyan community was onfi+ appear to have been succumbing in 
Gautama*a generation to rising autocratic monarchies built on a 
larger scale* Gautama was bom a Sakya aristocrat at a moment 
when the aristocratic order was being challenged by new social 
forces* Gautama's personal retort to this challenge w^s to re¬ 
nounce a world which was becoming inhospitable to aristocrats 
of his ancestral kind. For seven years he sought enlightenment 
through ever-increasing asceticism. It was not until he had taken 
the first step towards returning to the world by breaking his fast 
that the light broke in upon him* And then, after he had attained 
the light for himself, he spent the rest of his life in imparting it 
to his fellow human beings* In order to impart it effectively, he 
allowed a company of disciples to gather round him and thus 
became the centre and head of a fratemicyni 

Miiftatnmad 

Muhammad was bom into the Arabian external proletariat of 
the Roman Empire in an age when the relations between the 
Empire and Arabia were coming to a crisis* At the turn of the 
sixth and seventh centuries of the Chriatian Em the satumtion- 
point had been reached in the impregnation of Arabia with cultural 
infiucnces from the Empire. Some reaction from Arabia, in the 
form of a counter-discharge of energy 1 was bound to ensue; it 
Wag the career of Muhammad (w’hose bfetime was circa a.d* 
57CH-633) that decided the form that this reaction was to takes and 
a movement of Withdraw al-and-Retum was the prelude to each 
of the two crucial new departures upon which Muhammad's life- 
history hinges. 

'i’here were two features in the social life of the Roman Empire 
in Muhammad^s day that would make a particubriy deep im¬ 
pression on the mind of an Arabian observer because, in Arabia, 
they w’ere both conspicuous by their absence. The first of these 
features was monotheism in- religion. The second was Uw and 
order in government, Muhammad s life-work consisted in trans¬ 
lating each of these elements in the social fabric of 'Rum' into an 
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Arabian vernacular vc^ion and incorporating both his Arabianized 
monotheism and hi$ Arabianized imperium into a sinele master- 
insmution—the aJI-embracing institution of Islam^to which he 
succeeded m imparting such titanic driving-force that the new 
dispensation, which had been designed by its author to meet the 
needs of the barbarians of Arabia, burst tlie bounds of the penin- 

ilu the entire Syriac World from the shores of the 

Coasts of the Euraaian Steppe^ 
life-work, u^n which Muhammad appears to have cm- 
hvrt cl- fortieth year {circa a.d. 609), was achieved in 

_ , these stages Muhammad was concerned 

^religious mission; in the second stage the 
rcli^ioua mission was overlaid, and almost overwhelmed, by the 
political enterprise. Muhammad’s original entry upon a purely 
religious mission was a sequel to his return to the parochial life 
withdrawal of some fifteen years' duration 
into the life of a caravan-trader between the Arabian oases and the 
J«ert-pDrta of the Roman Empire along the fringes of the 
North Arabian Steppe. The second, or politico-religious stage in 

or Prophet’s wiihdiSwal 

Tf from hia native oasis of Mecca to the rival oasis 

of \athnb. thent^forth known par exalleitce as Medina- 'the 
Prophet). In the Hijrah, which has been recognized 
by Muslims as such 3 crucial event that it has been adopred as 

l^hunteTf!? ^luliammad left Mecca as 

a hunted furtive. After a seven years' absence (a.d. 623^) he 

Moi^hiavelli 

Machiavein (a.d. 1469-1527) rvas a citl2en of Florence who was 
twenty-five yeans old when Charles VIII of France Sjvsed rh^ 
Alps and overran Italy with a French army in 14,9^. He^thJs 
belonged o a generation which was just kd enSth to have 
as she had iMcn during her age of immlnity from 
barbarian invasions’; and he ved long enoueh to«e.* ii,„ » - ^ 

b«»m« ,h. fo?V„"bTf 

sundry Transalpinr! nr Tnnsmarinc Powrrr, whir* to^ld 
»d „r rhd, rrlrnmaring vianri„“.'Si‘n'r 

one another s psp an oppressive hegemony over the on^ 
independent Italian city-states. This impact upon Italv r!f T 

Ill rLdT'* generation of MaS' 

velh had to encounter and the experience throueh whir!. »h5 
hnd to l,.ei nod .ho ntpnriencu tS .h= mn«'SSiclll'.it'Jg 
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Italians of thi^ general ion to meet inasmuch as it was one which 
had not been tasted, either by them or by their forefatherSp for 
the beat part of two-and~a-half centuries. 

Machia%^e]li w-as endowed by nature with consummate political 
ability; he had an insatlabte zest for exercising hi^ talents. Fortune 
had made him a citbcn of Florence! (>ne of the leading cily-atates 
of the peninsula, and merit won him^ at the age of hventy-nine^ 
the post of Secretary to the Government, Appointed to this 
important office in 149S, four years after the first French inv-asioilp 
he acquired a first-hand know [edge of the new 'barbarian" Powders 
in the course of his official duties. xAfier fourteen years of this 
experience he had become perhaps belter qualified than any other 
living Italian for taking a hand in the urgent task of helping Italy 
to work out her political salvatioOp when a turn in the wheel ol 
Florentine domestic politics suddenly expelled him from his field 
of practical activity* In 1512 he was deprived of his Secretaryslup 
of State and in ihe following year he suffered imprisonment and 
torture; and, although he \V2S lucky enough to emerge again aJive, 
the price which he had to pay for his release from prison was a 
perpetual rustication on his farm in the Florentine countryside. 
The break In his career was complete; yet^ in putting him to the 
proof of this tremendous personal challenge^ Fortune did not find 
Machiavelli wanting in the power to make an effective respon^. 

In a letter written very shortly after his rustication to a friend 
and former colleague he describes In detail and with an almost 
humorous detachment the manner of life which he has now 
mapped out for himself. Rising with the sun, he devotes him^lf 
during the hours of daylight to the humdrum social and sporting 
activities suitable to the manner of life now forced upon him. 
But that is not the end of his day* 

'Wliern the evening conies 1 return to ihc house and go into my study; 
and at the door I take off my country clothes, aEJ caked w ith mud and 
slimCp and put on court dress; and when I am th^ decently re-clad I 
enter into the ancient mansions of the men of ancient days. And there 
I am received by my hosts with all lovingkindncss, and I feast myactf 
on that food which alone is my true nourishment, and which I was 
born for/ 

In these hours of scholarly research and meditation was con¬ 
ceived and wfiLlen The Frm«; and the concluding chapter of the 
famous treatise, which is an 'Exhortation to liberate Italy from the 
Barbarians^ reveals the intention that Machiavelli had in mind 
when he cook up his pen to write. He was addressing himself 
once more to the one vital problem of contemporary Italian 
statesmanship in the hope that perhaps^ even now, he might help 
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to bring that pixtblem to solution by transmuting into creadvr 
thought the energies which had been deprived of their practical 
outlet. ^ 

In fact, of course, the political hope that animates The Prince 
was utterly disappointed. The boob failed to achieve its author’s 
nnmediate aim; but this is not to say that The Prince was a failure, 
for the pursuit of practical politics by literary means was not the 
essence of the business which MachiavelJi was going about when, 
evening after evening in his remote farm-house, he entered into 
the mansions of the men of ancient days. Through his writings 
Alachiavetli was able to return to the world on a more ctheriaJ 
plane, on which his effect on the world has been vastly greater 
than the highest possible achievement of a Florentine Secretary of 
State immersed in the details of practical politics. In those magic 
houre of caz/wms when he rose above his vexation of spirit 
Macfeavelh succeeded in transmuting his practical energies into 
a series of mighty intellectual worbs^T/w Prince. The Disconrtes 
OB Ltvy, The Art of War The History of Ftorence^yn^ith have 
been the seeds of our modem W'eslcm political philosophy, 

Dante 


Two hundred >^ars earlier the history of the same city furnished 
a curiously parallel example. For Dante did not accomplish his 
hfe-work till ^ had b«n dnven to withdraw from his native city. 

Beatrice, only to sec her die 
before him, still the wife of another man. In Florence he went 
into pohtics only to be sentenced to exile, an exile from which 
he never returned. Yet, m losing his birthright in Florence, Dante 
citizenship of the world; for in exile the genius 
which had b«n cros^d in politics after being crossed in love found 
Its life-tvork m creating the Divma Commedia. 


(3) W'lTHDRAWAL AND RETURN- CREATi™ 
MINORITIES 


Athens m the Second Chapter of the Grotelh of the Hellenic Society 
A conspicuous example of Withdrawaband-Rctum which has 
come to our notice m other connexions, is the behaviour of the 
Athenians m the crisis into which the Hellenic Society was thrown 
by the presentation of the Malthusian challenge in the ciphth 
centurv^ b.c. ^ 


We have noticed that the first reaction of Athens to this problem 
of over-popuUtion was ostensibly negative. She did not like so 
many of her neighbours, react to it by estabUshing colonies over¬ 
seas, and she did not. like the Spartans, react to it by seizing the 
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trrritory of adjoiriing Greek city-states and converting their 
inhabitants into serfs. In this age, so long as her neighbouiB 
were content to leave heralonCp Athens continued to play an appa¬ 
rently passive role* The first glimpse of her deinonic latent energy 
was to be seen in her violent reaction against the attempt of the 
Spartan king Cleomenes I to bring her under the Lacedaemonian 
hegemony. By her vigorous reaction against Lacedaemon, follow¬ 
ing her abstention from the colonizing movement, Athens had 
more or less deliberately segregated herself from the rest of the 
Hellenic World for upwards of two centuries. Yet these tw^o 
centuries had not been for Athens a period of inactivity. On the 
contraryj she had taken advantage of this long seclusion to con¬ 
centrate her energies upon solving the general Hellenic problem 
by an origina] solution of her own—an Athenian solution which 
proved its superiority by continuing to work when the colonizing 
solution and the Spartan solution were bringing in diminishing 
returns. It was only in her own good time, when she had re¬ 
modelled her traditional institutions to suit her new way of life, 
that Athens at last returned to the arena* But, when she returned^ 
it w'as with an impetus unprecedented in Hellenic history. 

Athens proclaimed her return by the sensational gesture of 
throwing dow^n the gauntlet to the Persian Empire. It was Athens 
who responded—when Sparta hung back—to the appeal of the 
Asiatic Greek insurgents in ^99 b,c.» and from that day onwards 
Athens stcKxl out as the protagonlsi in the Fifty Years" War 
between Hellas and the Syriac universal state. For upwards of two 
centuries from the beginning of the fifth century h.c* onwards the 
roie of Athens in Hellenic histoiy was the absolute antithesis of the 
role that she had been playing for an equal period of time before. 
During this second period she was always in the thick of the melee 
of Hellenic inter-state politics, and it was not until she found her¬ 
self hopelessly outclassed by the new Titans bom of Alexander's 
Oriental adventure that she reluctantly renounced the status and 
the burdens of a Hellenic Great Power. Nor was her w^ithdrawal 
after her final overthrow by Macedon in zbz b,c. the end of her 
active participation in Hellenic history. For, long before she fell 
behind in the military and political race, she had made herself 
^the education of Hellaa*^ in every other field. She had given the 
Pldlenic culture a permanent Attic impress which it still retains 
in the eyes of posterity. 

Italy in tkc Second Chapter of the Grou^th of the IVeitern Society 

We have already noticed^ in touching upon Machiavelli, that 
Italy Becured for herself during a period of over tw'o centuries— 
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from the destruction of the Hohenstaufen in the middle of the 
thirteenth century to the French invasion at the end of the fifteenth 
century—a withdrawa] from the tumultuous feudal semi-barba- 
nsm of Transalpine Europe. The greatest achievements of the 
^tiuian genius during those tivo-and*a-half centuries of immunity 
had not been extensive but intensive, not material but spiritual 
In architecture m sculpture, in painting, in literature and in 
almost every other province in the realm of aesthetic and general 
culture, the Italians had been performing works of creation 
which bear comparison with the achievements of the Greeks 
dunng an equal period in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. 
Indeed the kahana sought inspiration from this Ancient Greek 
pnius by evoking the ghost of the extinct Hellenic culture, looking 
back to the Greek achievement as something absolute, standard 
and classic, to be imitated but not surpassed; and we, following in 
their footsteps, established a system of ‘classical' education which 
has only recently been giving way before the claims of latter-day 
technology. In fine, the Italians had used their hard-won immunity 
from alien domination to create, within their precariously shcl- 
tenc^d peninsula, an Italian World in which the level of Western 
Civilization had been raised precociously to such a pitch that the 
difterence m degree became tantamount to a difference in kind 
By the close of the fifteenth century they felt themselves to be so 
far superior to other Westerners that—half in conceit and half in 
earnest—they revived the term ‘barbarians’ to describe the 
peoples beyond the Alps and across the Tyrrhene Sea. And 
then these latter-day ‘barbarians' began to act in character bv 
showing themselves politically and militarily wiser than the 
Italian chitdren of light. 

As the new Italian culture radiated out of the peninsula in ail 
directions it quickened the cultural growth of the peoples round 
about, and quickened it first in the grosser elements of culture- 
such as political organization and military technique—in which 
the effect of radiation is always most prompt to make itself felt- 
and when the ‘barbarians’ had mastered these Italian arts they were 
able to apply them on a vastly larger scale tlian the scale of the 
Italian city-states. 

The explanation of the ‘barbarians’ ’ success in achievine a 
scale of organization which the Italians had found to be beyond 
their powers lies in the faa that the ‘barbarians' were applvine 
the le^ns learnt from the Italians in far easier circumstances 
those that were the Italians’ lot, Italian statesmanship was 
hand Kipped and 'barbarian’ statesmanship facilitated bv the 
operation of one of the regular Jaws of 'the Balance of Poweri. 
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The Balance of Power is a system of political dynamics that 
comes into pby whenever a society articulates itself into a number 
of mutually independent local sitates; and the Italian Society that 
had differentiated itself from the rest of Western Christendom 
had at the same time articulaEed itself in this vtry way. The 
movement to extricate Italy from the Holy Roman Empire had 
been carried through by a host of city-states which were striving, 
each for itself, to assert a right of local self-determination; thus 
the creation of an Italian World apart and the articulation of this 
world into a multiplicity of states were coeval events, fn such a 
world the Balance of Power operates in a general way to keep the 
average calibre of states low in terms of eveiy criterion for the 
measurement of political power: in territory^ population and 
wealth. For any state which threatens to increase its calibre above 
the prevailing average becomes subject^ almost automatically, to 
pressure from all the other states within reach; and it is one of 
the laws of the Balance of Power that this pressure is greatest at 
the centre of the group of states concerned and weakest at the 
periphery. 

At the centre any move that any one state makes with a view to 
its o%vn aggrandizement is jealously watched and adroitly countered 
by all its neighbours^ and the sovereignty over a few square miles 
becomes a subject for the stubbomest contention. On the peri- 
phciy, by contrast, competition la relaxed and small efforts w^ill 
secure great results. The I/nited States can expand unobtrusively 
from the Atlantic to the Padfic, and Russia can expand from the 
Baltic to the Pacific, while all the efforts of France or Germany 
w’ill not suffice to obtain unchallenged possession of Alsace or of 
Posen. 

What Russia and the United States are to the old and cramped 
nation-states of \Vesiem Europe to-day, those communities them¬ 
selves four hundred years ago—a France politically Italianized by 
Louie XI, a Spain politically ftalianized by Ferdinand of Aragon 
and an England politically Italianized by the early Tudors—were 
to such contemporarj' Italian city-states aa Florence, Venice and 
Milan. 

On a comparative view we can see that the Athenian w^iihdrawal 
in the eighth, seventh and sixth centuries n.c. and the Italian 
withdrawal in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
of the Christian Era display a strong resemblance to one another. 
In both cases the withdrawal, on the political plane, was complete 
and persistent. In both cases the self-segregating minority devoted 
its energies to the task of finding some solution for a problem that 
confronted the whole society* And in both cases the creative 
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of creation 

TbanH temporarily 

abandoned, and set ,ts imp™ upon the whole body social 

dJri^'fh ■''IT Athens and hJv soIvS 

dunng their withdrayval were much the same. Like Attica in 

-Tf Christendom served 

^11 experiment of ttans^ 

ormmg a localJy self-sufficient agricultural sodety into an inter- 

cornmerdal society was 

to h^nTth ^ T traditional institutions in order 

r S""" “nforraity with the new way of life. A com^ 
merciahzcd and industrialized Athens changed over, on the 
political plane, from an aristocratic constitution based on birth to 
a bourgeois constitution based on nronertv A rnmm„. a 

“ct fra'^hs'T* T”" V ^1^"’ " 

t II “ ■ between the individual citizens 

^ Mveregn governments whose sovereignty resided 
A-ntselves. These concrete economic SdVSS 

S die "^palpable and imponderable efeations 

ot the Italian genius, were communicated by Italy to Transaloine 
Eu«po from ih^los. ot tho 

Hellenh^'hS*'' ^be respective courses of Western and 

Hellenic lustory diverge, on account of one essential point of dis- 

rhritf T **^ban city-state? in Western 

C^stendom and the position of Athens in Hellas. Athens was a 
city-state returning to a world of city-states; bur the dlv^Ste 

c?me"to hi ^be Italian world-within-a-world had likewise 
come to be organized in the course of the Middle Ajjes was nor 
the onginal basis of social articulation in Western Christendom 
Its oagmal basis w-^ feud^ism, and the greater part of Western 
C hnstc ndom waa still organized on a feudal basis at the close of the 
^teenth century when the Italian dty-statea were re-absorbed into 
the main body of th^ Western Society. 

This situation prc«nted a problem which could, theoreticallv 
be solved in cither of two ways. In order to place itself in a oo^iitinn’ 
to adopt the new s^ial inventions which Italy had to offer ^Trans 
alpine Europe might either break with its feudal past and ^airicu 
late Itself throughout on a city-state basis; or it might modify the 
Italian inventions in such a way as to make them workable on th,. 
feud^ basis and the corresponding kingdom-state sale. In spite 
of the fa« that city-state systems had achieved a condderabl? 
nieasure of success m Switzerland. Swabia. Franconia.X N?S! 
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Lands and on the North German plain, where the key-poinls 
Controlling inJand and maritime waterways were the cities of the 
Hanseatic League^ it was the non-city-state solution of the problem 
that was generally adopted beyond the Alps. And this brings us 
to another chapter of Western history and to another equally 
remarkable and fruitful withdrawaJ-and-retum. 

England in th€ Thhd Chapter aj the Gtatstk aj th^ Wedem Sod^ty 

The problem now confronting the Western Society was how^ to 
change over from an agricultural aristocratic to an industrial 
democratic way of life without adopting the city-state system. 
This challenge was taken up in Swit£erland| in Holland and in 
England^ and it eventually received an English solution. All these 
three countries w^ere furnished with some degree of assistance 
from the geographical environment in their withdrawals from the 
general life of Europe: Switzerland by her mountairiaf Holland 
by her dykes and England by the Channel. The Swiss had 
successfully surmounted the crisis of the late medieval city-state 
cosmos by establishing a form of fcdcradon, and had maintained 
their independence, first against the Hapsburg and ihen against 
the Burgundian Power* The Dutch had established their inde¬ 
pendence against Spain and had federated as seven United 
Provinces, The English had been cured of their ambition to 
conquer Continental dependencies by their ultimate failure in the 
Hundred Y^ears* War and, Uhe the Dutch, they had repelled under 
Elizabeth the aggression of Catholic Spain, From that time on¬ 
wards until the war of 1914-18 the avoidance of ConunentaJ 
entanglements was accepted, without further question, as one of 
the fundamental and perpetual aims of British foreign policy. 

But these three local minorities were not all equally well placed 
for putting their common policy of withdrawal into effect. The 
Swiss mountains and the Dutch dykes w^ere less effective barriers 
thsn the English Channel. The Dutch never entirely recovered 
from their wars with Louis XIV, and both Dutch and Swiss were 
for a time swallowed up in NapoIeon^s empire. Moreover the Swiss 
and the Dutch were handicapped in another \v^y as aspirants for 
finding the solution of the problem that we have dready described^ 
They were neither of them fully centralized nation-states but were 
only loosely federated combinations of cantons and cities. I'hus 
it feu to England, mdj after the union of 1707, to the Anglo- 
Scottish United Kingdom of Great Britain, to play in the third 
chapter of the history of Western Christendom the part that Italy 
had played in the second. 

It is to be noticed that Italy herself had begun to feel her w^ay 
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towards transcending the limits of the city*state unit, for, by the 
end of her period of withdrawal, some seventy or eighty indepen¬ 
dent city-states had been reduced through acts of con truest to 
some eight or ten larger combinations. But the result was inade¬ 
quate in two respects. For one thing, these new Italian political 
units, though large by comparison with what had gone before. 
Were still too small to hold their own against the ^barbarians* when 
the period of the invasions began. For another, the form of govern¬ 
ment evolved in these new larger units was always a tyranny, and 
the politipl virtue of the dt^'-state system was lost in the process. 
It was this latter-day Italian despotic system rvhich, crossing the 
Alps, was readily adapted to the larger Transalpine political units 
—by Hapsburgs in Spain, by Valois and Bourbons in France, by 
Hapsbufgs again in Austria, and eventually by Hohenzollems in 
Prussia, But this apparent line of advance proved a blind alley; 
for without the achievement of some kind of political democracy 
it was difficult for the Transalpine countries to emulate the prior 
Italian economic accomplishment—achieved In Italy under the 
city-state dispensation—of advancing from agriculture to com¬ 
merce and industry. 

In England, unlike France and Spain, the growth of autocratic 
monarchy was a challenge which evoked an effective response, and 
the Enghsh response was to breathe new life and import new 
functions into the traditional constitution of the Transalpine body 
politic, which was an English as well as 3 French and a Spanish 
heritage from the common past of Western Christendom. One of 
the traditional Transalpine institutions was the periodical holding 
of a parliament or conference between the Crown and the Estates 
of the Realm for the double purpose of ventilating grievances and 
obtaining a vote of supply for the Crown from the Estates as a quid 
pro qttofoi an honourable undertaking that well-founded grievances 
should be redressed. In the gradual evolution of this institution 
the Transalpine kingdoms had discovered how to overcome their 
regional problem of material scale—-the problem of unmanageable 
numbers and impracticable distances—by inventing or redis¬ 
covering the legal hetJon of ‘representation*. The duty or right 
of every person concerned in the business done by parliament to 
take a personal part in the proceedings—a duty or right self- 
evident in a city-state—was attenuated in these unwieldy feudal 
kingdoms into a right to be represented by projty and a duty on 
the proxy’s part to shoulder the burden of travelling to the place 
where the parliament w'as to be held. 

This feudal institution of a periodical representative and con¬ 
sultative assembly was well fitted for its original purpose of 
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serving as a liaison between the Crown and its subjects. On the 
other hand h was originally not at all well fitted for the task to 
which it was successfully adapted in seventeenth-century England 
—the task of taking over the functions of the Crow^n itself and 
gradually superseding it as the mainspring of political authority. 
Why was it that the English took up, and met successfullyp a 
challenge with w^hich no other contemporary Transalpine king¬ 
dom proved able to cope? 'Fhe answer to this question will be 
found in the fact that England p being smaller than the Conti¬ 
nental feudal kingdoms and possessed of better-defined frontiers^ 
achieved far earlier than her neighbours a really national as distinct 
from a feudal existence. It is no mere paradox to say that the 
strength of English monarchy in the secondp or medieval, chapter 
of the history of Western Christendom made possible its super- 
session by parliamentar}' government in the third chapter* No 
other couni^in the second chapter experienced such authoritative 
and disciplinary control as that exercised by William the Con¬ 
queror, the first and second Henrys, and the first and third 
Edwards. Under these strong rulers England w-as welded into a 
national unity long before anything like it was achieved in France 
or Spain or Germany. Another factor making for the saiTie result 
was the predominance of London. In no other Western Trans¬ 
alpine kingdom did one single city so entirely dw-arf all others. 
At the end of the seventeenth century, when the population of 
England was still snsignificant in comparison vvith that of France 
or Germany and less than that of Spain or Italy^ London was 
already in all probability the largest city in Europe- In factp one 
may assert that England succeeded in solving the problem of 
adapting the Italian city-state system to public life on a nadond 
scale because, more than any of the other Transalpine nationSp 
she had already achieved-^through her small siKe^, her firm fron¬ 
tiers^ her strong kings and the predominance of her one great 
city—something of the compactness and self-conscious ness of a 
city-state writ large, 

Vetp even when full allowance is made for these favourable 
conditionSp the English achievement of pouring the new wine of 
Renaissance Itatian administrarive efficiency into the old bottles 
of medievTil Transalpine parliamentarism, without allowing these 
old bottles to burst, is a constitutional triumph that can only be 
regarded as an astonishing tour de forct. And this English con¬ 
stitutional tour de foree of carrj'ing parliament across the gulf 
that divides the criticism of government from its conduct was 
performed for the Western Society by the English creative mino¬ 
rity during the first phase of its withdrawal from Continental 
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entanglements, a period covering the Eliaabethan Age and the 
greater part of the seventeenth century. When, in response to 
the challenge from Louis XlV, the English made a partial and 
temporal^ return to the Continental arena, under the brilliant 
leadership of Marlborough, the Continental peoples began to 
late notice of what the islanders had been doing. The age of 
Anglomame, as the French sometimes called it, set in. Montes¬ 
quieu praised—and misunderstood—the English achievement. 
Aaglorname, in the form of a cult of constitutional monarchy, was 
one of the pow'der trains that fired the French Revolution, and it 
is a matter of common knowledge that, as the nineteenth century 
passed into the ttventicLh, all the peoples of the Earth became 
possessed of an ambition to clothe their political nakedness with 
parliamentary fig-leaves. This widespread worship of English 
political institutions at the latter end of the third chapter of 
W'estem history clearly corresponds with the worship of Italian 
culture at the latter end of the second phase, at the turn of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, an Italy-worship of which the 
most obvious illustration for Englishmen is the fact that more 
than three-quarters of Shakespeare’s fictional plays are based on 
Italian tales. Indeed Shakespeare, in Richard //, alludes to, and 
mocks at, the Italomame which his own choice of stories illustrates. 
The worthy old Duke of York is made to say that the foolish young 
king b led astray by— 

Report of fashiom in protid Italy, 

Whose nmniitrs sriJl our tardy apisK nattoo 

Limp^ after in baae LmltatioqJ 

The dramatist, in his usual anachronistic mannei:, is attributing 
to the age of Chaucer what was more characteristic of his own 
age—thoughp fpr that matteri Chaucer aaid his age saw the be¬ 
ginnings of it. 

The English political invention of Parliamentary Government 
provided a propitious social setting for the subsequent English 
invention of Industrialism. "Democracy" in the sense of a system 
of government in which the executive is responsible to a parlia¬ 
ment which is representative of the people, and “Industrialism" 
in the sense of a s)^tem of machine-production by "hands^ con¬ 
centrated in factories, are the two master-institutions of our age. 
They have come to prevail because they offer the best solutions 
which our Western Society has been able to find for the problem 
of transposing the political and economic achiewment of the 
Italian city-state culture from the city-state to the kingdom scale; 

* Shttknpc^jr; Ruhard tA* St€ond, Act k. £i, U, ai-jt 
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and both these solutions have been worked nut in England in the 
age of what one of her latter-day statesmen has caUed her 'splendid 
i^Iation^ 

What U lobe Russia*s Rote in our FFer/em History T 

In the txjntemporary history of the Great Society into which 
our Western Christendom has expanded^ ran we again discern 
symptoms of that tendency of one age to overbalance into the next^ 
and of one section! of a whole society to solve in isolation the prob¬ 
lem of the future while the rest are still working out the implica¬ 
tions of the past, w^hich signifies that the process of growth is ctitl 
continuing? Now that the problems set to us by Italian solutions 
of earlier problems have themselves received their English solu¬ 
tions, are these English solutions giving rise to new problems in 
their tum? We arc already alive^ in our generation, to two new 
challenges to which we have been exposed by the triumph of 
Democracy and Industrialism. In particuIaTp the economic 
system of Industriaiismp which means local specialization in 
skilled and costly production for a w^orld-wide market, demands 
the establishment of some kind of world order as its frame\vork. 
And, in general, both Industrialism and Democracy demand from 
human nature a greater individual self-control and mutual toler-^ 
anee and public-spirited co-operation than the human social 
animal has been apt to practise, because these new institutions 
have put an unprecedentedly powerful drive Into all human social 
actions. It is generally agreed, for example, that, in the social and 
technological circumstances in w^hich wt now find ourselveSt the 
continued existence of our dvilbation depends on the elimination 
of vvar as a method of settling our differences. Here we are only 
concerned to observe whether these challenges have evoked any 
fresh examples of a withdrawal, to be followed by a return. 

It is too early to make any certain pronouncements upon a 
chapter of history that is clearly at present in its opening stages^ 
but we may venture to speculate whether we have not here an 
explanation of the present posture of Russian Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom. In the Russian Communist movement wc have already 
detected, under a Western masquerade, a "Zealot' attempt to break 
away from the W'esterni^atiori ivhich had been imposed upon 
Russia two centuries before, by Peter the Great; and at the same 
time we have seen this masquerade passing over, willy-nilly, into 
earnest. We have concluded that a Western revolutionary move¬ 
ment, which has been taken up by an unwillingly Westernized 
Russia as an anti-Western gesture# has turned out to be a more 
potent agency of Westernisation in Russia than any conventionai 
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Application of the Western social creed; and we have tried to 
express this latest outcome of the social intercourse between 
Russia and the West in the formula that a rebtion which ^K-as 
oncft an external contact bett^'cen two separate societies has been 
transformed into an mtcmal experience of the Great Society into 
which Russia has now been incorporated. Can we go farther and 
that Russia, being now incorporated into the Great SocietVp 
h^ at the same time been making a withdrav^^l from its Gommon 
Itfe in order to play the part of a creative minority which %^ill 
strive to work out some solution for the Great Socie^^s current 
problems? It is at least conceivable^ and is believed by manv 
admirera of the present Russian experiment, that Russia will make 
her return to the Great Society in this creative role. 


XTL DIFFERENTIATION THROUGH GROWTH 

W K now compkced our mveatigation of process 
through ^vhich c|vilkations grow and, in the scleral insiances 
which we have examined, ihe process seems to be one attd the 
same^ Growth is achieved when an individuaL or a minority or a 
whole society replies to a challenge by a response which not only 
answers that challenge but also exposes the respondent to a fresh 
challenge w^hich demands a further response on his part. Elic 
although the process of growth may be uniform the experience of 
the various parties that undergo the challenge is not the same. 
The varieiy of experience in confrondng a single series of common 
challenges is manifest when we compare the experiences of the 
several diUcrent communities into which any single society is 
ardculaied. Some succumb, while others strike out a successful 
response through a creative movement of Withdrawaband-Return, 
w^hile others neither succumb nor succeed but manage to survive 
until the member which has succeeded shows them the new path' 
way, abng^ which they follow^ tamely in the footsteps of the 
pioneers. Each successive dial tenge thu^ produces differentiation 
within the societv', and the longer the series of challenges the more 
sharply pronounced will this differentiation beconie. Moreover, 
if the proce^ of gfow'th thus gives rise to differentiation within a 
single growing society' where the challenges are the same for all, 
then^ a fortioTf^ the same process must differentiate one growing 
society from another where the challenges themselves differ in 
character. 

A conspicuous LI lustration presents itself in the domain of art, 
for it is generally recognized that every civilization creates an 
artistic style of its own; and if w'e are attempting to ascerEam the 
limits of any particular civilization in space or time we find that 
the aesdieiic test is the surest as welt as the subtlest. For example, 
a survey of the artistic styies that have prevailed in Fgy'pt brings 
out the fact that the art of the Fre-Dynastic Age is not yet charac¬ 
teristically Egvptiac, whc^ca‘^ the Coptic art has discarded the 
characteristically Egypiiac traits; and on this evidence we can 
establish the time-span of the Eg)-ptiae Civilization. By the same 
test we can ci^tabliah the dates at which the Mellenic Civilization 
emerged from beneath the crust of the Minoan Society, and at which 
it disintegrated to make way for the Orthodox Christian Society^. 
Again, the style of the ?^Iinuan artefacts enables us to delimit the 
extension in space of the Minoan Civilization in the various stages 
of its history^ 
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If, then, it is accepted that every civili^aiion has a style of its 
own in the domain of art, we ha ve to inquire whether the qualita¬ 
tive uniqueness which is the essence of style can appear in this one 
domain wlAouc per^'ading all the parts and organs and institutions 
and activ^iLie$ of each separate civilization. Without entering on 
any ambitious inquiriw in this direction we can assert this wclJ- 
recogniised fact that different civilis^ations lay differing degrees of 
emphasis on p^icular lines of activity. The Hellenic Civ ilization, 
for example^ displays a manifest tendency lowards a predominantly 
aesthetic outlook on life as a whole, illustrated by the fact that the 
Greek adjective kuAv?. w^hich properly denotes what is aesdieti- 
rally beautiful, is employed indiscriminately to stand, in addition, 
for what IS morally good. On the other hand, the Indk Civilization, 
as w'ell as the affiliated Hindu Civilization, displays an equally mani- 
fest tendency towards an outlook that is predominaittly religious, 
j-i' Western Civilization we find no 

difficulty in detecting our own bent or bias. It is, of course, a 
penchant towards machinery: a concentration of interest and effort 
and abibty upon applying the discoveries of natural science to 
material puiposes through the ingenious construction of material 
and ^lal clockwork—material engines such as motor-cars, wrist* 
watches and bombs, and social engines such as parliamentary' 
constitutions, state systems of insurance and militar)' mobiliza¬ 
tion time-tahles. And this has been our penchant longer than wc 
commonly suppose. Western man was regarded as disgustingly 
materialistic by the cultivated ilite of other civilizations long before 
the so-called 'Machine Age’. Anna Comnena, the Byzantine 
pnne^ turned historian, sees our eleventh-centuiy forebears in 
just this light, as appears in the mixture of horror with contempt 
which IS her reaction to the mechanical ingenuity of the Crusaders* 
cross-bow, a Western novelty of her day which—with the charac- 
terisuc precocity of lethal inventions—preceded by several cen- 
turira the mvention of clockwork, which ivas medieval Western 
man s chef-d'aiuvrf m the application of his mechanical bent to 
the less fascinating arts of peace. 

Some recent Western writers, more particularly Spengler have 
pursued this subject of the ‘characters’ ot the different civilizations 
to a point at which wber diagnosis passes over into arbitrary 
fantasy. We have perhaps said enough to establish the fact that 
ffiffcrentiation of some kind does take place, and wc should be in 
danger of losing our sense of proportion if we lost sight of the 
equally certain and more significant fact that the variety mani- 
rested in human life and institutions is a superficial phenomenon 
which masks an underlying unity without impairing it 
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We have compared out civilizations to rock-climbers, and on 
the showing of this simile the several climbers^ though they are 
certainly separate individuals^ are all engaged on an identical 
^rrr ^ attempting to scale the face of the same 

cliff from the same starting-point on a ledge below towards the 
ffime gfkal on a ledge above. The underlying unity is apparent 
here; and it appears again if we vary our simile and think of the 
growths of civ ilizations in terms of the Parable of the Sower. The 
Meds sown are separate seeds, and each seed has its own destiny. 
Yet the seeds are all of one kindj and they are all sown by one 
So>ver m the hope of obtaining one harvest* 


IV 

THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
XIII. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

breakdo™s of civiliKations is more obvious 

Srn^^ll fr?! senses of dviJii-.a. 

pns call for explanation in view of the mere fact that this ^nedcs 

^ r’^'' enumerate twenty- 

, pre^ntatnes of it—jududm^ in tliat iiuinbtr tlie five 

infested civilij-ations and ipnonng the aboriive dvjiixaiions Wc 
may now gu on to observe that, of these twenvy-eiEht no 1^’ tha^ 
eighteen are now dead and buried ’J'he n n « .rvl? ' 

N^r Ss^ha of Orthodox Chrisrendum in tite 

sodeti« aS J1 in th i^olyii^sian and Nomad 

r £ lHn“ 

df the dtdid. »d wi, ,.h.„'. 
a reprieve by isubmirtuig lo torciblt; tiulifii-^i m 

.ta„. Fdt . WS„™ sntZ. ", ‘ 

tonid.. Empire into which ,h= Hdicwic Society wen Ibid J 
gathered up lu the penultimate diauter of ]» Tf 

glimre a. ..ch of the hying dviiicedoos, „Ul» tlL7;„'„rn"w” 

?' ”“” ''’I'’’' '■f “nko-ioil Ehnsrenhn,,, 

been through a mu versa! state m the shape ot theirm.ni.Tr ■ 
that the offshoot of Onhudox Ciiristendom in Russia emieZuto 
a univeraal state towards the end of the fifteenth c -n “ A 
tne politicaJ tinificatioti of .Musoow and Novgorod ■ 

Hindu Civilization has had ns uLversalTitu^i' S.h.I 
Empire and its suouissor. the Brtush Raj; the mam body ofte 
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Far Eastern Civilination in the Mongol Empire and its resuscita-* 
non at the hands of the Manchus; and the Japanese offshoot of the 
rar Eastern Civilisation in the shape of the Totugawa Shogunate+ 
As for the Islanuc Socieiy, we may perhaps discern an ideological 
premonition of a universal state in the Pan-Jslamic Movement 
If vve accept this phenomenon of a universal state as a token 
of decline^ we shall conclude that all the six non-Western dviliaa- 
dons alivie to-day had broken down internaUy before they were 
broken in upon by the impact of the Western Civilization from 
outside. At a later stage of this Study we shall find reason for 
believing that a civilization which has become the victim of a 
suec^sful intrusion has already in fact broken down inte rnall y 
and IS no longer in a state of growth. For our present purpose it 
js enough to observ'C that of the living civilizations every one has 
already broken dottm and is in process of disintegration except 
our own. 

And what of our Western Civilization ? It has manifestly not 
yet reached the stage of a universal state. But we found, in an 
^rlier chapter, that the universal state is not the first stage in 
disintegration any mom than it is the last. It is followed by what 

" u j and preceded by what w'e have 

called a time of troubles’, which seems usually to occupy several 
^ ^ ^iieratioii tvere to peniiit ourselves to 
judge by the purely subjective criterion 01 our own teeJing about 
our own age, the best judges ^^ouid prouabiv oeclare tlmt our 
time of troubles’ had undoubtedly dcacencicd upon us. But let 
Us this quesiion op-ca for tin: 

We have already defined the iiatuie of these uieakdowns of 
avilizations. I'hcy are failures in an audacious aiCempt to ascend 
from the level of a primitive fiuntaniLy to tile height of some 
superhuman kind of living, and we have described the casu allies 
in this great enterprise by the use of various similes. We have, 
for example, compared them to climbers w'ho fad to liieir dt:ath[ 
or to an ignominious state of Jii‘c-in-death, upon the Jedge froni 
which they have last started, before compieting die piieh' and 
gelling a new resting-place on the ledge above. We have also 
described the nature of these breakdowns in iiuu-inaLe.-ial tenns 
as a lo^ of creauve power in the souls of creative individuals or 
niinorities, a loss which divests tlunn of their magic power to 
influence the soida of the unereativc luasses. Where there is no 
creation there is no mimesis. 1 he piper ivho has lost his tunning 
^ no longer conjure the fccr of the multitude into a dance; and 
If, m rage and panic, he now attempts to cuuven himself into a 
dnll-sergeaiit or a slave-driver, and to coerue by physical force a 
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peopift that he can now no longer lead by his old magnetic charm, 
then all the more surely and swiftly he defeats his own intention i 
for the followers who had merely flagged and fallen out of step 
as the heavenly music died awav will be stung bv a touch of the 
whip into active rebellion. 

^Ve Iwve seen, in fact, that when, in the history of any society, 
a Creative minority degenerates into a dominant minority which 
attempts to retain by force a position that it has ceased to merit, 
this change in the character of the ruling element provokes, on the 
other side, the secession of a proletariat which no longer admires 
and imitates its mlers and revolts against Us servitude. We have 
also seen that this proletariat, when it asserts itself, is divided from 
the outset into tw'o distinct parts, TTiere is an internal proletariat, 
prostrate and recalcitrant, and an externa! proletariat beyond the 
frontiers tvho now violently resist incorporation. 

On this showing, the nature of the breakdowns of dviliaations 
tan be summed up in three points: a failure of creative power in 
the minority, an answering tvithdrawal of mimesis on the part 
of the majority and a consequent losa of social unity in the society 
as a whole. \Vith this picture of ihe nature of these brrakdowns 
m our mind, we ™y now proceed to inquire into their cause: an 
inquiry which will occupy all the rest of this part of our Study 
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W flAT, iKen, causes the breakdowns of civilizations p Before 
applying our own method, which involves the marshalling 
of the relevant concrete facts of history, we had better pass in 
review rertain solutions of the problem which soar higher in 
^arch of their evidence and rely for proof either on tinprovable 
dogmas or else on things outside the sphere of human history. 
One of the perennial inJirmities of human beings is to asenbe 
their own failure to forces that are cntirelv beyond their control 
1 his mental maneeuvre is particularly attractive to sensitive minds 
in periods of decline and fall; and in the decline and fall of the 
iTelIcnic Civilization it was a commonplace of various schools of 
philosophers to explain the social decay which thev deplored but 
could not arrest as the incidental and inevitable effect of an all- 
pervasive onset of‘cosmic senescence'. This was the philosophy 
of Lucretius (cf. De Rervm Notura, Bk. 11 ,11. j 144-74) in the last 
generation of the Hellenic time of troubles, and the same theme 
recurs in a work of controversy written by one of the Fathers of 
the \\ cstem Church, St. Cyprian, when the Hellenic universal state 
was beginning to break up three hundred years later. He writes: 

\ ou might to be aware that the age is now senile. It has not now the 
stamina that used to make it upstanding, nor the vigour and robustness 
tn^t u^d to it fiirong, , , , Then; Is a ditninution in the winter 
rains that give noumhment (0 the seeds in the earth, and in the sumnicr 
heats that ripen the harvests.... This is the sentence that has been 
passed upon the World; this is the law of God; that what has been 
must die, and what has grown up must grow old.' 

Modern physical science has knocked the bottom out of this 
thcoiy, at any rate so far as any civilization now extant is con¬ 
cerned. It is true that fnodem physicists envisage, in an unimagin¬ 
ably distant future, a ‘running down’ of the ’clock’ of the Universe 
as a consequence of the inevitable transformation of matter into 
radiation, but tliat future is, as ive have said, unimaginably distant. 
Sir James Jeans writes: 

‘Taking a veiy- gloomy view of the future of the human race, let us 
suppose that it can only expect to survive for two thousand million 
years longer, a period abtjut et|ual to the past age of ihe Earth. Then, 
tegarded as a being destined to live for three-score years and ten* 
Humanity, although it has been bom in a house only seventy years old* 
is itself only three days old.,,, Utterly inexperienced beings, wc are 
standing at the first flush of the dawn of civilization.... In time the 
glorj' of the morning must fade into the light of common day and this 
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in sAiiiiii jar di^iaiic age^ will give plate to evening twilighi, prei^ging the 

filial ctcsiuai night. But we ckiidren of the davkji need give but little 

thought to the far-off suitiiet.'' 


However, our liitter-day Western advocates of a predcstiitarian 
or dctcrniiiiisttc explanation of the breakdowns of civilizations 
do not attempt to link up the destinies of these human institiitioits 
with the destiny of the Physical Utiiverseasawhole. They appeal 
instead to a law of senes«nce and death with a shorter wave- 
"r'rr ’ they claim jurisdiction over the whole kingdom 

0 ife^ on this planett SpengJer, whose method is to set up a 
metapnor and then proceed to argue from it as if it were a Jaiv 
based on observed phenomena, declares that every civilization 
passes through the same succession of ages as a human being; but 

IS eloquence on this theme nowhere amounts to proof, and we have 
a read^ noticed that societies are not in any sense jiving organisms. 
In subjwtivc terms, societies are the intelligible fields of historical 
stu j. In objective terms, they are the common ground between 
Uie respecuve fields of activity of a number of individual human 
beings, who are themselves living organisms but who cannot 
injure up a pant in their own image out of the intersection of 
their own shadows and then breathe into this unsubstantial body 
tne breath of their own life. The individual energies of all the 
human beings who constitute the so-called 'meitibcrs’ of a society 
are the vital forces whose operation works out the history of that 
society, including its time-span. To declare dogmatically that 
every soaety has a predestined time-span is as foolish as it would 
be ^ declare that every play is bound to contain just so many acts. 

We may dismiss the theory that breakdowns occur when each 
civj ization draws nrar the close of its biological life-span, because 
civilizations are entities of a kind that is not subject to the laws 
of biology; but there is^another theory which suggests that, for 
some reason unexplained, the biological quality of the individuals 
whose mutual relations constitute a civilisation mysteriously 

J number of generations; in 

fa«, that the experience of civiLzation is in the long run essentiaUy 

and irr-eiiicdiably dysg^iuc* ' 


Acto parentum^ peior avis, tuljt 
Kas □^qukrea, mox dijmros 
Progenfem vitioaiorem,^ 


* Sir J.: AT iht rv^€r po Si ^ 

* Bk. Ill, Ode vi. lasi ataiirl It 3 ^ Jr? 

very poruailly, rendered: nnjicly, though iurt 

Dck-^nemre iirta' degenerate seed 
We ll MMfi bfsci A fourth'riitc breed. 
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This is to put the cart bcforir th^ horse, and mi stake an effect of 
social decline for the cause of it. For though, in dmes of social 
decline, the mem hers of the declining soci et>^ may seem to dwindle 
into pygmies, or to stiffen into cripples, hy contrast w^ith the 
kingly stature and magnincent activity of their forefathers in the 
age of pocia] growth, to ascribe the malady to degenerarion is a 
false diagnosis. The biological heritage of the epigoni i<5 the same 
as that of the pioneers, and all the pioneers’ endeavours and 
achievements are potentially within their descendants' reach. 
The malady which inhibits the children of the decadence is no 
paralysis of their natural faculties but a breakdown of fheir social 
inheritance, which debars them from finding scope for their 
unimpaired faculties in effective and creative social action. 

This untenable hypothesis that a racial degeneration is the cause 
of a social breakdown is sometimes supported by the observation 
that, during the interregnum that intervenes between the final 
dissolution of a decadent society and the emergence of a netv- 
bom society related to it by affiliation, there is frctjuently a Vdlker- 
w^derung in which the population of the identical home of the 
two successive societies is treated to an infiltration of *ncw blood'. 
On the logic of post hoc prater hoc it is assumed that the fresh 
access of creative power W'hich the new'-bom eivilisjation displays 
in the course of its giow’th is the gift of this *new blood’ from the 
‘pure source' of a ^primitive barbarian race*; and it is then inferred 
that, cqnyer^ly, the loss of creative power in the life of the ante¬ 
cedent dvilizalion must have been doe to some kind of racial 
anaemia or pyaemia which nothing but a fresh infusion of healthy 
blood could cure. 

In support of this view an alleged case in point is cited from the 
history of Italy. It j$ pointed out that the inhabStants of Italy 
exhibited pre-eminent creative power in the lastfour cerihiriesa.c. 
and again during a period of some six centuries from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century of the Christian Era^ and that these 
two periods are separated from one another by a millennium of 
decadence, prostration and convalescence in which it seemed for a 
time as if virtue had gone out of the Italians altogether. These 
striking vicissitudes in Italian history w^Id be inexplicable, sav 
the racialists, if it w'ere not for the infusion of the new blood of 
ihe invading Goths and Lombards into Italian veins during the 
interval between the t^vo great ages of Italian achievement. This 
elixir of life produced in due course, and after centuries of incuba¬ 
tion, the Italian rebirth or Renaissance. It tvas for lack of fresh 
blood that Italy languished and declined under the Roman Empire 
ifter the demonic output of energy in the days of the Roman 
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Republic, And this energy which burst into action with the rise 
of the Republic was doubtless itself the product of an earlier 
infusion of fre^ barman blood during the Volkenvanderune 
which preceded the birth of the Hellenic Civilization, 

inis racial explanation of Italian history up to the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era has a superficial plausibility as long 
as we are content to stop at that point in time. But if we allow 

dav ?tl the sixt^eenth centut>- to the present 

fhJJ that, after a further period of decadence in 

Italy was the scene, in the 
century, of another resurrection so dramatic that the 

qualification, eit- 

S repetition of a medieval Italian experience. 

Outburst preceded this last 

TtiP ^ erif^rgy? The answer is, of course, ‘None’, 

irain immediate cause, historians seem to agree, of the nine- 

chSn^'^ 1'“' - Riwrgiinento was the general shake-up 
challenge adnunistered to Italy by the experience of being 

3 c FmnS ^ Revolutionary and Napo? 

It IS not more difficult to find noti-racial explanations for the 
of thLThrisds^fpJ^^ the beginning of the second millennium 

itstlf in die course of the last two centuries fl c. This last^men- 

wSch b3ht'"Jnor?M ^ militarism 

w^ch brought upon Italy a 1 the appalling train of social evils 

that followed m the ivake of the Hannibalic War, The beginnines 

of siKial recovery in Italy, during the post-Hellenic mtcrSeSltm 

can be traced wirh equal certainty to the work of creativc^erso- 

nahties of the old Italian race, more particularly to Saint Benedict 

and to Pope Gregory the Great, who are the fathers not only of 

the rejuvenated Italy of the Middle Ages but of the netv We'ram 

Civilizauon m which the medieval Italians were participants 

Conversely, when we survey the districts of Italy which^were 

ove^n by the ‘pure-blooded' Lombards, we find that the list 

excludes Venice and the Romagna ^nd other distrim wJS 

played parts m the It^an Renaissance as distinguished as theS 

and far more distinguished than those played bv the cities lcnoi«^ 

» hnv, b.«. c™t«. of Lombard aolhorily: P„t. 

and Spoleto, If we wanted to furbish up a racial exnl*.nr»1I 

evidence tha^t laombard 
blood had proved a tamt rather than an elixir 

hoilln^T? one remaining strong- 

hold m Italian histoiy by sgggesung a non-radal explanation for 
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the rise of the Roman Republic. It can be explained as a response 
to the challenge of Greek and Etruscan colonistation. Were the 
native peoples of the Italian Peninsula to resign themselves to that 
choice between extemtinauon, subjugation or assimilation which 
had been forced by the Greeks on their cousins in Sicily and by 
the Etruscans upon the natives of Umbria? or were they to hold 
their oviji against the intruders by adopting the Hellenic CiviJiaa- 
tion of their own accord and on their own terms (as Japan has 
been adopting that of ^Ves^em Europe), and thereby raising 
themselves to the Greek and Etruscan level of efficiency? 'I'he 
Romans decided to make this latter response, and in taking this 
decision they became the author$ of their OfWT\ subseouent great¬ 
ness. 

We have now disposed of three deterministic explanations of 
the breakdowns of dvilizations: the theory that they are due to 
the running down* of the "dockwork' of the Universe or to the 
senescence of the Eanh; the theory that a dvilizadofij like a 
living organism, has a life-span determined by the biological laws 
of its nature; and the theory that the breakdowns are due to a 
deterioration in the quality of the indi%'iduals participating in a 
dvilization^ ^ a result of their pedigrees* accumulating too long 
a talc of dvilized* ancestors. We have stUl to consider one 
further hypothesb, generally referred to as the cyclical theory of 
history. 

1 he mvenlion of this theory of cycles in the history of Mankind 
ivas a natural corollary' to the sensational astronomical discovery, 
apparently made in the Babylomc Society at some date between 
the eighth and sixth centuries that the three conspicuous and 
familiar cycles—the day-and-night, the lunar month and the solar 
year—were not the only examples of periodic recurrence in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies; that there was also a larger 
co-ordination of stellar movements embracing all the planets as 
well as Earth, Moon and Sun; and that ^the music of the spheres*, 
which was made by the harmony of this heavenly chorus, came 
round full drcle, chord for chord, in a great cjrcle which dwarfed 
the solar year into insigniffcance. The inference was that the 
annual birth and death of vegetation, which was manifestly 
governed by the solar cycle, had its counterpart in a recurrent 
birth and death of all things on the time-scale of the cosmic 
Cjxle. 

The interpretation of human history m these cyclic terms evi¬ 
dently fascinated Plato {Tim^eus, ai E-23 c, and Pafitictis, ^69 C- 
273 e), and the same doctrine reappears in one of the most femous 
passages in Virgih from the Fourth Eclogue:— 
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UJdma Cumaci vtnii jam carniinis aetas; 

Maji^iia ab mtc^ro saecJorum nascltur ofdo. 
lafD redit et virgOj redeunt Satumia rcgaa, 

Jam riDva progctiis^s caelo demittitiir g(ta *. * 

Alier ent turn Tiphys et altera quae vchat Argo 
DeJcetos hemas; emnt ctiam aJtcm beUa 
Atque iterum ad Troiam m^goos mittetur AchilleaJ 
Virgil uses the cj'die theory to adorn a paean of optimism in-^ 
spired by the Augustan pacification of the Hellenic World, But is 
It a matter for congratulation that *tte old will be refought’ ? 
Many individuals who have had reasonably successful and happy 
lives have declared with conviction that they would not like to live 
them over again, and b history at large more worthy of 'encore' 
than average biography ? This question, W'hich Virgil docs not 
face^ is answered by Shelly in the last chorus of his //r//(tr, which 
begins as a Vjrgilian reminiscence and ends on a note which is 
altogether Shelley's o^vn: 

The World’s great age begins anew* 

The golded years retiiiHj 
The Ear^ doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds ouhJi^om: 

Heaven fimiteSp and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dieam-,, p 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prise; 

Another Orpheus sings again^ 
nAnd lovea and weeps and dies; 

A new Ub'sses leaves once more 
Cal>'peo for his native shore. 


Oh write no more the tale of Trov 
^ If £^h Death's scroll must be^ 

Nor mix with Lsian rage the Joy 
Which dawns upon 5 ie free. 

Although a aubder Sphinx renew 
Riddles ol death Theb^ never knew. *. ^ 


Oh ceasel must hate and death return? 

Cease 1 must men kill and die ? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the um 
Of bitter prophecy I 

The World ia weary of the past,_ 

Oh might it die or rest at fasti 

^ the last fDrrtdd in Cii.^afcin prophecy hus cowrie; the preat 

^ j AlrMiEly the Vin^in end the 

Aue 4 MW is hemR lent dornTfrom High 

? . * . Therein Ik ■Jiother rnphy-s and nnothcr Arfio to eairy a ebos^ 

wiU ^ ^ rtfouffht 4nd oncelEnifi AchlUrt 
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If the law of the Universe is really the sardonic Phis plus 

h ^hQS€, no wonder that the pewt cries, in Buddhist 
moodp for release from the wheel of existence^ which may be a 
thing of beauty so long as it is merely guiding the stars in their 
courses, but which is an intolerable treadmiU for our human feet» 

Does reason constrain us to believe, quite apart from any 
alleged influence of the stars, in a ct'clic movement of human 
history'? Have we not, in tlic course of this Study, ourselves given 
encouragement to such a supposi tJon ? What of those movements 
of Yin and Yaug^ Challenge and Response, Withdrawal and 
Return I Apparentation and Affilianon, which w^e have elucidated! 
Are they not v-ariatsons on the trite theme that 'History repeats 
itselF? Certainly, in the movement of all these forces that weave 
the web of human history, there is an obvious element of recur¬ 
rence. Yet the shuttle which shoots backwards and fonrards 
across the loom of Tinie in a perpetual to-and-fro is all this time 
bringing into existence a tapestry in which there is manifestly 
a developing design and not simply an endless repetition of the 
same pattern. I’his, too, we have seen again and again. The 
metaphor of the wheel in itself offers an illustration of recurrence 
being concurrent with progress. The niovcment of the wheel Is 
admittedly repetitive in relation to the wheel's ow n axle, but the 
wheel has only been made and fitted to its axle in order to give 
mobility to a vehicle of which the wheel is merely a part, and die 
fact that the vehicle, w'hich is the w'heers rahun d^etre^ can only 
move in virtue of the wheel's circular movement round ita axle 
docs not compel the vehicle itself to travel Ute a merry -go-round 
in a circular track. 

I'his harmony of two diverse movements—a major irreversible 
movement w'h'rch is bom on the wins^ of 3 minor repetitive move¬ 
ment—is perhaps the essence of what wx mean by rhythm; and 
wx can discern this play of forces not only in vehicular traction 
and in modern machinery but liketvise in the organic rhythm of 
life. The annual procession of the seasons, which brings with it 
tlie annual w'lthdrawal return of vegetation, has made possible 
the secular evolution of the Vegetable Kingdom, ''rhe sombre 
cycle of birrhi reproduction and death ha$ made possible the 
evolution of all the higher animals up to Man, The altcmadon 
of a pair of legs enables u walker to *covcr the ground’; the pump-. 
ing actions of the lungs and the he-art enable an animal to live out 
its life; the bars of music and the metres and staoTas of poetry 
enable the composer and the poet to expound their themes. The 
planetary "“Great Ycar^ itself, w'hich is perhaps the origin of 
the whole cyclic philosophy, can no longer be mistaken for the 
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ultimate dnd all-embracing movement of a stellar cosntos in which 
Our 0 system has now dwindled to the dimimitiveness of 

a speck of dust under the mighty magnifring lenses of our latter- 
day Western astronomy, The repetitive 'music of the spheres' ies 
down to a mere subsidiary accompaniment, a species of ‘Alberti 
tiass , m an expanding universe of star-dusters which are appa- 
rent y recc mg from one another with incredible velocity, while 
c re ativity of the space-time framew^ork gives to each successive 
p^ition of the vast astral array the irrevocable historic uniqueness 
JereoiJ^E*^ situation in some play in which the actors are living 


detection of periodic repetitive movements in our 
analysis of the process of civilisation does not imply that the 
proccM Itself is of the same cyclic order as they arc. On the con- 
^ry, if any inference can legitimately be drawn from the periodi- 

the major 

nt which they bear along is not recurrent but progressive, 
bound for ever to his 4ed nor a 
monnrarn filing his stooc to the Summit of the same 

m^ntam and helplessly watching it roll down again. 

wltlJL'encouragement for us children of the 

''‘th rone but 

stneken avilizations around us. It may be that Death the Leveller 

civiliiation also. But we are not con- 
dead bv J “y ' The dead civilizations are not 

‘'“T? therefore our living 

civilization IS not doomed inexorably in advance to 'join the 

TriS n? 'If though sixteen civilizations may have 

« others may be now 

?n t^ifeiity-sixth^re not compelled 

tosubmit the nddle of our fate to the blind arbitrament of Ltis- 
bcs, I he divnne spark of creative power is still alive in us and 
if we have the grace to kindle it into flame, then the stars In their 

SS^ourhuman 


■A niUMOil I«nii for the 'didHte-diddf 
dBhtewih-tcnturj- kevbaord music. Fir 'didd|e^Sr«7h,^ 
of the Jjtie Sir Dordd Tovey.— Editok, suihonty 


XV. LOSS OF COMMAND OVER ^'HE ENVIRONMENT 

(1) THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

I F we have proved to our satisfaction that the breakdowns of 
civi.izations arc not brought about by the operation of cosmic 
lorces outside human control, we have still to find the true cause 
of th^ catastrophes; and we wi!i first consider the possibility 
that these breakdowns are due to some loss of command over the 
society s environment. In attempting to solve this problem we will 
employ the distinction that we have already made between two 
kinds of environment: the physical and the human. 

Do dvilizationa break down ow'ing to loss of command over 
their physical environments? The degree of command over its 
physical environment possessed by any society can be measured, 
as we have already pointed out, by its technique; and we have 
already ascertained, while studying the problem of 'growth', that 
if we set tjurselves to plot out two sets of ounces—one set repre¬ 
senting the vidssiiudes of civilizations and the other the vicissi¬ 
tudes of techniques—the tw'o sets of curves not only fail to 
correspond but display wide discrepancies. We have found cases 
cif technique improving while civilizadons remain static or decline 
and cases of technique rernaining static while civilizations are m 
movementp either forward or backward as the case may be.* We 
have therefore already gone a long way towards proving that Joss 
of command over physical environment is not the criterion of the 
breakdowns of civilizatiGns. In order to complete our proof, how- 
ever, we have to show that, in cases where the breafcdo'i^ii of a 
OJVjlization has been coincident with a decline in technique, the 
latter has not been the C3u^ of the former. We shall find, as a 
matter of fact, that the decline in technique has been^ not a cause^ 
but a consequence or symptom. 

Whtn a ciiilizadon is in decline it sometimes happens that a 
particular technique, that has been both feasible and profitable 
during the growth-stage, now begins to encounter social obstacles 
and to yield diminishing economic returns; if it becomes patently 
unremunenitive it may be deliberately abandoned. In such a case 
it would obviously be a complete inversion of the true order of 
cause and effect to suggest that the abandonment of the technique 
in such circumstances xvas due to a technica] inability to practise 
it and that this technical inability was a cause of the breakdowii 
of the civilization. 


^ S<e pp. jl7-^ 


thk brfakdowns of civilizations 

An obvious in pomt is the ahanrlnnment of the Homan 
roads in Western Europe, which was obviously not a cauae bin 
a consequence of the breakdown of the Homan Empire, These 
roads became derelict^ not through a faSlure of technical skiU, but 
because the soctety which required thenip and had made them for 
its military and commercial purposes^ had gone to pieces. Nor 
can the decline and fall of the Hellenic Civilisation be traced back 
to a decline in technique by simply extending our vision from the 
single technique of road-making to embrsce the whole technical 
apparatus of economic life. 

The economic explanation of the decay of the Ancient World must 
be rejected completely... . The economic simplification of ancient life 
was noi the cause of what the decline of the Ancient World but 

one of the aspects of the more genera! phenomenon/^ 

This mors general phetioinenon was ‘the failure of administration 
and the ruin of the middle class’. 

The abandonment of the Roman roads had a more or less con¬ 
temporary parallel in the partial abardonment of the far older 
irri^tion syatem in the alluvial delta of the Tigris-Euphrates 
Basin. In the seventh century of the Christian Era the rccondj- 
tioning of these hydro-engineering n'orhs t\'aa left in default in a 
large section of South-Western Traq after the works had been put 
out of action by a hood which had probably done no more serious 
damage than many floods that bad come and gone in the course 
of four thousand years. Thereafter, in the thirteenth centurj, 
the whole irrigation system of 'Iraq was allowed to go to ruin! 
Why, on these occasions, did the inhabitants of Triq abandon the 
conservation of a system which their predecessors had successfully 
maintained for sorne thousands of years mthout a break~a system 
on which the agricultural productirity and the maintenance of 
the dense population of the country depended? This lapse in a 
matter of technique was in fact not the cause but the consequence 
of a decline m population and prosperity which wss^ itself due to 
social causes. Uoih in the seventh centurv of the Christian Era 
and aftenvards in the thirteenth the Sy-riac Civilisjation was at so 
low an ebb in 'Iraq, and the consequent general state of insecurity 
was so extreme, that nobody had either the means of investing 
capital or the motive for employing energy in river conservancy 
and irngation work. In the seventh century the true causes of the 
technical failure were the great Romano-Persian war of a.u. 6oi- 
28 and the subsequent over-running of 'Iraq by the primitive 

pp! fA* E^ph*. 
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Muslim Arabs; in the thirteeiiith century* the Mongol invasion of 
A.D. 125!^ which dealt the Syriac Society its coup de grace. 

We reach a. sintilar conclusion when we follow out a train of 
investigation which is suggested by a remarkable finding of 
cnipirical observation in Ceylon.* In Ceylon at the present day 
the area which contains the ruined monuments of the Indie 
Civilization is coincident^ not only with the aiea pcrmancritJy 
afhicted by drought, but also with the area that is novrddays infe^ced 
with malaria. This latter-day perversity of a water-supply which 
suffices for the anopheles mosquito while it is w’hoUy inadequate 
for raising crops is at first sight a strange setting for a bygone 
civilization, and it is extremely unlikely that the malaria should 
have been already prevalent at the time when the pioneers of the 
Indie Society in Ceylon constructed their amazing hystL-m of 
waterworks. As a matter of fact It can be demonstrated that the 
malaria is a consequence of the ruin of the irrigation system and 
therefore posterior to its construction, l^his part of Ceylon 
became malarious because the breakdown of ihe irrigation system 
tninsfonncd the artificial w'atereoursea into chain:& of stagnant 
pools and destroyed the fish which had lived iu the watercourses 
and kept them clear of mosquito-grubs. 

But why was the Indie irHgatioii system abandoiied? Those 
bunds tvere breached and those channels were choked in the course 
of an incessant and devastating warfare. The works weie delibe¬ 
rately sabotaged by invaders as a short cut to their iiiiliiary objective; 
and a w^ar-Wom people had not the heart to go on repairing a 
damage that had been indicted on them so many times and seemed 
certain to be inflicted again. Thus the technical factor dwindles^ 
in this case again, into an incidentaL and subordinate link in a 
chuiii of social cause and effect wiuch has sdil to be traced back 
to its social origins. 

I bis chapter in the history' of the Indie Civilization in Ceylon 
has a close parallel in the history of the Hellenic Civilization^ 
Here too w'e find that some of the regions where this now vanished 
civilization lived its most brilliant life and put forth its most vital 
energies have since become malarial swamps that have been re¬ 
claimed wdthin living mernofy. ^'he Copaic Marshes, which have 
been drained by the enterprise of a British company since 1887, 
after having been a pestilential swamp for at least two thousand 
yeani, were once the fields that fed the citizens of Orchomcnog 
the Wealthy; and thePomptine Marshes, drained and rc-populated 
under Mu^oHni’s regime after as bng a period of desolation* once 
harboured a swarm of VoLsdan cities and Latin colonics* It has 

* For ^ distUMion of thli tubjeet in incdiEr i&pret sec pp+ Si-a, 
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mdttd been sugpted that the ’losi cf nerve' (the phrtise is Pro- 
fesaor Gilbert Murray s) which was at the heart of the flellenic 
breakdown caused by the entry of malaria into the lldlenic 
h^elands. But there is rpson to believe that in each of these 
areas, as m Ceylon, the rcjgn of malaria did not betHrv until the 

® zenith, A modem authority' 

sho has made the subject his own concludes that in Greece 

imnp’r A ^ the dissse does not seem to have gained the 
SE ahcl the Hanmbalic War. It would obviously 

Jnd1hrnn^"^®f.^“i Host-Alexandrine Age 

f iT-i ^ Age of the Sdpios and the Caesars were 

S'hi “^hni=^HneffieiencJ from continuing S »pe 

which ha iT " ""‘1 Homptine matah^ 

TkL E ^ t':':hnical|y less expert forefathers 

The explpuon of the contrast is to be found not on the teohnSl 
but on the social plane. The llannibalio War and the Rom?n 
predatory and mil ™ which followed in its train durin^J^ 

ItalLridariirT; " Ji^i-t^grating effect upon 

Italian MCial life. I he peasant culture and economy wer-- fir^r 

undemined and finally swept away by the cumul:iii%-e effect of a 
for™: the devastations of Hannibal- the 
pe^«ual mobilization of the peasantry for military service- the 
agranaii revolution which substituted large-scale farming with 
slave-labour for the smaU-scale farming of a sclf-sul5istent 

f«>m thewuntnside to paradiic 
cities. Ihis combination of social evils amply acniunt^ ffEr IE! 

m™. ,„d ,h. ,dv,„« du4\ “ 

B'rs&r"™ “f 

As for Greece, a similar combination of evils, eoim? bacli m ,k* 
Peloponnesian War, had ^uJted by the time of PtdybiSt S 

ihfn /h‘ 'I*®™ depopulation which was more extreme 

than the rather later depopulation of haJv Tn rr extreme 

Polybius lays his finger^'o^ the P-LeliV ritrlfr/E^^ 

families^ by abortion or infanticide, as the orineiosl 

joci^ .ad poii,|c.I d^.ll of g™.. irfcMv;’' I'i' 

jVd.. Cop.ic, lik. .h. plmp.i„,® p,.i„ i “ “S 

itsdf from a granary m to a nest of mosq uitoea^ nstorm 

' Jmei, W, H. S.f Afu/arur arrJ Gretk 
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turc. Why, for exan^plc, did the Hellenic style of architect tire 
go out of use between the fourth and sevemh centuries of the 
Christian Era ? Why did the Ottoman Turks abandon the Arabic 
Alphabet in 192S? Why is almost everj' non-Western society in 
the world now discarding its traditional style in dress and in the 
ari$? And^ for a start, we may as well bring the prob(cm home to 
oursel%cs by asking why our ow'n traditional manners of music 
and dancing and painting and sculpture are being abandoned by 
a large section of our rising generation. 

In our own case, is the explanation a loss of artistic technique? 
Have we forgotten the rules of rhythm and counterpoint and 
perspective and proportion which were discovered by the Italtan 
and other creative minorities in the second and third chapters of 
our history^? Obviously we have not^ The prevailing tendency 
to abandon our artistic traditions is not the result of technical 
incompetence; it is the deliberate abandonment of a style w'hich 
is losing its appeal to a rising generation because this generation 
is ceasing to cultivate its aesthetic sensibilities on the traditional 
Western lines. We have wilfully cast out of our souls the great 
masters who have been the familiar spirits of our forefathers; and, 
w'hile we have been wrapped in self-complacent admiration of the 
spiritual vacuum that we have created, a iVopicai African spirit 
in music and dancing and statuary' has made an unholy alliance 
vvith a pseudo^Byzantine spirit in painting and bas-reliefp and 
has entered in to dwell in a house which it found sw'ept and gar¬ 
nished. ^ I he decline is not technical in origin but spiritual. In 
repudiating our own Western tradition of art and thereby reducing 
our faculties to a state of inanition and sterility in w'hich they seize 
upon the exotic and primitive art of Dahomey and Benin as though 
this w^ere manna in the tvildernesSp we are confessing before all 
men tL^t vve have forfeited our spiritual birthright. Our abandon- 
incnt of our traditional artistic technique is manifestly the conse¬ 
quence pf some kind of spiriiual breakdown in our Western 
Civilization; and the cause of this breakdotvn evidently cannot 
be found in a phenomenon which is one of its results. 

The recent abandonment of the Arabic xAlphabet by the Turks 
in favour of the Latin Alphabet is to be explained on the same Imes, 
Mustafa Kemai Ataturk and hi a disciples have been thorough¬ 
going Westemizers within their own Islamic World. 'They have 
lost faith in the traditions of their own civilization, and have 
consequently discarded the literary' medium through which it has 
been transmitted. A similar explanation would account for the 
discarding of other traditional scripts by other moribund civiliza- 
tiona of an earlier day: for instance, ^e hieroglyphic script in 
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Egypt and the cuneiform in Babylonia. A movenient in favour of 
abolishing the Sinic script is now discernible in China and Japan. 

An interesting example of the substitution of one technique 
for another is the abandonment of the Hellenic style of architec-’ 
ture Lit favour of the newfangled Byitantine stj'le. In this case 
the architects of a society in its death-throes were abandoning the 
comparatively simple scheme of architrave on column in order 
to experiment in the unusually difficult problem of crowning a 
cruciform building with a circular dome, so there can have been 
no failure of technical competence. Is it credible that die Ionian 
architects who triumphantly solved the constructional problems 
of the church of the Haghia Sophia for the Linperor Justinian 
could not have built a Classical Greek temple if that had been the 
autocrat’s will—and theirs f Justinian and his ardiitects adopted 
a new style because the old style had become distasteful to them 
through its associations with the remains of a dead and rotting past. 

The upshot of our investigation seems to be that the abandon¬ 
ment of a traditional artistic style is an indication that the civilica- 
tion associated with that style has long since broken down and is 
now disintegrating. Like the disuse of an established technique, it 
la the consequence of breakdown, not the cause. 


(2) THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 

When we previously considered this subject in connexion with 
the growths of civilizations, we found that the degree of command 
over the human environment possessed by any given society at any 
stage in its history could be roughly measured in terms of geo¬ 
graphical expansion; and we also found, from a study of examples, 
tlut geographical expansion was frequently accompanied by swial 
disintegration. If this be so, it seems extremely improbable that 
the cause of this self-same breakdown and disintegration is to be 
found in the precisely opposite tendency—a tendency, that is to 
say, towards a decrease in command over the human environment 
as nioasuned by a successful encroachment of alien human forces! 
Nevertheless, the view bis been widely held that civilizations like 
primitive societies, lose their lives as the result of successful as^ults 
upon them on the part of external powers; and a classic e.xposition 
of this view is given by Edward Gibbon in The of the 

hecUne and Fall of the Romm Empire. 'I he theme is declared in 
the single sentence in which Gibbon sums up his story in retro¬ 
spect: ‘I have described the triumph of Barbarism and Religion * 
The Hellenic Society, embodied in a Roman Empire which was 
at its zenith in the Age of the Antonines, is represented as having 
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been overthrown by a £iinulcant;K>us froin two alien enemies 

atiidckmg oij two different fronts; the Konh European barbarians 
issuing out of the no-nian's'bnd beyond the Danube and die 
Rhine and the Christian Church emerging from the subjugated 
but never assimilated Oriental provinces. 

It never oecurred to Gibbon that the Age of the Antoiunes was 
not the summer but the Tndian summer" of Hellenic history. 
The degree of his hallucination is beirayed by the very title of his 
great work. I'he decline and fall of the Roman Empire! The 
author of a history that bears that name and that starts in the 
second century of the Christian Era is surely begimting his narra¬ 
tive at a point that is very near the end of the actual story. For 
the "intelligible held of historical study* with which Gibbon is 
concerned is not the Roman Hinpire but the Hellenic Civil Station, 
of whose far-advanced disintegration the Ron tan Empire itself 
w’tia a monumental symptom. When the whole story is taken into 
accountt the rapid dcelitie of the Empire after the Antoniiie Age is 
seen to be not at all surprising. On the contrary, it would have 
been surprising if the Roman Empire had endured; for this 
Empire was aircauy doomed beiore it was establisbedp* It was 
doomed because the establishment of this urdversaJ slate was 
nothing but a rally which could delay, but not pemiaiiently arrest^ 
the already irretrievable min of the Hellenic Society* 

If Gibbon hau set himself to tell this longer story from its 
beginning he w^ould have found that "the triumph of Barbarism 
and Religion* was not the plot of the piece, but only an epilogue 
to it^—not the cause of the breakdown but only an inevitable 
accompaniment of a dissolution in w'hich the long process of dis¬ 
integration was bound to end. More than that, he w^ould have 
found that the triumphant Church and Barbarians were, after all, 
not external powers, but were really children of the Hellenic 
household who had been niorally alienated from the dominant 
minority in the course of a time of troubles which liad inter\'ened 
bel^veen the Periclcan breakdown and the AugusEan rally. In 
fact, if Gibbon had carried his inquest back to the true beginning 
of the tragedy, he would have had to return a dirferent verdictn 
He would have had to report that the Hellenic Society was a 
suicide who had attempted, wheu his life was already past savingi, 
to avert the fatal consequences of his assault upon hirnscif, and 
who eventually received a coup dc grate from his own mishandled 
and alienated children at a time when the Augustan rally had 
already given place to a third-century relapse and the patient was 

< Th5 kuiiquc cfiise of the Empire, which endured fdr centuded tong 

after it 0 \lgh%, on ill tnaloffiesH »been dtud has been dLscussed on pp. JI-3. 
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manifestly dying from the aficr-cffens of his old self-inflicted 
wounds. 

In these circumstances the historian-coroner would not con¬ 
centrate his attcntiDn on the epilogue but would try to determine 
exactly when and how the suicide had finst laid violent hands upon 
himself. In prospecting for a date he would probably lay his finger 
on the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in 451 h.c,— a social 
catastrophe which Thucydides, speaking through the mouth of one 
of the characters of his tragic drama^ denounced at the time as *a 
beginning of great evils for IlellasV In reporting upon how the 
members of the Hellenic Society had perpetrated their self- 
destructive crime, he would probably by equal emphasis on the 
twin evils of war between states and war between classes. Follow¬ 
ing in I’hucydides' footsteps^ he would perhaps single out, as 
specially notorious examples of each of these evils, the appalling 
punishment inflicted by the Athenians on the conquered Melians 
and the equally appalling faetion-fights at Coreyra. In any case 
he would declare that the mortal blow w^as delivered six hundred 
years earlier than Gibbon supposed^ and that the hand that dealt 
it was the victsm^s own. 

If now extend our inquest from this case to the cases of some 
of the other civiiiieations that are now either undoubtedly dead or 
apparently moribundk wc shall find that the sanie verdict has to 
be returned. 

For example, in the decline and fail of the Sumeric SocletVt 
'the Golden Age of Hammurabi^ (as it is called in the Ciitubridge 
Ancient History) represents an even later phase of hhe Indian 
summer' than that which presents itself in the Age of the Anto- 
nines; for Hammurabi is the Diocletian rather than thel rajanof 
Sumeric history. Accordingly wc shall not identify the skyers of 
the Sumeric Civilization with the trans-frontier barbarians who 
descended on 'the Kingdom of the Four Quaxiers* in the eigh¬ 
teenth century* B.c, We shall detect the fatal strokes in events that 
had occurred some nine hundred years earlier: the class war 
between Urukagina of Lagesh and the local priesthood and the 
militarism of Urukagina's destroyer Lugalzaggisi; for those long- 
past catastrophes were the authentic beginning of the Sumeric 
time of troubles. 

In the decline and fall of the Sinic Society 'the triumph of Bar¬ 
barism and Religion* is represented by the foundation of Eurasian 
Nomad successor-states of the Sinic universal state in the basin 
of the Yellow River round about a.D. 300, and by the simultaneous 
invasion of the Sinic World by the Mahayanian form of Buddhism, 
which was one of the religions of the Sinic internal prolturki in 
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tht north-western provinces. But these triumphs^ like those of 
‘Barbarism and Religion" in the Roman EmpirCp were only victories 
of a moribund socLet>^^s external and internal proletariats, and they 
constitute no more than the last chapter of the whole story. I'hc 
Sinic universal state itself represented a social rally after a time 
of troubles in which the Sinic body social had been tom in pieces 
by fratricidal warfare bet^veen a number of parochial states into 
which the Sinic Society had previously articulated itself. The 
fatal date that, in the Sinic tradition, corresponds to the Hellenic 
4331 i$ 479 BX., which is the conventional starting-point of 
what the tradition called "the Period of Contending States"« 
Probably, however^ this conventional date is some two hundred 
and fifty years later than the actual event, and has been taken as 
the beginning of the Sinic time of troubles simply because it is 
also the traditional date of the death of Confucius* 

As for the Syriac Society, which enjoyed its ‘Indian summer" 
under the ^ 4 bbasid Caliphate of Eaghdad and which saw "the 
triumph of Barbarism and Religion" in the invasions of the Nomad 
Turks and their conversion to the indigenous religion of I slam ^ 
we have 10 remember a point that we established much earlier 
in this Study—that the Syriac process of decline and fall tv'as 
suspended for a thousand years by an Hellenic intrusion, and that 
the Wbbasid Caliphate merely picks tip the thread of Syriac histo^ 
where the Achacrnenian Empire had been compelled to drop it in 
the fourth century B.c.^ We have therefore to push our investiga¬ 
tions back into the Syriac time of troubles preceding the P^sx 
Ath^entetiin inaugurated by Cyrus. 

What caused the breakdown of a civilisation which, during its 
brief foregoing age of g^^Q\^th^ had proved its genius and displayed 
its vitality in the three immense discoveries of monotheism and 
the Alphabet and the Atlantic? At first glance it may seem a$ 
though we have stumbled here, at last, upon an authentic example 
of a civilization being struck do™ by the Impact of an external 
human force. Did not the Syriac CivilizaEion break down under 
the hail of blow^ with which it was belaboured by Assyrian milita¬ 
rism during the ninth, eighth and seventh centuries bx*? So it 
might seem; but closer inspection shows that, w'hcn hhc Assyrian 
came down like the wolf on the fold", the Syriac World was no 
longer one fold with one shepherd. The tenth-century attempt 
to unite political lyp under an Israelite hegeinony, the group of 
Hebrew, Fhoemcian, Aramaean and Hiltite cantons which lay in 
the fairway between the EabyIonic and Egypt!ac worlds had failed, 
and it was the resulting outbreak of Syriac fratricidal warfare that 

* See ppF 17-19- 
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gave the Assyrians their oppoTtunity. 'l‘he breakdown of the 
Syriac Civilisation i$ to be dated, not from the first crossing of 
the Euphrates by Asshur-nazirpal in 876 B.C., but from the dis¬ 
solution of Solomon’s empire after the death of its founder in 
937 B.C. 

Again, it is often said that the Orthodo.x Christian Civilization 
in its ‘Byzantine' political embodiment'—that 'Easlem Roman 
Empire’ whose Long-drawn-out trials are the subject of Gibbon's 
enormous epilogue—was destroyed by the Ottoman Turks. It 
would usually be added that the Muslim lurks only gave the 
coup degrace to a society that had already been fatally mauled by 
the Western Christian invasion, impiously masquerading utiiicr 
the name of a Fourth Crusade, which deprived Byzantium of the 
presence of a Byzantine Emperor for more than half a century 
(A.D. IZO4-61). But this Latin assault, Like its Turkish successor, 
came from a source that was alien to the society that was its 
victim; and, if we were content to leave our analysis here, we 
should have to return a verdict of genuine ‘murder’ in a list of 
deaths which we have so far invariably diagnosed as suicides. 
As W’e see it, however, the fatal turning-point in Orthodox Christian 
history was neither the Turkish assault in the founeenih and 
fifteenth centuries nor the Latin assault in the thirteenth century 
nor even the conquest of the heart of Anatolia by an earlier wave 
of I'urkish invaders (the Saljuqs) in the eleventh century, but a 
strictly domestic event which precedes them all: the great Romano- 
Bulgaiian war of a.d. 977-io!9. 1 his fratricidal conflict between 
the two Great Powers of the Orthodox Christian World at this 
time did not come tg an end until one of them had been deprived 
of its political existence and the other had sufi'ered wounds from 
which there is good reason for saying that it never recovered, 

When the Ottoman Padishah Meluncd 11 conquered Constan¬ 
tinople in A.D. 1453 the Orthodox Christian Civilization was not 
brought to an end. By a curious paradox the alien conqueror 
supplied the society he had conquered with its universal state. 
Though the Christian church of theHaghia Sophia became a Mus¬ 
lim mosque, the Orthodox Christian Civilization continued to Jive 
out its life-span, much as the Hindu Civilization survived under 
another uruvcrsal state of Turkish origin founded by the Muehal 
Akbar a century later, and continues to survive under the not more 
alien British Raj. But in due course a stirring of dissolution and 
the beginnings of a Volkerwandcrung made themselves felt 
within that part of the Ottoman Turkish Empire which coincided 
with the domain of the Orthodox Christian Society. Greeks Serbs 
and Albariians were manifestly on the move before the end'of the 
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leighteenth century* Why was it that these movemenes did not 
result in a ^triumph of Barbarism and Religion^ such as we have 
already found at the latter end of the Hellenic, the Stoic and 
other societies ? 

The answer is that the mighty march of an irresistibly expanding 
Western Civilization was treading hard upon the heels of the^ 
abortive barbarian heirs of the Orthodox Christian Societ5\ The 
triumph of Westernization, and not the triumph of Barbatism 
and Religion, was the process to which the break-up of the Otto¬ 
man Empire actually ministered* Instead of taking their natural 
form of barbarian principalities in the style of a 'Heroic Age^ the 
successor-states of the Ottoman Empire w^ere moulded by Western 
pressurCp as fast as they emerged, into imitations of the national 
states members of a comity of Western states which Tivas in the 
act of re-organtzing itself on a basis of nationalism just at this 
time. In some cases an incipient barbarian successor-state 
transformed itself directly into one of th?3« newfangled national 
states on the Western model—Serbia, for example, and Greece. 
On the other hand the barbarians who were still so little affected 
by Western radiation that they were incapable of turning their 
activities into a Western nationalistic channel paid the penalty of 
'missing the 'bus\ The Albanians forfeited in the nineteenth 
century to the Greeks^ Serbs and Bulgars a heritage which, in 
the eighteenth century^ had seemed more brilliant than theirs, 
and barely succeeded in entering the Western comity of nariona 
in the twentieth century with an insignificant patrimony. 

Thus in the history of the Orthodox Christian Society the last 
act has been, not ^rhe triumph of Barbarism and Relig^on^ but the 
triumph of an alien civilization which has been sw-allowing the 
moribund society whole and has been incorporating its fabric into 
its own social tissues. 

We have stumbled here upon an alternative way in which a 
civilization may lose its identity. 'The triumph of Barbarism and 
Religion' means that the mors bund society has been thrown on to 
the scrap-heap by an iconnclastic revolt on the part of its own 
external and internal proletariats^ in order that one or other of 
these insurgent forces may w'in a free field for bringing a new 
society to birth* In this event the older society passes away, yet 
in a sersc it =ifill Tives on vicarioiisIyH in the younger civilization'^ 
life, through the relationship which we have learnt to call 'Appa- 
rentation and Affiliationb in the alternative event, when the old 
dvtlizntion is not throtvn on to the scrap-heap to make way for its 
offspring but h swallowed and assimihted by one of its o\yn 
Contemporaries, the loss of identity is manifestly more complete in 
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one sense though less so in another. The communities into which 
the moribund society is articulated may be spared the extreme 
agonies of socis] dissolution* they may pass from their old body 
social into thdr new one without an absolute break of historic 
continuity, as the Modem Greek people, for example, has re^ 
fashioned itself as one of the nations of a V^'^cstemized World after 
having lived for four centuries the life of an Ottoman millet. From 
another point of view, however, the loss of identity will be more 
complete and not less; for the society that passes away through 
incorporation into another society preserves some continuity in 
its material fabric at the price of forfeiting altogether the chance 
of creating an afliliated society which may represent it in the next 
generation, as our own society is, in a very real sense, the represen¬ 
tative of the Hellenic Society, the Hindu of the Indie or the Far 
Eastern of the Sinic. 

The instance in which this process of extinction through assimi¬ 
lation has come to our notice Is the incorporation of the main 
body of the Orthodox Christian Societj- into the body social of our 
own Western Civiliption. Hut we can sec at once that all the 
other extant dviliaatlons are In course of travelling along the same 
road. This is the current history of the offshoot of‘Orthodox 
Christendom in Russia; of the Istamlc and Hindu societies; and of 
both branches of the Far Eastern Society. It is also true of the three 

extant arrest^ societies^Eskimos, Nomads and Polyoeaians_ 

w'tnch are all in process of being incorporated in so far as the social 
radiation of W'estem Civilization is not destroying them outright. 
We can see, too, that a number of the dvilixations now extinct 
lost their identity In the same way. 'ITie process of Westernization, 
which began to overtake Orthodox Christendom at the end of the 
set'enteenth century, was brought to bear on the Mexic and 
Andean societies of the New World nearly two centuries earlier 
and in both these cases the process seems now to be virtually 
complete. The Baby Ionic Society was incorporated into the 
Syriac Society' in the last century B.c., and the Egyptiac Societv 
was absorbed into the same Syriac body social a few centuries 

later. H*his Syriac assimilation of the Egy'pdac Society_the 

longest lived and most firmly compacted and unified civilization 
that has ever yet been seen—is perhaps the most extraordinary 
feat of social assimilation so far known. 

If we now glance at the group of living civilizations that are in 
process of being assimilated by our own Western Civilization, we 
shall find that the process is proceeding at different paces' on 
different planes. 

On the economic pbne every one of these societies has been 
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caught in the network of relations which our Modem Western 
Industrialism has spread all over the habitable world. 

Their wiseacres have seen 

The electric light i* the Weal, and come to worship.* 

On the political plane, also, the children of all these apparently 
moribund civilizations have been seeking admission to member¬ 
ship of the Western comity of states through various doors. On 
the cultural plane^ however^ there is no uniform corresponding 
tendency* In the main body of Orthodox Christendom the former 
ra'iydi [human flock) of the Ottoman Empire—Greeks, Serbs, 
Romans, Bulgars—app^r to have welcomed the prospect of cultural 
as well as political and economic Westernixalion with open arms^ 
and the present leaders of their former lords and masters^ the 
l^urkSfc have followed their example. But diese cases Seem to be 
exceptbnaL Arabs, Persians, Hindus, Chinese and even Japanese 
are accepting our \\ estern culture tviih conscious mental and moral 
reservations^ in so far as they are accepting it at all. As for the 
Russians, the equivocal character of their response to the challenge 
from the West has been considered on an earlier p^gc and in 
another connexion (see pp. 239-40). 

On this showing, the present tendency towards a unification of 
the World within a Western framework on the economic, political 
and cultural planes alike may prove to be neither so far advanced 
nor so w'ell assured of ultimate success as it would appear to be 
at first sight. On the other hand^ the four casea of the Mexic, the 
Andean, the Baby Ionic and the Egvptiac societies are sufficient 
to shots- that the loss of identity through assimilation can be just 
as complete as through the alternative process of dissolution in 
which the Hellenic, Indie, Sinic, Sumeric and Minoan societies 
met their end. We have now therefore to recall our attention to 
tvhat is, after all, the objective of the present chapter and to con¬ 
sider whether the falea Avhjch these societies suffered or are now 
Bufrering—namely incorporation and assimilation by a neigh¬ 
bouring society—were the real causes of their breakdowns, or 
whether—as we found to be the case with the other group which 
we have already examined—the brcakdotvns had actually occurred 
before the incorporation and assimilation process started. If we 
reach the latter conclusion, we shall have completed our present 
inquiry and shall be in a position to stale that a loss of command 
over a Eociety-*s environment, whether the physical environment 
or the human, is not the prime cause of breakdowns for w-hich w-e 
arc seeking. 

* Bridget, R-I Tixf Ttstamtnl a/ L B. S94-S- 
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We have seen, for example, that the main bodv of Orthodox 
Christendom did not lose its identity through absorption until its 
universal state had run out into an interre^nm, and that the real 
breakdown began with a Romano-Bulgarian mr that was fought 
eight ht!ndred ywrs before any signs of Westernisation made their 
appearance. The interval between the breakdown and the absorp¬ 
tion of the Egyptiac Society b very itnich longer* for we have 
found reason to place that breakdown as far back as the transition 
from the Fifth to the Sixth Dynasty, nrca 2424 B.C., when the 
sins of the Pyramid Builders were visited on their suecessom and 
the top-heavy political structure of 'the Old Kingdom' collap^d. 
In the case of the Far Eastern Society the inter^^al betivcen the 
breakdown and the beginnings of the proce^ of incorporation ia 
not as long as in Egj^ptiac history but is rather longer than in the 
history of Orthodox Christendom, for the bresikdown of the Far 
Eastern Society can be equated with the decay of the T'ang 
dynasty in the last quarter of the ninth ccntuiy of the Christian 
Era and the consequent onset of a time of troubles follo'ived by 
successive embodiments of a universal state in empires founded 
by harharians. The first of these embodiments, the Pax Mongdica 
established by Qubilay Khan, was less fortunate in its issue than 
the comparable versions of a Nomad Peace provided for the Hindu 
Sociery by Akbar and for the Orthodox Christian Society by 
Mehmed the Conqueror. The Chinese, acting on the principle 
of fimea Dartaos ft dom fermies (*I fear the Greeks even w^hen 
they bring benefits*), expelled the Mongols as the Egyptians had 
expelled the Hyksos. I’he Manchus had still to come and go 
before the stage was set for the act of Westernization. 

In Russia and in Japan the impact of the Western Civilization 
occurred at a much earlier stage in the decline of the civiMotions 
represented by those two now Westernized Great Powers; but 
in both cases the decline had already set in^ for the Romanov 
Tsardom and the Tokugawa Shngunate, which Peter the Great 
and the Japanese authors of ‘the Meiji Restoration' set themselves 
respectively* to transform into national states members of the 
Western comity of nations, were both of them universal states 
w'hich had been in existence for over two hundred years in the 
Russian caseand over threehundred in the Japane^, In these cases 
there wiW be little inclination to suggest that the performances of 
Peter the Great and his Japanese couuteqi^rts should be regarded 
as breakdowns. On the contrary, these achievements were to all 
appearance an succesafiiL that many observers may incline to regard 
them as evidence that the foci cries which deliberately put them- 
aelves through this radical metamorphosis and which came through 
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it —at any ote for tht time being—without mishap, mu$t still 
have been in the full of gno^vth. The Russian and Japanese 
response ofiFers, at any rate, a sharp contrast to the inefFectivenesa 
of the 'Osmanli$^ Hindus^ Chinese, Aztecs and Incas in dealing 
with an identical chalJenge. Instead of undergoing a compulsory 
process of Westemizadon at the hands of their Western neigh* 
hours—Poles, SwedeSp Germans or Americans—the Russians 
and the Japanese carried through their social metamorphosis with 
their own hands^ and were thus enabled to enter the Western 
comity of nations as the equals of the Great Powers and not as 
colonial dependencies or ‘poor ^elations^ 

It is worth observ^ing that in the early years of the seventeenth 
century', nearly a hundred years before Peter the Great and two- 
and-a-half centuries before "the Meiji Restoration^ both Russia and 
Japan had experienced and repelled a Western attempt at absorp¬ 
tion on the lines familiar elsewhere. In the Russian case the 
impact took the crude form of a regular military Invasion and a 
temporary occupation of Moscow by the forces of Russians 
western neighbour the United Kingdom of Poland-Lithuania, on 
the pretext of supporting a pretender to the Russian throne, 'the 
false Dmitri', In the Japanese case, where the impact took the more 
ethertal form of the conversion of sev'eral hundred thousand 
Japanese souls to Catholicism by Spanish and Portuguese mission- 
arieSp it w'as quite possible that in due course this enthusiastic 
Christian minority might have sought to make itself master of 
Japan tvith the support of Spanish armadas based on the Philip¬ 
pines. But the Russ tans drove out the Poles, while the Japanese 
exorcised 'the White PeriF by expelling all resident W^estem 
missionaries and merchants, by forbidding Westerners to set 
foot henceforth on Japanese soil—with the exception of a fe^v 
Dutch merchants licensed under ignominious condidons—and 
by exterminating the Japanese Catholic community by nithkss 
persetmtion. Having thus rid themselves of their 'Western 
Ou^tion\ both Russians and Japanese imagined that they had 
only to retire into their own shells and "live happy ever after** 
WTien the course of time showed that this was not to be, they 
went on to make original and poshive responses whidi we have 
already described. 

Yet there are unmistakable indications that, before the first 
Portuguese ship sailed into Nagasaki or the first English ship 
into Archangel (an earlier herald of the West than the Polish 
invader in Moscow}, both the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan 
and the Orthodox Christian in Russia had already broken down. 

In Russian history^ the true "time of troubles^ in the sense in 
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which that term used in this Study, is not the bout of anarchy 
in the early years of the seventeenth century for which the term 
was originally coined by the Russians themselves. That was 
merely an interlude between the first and second phases of the 
Russian universal state, corresponding to the third-century bout of 
anarchy in the Hellenic W'orld between the Age of the Antonines 
and the accession of Diocletian, The chapter of Russian history 
w hich corrnponds to the chapter of Hellenic history bettveen the 
Peloponnesian ivar and the Pax Augasta, and wliich therefore 
represents the Russian time of troubles in our sense, is the period 
of adversity which preceded the foundation of the Russian univer¬ 
sal state through the union of Muscovy and Novgorod in a.d. 147S. 
On the same showing, the time of troubles in Japanese history is 
represented by the Kamakura and Ashikaga periods of feudal 
anarchy which preceded the disciplinary unihcatlon and pacihea- 
tion rarried out by Nobunaga, Ilideyoshi and leyasu; and the 
combined span of these two periods extends, according to the 
conventional dates, from A.t>, 1184 to a.d. 1597, 

If these be the true Russian and Japanese times of troubles, we 
have in both cases to Inquire whether they were precipitated by 
some suicidal act or by the action of an external adversary. In 
the Russian case, the common explanation of the recognized 
breakdown contemporaneous with the Western Middle Ages is 
that it was due to the assault of the Mongol Nomads from the 
Eurasian Steppe. But we have already encountered and rejected 
in other cases--in the case of the older branch of the Orthodox 
Christian Society, for example—the plea that the Eurasian 
Nornads were the villains of the various pieces in which they 
played their part. Is it not possible that in Russia, likewise, the 
Orthodox Christian Society may have already brought about its 
breakdown, by its own act, before ever the Mongols crossed the 
Volga in a.d, 1238? An aflirmative answer to this question is 
suggested by the break-up of the primitive Russian Principality 
of Kiev into a host of waning successor-states in the twelfth 
century of the Christian Era. 

In Japan the case is much clearer. Here breakdown cannot be 
convincingly attributed to the Mongo! assault which the Japanese 
successfully repelled from their shores in a.d, 1281; and when 
we inquire into the cause of this Marathonic triumph we find 
that, while no doubt they owed it in part to their insular 
position, it was due stil' more to the military efficiency which 
they had developed in the faction fights of 3 time of troubles 
tyhich by date had already been exercising them for more 
than 3 hundred yean. 
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In the histories of the Hindu, Babylonic and Andean societies 
the process of absorption by an aLten society supervened* aa in 
the cases of Russia and Japan, when the declining socjetie$ were 
in their universal states. In these other three cases, however, the 
process took a more cdtastrophie rum, and these declining societies 
suffered an alien military conquest In Hindu history the British 
conquest was preceded by a Muslim Turkish conquest which dates 
back, far behind the era of the 'Great Moguls^ to the invasions of 
A,D. 1191-1204, and this first alien conquest, like its successors* 
Mughal and British, was notoriously due to the fact that the Hindu 
Society was by then already in a condition of chronic anarchy^ 
The Baby Ionic Society was absorbed into the Syriac after the 
conquest of its universal state, the empire of Nebuchadnezzar, by 
Cyrus the Persian, From that time onwards the Baby Ionic culture 
gradually gave way before the Syriac, of which the Achacmcnian 
Empire was the first universal state; but the cause of the Baby Ionic 
bre^down is to be found in the preceding excesses of Assyrian 
militarism. 

As for the Andean Society, it is of course manifestly true that 
the Inca Empire was destroyed by the impact of the Spanish 
Conquistadores, and it is probable that, if the peoples of the 
Western W^orld had never found their way across the Atbntic, 
the Inca Empire would have lasted several centuries longer. But the 
destruction of the Inca Empire 1$ not the same thing as the break¬ 
down of the Andean Civilization^ and we now know enough about 
Andean history to perceive that the breakdown had taken place 
long before and that the military and political rise of the Incas, in 
the century preceding the Spanish conquest, far from being 
identical wdlh the cultural rise of the Andean Civilizationj was 
actually a late incident in its decline, 

1 he Mexic Civilization fell before the Conquistadores at an 
earlier stage, when the Aztec Empire, though already manifestly 
destined to become the univer^ state of its society, had not yet 
completely rounded off its conquests. We can express the 
difference by saying that the Andean Society was conquered in its 
Antonine Age and the Mexic Society in its Age of the Scipios; but 
an "Age of the Scipios' is a phase of a time of troubles and is thus* 
by definition^ the sequel to an antecedent breakdown. 

in the Islamic World, on the other hand. Westernization gained 
the upper hand before any Islamic universal state was in sight, 
and its various member states—Persia, ^Iraq, Sa'DdT Arabia' 
Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon and the rest—^are making the best of 
a rather bad job as "poor relations" in the Western comity of nations. 
"^ITie Pan-lslamic movement seems to be abortive* 
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Several other civilizations, induding some which grew to 
maturity, as well as the arrested and even ths abortive civilizations, 
might be passed in review. But of the matured civilizations some, 
such as the Minoan, the Hittite and the Mayan, have histories 
still so imperfectly dcdphered by modern scholarship that it 
might be rash to draw conclusions from them; the arrested 
civilizations would yield no result for the present inquiry, because 
they are, by definition, civilizations which achieved genesis but 
no subsequent growth; and the abortive civilizations would be 
unilluminating a fortiori. 


( 3 ) A NEGATIVE irERDICT 

We may fairly conclude from the foregoing inquiry that the 
cause of the breakdowns of civilizations is not to be found in less 
o.f command over the human environment, as measured by the 
encroachment of alien human forces upon the life of any society 
Tvhose breakdown rve may be investigating. In all the cases re¬ 
viewed the most that an alien enemy has achieved has been to 
give an expiring suicide his coup dt grAce. Where encroachment 
t^es the form of a violent attack, at any stage in the history of a 
civilization except the very last, when it is in articuh mortis, the 
normal efFect upon the lift of the party would appear 

to be not destructive but positively stimulating. The Hellenic 
Soa^ was stimulated, by the Persian attack at the beginning of 
the bfth century b.c., to its highe^st manifestations of genius The 
Wesjem Society was stimulated by the Norse and Magyar attacks 
of the ninth century of the Christian Era into performing those 
frats of valour and statesmanship which resulted in the foundation 
of The kingdoms of England and France and the reconstruction of 
The Holy Roman Empire by the Saxons. The medieval city-states 
of Northern Italy were stimulated hy the incursions of the Hohen- 
staufen; the modem English and Dutch by the assaults of Spain- 
and the infant Hindu Society by the primitive Muslim Arab 
onslaught m the eighth century of the Christian Era 

The foregoing examples are all cases in which the assaulted 
patty was stiU in a atate of growth; but we can cite at least as 

many cMesm which an al'en assault has given a temporary stimulus 

to a society after this society has already broken down through its 
mishandUng of i^lf. The classic instance is the repeated reaction 
of the Eg>ptiac Society to this stimulus; for this Egy-ptiac reaction 
was evoked and re-evoked over a period of two thousand years- and 
rtus long epilogue to Egy-ptiac history was inaugurated when the 
tgj-ptiac Society had already passed out of its universal stateand had 
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entered upon an interregnum which might have been expected to 
prove the prelude to a speedy dissolution. At tins late stage the 
Egyptiac Society was stimulated to expel the Hyksos invaders, and 
long aftenvards to expel by successive explosions of energy the Sea- 
raiders, the Assyrians and the Achacmenidae and, last of all, to 
offer stubborn and successful resistance to the process of Hclle- 
tiization to which Egypt was subjected by the Ptolemies. 

'I’here has been a similar senes of reactioris to external blows 
and pressures in the hbtory of the Far Eastern CivLlkation in 
China. The expulsion of tfie Mongols by the Ming dynasty is 
reimniscent of the expulsion of the Hyksos by the Theban founders 
of ‘the New Empire’, and the resistance of the Egyptiac Society 
to Hcllenizatton finds its analogue in the Chinese anti-Western 
movement which flared up in the Boxer Rising of A.Di 1900 and 
attempted, in A.D. 1925-7, to fight out its losing battle to the bitter 
end by borrowing the w'eapons of Russian communism. 

1‘hese illustrations, which could be abundantly supplemented, 
are perhaps sufficient to support our thesis that the normal effect 
of blows and p^sures from outside is stimubting and not destruc¬ 
tive; and, if this thesis is accepted, u confirms our conclusion that 
a loss of command over the human environment is not the cause 
of the breakdowns of civilizations. 

EorroR’s Noiz. Some readers may be inclined to feel that, in the fore¬ 
going chapter, the author has more than once, for the sake of the argu¬ 
ment on which he has enn barked, pushed bach the date of hia ‘break- 
.'™* to an unreasonably early siagc in the history of some of Jiis 
civilizations. This feeling, if it ia felt, maybe due to a miBunderstanding 
produced by an ambiguity in the meaning of the term -breakdown'. 
y, hen wc speak of a min-s suffering a breakdown in health ihesuggestion 
la that, unless the breakdown be overcome by subsequent recovery, liis 
active life B over. Jn fact we use ‘breakdown’ in common parlance to 
mean very much what Mr. Toynbee mean* when he writes ‘disintcgni- 
tjon . Hut breakdown' in this Study docs not mean quite that > it means 
the termination of the period of growth. Analogies from oresnic life 
are always dangerous in the discussion of societies, but the reader may 
be reminded that growth terminates comparatively early in the life of 
a hvmg organism. The difference between a living organism and a 
^lety, as the author was at pains to show in the chapter precedinH 
that now concluded, is that a living organism has its life-span deter¬ 
mined by IIS very nature—‘the days of our years arc three score years 
and ten —whereas hisiory indicates no limits to the possible life-span 
of a society. In other words, a society docs not ever die ‘from natural 
auses, but always die* from suicide or murder—and nearly always 
from the former, as this chapter has shown. Simtiariv the temiination 
of ibe growth-period, which is a natural event in the history of a Jiving 
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organisnit isim *uiinatural' events dtic to crime or bluiiderp in a societyj 
and to this crime or blunder Mr. Toynbee has applied the term 'break' 
down' for the purposes of this Study, Jt will be seen that, when the 
term is used in this scnsCp some of the most fruitful, illuminating and 
celebrated achievements and productiojis ui the history of a civilization 
may come after the breakdown and, indeed, in consequence of it* 


XVL FAILURE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 

( 1 ) THE MECHANICALNESS OF MIMESIS 

O m inquiry into the cause of the breakdowns of civilizations 
has led us, so farp to a succession of negative (inclusions. We 
have found out that these br^downs are not acts of God—at 
any rate in the sense that latv)'era attach to that phrase; nor are 
they vain repetitions of senseless laws of Nature. We have also 
found that wc cannot attribute them to a loss of command over 
the environment, physical or human; they are due neither to 
failures in mdustnal or artistic techniques nor to homicidal 
assaults from alien adversaris. In successively rejecting these 
untenable explanations we have not arrived at the object of our 
search; but the last of the fallacies we have just cited Im incident 
given us a clue. In demortstrating that the broken-down 
civilizations have not met their death from an assassin's hand we 
have found no reason to dispute the allegation that they have been 
victims of violencep and in almost every instance we have been led, 
by the logical process of exhaustion^ to return a verdict of suicide. 
Our best hope of making some positive progress in our inquiry is 
to follow up this clue; and there is one hopeful feature in our 
verdict which we can observe at once. There is nothing original 
about it. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived at the end of a rather 
laborious search has been divined with sure intuidon by a modern 
W^estern poet; 

Id tragic Jife, God wot, 

No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 

We are beiraycd by what is false within. 

This flash of insight (from Meredith's LomV Grow) was not a 
new discovery. We can find it in earlier and higher authorities. 
It reveals itself In the last lines of Shakesp^e's King Jolmt 

This England never did, nor never shalb 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when It fiiat did help to wound itself. 

««« Nought shall makes us rue 
If England to itself do rest but tnie^ 

It likewise reveals itself in the words of Jesus (Matt, xv, 18-50): 

^Whatsoever entercih ui at the mouth goeth into the beliy and is 
cast out into the draught. £ut those things which proceed out of the 
mouth come forth from the heart; and they defile the man. For out 
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of proD&cd evil thoughts^ (i^LirderSp ^JuiteneSj fornicatiojig 

tbe^E£, fa 44 C ^'Jtnes^j, blasphemies, "llicie are ihc thiuga which dcMJe a 

CUD. 


^Vhat is the w'ealiiiess which expusiir^ a growing civilization to 
nsk of stumbling and falling in mid-career and losing its 
Promethean iian} The weakne^a must be radical; for, although 
the (atastrophe of a breakdown is a risk and not a certainty, the 
mk IS evidently high. We are faced with the fact that, of the 
twenty-one civjJiaauons that have been born alive and have pro- 
ceeded to groWp thinceu are dead and buried; that seven of the 
remanimg eight are apparenUy in decline; and that the eighth, 
which IS our own, may also have passed its zenith for all that we 
as yet know. On an empirical test, the carecf of a growing civiliza¬ 
tion would appear to be fraught with danger; and, if we recall our 
analysis of growth, we shall see that the danger lies in the very 
namre of the murse which a growing civilization is bound to take. 

Growth IS the work of creative personalities and creative mino- 
ntjcs; they cannot go on moving forward themselves unless they 
can rontrive to carry their fellows with them in their advance; 
and the tincreative rank and file of mankind, which is always the 
tn^rwhelmmg majonty, cannot be transfigured en majst and 
raised to the stature of their leaders in the twinkling of an eye. 
That would be m practice impossible; for the inward spiritual 
gra« through which an unihummcd soul is fired by communion 
with a pint IS almost as rare as^o mimclc that has brought the 

leader’s task is to m^e his 
feUows his foUowers; and the only means by which mankind in 
the mass ^ be set m mobon towards a goal beyond itself is bv 
enhsung the primiuve and univereaj faculty of mimesis. For thi^ 
mimesis is a kind of drill; and the dull ears that are deaf to 
the uneanhly music of Orpheus lyre are well attuned to the drill 
wrgeants wordof ^mmand. When the Piper of Hamelin assumes 
IGng Frederick Vi ilhams Prussian voice, the rank and file, who 
have stood stolid hitherto, mechanically break into movement 
and the evolution which he causes them to execute brings them 
duly to heel; but can only catch hJm up by taking a slSrt cut 

th^'h t? (onmiion by deploying 

on the broad wuy which leadeth to destruction. When the Jmd 

to destruction has perforce to be trodden on the quest of irfe it is 
perhaps no wonder that the quest should often end in disasrej 

Moreover there is a weaknew in the actual exercise of mimesis 
quite ap^ from the way in which the faculty may be expEd 

tiOQ of hurndD life and movemeDt* 
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Whcnitvc speak of *an mgcuiDus mechanism^ or'a skilled mecha¬ 
nic’. the %vords call up the idea of a triumph of life over matter, 
of human skill over physical obstacles. Concrete examples suggest 
the same ides, from the gramophone or the aeroplane back to the 
first wheel and the first dug-out canoe; for such inventions have 
ptended man's powder over his environment by so manipulating 
inanimate objects that they are made to cariy^ out human purposes, 
as the drill sergeant's commands are executed by his mechanJzied 
human beings. In djiliing his platoon the sergeant expands him¬ 
self into a Eriarcus whose hundred arms and legs obey his will 
almost PS promptly as if they had been organically his own. 
Similarly the telescope is an extension of the human eye. the 
trumpet of the human voiect the stilt of the human leg. the sword 
of the human arm. 

Nature has implicitly complimented man on his ingenuity by 
anticipating him in his use of mechanical devices. She has made 
extensive use of them in her chef-d't^uvr^, the human body. In 
the heart and the lungs she has oon$tructed two 3elf-reguiatjng 
machines that are models of their kind. By adjusting these and 
other organs so that they %vork automatically, Nature has released 
the margin of our energies from the monotonously repetitive tasks 
these organs perform, and has set these energies free to walk and 
talk and, in a word, bring into existence rwenty^-one civilisations! 
She has arranged that, say, ninety per cent, of the functions of any 
given organism shall be performed automatically and therefore 
with the minimum expenditure of energy, in order that the maxt-^ 
mum amount of energy may be concentrated on the remaining 
ten per cent,, in W'hich Nature is feeling her w'ay towards a fresh 
advance. In fact, a natural organism is made up. like a human 
society, of a creative minority and aji uncreative majority of '^mem¬ 
bers*; and in a growing and healthy organism, as in a growing and 
healthy society , the majority is drilled into following the minority’s 
lead mechanicolly. 

But, w^hen we have lost ourselves in admiration of these natural 
and human mechanical triumphs, it is disconcerting to be reminded 
that there are other phrases—'machine-made goods", 'mechanical 
behaviour'^—in which the connotation of the word 'machine' is ex¬ 
actly the reverse, suggesting not the triumph of life over matter but 
the triumph of matter ov'er life. Though machinery tie designed 
to be the slave of man. it is also possible for man to become the 
slave of his machines. A living organism which i$ ninety per cent, 
mechanism wall have greater opportunity or capacity for creativitv 
than an organism which is fifty per cent, mechanism, as Socratea 
W'ill have more time and opportunity to discover the secret of the 
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Universe if hfi has not got to Cook his own tncals, but ihc organism 
that is a hundred per cent, mechanism is a robot. 

Thus a risk of catastrophe is inherent in the use of the faculty 
of mimesjg which ig. the vehicle of mechanizaiion in the social 
reladonships of human beings; and it is evident that this risk will 
be greater when mimesis is called into play in a society which is in 
dv^naniic movement than in a society which is in a state of rest. 
The weakness of mimesis lies in it$ being a mechanical response 
t(> a suggestion from outsidep so that the action performed is one 
which would ne^r have been performed by the performer on his 
OWT1 initiative. Thus mimesis-action is not self-determinedp and 
ThE bst safeguard for its performance is that the faculty should 
become crystallised in habit or custom—^as it actually is in primi- 
live socieus m the Yin-state. But when ‘the cake of custom' is 
broken, the faculty of mimesis, hitherto directed backward to¬ 
wards elders or ancestor? as incarnations of an unchanainE social 
tradition, 13 reonented towards creative personalities bent upon 
leading thcir fellows with them towards a promised land Hence¬ 
forth die growing society is compelled to live dangerously. More¬ 
over the d^ger IS perpetually imminent, since the condition which 
IS required for the maintenance of growth is a perpetual flexibility 
and spontaneity, whereas the condition required for effective 
mimesis, which 13 itself a prerequisite of growth, is a considerable 
degree of machme-hke automatism. The second of these require- 
menta w-M what ^Vdter Bagehot had in mind when, in his 
whimsical way, he told his English readers that they owed their 
comf^rative succ^fulness as a nation in large part to their 

determined to think eve^ihing out for themselves. And yet, if 
all arc stupid ^ where will be the leadership? 

In fact the creative pemnalities in the vanguard of a civiliaa- 
h?n;2vJi"m '^inieais are exposing 

the other po^id^.'' ” 

The possible negative failure is that the leadera may infect 
th^selves with the hypnotism wWch they have induced b their 
followers. In Jat event, the docility of the rank and file will have 

f of initiative in the 

ofneers. T^s is what happened m the arrested civilisations and 
m all periods m the histories of other civiliiatiotis which are io be 
regarded as penods of stagnation. This negative fal^A JoUver 
IS not usually the end of the story. When the leaders cease to lead 
their tenure of power becomes an abuse. The rank and file mutiny ^ 
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the officers seek to ro$tore order by drastic action. Orpheus^ who 
has lost his lyre or forgotten how to play itp now lays about him 
with Xerxes' whip; and the result i$ a hideous pandemonium, in 
which the military formation breaks down into anarchy- ITiis is 
the positive failure; and have already^ again and again, used 
another name for it. It is that ‘disintegration' of a broken-dowm 
civilization which declares itself in the ^secession of the proletariat' 
from a band of leaders who have degenerated into a 'dominant 
minority'- 

This secession of the led from the leaders may be regarded as 
a loss of harmony between the parts which make up the whole 
6!isembk of the society^ In any whole consisting of parts a loss of 
harmony between the parts is paid for by the whole in a corre¬ 
sponding loss of self-determination. This loss of self-determination 
b the ultimate criterion of breakdown; and it is a conclusion which 
should not surprise uSp seeing that tl is the inverse of the conclusion, 
reached in an earlier part of this Study, that progress towards self- 
determination i$ the criterion of growth. We have now to examine 
some of the forms in which this loss of self-determination through 
loss of harmony is manifested* 

( 2 ) NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES 
AdjustmiftU^ Revolutions and Enormities 

One source of disharmony between the institutions of which a 
society is composed is the introduction of new social forces^— 
aptitudes or emotions or ideas—which the existing set of institu¬ 
tions W'aa not originally designed to cany. The destructive effect 
of this incongruous juxtaposition of thing® new and old i$ pointed 
out in one of the most famous of the sayings attributed to Jesus: 

'No man putteth a piece of new doth into an old garmentp for that 
which is put in to Ell it up taketh from the garment, and the tent h 
made worse* Neither do men put new wine into old bottles—else the 
bottles break and the wine ninneth out and the bottles perish; but they 
put new wine into new bottleg^ and both are preserved.'* 

In the domestic economy from which thia simile is taken the 
precept can^ of course, be carried out to the letter; but in the 
economy of social life men's powder to order their affairs at will on 
a ration^ plan is narrowly restricted p since a society is not, like a 
wineskin or a garment, the property of a single owner but is the 
common ground of many men's fields of action; and for that reason 
the precept* which is common sense in household economy and 

* 1*4 16-17- 
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pracdral wisdom in ihe life of the spirit, is a counsel of perrection 
in social affairs. 

Ideally, no doubt, the introduction of new dynamic forces ought 
to be accompanied by a reconstniction of the whole existing set of 
institutions, and in any actually growing society a constant re¬ 
adjustment of the more flagrant anachronisms is continually going 
on. But mr tnerttae tends at all times to keep most parts of the 
wial structure as they are, in spite of their increasing incongniity 
with new social forces constantly coming into action. In this 
situatiqn ft new forces arc apt to operate in two diametrically 
opposite ways simultaneously. On the one hand they perform 
their cr^tive work either through new institutions that they have 
established for themselves or through old institutions that they have 
adapted to thwr purpose; and in pouring themselves into tliese 
harmonious channels they promote the welfare of society. At 
the same hme they also enter, indiscriminately, into any i^titu- 
tjons which happen to Ue in their path—as some powerful head 
of StMm which forced its way into an engine-house might rush 
into the w'orks of any old engine that happened to be installed there 

In such anj^'cnt. one or other of two alternative disasters is 
apt to occur Either the pressure of the new head of steam blows 

somehow manages 

to hold together and proceeds to operate in a new manner that is 
likely to prove both alarming and destructive. 

To translate these parables into terms of social life, the exolo- 
sions of the old engines that cannot stand the new pressures^r 
the bursting of the old bottles which cannot stand the fermentation 
of the new wme-are the revolutions which sometimes overtake 
^achromstic mstitutions. On the other hand, the baneful per¬ 
formances of the old engines which have stood the strain of beina 
keyed up to perfo^nces for which they were ne%’er intended art 
the social cnormiues which a ‘die-hard* institutional anachronism 
Bomctimes engeaders, 

^ proportionately 

V lolent. acts of mim^is. 1 he mimetic element is of their essence- 
for every rcvoluuon has reference to something that has happened 
^r^dy cls^here. and it is always manifest, when a revoliSon is 
studied m its histonpl setting, that its outbreak would never have 
occurred of itself if it had not been thus evoked by a previous plav 

inspiration in part from the events 
whi^ had rwently occurred in British America-events in which 

assisted-and m part from the century-old achievement of Eng- 
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land which had been popularized and glorified in France by two 
generations of pkihsophes from Montesquieu onwards^ 

The element of retardation is like^i$e of the essence of revolu¬ 
tions, and accounts for the violence which is their most prominent 
feature. Revolutions are violent because they are the belated 
triumphs of powerful new social forces over tenacious old insti¬ 
tutions which have been temporarily thwarting and cramping 
these new expressions of life. The longer the obstruction holds 
out the greater becomes the pressure of the force whose outlet is 
being obstructed; and, the greater the pressure^ the more violent 
the explosion in which the imprisoned force ultimately breaks 
through* 

As for the social enormities that are the alternative to revolutions* 
they may be defined as the penalties which a society has to pay 
when the act of mimesis, which ought to have brought an old 
institution into harmony with a new social force, is not simply 
retarded but is frustrated altogether* 

It is evident, then, ihat^ whenever the existing institutional 
structure of a society is challenged by a new social force* three 
alternative outcomes are possible: either a harmonious adjustment 
of structure to force, or a revolution (w'hich is a delayed and dis¬ 
cordant adjustment) or an enormity. It is also evident that each 
and all of these three alternatives may be realized in different 
sections of the pmc society—^in different national states, for 
example, if that is the manner in which the particular society is 
articulated. If harmonious adjustments predominate, the society 
will continue to grow; if revolutions* its growth will become 
increasingly hazardous; if enormities, we may diagnose a break¬ 
down. A series of examples will illustrate the formulae that we 
have just presented. 

Tfctf Impact of IndustTjalism m Slatmy 

Within the l^t two centuries two new dynamic social forces 
were set in motion* Industrialism and Democracy* and one of the 
old institutions on W'hjch these forces impinged was slavery^ This 
pernicious inatltudon, which had contributed so largely to the 
decline and fall of the Hellenic Society, never secured a firm foot¬ 
hold m the homelands of our Western Society* but, from the 
sixteenth century onwards, when Western Christendom expanded 
overs™, it came to be established in some of its new overseas 
dominions. How^ever, for a long time the scale of this recru¬ 
descence of plantation slavery was not very formidable. At the 
moment when, at the end of the eighteenth century* the new 
forces of Democracy and Industrialism began to radiate out from 
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Great Britain into the rest of the Western Woridp slavery wps still 
practically confined to the colonial fringes, and even there its area 
was contracting* Statesmen who were themselves slavc-ow'ners, 
such as'Washington and Jefferson, not only deplored the institution 
but took a fairly opllmistie view of the prospects of its peaceful 
extinction in the coming centur}^ 

This possibility, however, was ruled out by the outbreak of 
the Industrial Revolution in Great Britain, which jmmenselv 
stimulated the demand for raw niateriab which plantation slave- 
labour produced. I he impact of Industrialisra thus gave the 
languishing and anachronistic institution of sla^-erv a new lease 
of Ufe. The Western Society was now faced with a choice between 
taking active steps to put an end to slavery immediately or else 
seeing this anaent social evil converted, by the new driving force 
of Industrialism, into a morlal danger to the verv- life of the 
society* ^ 

In this situation an anti-slavery movement came into acUon in 
many different national states of the Western World and achieved 
a number of pacific successes; but there was one important 
i^egion in which the anti-slavery movement failed to make peaceful 

Southern States of 

the North American Union. Here the champions of alaverv 
Trained m power for one whole generation longer, and in this 
ytars-between 1S33 when slavery was 

I'n thfunlLS^qm abolished 

in toe Un^ States—the peculiar institution’ of the Southern 

States, with the driving force of Industrialism behind it swelled 

baj and destroyed; but this belated eradication of slavery' in the 
United States had to be paid for at the price of a shattering 
revolution the djwastatmg effects of which are still apparent to- 
da^ Such has been the price of this particular retardation of 

Still, our W’estern Society may congratulate itself that even at 
W^r’ of slaveiy- has been eradicated from its 

fast \Jestem stronghold; and for this mercy we have to thank the 
new foree of Dem^racy, which came into the Western \\Vr|d 
a little m advance of Industrialism-for it is no accidental winc^ 
dence that Lincoln, the principal author of the eradication of 
slavery-from its last Western stronghold, should be very widely 
ri^tly regarded as the greatest of democratic sStesmen^ 
Since Democracy .a the political expression of humanitarianism’ 
and since humanitarianism and slavery are obviouslv TYinrr-ii f™* 
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mefit at the very time when the new Industriaiism was putting 
drive into slavery. It can safely be said that if, in the struggle 
over slavery, the drive of Industrialism had not been largeJy 
neutralized by the drive of Democracy^ the Western World wouJd 
not have rid itself of slavery so easily* 

The Impnel of Democracy and Industnalism on War 

It ia a commonplace to say that the impact of Industrialism has 
increased the horrors of war aa markedly as it increased the horrors 
of slavery. War is another ancient and anachronistic insEiturion 
which is condemned on moral grounds almost as w idety as slavery 
has been. On strictly intellecmal grounds there is also a wide¬ 
spread school of thought which holds that war, again like slaveryv 
'does not pay* even those who think they profit by it. Just as, on 
the eve of the American Civil War, a Southerner, H, R. Helper^ 
wrote a book entitled The Impending Crisis of ike South to prove 
that slavery did not pay the slave-owncra and, by a curious but 
easily explained confusion of thought, w-as condemned by the class 
whom he sought to enlighten as to their real interests, so, on the 
eve of the General War of i9i4-iS» Norman Angcil wrote a book 
entitled Euro^^s Optical Illusion to prove that war brought a dead 
loss to the victors as w^ell as the vanquished^ and w^as condemned 
by a large section of a public that was as anxious for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace a$ the heretical author himself. Why then has our 
society been so much less successful up to the present in getting 
rid of Avar than in getting rid of slavery? The answer is manifest. 
In this case, unlike the other, the two driving forces of Democracy 
and of Industrialism have made their simultaneous impacts m 
the same direction. 

If we cast our minds back to the state of the W^estern World on 
the eve of the emergence of Industrialism and Democracy, w^e 
shall notice that at that time, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century^ war w'as in much the same condition as slavery: it Avas 
manifestly on the wancj not so much because wars were less 
frequent—though even that fact could perhap$ be statistically 
proved^—aa because they were being conducted with more 
moderation. Our eightcenth-ceutury raljonatists looked back with 
distaste on a recent past in which war had been keyed up to a 
horrid Intensity by the impact of the drive of religious fanaticism. 
In the latter part of the seven teen ih century, hoAvever, this demon 
had been cast out, and the immediate effect was to reduce the evil 

* Thoujjh P. A. SqroJdfi, in the statUtioil evidcflCf matishalled by hifrt, fuidi 
that the iTLcidenee of war on the Wcitefn World vnj lighter, an th« whole, in 
th« ninelccjith century than ia the elghtccnih (6'0«r)/ and Cullur^ Z?>mrjMjV/, 
vol. iiJ (New Yiisk 1937, AnitricsLn Book COhh 343 345 " 4 k 
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of war to a mimmorn never approached in any other chapter ol 
our lAestem history before or since. This age of relatively 
civilized warfare' came to an end at the close of the eighteenth 
century when war began to be keyed up once again by the impact 
of Democraqr and Industrialism. If we ask ourselves which of 
these two forces has played the greater part in the intensification 
of warfare during the last hundred and fifty years, our first impulse 
will prob^ly be to attnbute the more important role to Indus- 
tnaham. But we should be wrong. The first of the modern wars 
m this ^se ivas the cycle of wars inaugurated by the French 
Revolution and on these wars the impact of Industrialism was 
inconsiderable and the impact of Democracy, French Revolu¬ 
tionary Democracy, all-important. It wa, not so much the 
mlitaty genius of Napoleon as the revolutionary fury of the new 
French armies that cut through the old-fashioned dghteenth- 
ctmtury defence of the unrevolutionized Continental Powers like 
a knife through butter and carried French arms all over Europe. 

fsrfVh ^ « required it can be found in the 

levies had accomplished feats too hard 
for he professional army of Louis XIV before Napoleon appeared 
on the scene. And tve may remind ourselves also that Romans 
and Assynans and other keyed-up militarist Powers of byeone 
ttinhzations without the aid of any induSal 
apparatus, m fact with weapons that would have seemed rudi¬ 
mentary to a siareenth-oenturv matchlockman 

atrocious in the 
^'ther before or since was that it had 
to be a weapon of religious fanaticism and had not wt 
bwome an instrument of nationalist fanaticism. During iis, 
intervd ,i was merely a ‘sport of kings'. Morallv. the use of waj 

tk* "’."y «««« shocking, but 

^ effect m m,t,gating the material horrors of war is undent ble 

The royal players knew quite well the degree of licence that their 
subjects would allow them, and they kept their activiiiJ ,, n 
within d,,,. b„^ Thnir ,™,o, 7 b” cTn" 

scnption; they did not live off the country thev rl? 

the armies of the Wars of Religion, nor did Sty ^ 2 ^ thetorkitf 

Iliey observed the rules of their military game set * 

moderate objectives and did not impose crushing temm « ” 

defeated opponents. On the rare ocefsions ^h^X^eTo™ ’ " 
were brolren, as by Louis XIV in his devastations of the Palatinate 
in A.D. 1674 and A.D. 1689. such atrocities were roundly 
demned not only by the victims but by neutral public opudX 
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This classic description of thb slate of affairs comes from the 
pen of Edward Gibbon: 

"In war the European forces are exercised by tcrnpcraie and undecisive 
contests^ The Balance of Power wifi continue to fluctuate, and the 
prosperity of our own or the neighbouring kingdoms may be alternately 
exalted or depressed; but these partial events cannot mentially injure 
our general state of happiness, the system of am and laws and maiinera 
which to adv'antageou^y distinguish^ above the rest of mankindp the 
Europeans and iheir colonists/* 

The author of this excruciatingly complacent passage lived just 
long enough to be shaken to tlie core by the beginning of a new 
cycle of wans which was to render his verdict obsolete. 

Just as the intensiheation of slavery through the impact of 
Industrialism led to the launching of the anti-skvery movement 
so the mtensification of war through the impact of Demoenicy, 
and subsequently of course through the impact of Industrialism 
as welh has led to an anti-wTir movement. Its first embodiment in 
the League of Nations after the end of the General War of 1914-1S 
failed to save the World from having to go through the General 
War of i939’"45. At the price of this further afbictJon^ we have 
now bought a fresh opportunity to attempt the difficult enterprise 
of abolishing w'ar through a co-operative system of world govern- 
mentp instead of letting the cycle of wars run its course until it 
ends—too badly and too late—in the forcible establishment of 
a universal sutc by some single aurv'ivmg power* Whether we ki 
our w^orld mil succeed in achieving w'hatno other civilization has 
ever yet achieved is a question that lies on the knees of the God$. 

The Impiict 0/ Demonracy md Industri{}h'sm on Furochial Sovereignty 

Why is it that Democracy, which its admirers have often pro¬ 
claimed to be a corollary of the Christian Reli^on, and ivhich 
showed itself not altogether unv/orthy of this high claim in its 
attitude towards slavery, has had an aggravating influence on the 
equally manifest evil of war? The ansAver is to be found in the 
fact that, before colliding with the institution of AA-ar, Democracy 
collided with the institution of parochial (or local) sovereignty; 
and the importation of the new driving forces of Democracy 
and Industrialism into the old machine of the parochJd slate 
has generated the tAvin enormities of poll deal and economic 
nationalism. It is in this gross deriA^tive form, in Avhich the 
etherial spirit of Democracy has emerged from its passage through 
an alien medium^ that Democracy has put its drive into war instead 
of working against it 

* Giblxm. E.: Th* cf iht DecHm Fidl 0/ ihi Roman 

di. xxxviii, odfimm. 
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Here a^in, our Westero Society was in a. happier posture in 
the Pre-Nationalistic Age of the eighteenth century. With one or 
two notable exceptiona the parochial sovereign states of the 
Western World were not then the instruments of the general wills 
of their citizens but were virtually the private estates of dynasties. 
Royal wars and royal marriagea were the two procedures through 
which conveyances of such estates, or of parts of them, from one 
dynasty to another were brought about, and, of the two methods 
the latter was obviously to be preferred. Hence the familiar line 
m praise of the foragn poli^ of the House of Mapsburg: Bella 
gerant ala; tUj feUx Ajistiia, tiiibe. (^Let others wars* 

you happy Austria, go marry.') Ihe very names of the three 
c^ef tears of the firet half of the eighteenth century , the Wars 
of the Spanishp Polish and Austrian SucecsstonSp that 

ware only occurred when matrimonial arrangementa had got 
into an inc^ttncable tangle. ^ 

There was no doubt something rather petty and sordid about 
this matnrnomal diplomacy. A dynastic compact by which pro¬ 
vinces and their inhabitants are transferred from one owner to 
another like estates with their livestock is revolting to the suscep 
bbihties of our democratic age. But the eightecnth-oentujy 
system had Its mmpenaations. It took the shine out of patriotism • 
but, with the shine, it took the sting. A well-known passage b 
bteme s Sentsmerttal youmey relates how the author went to 
France quite forgetting that Great Britain and France were 
engaged m the Seven Years’ War. After a little trouble with the 
French pobce, the services of a French nobleman, whom he had 
never met before, enabled him to resume his joumev without 
ar further unpleasantness. When, forty years later on the 
iLipture of the treaty of Amiens. Napoleon gave ordcri that all 
Bn ish civilians between the ages of eighteen and sLutv who 
Iiappencd to be m France at the moment should be interned bis 
action was regarded as an example of Corsican savagery and as 
an illustration of Wellington’s subsequent dictum that he was 
■not a gentleman’, and indeed Napoleon offered excuses for his 
procedure; yet it was only what even the most humane and liberal 
government to-day would do as a matter of course and of common 
sense. War has now become ‘total war’, and it has become so 
because parochial states have become nationalist democracies 

By total war we mean a war in which it is recognized that the 
combatants arc not only the selected ‘chessmen’ called soldiers 
and sailors but the whole populations of the countries concerned 
Where shall we find the beginnings of this new outlook? Perhaos 
in the treatment meted out at the end of the Revolutionary War 
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by the victdrious Brhish-American colonbts to tho&e among 
themselves who had aided with the mother country* These 
United Empire Loyalists were expelled bag and baggage—men, 
women and children^from their homes after the w'ar was over. 
1 he treatment they received is in marked contrast with that meted 
out, tiveniy years before, by Great Britain, to the conquered 
French Canadians, who not only retained their homes but were 
allowed to preserve their legal system and their religious institu- 
tioTis.^ This first example of 'totalitarianism' is significant, for the 
victorious American eolonists were the first democratkcd nation 
of our Western Society, * 

The economic nationalism which has grown into as great an 
evil as our political nationalism has been engendered by a corre¬ 
sponding perversion of Industrialism working within the same 
constricting bonds of the parochial state. 

Economic ambitions and rivalries were, of coursej not unknown 
in the international politics of the pre-Industrial Age; indeed, 
economic nationalism received its classic expression in the 'mer’^ 
camilism' of the eighteenth century, and the prizes of eighteenth- 
century w-arfare included markets and monopolies, as is illustrated 
by the famous section of the treaty of Utrecht allotting to Great 
Britain a monopoly of the slave-^trade of the Spanish-American 
Colonies. But eighteenth-century economic conflicts affected only 
small classes and restricted interests. In a predomiiiantly agri¬ 
cultural age, when not only each country but each village com- 
mimity pr<^uced nearly all the necessities of life, English wars for 
markets might be called "the sport of merchants' as reasonably as 
Conti nental wars for provinces have been called 'the sport of kings'. 
This general state of economic equilibrium at low tension on a 
minute scale was violently disturbed by the advent of Industrial- 
Urn; for IndustrialUm^ like Democracy* i$ intrinsically cosmo¬ 
politan in its operation^ If the real essence of Democracy is, as 
the French Revolutioa delusively proclaimed, a spirit of fraternity, 
the essential requirement of IndustrialUm. if it is to achieve its 
full potentUUty, is world-wide co-operation. The sodal dispensa- 
Uofi which Industrialism demands was truly proclaimed by the 
eighteenth-century pioneers of the new technique in their famous 
watchw^ord 'Laissef fairel LaJssez pa^r!*—freedom to manu¬ 
facture, freedom to exchange. Finding the World divided into 
small economic units. Industrialism set to work, a hundred and 

‘ Actually there a an earlier example; expulflan hy ihe British tUtboHtiei 
of the French AcaUiam from Nova SeotLa at the op4nin|f dF the Seven Vean^ 
War; buc this was a unsll-scalc affair, ■trociom fc waa by etghttenth- 

Centiiry aondarda. and there were* or were auppwd to be, acrategic reasona for it. 
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fifty yeara ago, to re-$hapo the economic stnictuce of the World 
tn two ways, both leading in the direction of world unity. It 
sought to maie the economic units fewer and bigger, and also 
to lower the barriers between them. 

If we glance at Ae history of these efforts we shall find that there 
® in it round about the sixties and seventies 

of the last century, Down to that date Industrialism was assisted 
by Democracy in its efforts to diminish the number of economic 
and to lower the barriers between them. After that date 
both Induatrialism and Democracy reversed their polici« and 
worked in the opposite direction. 

If we Consider first the size of the economic units, we find that, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, Great Britain was the largest 
free-trade ar« in the Western World, a fact which goes far to 
explain why it was in Great Britain and not elsewhere that the 
Indu«na] Revolution began. But in a.d. 1788 the ex-British 
colonies m North America, by adopting the Philadelphian Con¬ 
stitution, irrevocably aboUshed all commercial barriers between 
the States created what was to bcojme, by natural expansion, 
the Largest free-trade area, and by direct consequence the mightiest 
industnalizcd comniunity. in the world to-day. A few years later 

U- abolished all the provincial tariff-frootiera 

which had hitherto broken up the economic unity of France, In 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century the Germans achieved 
an economic Zo/Werw which proved the precursor of political 
union. In the third quarter the Italians, by achieving Mlitieal 
unity, seared wonomic unity at the same time. If we Se the 
other Iplf of the programme, the lowering of tariffs and other 
parcel bamera in the way of international trade, we find that 
Pitt, who proclaimed bmalf a disciple of Adam Smith, set going 
a inovernent in favo^ of free imports which was carried to com- 
t^ebon by Peel, Cobden and Gladstone in the middle years of 
the nineteenth centu^; that the United States, after ^experi- 
menting with high tanffs, moved steadily in the free-trade ditw 
f,o„ ,83..860.„d both .h.k„„ of LoS PMi^ 
and Napoleon 111 and pre-Dismarokian Germany steered ^ 
Game course, ^ 

Then the tide turned. Dernocratic nationalism, which in Ger¬ 
many and in Italy had united many states into one 

it.lf to disintegrate the muhi-Lional oSia 

^d Ruasian Empires. After the ™d of the General WaFof io,+-i8 
the old free-trade unit of the Danubian Monarchy was finlh ul 
mto a number of successor-states each striving ^ 

economic autarky (self-sufficiency), while another wnstellatiM 
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of new states, and by consequence new economic compart mentap 
inse^ited it:self between a close-shorn Germany and a cJose-shorn 
Rm$ia^ Meanwhile, about a generation earlier, the movement 
towards free trade had begun to be reversed first in one country 
and then in another until, at long in 193 ip the returning tide 
of ^mercantiLism' reached Great Britain herself. 

The causes of this abandonment of free trade are eisily dis¬ 
cerned. Free trade had suited Great Britain when she w^as "the 
Workshop of the World'; it had suited the eotton-e.K porting States 
which largely controlled the government of the United States 
between 1832 and iS 5 o. It had seemed for various reasons to 
suit France and Germany during the same period. But, as the 
nations one by one became industrialized, it suited their parochial 
interests on a short view to pursue a cut-throat Lndustrial competi¬ 
tion with all their neighbourSp and, under the prevailing system of 
parochial slate sovereignty, who w^as to say them navT 

Cobden and his foUow'ers had made an immense miscalculation. 
They had looked forward to seeing the peoples and ihe states of 
the World drawn into a social unity by the nc\v and unpreccdently 
clo$c-knit web of wwld-wide economic relations which was being 
woven blindly, from a British node, by the youthful energies of 
Industrialism. It would be an injustice to the Cobdenites to 
dismiss the Victorian British free-trade movement as simply a 
masterpiece of enlightened self-interest. The movement was also 
the expression of a moral idea and of a constructive international 
policy; its worthirrst exponents aimed at something more than 
making Great Britain the mistress of the w'orld market. They 
also hoped to promote the gradual evolution of a political world 
order in w^hich the new economic world order could thrive- to 
create a political atmosphere in which a world-wide exchange of 
goods and services could be carried on in peace and security— 
ever increasing in security and bringing with it at each stage a 
rise in the standard of living for the whole of mankind. 

Cobden's miscakulation lay in the fact that he failed to forecast 
the effect of die impact of Democracy and Industrialism on the 
rivalries of parochial states, lie assumed that these giants would 
lie quiet in the nineteenth century as they had done in the eigh¬ 
teenth until the human spiders who Avere now spinning a vi'orId- 
wide industrial web had had time to enmesh them all in their 
gossamer bonds. He relied upon the unifying and pacifying 
effects which it was in the nature of Democracy and Industrialism 
to produce in their native and untrammelled manifestations, in 
which Democracy %vould stand for fraternity and Industrialism for 
oo-operation. He did not reckon with the possibility that thra 
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same forces, by forcing their new 'heads of steam' into the old 
engmes of the parochial states, would make for disruption and 
world anarchy. He did not recall that the gospel of fraternity 
preached by the spokesmen of the French Revolution had led to 
the first of the great modem wars of Nationalism; or rather he 
a^umed that this would prove to have been not only the first but 
also the l^t war of its kind. He did not realise that, if the narrow 
mercantile oli^rchies of the eighteenth century had been able 
to set m motion wars for the furtherance of the comparatively 
unimportant luxury trades which constituted the international 
ooiiuneroe o t eir day, then, u foTtioti, the democratized nations 
would fight one another d outranct for economic objects in an age 
when the Industnal Resolution had transformed international 
commerce from an exchange of luxuries into an exchange of the 
necessities of life. ® 

In fine, the Manchester School misunderstood human nature. 

iinderst^d that even an economic world order 
cannot be built on merely economic foundations. In spite of their 
genuine ideabsm they thd not realize that ‘.Man shall not live by 
b^d alone This fatal mistake tvas not made by Gregory tl^ 

wKn™ Christendom, from 

it^om the idcdism of Victonan England was ultimately derived 
^cse men, whole-heartedly d^cated to a supra-mundane cause 
had not ^n^iously attempted to found a world order. Their 
worldly aim had ^n limited to the more modest material ambi¬ 
tion of keeping the survivors of a shipwrecked society alive The 
^onomic edifice mised, as a burdensome and thankless necessity, 
by Gregory- and his peers was avowedly a makeshift: yet in raising 

and, tKank^ their labours, the struiiure of the Western 
^lety rested on a wild religious foundation and grew, in less 
t^ fourteen centunes. from its modest beginnings in one out- 
of-ihe-n-ay corner, into the ubiquitous Great Society of our own 
^y. If a solid religious basis was required for Gregory's unore- 
tentious economic building, it seems unlikely, on this showing 
that the vaster stricture of a world order, which it is our task to 
build to-day, can ever be securely based upon the rubble fouiida- 
UODS of mere econoimc interests, 

Tite ImpUft <j/ Industnaliim on Ptivaie Property 

Private property is an institution which is apt to establish it^If 
in societies m winch the single family or household is the normal 
unit of economic activity, and in such a society it is probably the 
most satisfactory system for governing the distributioE of material 
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iveahh. But ihc natural unit of economic activity is now no 
longer the single family, the single village or the single national 
state, but the entire living generation of mankind. Since the advent 
of Industrialism our modem Western economy has transcended 
the family unit de and has therefore logically transcended the 
family institution of private property. Yet in practice the old 
institution has remained in force; and in these circumstances 
rndustrialism has put its formidable 'drive* Into priv-ate property, 
enhancing the man of property's social power while diminishing 
his social responsibility', until an institotion which may have been 
beneficent in the pre-industrial Age has assumed many of the 
features of a social evil. 

In these circumstances our society to-day is confronted with 
the task of adjusting the old institution of private property^ to a 
harmonious relationship with the new force of Industrialism. The 
method of pacific adjustment is to counteract the maldistribution 
of private property which Industrialism inevitably entails by 
arranging for a deliberate, rational and equitable control and 
redistribution of priv'ate property through the agency of the state. 
By controlling key industries the state can curb the excessive 
power oyer other people's lives w'hich Is conferred by the private 
ow nership of such industries, and it can mitigate the ill effects of 
poverty by providing social services financed by high taxation of 
wealth. This method has the incidental social advantage lliat it 
tends to transform the state from a war-making machine—which 
has been its most conspicuous function in the past—into an Agency 
for social welfare. 

If ihi$ pacific policy should prove inadequate, wc may be fairly 
sure that the revoluEionary' alternative will overtake us in the shape 
of some form of Communism which will reduce private property 
to vanisliing-point. This seems to be the only practical alternative 
to an adjustment, because the maldistribution of private property 
through the impact of Industrialism would be an intolerable 
enormity if not effectively mitigated by social services and high 
taxation. Yetp as the Russian experiment indicates, the revolu- 
tionaty^ remedy of Communism might prove little less deadly than 
the disease itself; for the institution of private property is so inti¬ 
mately bound up with all that is best in the pre-industrial social 
heritage that Its sheer abolition could hardly fail to produce a 
disastrous break in the social tradition of our Western Society* 

The Impact of Democrcicy on Education 

One of the greatest social changes that has been brought about 
by the advent of Democracy has been the spread of education* 
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In the prugrcssive countries u system of universal compulsory 
gratuitous instruction has made education the birthright of every 
child—m contrast to the role of education in the pre-Democialic 
Age, when It vf2& the monopoly of a privileged minority. This new 
educational system has been one of the principal social ideals of 
eve^ state that aspires to an honourable position in the modern 
world-comity of nations. 

men universal education was first inaugurated it was greeted 
oy the liberal opinion of the day as a triumph of justice and en¬ 
lightenment which might be expected to usher in a new era of 
happiness and well-being for mankind. But these expectationa can 
now 1^ seen to have left out of account the presence of several 
stumbling-blocks on this broad road to the millennium, and in 
t^s ^tter, as so often happens, it has been the unforeseen fectors 
tiiat hav€ proved the most important^ 

One stumbling-block has been the inevitable impoverishment 
in the results of education when the process is made available for 
the mass^ at the cost of being divorced from its traditional cul¬ 
tural background. The good intentions of Democracy have no 
magic power to perform the miracle of the loaves and fishes Our 
^ss-produced intellectual pabulum lacks savour and vitemins 
A st^nd stumbling-block has been the utilitarian spirit in which 
the fruits of eduction are apt to be turned to account when they 
are brought within eve^body’s reach. Under a social regime in 
which education is infilled to those who hav^ cither inherited a 
light to it as a social privilege or have proved a right to It bv 
their exceptional gifts of industry and intelligence, education is 
cither a pewl cast before swine or else a pearl of great price which 
^e finder buys at the cost of all that he has. In neither case is 
It a means to an end: an instrument of worldly ambition or of 
frivolous amusement. The possibility of turning education to 
a^unt as a means of amusement for the masscs-tod of profit for 

the enietpnsing persons by w'hom the amusement is purvcv'ed_ 

has ordy arisen since the introduction of universal clem^tarv 
educauon; and this new possibility has conjured up a tWrd 
stumhlijig-block which is the greatest of all. The bread of universal 
educa^on is no wner cast upon the waters than a shoal of sharks 
anses from the depths and devours the children's bread under the 
educators very eyes. In the educational history of England the 
^tes speak for themwlvcs. The edifice of uniVersal ellmentSj 
eduration w^ roughly speaking, completed by Forster’s A% 
in 1870; and the Yellow Press was invented some twenty years 
later—M soon, that is, as the first generation of children from »h. 
nauonal schools had acquired sufficient purchasing-powej^by a 
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stroke of irresponsible genius which had divined that the educa¬ 
tional philanthropist's labour of love could be made to yield a 
royal profit to a press-lord. 

These disconcerting reactions lo the impact of Democracy upon 
education have attracted the attention of the rulers of modem 
would-be totalitarian national states. If press-lords could make 
millionB by providing idle amusciiient for the half-educated^ 
serious statesmen could draWp not money perhaps, but power 
from the same source^ The modem dictators have deposed the 
press-lords and substituted for crude and debased priv-ate enter¬ 
tainment an equally crude and debased system of staic propaganda. 
The elaborate and ingenious machinery for the mass-enslavement 
of semi-educated minds, invented for pri’v'ate profit under British 
and American regimes of laisstr faire, has been simply taken over 
by the rulers of states who have employed these mental appliances, 
reinforced by the dnema and the radio, for their own sinister 
purposes, j^er Northcliffe, Hitler—though Hitler wa$ not the 
first in hia Hne, 

ThuSp in countri^ where democratic education has been intro¬ 
duced, the people are in danger of falling under an intellectual 
tyranny engineered either by private exploitation or by public 
authority. If the people’s souls are to be saved, the only w-ay is to 
raise the standard of ma^-education lo a degree at which its 
recipients will be rendered immune against at any rate the grosser 
forms of exploitation and propaganda; and it need hardly be said 
that this is no easy task. Happilyp there are certain disinterested 
and effective educational agencies grappling with it in our WesEem 
World to-day—such agencies as the Workers^ Educational Associa¬ 
tion and the British Broadcasting Corporation in Great Britain 
and the extra-mural activities of universities in many countries. 

The Imp&ci of Italian Ej^dency m Tramalpine Gof^ernmenU 

All our examples hitherto have been drawn from the latest 
phase of our Western history. We need do no more than remind 
the reader of the problem set by the impact of a new force on an 
old institution in an earlier chapter of that same history^ for we 
have already examined this example in another connexion. The 
problem here set was how to secure a harmonious adjustment of 
the Transalpine feudal monarchies to the impact of the political 
efficiency generated in the city-states of Renaissance Italy, The 
easier and inferior way of adjustment was through keying up the 
monarchies themselves into tyrannies or despotisms on the pattern 
of those dcapotiams to which so many of the Italian states had 
already succumbed. The harder but better method w-as ihe 
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keymg-up of the medieval assemblies of Estates in the Trans- 
orpns of repreaentaUve government which 
v,ould be as efficient as the latter-day Italian despotisms and would 
at the same time provide, on the national scale, for as liberal a 
meMuro of wif-govemment as the self-governing institutions of 

politically at any rate, their 

n,? England, for reasons which we have recalled elsewhere, 

adj^tmente were most harmoniously achieved, and 
England accordingly became the pioneer, or creative minoiitv in 
Western history, as Italy had been in thc^rc- 
m^ch^h nationally minded 'rudors^the 

^ despotism, but under the ill- 
fared Stuam Parliament drew level with the Crown and finally 
drew ahead. Even so, the adjustment was not made without two 
revo utions. whreh were, however, in companion 
revoluuons, inducted with sobriety and restraint. In France the 
l^ted much longer and went much farther, 
nd the r«ult ^ a far more violent revolution which ushered in 
a period of pobucal instability the end of which is not yetSht 
In Spam and Germany the drift towards despotism continued 
down to our ow-n day and the democratic counter-mrmSrnf 
thus mordmately long delayed, have found themselves involved 

:^trsr's;r.p""- 

TTre Impact 0/ ffe Solmuan Revolution an the Hellenic Cify-5/ato 

The Italian political efficiency which made its impact uoon the 
Transalpine countnes of the Western World at the transiSfr^ 

oa^tT hJS’ chapter of Western histoiy had a counte™ 

history m the economic efficiency which was 
aeffieved m certain states of the Hellenic World in the s“ enffi 
and sixth untunes B.c., under the pressure of the Malthusian 
problem. For this new economic efficiency did not confine ir^ 
to Athens and the other states that origSited Tbut raS 
outwar^, made impacts on both the domestic and thTS 
national politics of the whole Hellenic city-state cosmos 
>Ve have already draenbed this economic new departure 
may be called the Soloman revolution. Essentially i^vas a chJJtfc- 
over from subsistence farming to cash-crop farming accompankd 
by a development of commerce and industry. This solution of 

pressure of population on land-SMct^ 
rolled two new political problems into existence. On the one hand’ 
the economic revolution brought into existence new social classes’ 
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urban commercial and industrial workers, artisans and sailof$, for 
whom a place had to be found in the political scheme. On the 
other handp the old isolation of one city-state from another gave 
place to an interdependence on the economic piane^ andt when once 
a number of dty-states had become interdependent economically^ 
it was thenceforth impossible that they should remain^ without 
disaster, in their pristine stale of isolation on the plane of politico, 
llte former of these problems resembles that which Victorian 
England solved by a series of parliamentary reform bills; the 
latter that w hich she hoped to solve through the free-trade move¬ 
ment, We will take these problems separately and in the order 
previously observ^ed, 

Tn the domestic political life of the Hellenic city-states the 
enfranchisement of the new classes involved a radical change in 
the basis of political association. The traditional kinship basis had 
to be replaced by a new franchise based on property. In Athens 
this change-over w^as carried through effectivelvp and for the most 
part smoothly, in 3 series of constitutional developments between 
the Age of Solon and the Age of Pericles. The comparative smooth¬ 
ness and effectiveness of the transition Ls proved by the smallness 
of the part that the tyrannic played in Athenian history; for it was a 
general rule in the constitutional history of these dty-state-s that, 
when the process of following in the footsteps of the pioneer com¬ 
munities w^as unduly retarded, a condition of stasis (revolutionarj^ 
ctass-w'ar) super^^ened, which cogld only be resolved by the 
emergence of a 'tyrant" or, in ouj modem jargon borrow ed from 
Rome, a dictator. At Athens, as elsewhere, a dictatorship proved 
an indispensible stage in the process of adjustment, but here the 
tyranny of Peisistratus and his sons w'as no more than a brief 
interlude between the Solonian and the Cleisthenean reform. 

Other Greek city-states managed their adjustments much less 
harmoniously. Corinth underwent a prolonged, and Syracuse a 
repeated, dictatorship. At Coreyta the atrocity of the stasis has 
been immortalized in the pages of Thucydides, 

Finally, w'^e may take the case of Rome^ a non-Greek community 
which was drawn into the Hellenic World as a result of the geo¬ 
graphical eifpansion of the Hellenic Civilisation during the period 
725-525 h>c1k It w^as not till after this cultural conversion that 
Rome entered on the course of economic and political develop¬ 
ment which was the normal career of a Hellenic or Hellenized 
city-slatep and consequently in this chapter Rome passed through 
every' stage with a time-lag of some hundred and fifty years 
behind the corresponding date in the history of Athens. Far this 
time-lag Rome paid the penalty in an extreme and bitter stasis 
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nwnopolista of power by right of birth and 
the plebeian daii^tt to ^wer by right of wealth and numbers. 
This Roman rtaju, which lasted from the fifth century B,c. to the 
^rd went to such Jer^^that the PJebs, on seveS occasions, 
seceded from the Populus by an actual geographical withdrawal 
wtabiished a plebeian anti-state—complete 
bn«J .f .k" ^"iblies and officer^within the 

bo»m of the legitimate commonwealth. It was only thanks to 
ptema] pre^ure that Rdman statesmanship succeeded, in 287 b C 
this constitutional enormity by bringing state and 

half of victonous impenalism which foJJowed, the makeshift 
c aracter of the settlement of 287 b . c . was rapidly revealed. The 
unannealed amalgam of patrician and plebeian institutions which 
accepted as their ramshackle constitution proved 
fhat tk^ * i;o Ideal instrument for achieving new social adjusimenta 
that \he vioJmt and abortive careers of the Gracchi opened a 
Mwnd bout of !tam (131-31 B e ) worse than the first. This time 
after a century of self-laceration, the Roman body politic sub- 
mittcd Itself to a permi^ent dictatorship; and since, bv this time 
Roit^ arms had completed their conquest of the HeUenic World’ 
the Roman ryraflrtu of Augustus and his successors incidentally 
prided the Hellenic Society with its universal state ^ 

The persistent ineptitude of the Romans in fumbUng with their 

abth^ ui niaking, retaining and organizing their foreign con¬ 
quests; and It IS to be noticed that the Athenians, who \Se un- 
nvailed in the succ^ with which they exorcised st^ from thdr 
domatic politics, signally failed in the fifth century b,c. to create 
the then already urgently n«ded international oMer which the 

Romans succeeded m establishing after a fashion four hundred 
ycdrs li^-tcr. 

T^is international t^k, in which Athens failed, was the second 
Of the two problems of adjustment set by the Solonian revolution^ 
The obstacle in the way of creating the international ooliticai 
K^riiy which Hellenic international trade required was the 
inherited ^litical institution of city-state sovereignty. From the 
“f century B.c. onwards the whole 0/ the nst 

of Hellenic political history can be formulated in terms of an 
endeavour to transcend city-state sovereignty and of the resistance 
which tins endeavour evoked. Before the fifth century closed 
the obsunacy of the rcsi^nce to this endeavour had bmughtX 
Hellenic Civilization to its breakdown, and, though the pmblem 
was solved after a fashion by Rome, it was not solved in^time to 
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prevent the disintegration of the Hellenic Society from running 
its course to a final breakdown. The ideal solution of the problem 
was to be found in a permanent Limitation of city-atale sovereignty 
by voluntary agreement beti^^een the city-states themselves. 
Unfortunately the most conspicuous of such attempts, the Delian 
League, achieved by Athens and her Aegean allies in the course of 
their victorious counter-offensive against Persia, was vitiated by 
the intrusion of the older fldlenic tradition of hegmony\ the 
exploitation of an enforced alliance by its leading member. The 
Delian League became an Athenian Empire and the Atheman 
Empire provoked the FeJoponnesian War. Four centuries later 
Rome succeeded where Athens had failed; but the chastisement 
with whips which Athenian imperialism inflicted on its small w orld 
was as nothing to the chastisement with scorpions which Roman im¬ 
perialism inflicted on a much enlarged Hellenic and Hellenized 
society during the two centuries which followed the Hannibalic 
War and preceded the establishment of the Augustan Peace- 

The Impdtt a/ Parochialism oit ihe Wertern Christim Church 

\\Tijlc the Hellenic Society broke dovm through failure to tran¬ 
scend in time its traditional parochialism, our Western Society 
failed—w^ith consequences still hidden in the future“lo maintain 
a social solidarity w hich was perhaps the most precious part of its 
original endowTncnL In the time of transition from the medieval 
to the modem chapter of our Western history one of the most 
significant expressions of the current social change w^ the rise of 
parochialism. In our generation it is not altogether easy for ns to 
regard this change dispassionately on account of the vast evils which 
it has brought upon us in our own day, when it has become an 
anachronistic survival. Yet we can see that there was much to be 
said in favour of the abandonment of our medieval oecumcni- 
calism five centuries ago. For all its moral grandeur k w as a ghost 
from the past, a legacy from the universal state of the Hellenic 
Society, and there was always an unseemly discrepancy between 
the theoretical supremacy of the oecumenical idea and the actual 
anarchy of medieval practice. 'I’he new parochialism at any mte 
succeeded Ln living up to its less ambitious claims. However that 
may be, the new force won the day. In politics it displayed itself 
in a plurality of sovereign states; in letters in the form of new 
vernacular literatures; and in the field of religion it collided with 
the medieval Western Church- 

'llte violence of this last collision was due to the fact that the 
Church, ctaborately organized under the Papal hierocracy, w'as 
the master institution of the medievaJ dispensation. The problem 
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was probably open to adjustment along lines which the Papacy had 
already reconnoitred when it was at the height of its power. For 
instance, in encountering the local impulse to make use of verna¬ 
cular languages for liturgical purposes instead of Latin, the Roman 
Church had conceded to the Croats permission to translate the 
liturgy into their own language, probably because in this frontier 
district Rome found herself faced with the competition of her 
Eastern Orthodox rival, who, so far from insisting on her non- 
Greek converte accepting Greek as their liturgical language, 
showed a politic generosi^ in translating her liturgy into many 
tongues. Again, in dealing with the medieval predecessors of 
modem sovereign governments, the Popes, engaged, as they were, 
in a Ufe-and-death struggle against the oecumenical claims of ihe 
I loly Roman Emperors, had shown themselires muck more accom ¬ 
modating to the parochial claims of the kings of England, France, 
Castile and other local states to exercise control over the ecclesias¬ 
tical organization within their own respective frontiers. 

Thus the Holy See was not altugether unschooled in rendering 
^to Caesar the things which are Caesar's by the time when the 
full-fledged parochial neo-Caesarism asserted itself, and in the 
Century before the so-called Reformation the Papacy went to 
considerable lengths in negotiating with secular sovereigns con¬ 
cordats which divided between Rome and the parochial rulers the 
control over the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 'I'his system of concordats 
Was the unintended outcome of the abortive oecumenical councils 
held in the first half of the fifteenth century at Constance (a,d. 
1414-1S) and at Basel fA.u. 1431-49). 

The Conciliar Movement tvas a constructive effoH to neutralize 
the irresponsible, and often notoriously misused, authority of the 
self-styled Vicar of Christ by the introduction on an oecumenical 
scale of a system of ecclesiastical parliamentarism such as on the 
parochial scale had already proved its usefulness in the Feudal Age 
as a means of controlling the activities of medieval kings. But the 
Popes who encountered the Conciliar Movement hardened their 
hearts; and Papal intransigence proved disastrously successful. 

It succeeded in bringing the Conciliar Movement to naught, andi 
by thus rejecting a last opportunity for adjustment, it condemned 
Western Christendom to be rent by a violent internal discord 
behiveen its ancient oecumenical heritage and its new parochial 
proclivities. ^ 

The result was a melancholy crop of revolutions and enormities 
Among the former wc need only mention the violent break-up of 
the Church into a number of rival churches each denouncing the 
other as the gang of Antichrist and setting in motion a whole ^cie 
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of wars and persecutions. Among the latter may be placed the 
usurpation by secular sovereigns of the "divine right" supposedly 
inherent in the Papacy, a 'divine right’ which is still working havoc 
in the Western World in the grim shape of a pagan worship of 
sovereign national states. Patriotismp which Dr. Johnson rather 
oddly described as "the last refuge of a scoundrer and which Nurse 
Cavell more discerningly declared to be "not enough’, has very 
largely superseded Christianity as the religion of the Western 
World, In any casCj it is difficult to conceive of a sharper contra¬ 
diction of the essential teaching of Christianity—and of all the 
other historic higher religions as well—than is embodied in this 
monstroirs product of the impact of parochialism on the Western 
Christian Church. 

The Impact of the Seme of Unity &n ReligiQn 

The "higher religions" with a mission to all mankind are rela¬ 
tively recent arrivals on the scene of human history* Not only are 
they unknowTi in primitive societies; they have not arisen even 
among societies in process of civilization until after a certain 
number of civilisations have broken down and travelled far on the 
way to disintegration. It is in response to the challenge presented 
by the disintegrations of ci^aliaations that these higher religions 
have made their appearance^ The religious institutions of civiliza- 
lions of the unafhliated class^ like those of primitive societies^ are 
bound up with the ocular institutions of those societies and do 
not look beyond them* From a higher spiritual standpoint such 
religions are clearly inadequate, but they have one important 
negative merit: they foster a spirit of "live and let live’ between one 
religion and another. Under such conditions a plurality of gods 
and of religions in the world i$ taken for granted as a natural con¬ 
comitant of a plurality of states and of civilizations. 

In this social condition human souls are blind to the ubiquity 
and omnipotence of God, but they arc immune from the tempta¬ 
tion of succumbing to the sin of intolerance in their relations with 
other human beings who worship God under different forms and 
titles. It is one of the ironies of human history that the lilumination 
which has brought into religion a perception of the unity of God 
and the brotherhood of mankind should at the same time have 
promoted intolerance and persecution. The explanation is, of 
course, that the idea of unity in its application to religion impresses 
the spiritual pioneers who embrace it as being so transcendently 
important that they are apt to plunge into any short cut which 
promises to hasten the translation of their idea into reality. This 
enormity of intolerance and persecution has shown its hideous 
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countenance, almost without fail, whenever and wherever a hisher 
religion has been preached. This fanatical temper flared up in the 
abortii^ attempt of the Emperor Ikhnaton to impose his vision of 
monotheism on the Egyptiac World in the fourteenth century b,c. 
An equally ardent fanaticism casts its lurid light over the rise and 
development of Judaism, A savage denunciation of any partici¬ 
pation m the worships of kindred Syriac communities Is the 
reverse side of that etherialization of the local worship of Yahweh 
into a monotheistic religion which was the positive and sublime 
spiritual achievement of the Hebrew Prophets, In the history of 
Christianity, both in ts internal schisms and in its encounters with 
alim fmths,^we see the same spirit breaking out again and again, 

O^n this shomng the impact of a sense of unity on religion is apt 
to beget a spintual enormity, and the moral adjustment which 
meets the ca« is the practice of the virtue of toleration. The right 
motive for toleration is the recognition that all religions are quests 
m ^rch of a common spiritual goal and that, even though some 
of these quests may be more advanced and more on the right lines 
' persecution of a 'wrong' religion by a toi^dhant 
right religion is of its very' nature a contradiction in terms, since, 
by indulging in persecution, the 'right' religion puts itself in the 
wrong and denies its own credentials. 

In at least one noteworthy case such tolerance was enjoined bv 

r’' ff'ound. Muhammad 

prescribed the religious toleration of Jews and Christians who had 
inade political submission to the secular arm of Islam, and he eavc 
this ruling eirprcsaly on the ground that these hvo non-Muslim 
nf the Muslims themselves, were ‘People 

PrimltSrf.T=.m tolerant spirit which animated 

Primitive Islam that, without express sanction from the Prophet 

Jumself, a similar toleration was afterwards extended in praSice 
to the Zofoastnans who came under Muslim rule, ^ 

The period of religious toleration upon which Western Chris- 
tendom entered m the second half of the seventeenth century had 
ts ongins in a much more cynical mood. It can be called 'reKs 
toleration only m the that it was a toleration of relip^ns* 
ifwelMk to Its motives it should rather be styled irreligious SeS 
tion. In this half-century the Catholic and Protestant 
rather suddenly abandoned their struggles, not because they hS 
become convinced of the sin of intolerance but because thS- h!5 
come to realise that neither party could any lon^fr 
headtvay against the other, /tTe same timV^rs^^r^^J 
bewme aware that ^cy no longer cared sufficiently for the theo¬ 
logical issues at stake to rdish making any furthe? sacrifice for 
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their sate. They repudiated the traditional virtue of ‘enthusiasm’ 
(which by dertv-ation means being filled with the spirit of God) 
and henceforth regarded it as a vice. It was in this spirit that 
an eighteenth-century English bishop described an eighteenth- 
century English missionary as ‘a miserable enthusiast’, 
Nevertheless toleration, from whatever motive it may derive, Is 
a sovereign antidote to the fanaticism which the impact of a sense 
of unity on religion is apt to breed. The nemesis of its absence 
is a choice be tiveen the enormity of persecution or a revolutionary 
revulsion against religion itself. Such a revulsion is expressed in 
the most famous line of Lucretius; I(intutri religio potuit suadste 
Ma/orem (‘Such an enormity of eviJ has religion been able to 
instigate'); in Voltaire’s 'Jicrasea I’infame’; and in Gambetta’s 
'Le cicricalisme, voi!4 rennemi’. 

The Impact of ReUgion on Carte 

ITie Lucretian and Voltairean view that religion Is Itself an 
evil—and perhaps the fundamental evil in human life—might be 
supported by citing, from the annals of Indie and Hindu history, 
^e sinister influence which religion has incontestably exercised, 
in lives of these civillaations, upon the institution of caste. 

This institution, which consists in the social segregation of two 
or more geographically intermingled groups of human beings, 
is apt to establish itself wherever and whenever one community 
makes itwif master of another community without being able or 
willing either to exterminate the subject community or to assimi¬ 
late it into its own body social. For example, a caste division has 
arisen In the United States between the dominant white majority 
and the negro minority, and in South Africa between the dominant 
white minority and the negro majority. In the sub-continent of 
India the institution of caste seems to have arisen out of the irrup¬ 
tion of the Eurasian Nomad Aryas into the former domain of the 
so-called Indus culture in the course of the first half of the second 
millennium s.c. 

It will be seen that this institution of caste has no essential 
connexion with religion. In the United States and in South 
Mrica, where the Negroes have abandoned their ancestral reli¬ 
gions and adopted the Chrisfiantty of the dominant Europeans, 
the divisions between churches cut right across the divisions be¬ 
tween races, though the black and white members of each church 
are segregated from one another in their religious worship as in 
other social activities. In the Indian case, on the other hand, we 
may conjecture that from the first the castes were distinguished 
from one another by differences of religious practice. It is evident. 
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however, that this religious differentiation must have been acoen<> 
tuated w hen the Indie Civiliaation developed the strongly religious 
bent which it has bequeathed to Its successor. It is further evident 
that this impact of religiosity on the institution of caste must lia%'e 
seriously aggravated the b^efulness of the institution. Caste 
IS always on the verge of being a social enormity, but, w'hcn it is 
keyed up by receiving a religious interpretation and a religious 
saiictjon, Its enormity is bound to grow to monstrous proportions. 

In the actual event the impact of religion on caste in India 
has begotten the unparalleled social abuse of ‘untouchability*, 
and there has never been any effective move to abolish or even 
to mitigate 'untouchability' on the part of the Brahmans, the 
hieratic caste which has become master of the ceremonies of the 
whole system, ITie enormity survives, except in so far as it has 
been assailed by revolution. 

The earliest known revolts against caste are those of Mahavira, 
^e founder of Jam ism, and of the Buddha, both about 500 b.c. 
It either Buddhism or Jainism had succeeded in captivating the 
Indie World, caste nught have been got rid of. As it turned out, 
however, the role of uniwrsal church in the last chapter of the 
Indic decline and fall was played by Hinduism, a parvenu areha- 
istic ^ncrctism of things new and old; and one of the old thincs 
to which Hinduism gave a new lease of life was caste. Not content 
with presemng this old abuse, it elaborated it, and the Hindu 
Ovil«ation has been handicapped from its outset by a far heavier 
burden of caste than ever weighed upon its predecessor 

In the history of the Hindu Civilization revolts against caste 
luve expressed themselves in secessions from Hinduism under 
the attraction of some alien religious system. Some of these scees 
sions have been led by Hindu reformers who have founded new 
churches combining expurgated versions of Hinduism with alien 
elements. For example Nanak (a.d i 469 'IS 38 ). tiie founder of 
Sikhism, borrowed elements from Islam, and Ram Mohan Rov 
(A.O. 1772-1833) created the Brahmo Samaj out of 3 combina¬ 
tion betw^n Hinduism and Christianity, In both these systems 
caste 13 rejected In other c^ses secessionists have shaken the dust 
of Hin^sm off their feet altogether and have entered the Islamic 
or the Chnstian fold; and such conversions have taken nlace on 
the laig«t scale in districts confining a high proportion of mem- 
bers of low castes and depressed classes, 

tis the revolutionary retort to the enormity of 'untoucha- 
bility, which has been evoked by the impact of religion on caste- 
and, as the tnass» of India are progressively stirred bv the 
economic and mtellectual and moral ferment of Westernization 
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the trickle of conversidnA among outcaslessccms likely to swell to a 
flwdp unless a harmonious adjustment of their religious-social 
system is achieved, in the teeth of Brahmm opposition, by those 
members of the Hindu Society who honour the religious as well 
as the political ideals of the Banya Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Impact of Civsiization m ike Division 0/ Labour 

We have already obser^^ed that the division of labour is not 
entirely unknown in primitive swieties, and it is illustrated by 
the specialisation of smiths, bards, priests* medicine-men and the 
like. But the impact of civiiiisatidn on the division qf labour 
tends in a general way to accentuate the division to a degree at 
which it threatens not merely to bring in diminishing social 
returns but to become actually anti-social in its working; and this 
effect is produced in the lives of the creative minority and the 
uncreative majority alike. The creators are pushed into esoteric 
cism and the rank and file into lopsidedness. 

Esotericism is a symptom of failure in the careers of creative 
individuals^ and it may be described as an accentuation of the pre¬ 
liminary movement in the rhythm of Withdrawal-and-Rcturn, 
resuking in a failure to complete the process. Ihe Greeks censured 
those who failed in this way by applying to them the word 
The in fifth-century Greek usage^ was a superior persona¬ 

lity who committed the social offence of living by and for himself 
instead of putting his gifts at the service of the common weal; and 
the light in which such behaviour was regarded in Periclean Athens 
is illustrated by the fact tliat^ in our modern vernaculars, the 
derivative of this Greek word (idiot) has come to mean an imbecile. 
But the real ^tcvrac of our modem Western Society arc not to be 
found in asylums^ One group of them, homo sapiem specialized 
and degraded into homo economicus^ supplies the Gradgrinds and 
Bounderbys of Dickensian sadre. Another group believes itself 
to be at the opposite pole and to be numbered among the children 
of light, but in fact it falls under the same condemnation; these are 
the intellectual and aesthetic snobs and high-brom who believe 
that their art is Tor ait's sake’, the Bunthomesof GiJbertian satire. 
Perhaps the difference of date between Dickens and Gilbert 
exemplifies the fact that the former group were the more conspi¬ 
cuous in Early Victorian England and the latter group in the Late 
Victorian Age, They are at opposi te poleg* but it has been remarked 
of the North and South Poles of our planet that, lliough they arc 
far apart, they suffer from the same climatic defects. 

It remains to consider wliat we have called lopsidedness, the 
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effect of the impact of civilization on the division of labour in ihe 
life of the uncrealive majority* 

I he social problem that awaits the creator when he rctiirns from 
his withdrawal into a renewed communion with the mass of his 
fellows IS the problem of raising the average level of a number of 
ordinary human souls to the higher level that has been attained 
by the creator himself; and as soon as he grapples with tliis task 
he ]s confronted the fact that most of the rank and file are 
unable to live on this higher level with all their hearts and xvills and 
souls and strength. In this situation he may be tempted to trv a 
short cut and resort to the device of raising some single faculty to 
the higher level without bothering about the whole personalkv. 
1 his means, ei kypolhesi, the forcing of a human being into a lop¬ 
sided development. Such results are most easily obtainable on 
the plane of a mechanical technique, since, of all the elements in 
a culture, its mechanical aptitudes are easiest to isolate and to 
commumcate. It is not difficult to make an efficient mechanic out 
” j remains in all other departments primitive 

and barbarous. But other faculties can be specialized and hvper- 
irophied in the same way. Matthew Arnold’s criticism, in CuLm 
and A«a^hy (tSfig), of the devout middle^class Nonconformist 
EngUbb Fhihstine m hia 'Hebraizing backwater" was that he had 
specialized in what he wrongly belie ved to be the Christian Relieion 
while neglecting tlic other-the ■HcMenic'-virtues which co to 
the making of a well-balanced personality. 

We have come acmss this lopsidedness already in our examina- 
tion of the response to the challenge of penalization made bv 
penalized minorities. We have observed that the tyrannical exclu¬ 
sion of these mmonties from full citizenship has stimulated them to 
prosper and ex«l m the activities left open to them; and we have 
marvelled at and admired a whole gallery of tourt de force in which 
th^ ininorities stand out as the very incarnation of the mvinci- 

53 ine time we cannot ignore the 
het that some of these mmontus—Levantines and Phanariots and 
Armenians and Jews—have tie reputation of being ‘not as other 
men are for wor«^ wc I as for better. In the unh^^ppy 
between Jews and Gentiles, which is the classic casefffie GeS 
who IS disgusted and ashamed at the behaviour of his^nr: c ■ - 
fellow Goyytm is also embarrassed at finding himself cons^Sed 
to admit that there is some element of truth in the caricamr!) 1," u 
the Jew-baiter draws as a justification for his own beSalitv'^Th^ 
heart of the tragedy lies m the fact that a penalization which^sti^ ^ 
lates a penalized minority to a heroic response is ant tn u 

„ „,u, A„d wta i. p?Xd 
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minorities is evidently Hke^^ise true of those teclmologlcaily 
specialized majorities Avith which we are now concerned. This is 
a point to be borne in mind when we observe the ever-increasing 
intrusion of technological studies upon what used to be a liberal, 
if too unpractical, curriculum of education. 

The fifih^cntury Greeks had a w™d for this lopsidedness: 

^fhe pmfovtjos was a person whose activity Avas 
specializedp through a concentration on some particular technique, 
at the expense of his all-round development as a social animal. 
The kind of technique vthich was usually in people’s minds Avhen 
they used the term was some manual or mechanical trade pursued 
for private profit. But the Hellenic contempt for pavavaia went 
farther than this, and implanted in Hellenic minds a contempt for 
professionalism of all kinds. The Spartan concentration on mili¬ 
tary technique Avas, for example, ^vuvuta incarnate. Even a 
great statesman and saviour of his country could not escape the 
reproach if he lacked an all-round appreciation of the art of life. 

Ta refined and culdA'ated society Thcmistocles used to be girded at 
by people of so-called libeial education [for hb lack of acooinplLshments] 
and used to be driven into making the rather cheap defence that he 
certainly could do nothing with a musical instrument, but that, if3'ou 
were to put into hjs hands a country that vi-aa small and obscure, he 
knew how to turn it into a great country^ and a famous one.*^ 

Against this, perhaps rather mild, example of vic may 

set a picture of V ienna in ihe golden age of Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven^ where it is recorded that a Hapsburg Emperor and his 
Chance I tor were both accustomed, In their hours of relaxation, to 
take part in the performance of string quartets. 

7 'his Hellenic sensitiveness to the dangers of has also 

expressed itself in the institutions of other societies. For example^ 
the social function of the Jeivish Sabbath and the Christian Sun¬ 
day is to ensure that^ for one day out of seven, a creature who has 
been cramped and blinkered by the professional specialization 
through Avhich he has been taming his listing for six days shall on 
the seventh remember his Creator and live the life of an integral 
human soul. Again, it is no accident that, in England, organized 
games and other sports should have groAvn in popubrity with the 
rise of Industrialism; for such sport is a conscious attempt to 
counterbalance the soul-destroying specialization which the divi¬ 
sion of labour under Industrialism entails. 

Unfortunalcly, this attempt to adjust life to Industrialism 
through spon has been partially defeated because the spirit and 

* PloiArch: ^ Th^TTiiitocleit ch, ii- 
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rhythm of Industrialism hav"® invaded and infected sport itself. 
In the Western World of to-day professional athletes, more nar¬ 
rowly specialized and more extravagantly paid than any industrial 
technicians, now provide horrifying examples of at its 

acrne» The writer of this Study recalls two football grounds he 
visited on the campuses of two colleges in the United States. One 
of them tras Hood-lighted in order that football players might be 
manufactured by night as well as by day, in continuous shifts. 
The other was roofed over in order that practice might go on, 
whatever the weather. It tvas said to be the largest span of roof 
in the world, and its erection had cost a fabulous sum. Round the 
sides^w'cre ranged beds for the reception of exhausted or wounded 
warriors. On both these American grounds I found that the 
players were no more than an inliruteaimal fraction of the total 
student bodyj and I was also told that these boys looked forward 
to the orded of playing in a match with much the same apprehen¬ 
sion as their elder brothers had felt when they went into the 
trenches in i^iS, In truth, this Anglo-Saxon football was not a 
game at all. 

A oorresponding development can be discerned in the history 
of the Hellenic World, where the aristocratic amateurs whose 
athletic victories arc celebrated in Pindar's Odes w^cre replaced 
by teams of professionals, while the shows that were purveyed, in 
the post-Alexandrine Age. from Parthia to Spain by the AujvLav 
Tfx)flrta. (‘United Artists Ltd.*) were as different from the per- 
formancs in Dionysus’s own theatre at Athens as a music-hall 
is different from a medieval myater^' pby. 

It is no wonder that, when social enormities defy adjustment in 
this baffling fashion, philosophers should dream of revolutionarv 
plans for sweeping the enormities away. Plato, writing in the first 
generation after the Hellenic breakdown, seeks to cut the root of 
^yala by planting his Utopia in an inland region with no 
facilities for mamime trade and little inducement towards any 
emnomic aclmty ex«pt subsistence farming. Thomas Jefferson 
the fountain-head of an Amencan idealism that has gone sadiv 
astray, drea™ the same dream at the opening of the nineteenth 
centuiy. Were I to indulge my owm theory’, he writes, ’I should 
wish the States to practise neither commerce nor navigation but to 
stand with regard to Europe precisely on the footing of China’" 
(udm kept her ports closed to European trade until forced to open 
them by Bnttsh arms m iS+o). Again, Samuel Butler imaging 
his Erewhonians deliberately and iiystematically destroying thei? 
machmes as the only alternative to being enslaved by them 
■ Quacol by Woodnud. W. E.: ^ Hittory, p, ,6^' 
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Tk& Impact gf CiriiizaUm on Mimesis 

A re-orientation of the faculty of mimcsb away {torn the elderra 
towards the pioneers is, as we have seen^ the change in the direc¬ 
tion of this faculty which accompanies the mutation of a primitive 
society into a civilization; and the aim in view is the raising of the 
uncreative mass to the new level reached by the pioneers. But, 
because this resort to mimesis is a short cut^^ a 'cheap substitute' 
for the real thing, the attainment of the goal i$ apt to be illusory* 
The mass is not really enabled to enter the -communion of saints'. 
Too often the natural primitive man» insmo integer aniiqaae viriutis, 
is transmogrified into a shoddy "man in the street' p homo vulgaris 
Northcli/pii or homo demoticus Cleonis. The impact of civilization 
on mi meal Sr in that event, begets the enormity^ of a pseudo- 
sophisticated urban crowd, signally inferior in many reapccts 
to its primitive ancestors, Aristophanes fought Cleon with the 
weapon of ridicule on the Attic stage, but off the stage Cleon won. 
The Cleonian "man in the 5t^eet^ whose entry upon the stage of 
Hellenic history before the end of the fifth century B.c. is one of 
the unmistakable symptoms of social decline, eventually redeemed 
his soul by repudiating outright a culture which had failed to 
satisfy his spiritual hunger because he had only succeeded in 
filling his belly with the husks. As a spiritually awakened child of 
a dissident proletariatj he worked out his own sahation at last 
through the discovery of a higher religion. 

Perhaps these examples may suffice to illustrate the part played 
in the breakdow^n of civilizations by the intractability of old insti¬ 
tutions to the touch of new social forces—or, in biblical language, 
by the inadequacy of old bottles as receptacles for new wine. 

( 3 ) THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY: IDOLIZATION OF AN 
EPHEMERAL SELF 

27/e Reversal of Roles 

We have now^ made some study of two aspects of th^^t failure of 
self-determination to which the breakdowns of civilizations appear 
to be due. We have considered the mechanicalness of mimesis and 
the intractabibty of institutions. We may conclude this part of our 
inquiry with a consideration of the apparent nemesis of creativity. 

It looks as though it were uncommon for the creative response-s 
to two or more successive challenges in the history of a civilization 
to be achieved by one and the same minority* Indeed, the party 
that has distinguished itself in dealing with one challenge is apt 
to fail conspicuously In attempting to deal with the next. Tins 
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discoiTcening yet apparently normal inconstancy of human for¬ 
tunes is one of the dominant ttiQtiJs of Attic dnama and Js discussed 
by Aristotle in his t^oetia under the name of or *thc 

reversal of roles*. It is also one of the principal themes of the New 
Testament, 


In the drama of the New Testament the Christ, whose epiphany 
on Earth is the true fulfilment of Jewry’s NIessianJc hope is 
nevertheless rejected by the school of the Scribes and Pharisees 
which, only a few generations back, had come to the front by 
taking the lead in the heroic Jewish revolt against the triumphal 
pr^ress of Helleniaatioii, I he insight and the uprightness which 
had brought the Scribes and Pharisees to the fore in that previous 
crisis desert them now in a crisis of groter import, and the Jews 
who respond are ^he publicans and harlots’. The Messiah Him¬ 
self comes from Galilee of the Gentiles’, and the greatest of His 
executors is a Jew from Tarsus, a pagan Heltenizcd city beyond 
the traditional horizon of the Promised Land. If the drama is 
looked at from a slightly different angle and on a rather broader 
^age, the role of the Pharisees can be assigned, as in the Fourth 
Gospel, to jew^- as a whole, and the role of the publicans and 
harlots to the Gentiles who accept St. Paul’s teaching when it is 
rejected by the Jews, * 

'I^e same jfwtif of 'the reversal of roles' U the theme of a number 
of the parables and subsidiary incidents m the Gospel story. It 
TO of the parables of Dives and Laiarus, the Pharisee and 

the Publican, the Good Samariian in contrast to the Priest and the 
Levitep and the Prodigal Son in contrast to Ids respectable elder 
broker; the same theme appears in the tneounters of Jesus 
tvith the Roman centurion and with the Syrophoemdan woman 
If we include the Old and New Testaments in a sinele eonsucetii-i 
wc find thfc Old Testament drama of Esau forfeiting his birthright 
to Jacob ansivered by a 'reveraal of roles’ in the New Testament 
when the descendants of Jacob forfeit their birthright in their lum 
by rejecting Christ. The siony constantly recurs in the sayings 
of Jesus: Wliosocvcr shall exalt himself shall be abased'- ‘T^ 
last shall be first «id the first last’; 'Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven And He appliw the moral to His own mission by^uoting 
hundred and eighteenth Psalm: 'The stone which 
the builders rejected, the ame is become the head of the comer.’ 

The same idea runs all through the great works of Hellenic 
literature, and is summarily expressed in the formula * 

lives of Xe„e, sod Cme™ end Poljorstes. Indeed^J wholl 
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subject of bis History might be taken to be the pride and fall of 
the Achaemenian Empire; and ThucydideSp writing a generation 
later and in an apparently more objective and "scientific" spirit, 
portrays much more impressively, because he discards the frank 
tendentiousness of 'the Father of History", the pride and fall of 
Athena. It i$ scarcely necessary to cite the favourite themes of 
Attic tragedy exemplified in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus^ the 
Oedipus and Ajax of Sophocles, or the Pentheus of Euripides. A 
poet of the Sinic decline and fall expresses the same idea: 

He who stands on tip-toe docs not stand finni 

He Avho takes the longest strides does not walk the fas Lest. , *, 

He who boasts of what he will do succeeds in nothing; 

He who is proud of his wrork achie\^es nothing Uiat endures.* 

Such is the nemesis of creativity; and if the plot of this tragedy 
is really of common occurrence—if it is true that the successful 
creator in one chapter finds his very success a severe handicap in 
endeavouring to resume the creative role in the next chapter, so 
that the chances aie alw-aya actually against "the favourite" and in 
favour of "the dark horse—then it is plain that we have here run 
to earth a very potent cause of the breakdowns of civilizations. 
We can see that this nemesis would bring on social breakdowns 
in two distinct w'ays. On the one hand, it w^ould diminish the 
number of possible candidates for playing the creator's role in 
face of any possible challenge, since il would rule out those Avho 
had successfully responded to the last challenge. On the other 
hand, this disqualification of those who had played the creator's 
part in the former generation w ould range these same ex-creators 
in the forefront of the opposition to ivhoever may be making the 
successful response to the new challenge; and these ex-creators, 
by the very fact of their earber creativity^ will now be in occupa¬ 
tion of the key positions of power and influence in the society to 
which they and the potential new creators alike belong. In these 
positions they will not be helping the society forward any longer; 
they will be "resting on their Qars^ 

While the attitude of Vesting on oneV oars'" may be described 
as a passive way of succumbing to the nemesis of creadvity* the 
negativeness of this mental posture does not certify an absence of 
moral fault. A fatuoua passivity towards the present springs from 
an infatuation with the past, and this infatuation is the sin of 
idolatry. For idolatry may be defined as an intellectually and 
morally blind worship of the creature insLead of the Creator. It 

' UIac Kingf, ch. 24 Wrtlcy, A., m T/ne ami ift 

PtiUvrlr 
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ffljiy tnkc the form of An idolizAtion of the idolator‘s own pei^no- 
lity or society in some ephemera] phsse of the ncver~ceEsin|' move* 
menl through challenge and response to further challenge w hich 
IS the c^ce of being aUve; or it may take the limited form of an 
idoliMtion of some particular institution or technique which once 
stood the idolater in good stead, It will be convenient to examine 
these different forms of idolatry separately, and we will start with 
the idolization of the self, because that will offer the clearest 
Illustrations of the sin that we are now setting out to study. If 
It IS indeed the truth ^ 


That men may rise on stepping-stonet 
Of their dead selves to higher things/ 

then the idolater who commits the error of treating one dead self 
not as a stepping-stone but as a pedestal will be alienating himself 
conspicuously as the Stylite devotee who maroons 
him^lf on a lonely pillar from the life of his fellows. 

fMi-k- t sufficiently prepared the ground for a 

feiv hiatoricsl illustrations of our presj&nt th^me. 


Je^cry 

example of this idolization of 
an ephemeral self js the error of the Jews which is exposed in 
he New Testament. In a period of their history which began in 

A^e'nfTh^ P Civilization and whichZilminatedfn the 

Age of the Prophets, the people of Israel and Judah raised them- 
selvK head and shoulders above the Syriac peoples round about 
by rising to a monotheistic conception of religion. Keenly con 
scious and rightly proud of their spiritual treasure, they aLS 
themsch'es to be betrayed into an idolization of thSe notable h t 
transitory stage in their spiritual growth. They had indSdl ^ ^ 
gifted with unparalleled spiritual insight: but aLr havin^ir 
a truth which was absolute and eternal, they allows 

persuaded themselves that Israel's dise^erv of iV -r ^ 

God had revealed Israel itself to be Godl P. f 

this half-truth inveigled them Into the fatal error of looHn^’ 
a momentary spiritual eminence, which they had 
labour and travail, as a privilege conferred uShem by Godl 
everlasting covenant. Brooding on a talent l . 

™r«ly by bidl„j i. f„ 


* Tennyscft: Itt UTemonjjnt. 
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Athens 

If Israel succumbed tu the nemesis of creativity by idolizing 
itself as 'the Chosen People", Athens succumbed to the same 
nemesis by idolizing herself as 'the Education of Hellas*. We have 
already seen how Athens earned a transitory right to this gloriou$ 
title by her achievements between the Age of Solon and the Age 
of Pericles; but the imperfection of what Athens had achieved w'as, 
or should have been, made manifest by the very occasion on which 
this title was confeircd upon her by her own brilliant son. Peridea 
coined the phrase in a funeral oration which, according to Thucy- 
dideSi he delivered in praise of the Athenian dead in the first year 
of the war which was the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual breakdown in the life of the Hellemc Society in 
generd and of Athens in particular* This fatal war had broken 
out because one of the problems set by the Solonian economic 
revolution—the problem of creating a Hellenic political world 
order—had proved to be beyond the compass of the fifth-century 
Athenians* moral stature. TTie military overthrow of Athens in 
404 and the greater moral defeat w'hich the restored Athenian 
democracy inflicted on itself five years later in the judicial murder 
of SocraieSp provoked Plato in the next generation to repudiate 
Perielean Athens and nearly all her works. Yet PlaEo"s partly 
petulant and partly affected gesture did not impress his fellow 
citizens; and the epJgont of the Athenian pioneers w ho had made 
their city 'the Education of Hellas" sought to vindicate their claim 
to a forfeited title by the perv'ense mclEod of proving themselves 
unteachable—as they continued to prove themselves by their 
inconsistent and futile policies right through the age of the Mace¬ 
donian ascendanc)' down to the bitter end of Athenian history^, 
when Athens subsided into stagnant obscurity as a provincial 
town of the Roman Empire. 

I'hereaftefi w hen a new culture dawned on %vhat had once been 
the free citj^-states of the Hellenic World, it was not in Athens 
that the seed fell on good ground. The account given in the Acts 
of the Apostles of the encounter bttivcen the Athenians and Saint 
Paul suggests that the Apostle to the Gentiles was not insensitive 
to the "academic^ atmosphere of a city which in his day had become 
the Hellenic Oxford and that when he addressed ^the dons* on 
*Mars* Hiir he did his best to approach the subject from an angle 
congenial to this peculiar audience. Yet the narrative make$ it 
appear that his preaching in Athens proved a failure, and, though 
in the sequel he found occasion to address Epistles to a number of 
the churches that he had founded in Greek cities, he never, so far 
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as wc know, attempted to convert witK the pen these Athenians 
whom he had found so impervious to the spoken word, 

Itaiy 

ccnhiTy bx. could fairly claim to be 
the Educitron of Hellas. a corresponding title might with justice 
the modern Western World to the city-states of 
Northern Italy on the strength of their achievement in the Renais¬ 
sance, When we examine the history of our Western Society 

Imun- to fifteenth 

^ ti'icteenth. wc find that ita modem 

cconprnic and political efficiency. 3A well as its modem aesthetic 
and mtclicctual culture, is of a distinctively Italian origin. This 

mo^rrrh'”''"l'T^ of Western history was set in 

Sr Italian impetus, and this impetus was a radiation of 

Iwm the preceding age. In fact this chapter of 

Western history might well be called its halistic Age, on the ana- 

Ihf ctih Age of Hellenic history in which 

the culture of fifth-century Athens was propagated, along the 
track of Alexander's armies, from the coasts of the Meditorran^?^ 
to the remote landward frontier of a submlrg^ AcSeS 
Empire, et wc find ourselves again confronted with the same 

fn ^ of ever increasing futility 

contributions of Italy to the general 
life of the W estern ^iciy m the Modern Age werL^onspkuousTv 
inferior to those of her 1 ransalpine disciples ^ 

wJ^STn‘15 IhfMo<fcn. Ab« 
WM manucst m all the medieval hearths and homes nf lr=i;L 

5, s,'r" '■ " >'«“■ “ 

in Padua; and the sequel, at the end of this modem period i^ 
perhaps even more remarkable. Towards the close of thb chattel 
the Transalpine nations had become competent to repay thrilht 
they oived to Medieval Iraly. The turn^ of the eXmti and 
nineteenth c«tur^ saw the beginning of a new cultural radiating 
across the Alps, this time in the reverse direction^ and ■ a 
of Transalpine influences into Italy was the fi«t cau^l”' 

Italian Rhorgimento. ' *1“^ 

'. ‘Attidltfc’ would be a wore aoeurmte tabcl than th,, 

Imonc fiv ihc three centutica inter^'cnina belween thr ?****? 'Kel- 
Achaerncman Empire by Alexander the Greji and 

by AuRuatui. Aj Edwj-n Bevan haa |K>intcd 
appbcannrt nf the epithet 'iJelleniatic' wduld be not to 
hialoty of t^ HeHetiic Ciinlization itielf. but to Z ^ ^ipter in the 
two tavilitttioijj that eie alFihated to the Hellenic the 

the weate^'^d’’:^'; 'SAte 
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The first strong political stimulus received by Itnly from the 
other aide of the Alps was her temporary incorporation into the 
Napoleonic EmpircK The first strong economic stimulusthe re¬ 
opening of the trade route through the Mediterranean to India^ 
which preceded the cutting of the Sue2 Canal and arose indirectly 
out of Napoleon^s expedition to Eg>^pt. These Transalpine stimuli 
did not, of course, produce their full effect until they had communi¬ 
cated themselves to Italian agents; but the Italian creative forces 
by which the RisorgimiTit^^ w^as brought to harvest did not arise 
on any Italian ground that had already borne the harvest of a 
medieval Italian culture. 

In the economic field, for exampkp the first Italian port to win 
for itself a share in modem Western maritime trade was neither 
Venice nor Genoa nor Pisa, but Leghorn; and Leghorn was the 
post'Renaissanoe creation of a Tuscan Grand Duke^ who had 
planted there a settlement of crypto-Jews from Spain and Portugal. 
Though Leghorn was planted 'irithin a few mil@ of Pisa^ her 
fortunes were made by these indomitable refugees from the 
opposite shore of the Western Mediterranean and not by the 
supine descendants of the medieval Pisan seafarers. 

In the political field the unification of Italy was the achievement 
of an originally Transalpine principality which, before the eleventh 
century^ had had no foothold on the Italian side of the Alps beyond 
the French-speaking Val d'Aosta. The centre of gravity of the 
dominions of the House of Savoy did not finally come to rest on 
the Italian side of the Alps till the liberty of the Italian city-states 
and the genius of the Italian Renaissance had successively passed 
away^ and no Italian dty that had been of first-class importance 
in the great age came within the dominions of the King of Sar¬ 
dinia, as the ruler of the dominions of the House of Savoy was 
now styledr until the acquisition of Genoa after the conclusion 
of the Napoleonic Wars. The Savoyard ethos was at that time 
still so alien from the city-state tradition that the Genoese chafed 
under the rule of His Sardinian Majesty until when the 

dynasty won adherents in all parts of the Italian Peninsula by 
putting itself at the head of the nationalist movement. 

In 1848 the Austrian r^me in Lombardy and Venetia was 
threatened simultaneously by a Piedmontese invasion and by 
risings in Venice and Milan and other Italian cities within the 
Austrian provinces; and it is interesdiig to reflect upon the 
difference in the historical importance of these two anti-Austrian 
movements, which tesok place at the same time and which both 
figure officially as blows struck in the common cause of Italian 
liberation. The risings in Venice and Milan were strokes for 
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liberty, no doubt; but the vision of liberty which inspired them 
was the recollection of a medieval past. These cities were in 
spint, resuming their medieval struggles against the Hohenstaufen. 
Compared withjhtir failures, which were unquestionably heroic, 
the militaiy performance of the Piedmontese in 1848-0 was far 
from creditable, and the irresponsible breach of a prudent armi¬ 
stice was puiu^ed by the shameful defeat at Novara. But this 
Piedmontese disgrace proved more fruitful for Italy than the 
glorious defence of \^enice and of Milan; for the Kedmontese 
to secure its revenge (with veiy subsUntial French 
t^!r !!7 k'* Magenta ten years later, and the newfangled 
fcnglish-fasboned parliamentary constitution granted by King 
ChaHra Altert in 1848 became the constitution of a united Italy 

hand, the glorious feats perfomied by 
Milan and Venice m 1848 were not repeated; thereafter these 
ancient cities remained passive under the rcimposed Austrian 
yoke, and allowed their final liberation to be secured by Pied- 
montes^ anns and diplomacy,. ^ 

The explanation of these contrasts would seem to be thar rtie 
Venetian and Milanese exploits of 

failure because the spiritual driving force behind them was not 
modern nationalism but ^ idoli«tion of their own d«d^k2 
as medieval cuy-atates. Tht nineteenth-centurv Venetians 
r^ponded to Manm’s call in 18+8 were fightingTor VeSce^ire^ 
they were striving to restore an obsolete Venetian renublie 
to contnbute to the creation of a united Italy The PiedmnnVr. 
on the other hand, were not temeted tn^ id<il» montese, 

ephemeral self, because their past provided no self wh‘ 
be made an object of idolatry. s^f which Could 

summed up in the contrast between Manin 
and Cavour. Manin was an unmistakable VenerJn ^ j 
tav, found him«lf ,uitt ,t ho™ ir.h. w“ .u''; 

CavouTp with his French moiher-tongue and his Viem 

would have been as utterly out of his element in 

century Italian city-state as his Tra^abS- 

Peel and Thiem, while he could have turned E is St'foJTT’ 

mentary politics and diplomacy, and his intcresf :/ 

agriciiliurc and railway buildini? to ^nusilPv scientific 

tad Ota,.. .0 ™ko hiH if f«e 

’^o'r.h” k™" ,“f i" ■'i''M«mth.cen,ury 

On this showing, the role, in the Italian , 

uprising of 184S-9 was essentially negative and S 
precious and, indeed, indispensable ^eJimlna tv lo “ 

of 1859-70. In .848 the old idols of medieval K Z'SZ 
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Venice were ^ battered and defaced that now at last they lost their 
fatal hold on thdr worshippers* souls; and this belated effacement 
of the past cleared the ground for the constructive Leadership of 
the one Italian slate that was not handicapped by any medieval 
memories. 

South Carolim 

If ^yc extend our survey from the Old World to the Nc%v, wc 
shall find a parallel j1 lust lotion of the nemesis of creativity in ihc 
history of the United States. If we make a comparative study of 
the post-war histories of the several States of "the Old South' 
which were members of (he Confederacy in the Civil War of 
t86i--5 and were involved in the Confederacy's defcatp we shall 
notice a marked difference between them in the extent to which 
they have since recovered from that common disaster; and we 
shall notice that this difference is the exact inverse of an ec^ually 
well-marked difference which had distinguished the same States 
in the period before the Civil W^ar. 

A foreign observer who visited the Old South in the fifth 
decade of the twentieth century would assuredly pick out Virginia 
and South Carolina as the tw^o States in which there w*as least sign 
or promise of recovery; and he w^ouJd be astonished to find the 
effects of even so great a social catastrophe as theirs persisting ao 
starkly over so long a period. In these States the memory of that 
catastrophe is green in our generation as if the blow had fallen 
only yesterday; and *the W^ar" still means the Civil War on many 
Virginian and South Carolinian lips, though two fearful w^ars 
have since supervened. In fact^ twentieth^entury Virginia or 
South Carolina makes the painful impression of a_ country Living 
under a spcll^ in which time has stood still. This impression will 
be heightened through contrast by a visit to the Stale which lies 
between them. In North Carolina the visitor will find up-to-date 
industries^ mushroom universities and a breath of the hustling, 
"boosting^ spirit which he has learnt to associate with the "Yan¬ 
kees^ of the North. He will also find that, in addition to her 
energetic and successful post-bellum industrialistSp North Carolina 
has given birth to a twentieth-century statesman of the stature of 
Walter Page. 

What explains the springlike burgeoning of life in North Caro¬ 
lina while the life of her neighbours sdll droops in an apparently 
unending hvinter' of thdr ^ discontent? If we turn for enlighten¬ 
ment to the past, we shall find our perplexity momentarily in¬ 
creased when vve observe that, right up to the Civil War, North 
Carolina had been socially barren w^hile Virginia and South 
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Carolina had enjoyed spells of execptional vitality^ During the 
hrst forty years of the history of the American Union Virginia 
had been beyond comparison the leading State, producing four of 
the first five Presidents and also John Marshall, who, more than 
any other single man, adapted the ambiguities of the 'scrap of 
paper , t^mpoaed by the Philadelphia Convention, to the realities 
of Amenran life And if. after 18*5, Virginia fell behind. South 
Carolina, under the leadership of Calhoun, steered the Southern 

P shipwreck in the 

S OK North Carolina u-as seldom heard 

.1 “'1 ’’."‘I P""'*- intpoverished small 

fJSto iIX rr"^ squatter immigrants who had 

li Carolina, were not 

Sttn-pSen*'"^^ ^ irgmian squires or the South Carolinian 

ncomparison with her 
neighbours on either side is easily explained: but what of their 

si)bsc(^u£;nt fiiilurc!' 3fid htr subscQijtnt sLicce^w? *tIio * i ^ 

j, .to Nor.h a™,™, lit, PiS: to « toi: 

the idolization of a once gbnous past: she lost comparatively little 
by defeat m the CivJ War because she had comparative v ^t ^ to 
Jo^ and, having had less far to fall, she had tlat muchlesJdiffi¬ 
culty m recovering from the shock. ^ ^ 

New Light <m Old Problems 

^esc examples of the nemesis of ereativitv show 
light a phenomenon which caught our attentiL in an m r 
Jf .to Stoy, ,.Ki whlA w, aSl,J U, “toZ'i“ 
for this phenomenon has reappeared in the foref«itn.» gt»und , 
Galilaeons and Gentiles compared with JuSs^ 
compjnrf wi* Mito Vto'c, .„d 

the sarne inquiry in the case of Athens, 

It was in Achaia and not in Attica that the Greeks of tk-a ! 
second century b,c. came nearest to a soluSlro^tk • ® 
problcni of federating dty-states, in an abortive attcillD't'r”^^**^ 
tarn their independence against the gigantic nsn-enn *"*<1*1* 

^t had arisen on the f^nges oflf 
We can now see that the supenor fertility of tije ornunpi 
ini^ably or entirely to be accounted br bv the stimn^ ^ 'r T* 
ord^l of breaking virgin soil. There is a negatiJe ^ 
positive why new ground is apt to be fniitful nr^ 1^- ^ 

fre^om from the incubus of ineradicable and no bno^r ^ Jf® 

traditjons and m^raorie&^ ^ ^ profiiabtt 
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Wc can also sec the reason for another social phenomenon^— 
the tendency of a creative minority to degenerate into a dominant 
minority—which we singled out, early in this Study, as a promi¬ 
nent symptom of social breakdown and disintegration. WTiile the 
creative minority is certainly not predestined to undergo this 
change for the worse, the creator is decidedly predisposed in this 
direction ex officio creatwitiitii. The gift of Creativity, which, when 
originally brought into play^ produces a successful response to a 
challenge, becomes in its turn a new and uniquely fonnidable 
challenge to the recipient who has turned this talent to best 
account, 

( 4 ) THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY: TDOLTZATION OF 
AN EPHEMERAL INSTITUTION 
The Hetitnic Ciiy-StaSe 

In examining the part played in the breakdown and disintegra¬ 
tion of the Hellenic Sodely by the idolization of this institution— 
so brilliantly successful within its proper limits but at the same 
time, like all human creationSp ephomeral^—we shall have to dis¬ 
tinguish between two different situations in which the idd stood 
as a stumbling-block in the way of the solution of a social problem. 

The earlier, and graver, of the two problems is one which w'c 
have examined already in another context and can now, therefore, 
briefly dismiss. What we have called the Solonian economic 
revolution required, as one of its corollaries, some kind of political 
federation of the Hellenic World. The Athenian attempt to 
achieve this failed^ and resulted in w'hat we have diagnosed as the 
breakdown of the Hellenic Societ)^ It is obvious that the cause of 
this failure was an inability on the part of all concerned to get over 
the stumbling-block of city-state sovereigntyp But w^lule this 
inescapable and central problem was left unsolved a secondaiy 
problem, vi^hich was of the Hellenic dominant minority*s own 
seeking, came treading upon its heels when Hellenic history passed 
over from its second to its third chapter at the turn of the fourth 
and third centuries b,c. 

The chief outward sign of this transiuon w'as a sudden increase 
in the material scale of Ihllcnie life. A hitherto maritime worlds 
confined to the coasts of the Mediterranean Basin, expanded over¬ 
land from the Dardanelles to India and from Olympus and the 
Apennines to the Danube and the Rhino. In a society which liad 
sw'ollcn to these dimensions without having solved the spiritual 
problem of creating law and order between the states into which 
it vras articulated, the sovereign city-state was so utterly dwarfed 
that it was no longer a practicable unit of political life. This was in 
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hsdf by no means a misfortune; indeedp the passing of this tradi- 
tional Hellenic form of parochial sovereignty might have been 
taken ^ a h^ven-sent opportunEty for $baking off the inciibus of 
parochial sovereignty aUesgether* If Alexander had lived to ally 
himself tvith Zeno and Epicurus, it is conceivable that the Hellenes 
might have succeeded in stepping straight oat of the eity-atate 
into the Cosmopotis\ and In that event the Hellenic Society might 
have taken on a new lease of creative life. But Alexander's prema- 
ttire death left the World at the mercy of his succesaorsp and the 
evenly balanced rivalries of the contending Macedonian war- 
lords kept alive the institution of parochial sovereignty in the new 
era which Alexander had inaugurated. But on the new material 
scale of Hellenic life parochial sovereignty could be salvaged only 
on one condition. The sovereign city-state must make way for 
new states of higher calibre. 

These new states were successfully evolved, but, as the result 
of a series of knock-out blows which Rome delivered, between 
220 and 168 B.c.p to all her rivai&p the number of theae stales was 
abruptly reduced from the plural to the singular. The Hellenic 
Sodctyi which had missed its opportunity of voluntaiy' federation, 
now found itself clamped together in the bonds of a universal 
state. But the point of interest for our present purpose is that both 
the Roman response to the challenge that had defeated Periclcan 
Athens, and all the preliminary contributions from other hands 
towards the making of It, were the work of memliers of the 
Hellenic Society who were not completely infatuated with the 
idol of city-state sovereignty. 

The structural principle of the Roman state was something 
quite incompatible with such idolization; for this structural prin¬ 
ciple was a "dual dtizenship" dividing the citizen's allegiance 
between the local city-state in which he was born and the wider 
polity which Rome had created. This creative compromise was 
psychologically possible only in communities in which cl tv-state 
idolatiy^ had not acquired a strangle-hold over the citizens" hearts 
and minds. 

The analogy between the problem of parochial sovereignty in 
the blellenic World and the corresponding problem in our own 
world to-day needs no emphasis here. But this much mav be said. 
On the showing of I icllcnic history we may expect that our present 
Western problem wiU receive its solution—in so far as it receives 
one at all-in some quarter or quarters where the institution of 
national sovereignty has not been erected into an object of idola¬ 
trous worship. We shall not expect to see ^Ivationcome from the 
histone national states of Western Europe, where eveiy^ political 
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thought and feeling is bound up with a parochial sovereignty 
which is the recogruKcd symbol of a glorious past. It is not in this 
Epimethcan psychological eavJxonment that our society can look 
forward to making the necessary discover)^ of some new form of 
international association which will bring parochial sovereignt)'^ 
under the discipline of a higher law and so forestall the othenvise 
inevitable calamity of its annihilation by a knock-out blow\ If 
this discovery is ever made, the laboratory of political experimen¬ 
tation where we may expect to see it materialize tvill be some body 
politic like the British ComniDnweaJih of Nations, which has 
mated the experience of one ancient European national state with 
the plasticity of a number of new countries oversea- or else it 
will be some polity like the Soviet Union, wliich is attempting to 
organize a number of non-Weslem peoples into an entirely new' 
kind of community based on a Western revolutionary idea. In 
the Soviet Union we may find an analogy to the Selcucid Empire, 
and in the British Empire to the Roman Commonwealth. Will 
these or such-like bodies politic on the outakiita of our modem 
Western cosmos eventually produce some form of political struc¬ 
ture which will enable ua to give more substance, before it is too 
late, to our inchoate international organization^ which we are now 
making a second attempt to build up in place of our first inter-war 
essay at a League of Nations? We cannot tell; but we can almost 
feel sure that, if these pioneers fail, the work will never be done 
by the petrified devotees of the idol of national sovereignty, 

Thi East Roman Empm 

A classic <35e of the idolization of an institution bringing a 
society to grief is the fatal infatuation of Orthodox Christendom 
with a ghost of the Roman Empire, an ancient inadtudon which 
had fulfilled its historic funedon and completed its natural term 
of life in serving as the apparented Hellenic Society's universal 
state. 

Superficially the East Roman Empire presents an appearance 
of unbroken continuity as one and the same institution from the 
foundation of Constantinople by Constantine until the conquest of 
the Imperial City by the Ottoman Turks in a.d. 1453, more than 
eleven centuries bter—or at any rate until the temporary eviedon 
of the East Roman Imperial Government by the Latin Crusaders 
who Seized Constantinople in a.u. 1^04. But it would be more in 
accordance with realities to distinguish two ditferent institutions 
insulated from one another in the time-dimension by an inter¬ 
vening interregnum. The original Roman Empire which had 
served a* the Hellenic universal state indisputably came to an end 
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in the West during the Dark Ages: de facta at the turn of the 
fourth and fifth centuries and oJKcially in a,d, 476, when the last 
puppet Emperor in Italy was deposed by a barbarian war-lord, 
who thenceforth ejcerciMd authority in the name of the Emperor 
at Constantinople. It is perhaps not so readily recognised that 
the same fate overtook the original Roman Empire in the East, 
as well, before the Dark Ages were over. Its dissolution may be 
equated with the end of the strenuous and disastrous reign of 
Justiman in A.n. 5 ^ 5 ' There followed in the East a century-and-a- 
half of interregnum, by which we do not mean that there were not 
m fact persons styled Roman Emperors ruling or trying to rule 
from Cons^tinople during that period, but that this wis an age 
of dissolution-and'incubation, in which the remains of a dead 
KMCty ^ere swept away and the foundations of a successor were 
laid^, After that, how-ever, in the first half of the eighth century’, 
a ghost of the dad Roman Empire was conjured up by the genius 
of Syr^. On this reading of the first chapter of Orthodox 
t-hnstian history Leo Syras was a disastrously successful Charlc- 
magne; or, cimversely, Charlemagne was a providentially unsuc- 
V^rn^ Syrus Charlenugne’a failure gave scope for the 
VV^tern Christian Church and for a galaxy of Western parochial 
states to develop during the Middle Ages along the lines familiar 
to US. S success clamped the strait waistcoat of a resti&dtated 
universal state^upon the Orthodox Christian body social almost 
before that infant soaety had learnt the use of its limbs. But 
this mnt^t m the outcome does not reflect any difference of aim 
for Charlemagne and Leo alike were Epimethean worshioners of 
trie same ephemeral aod obsolete mstitution. 

precocious superiority of 
Orth^ox Christendom over the W^est in political Conatructiven^ss ? 
One important factor, no doubt, was the difference in the degree 
of the pressure that was exerted upon both these ChristendLs 
simultaneously by the aggression of the Muslim Arabs. In their 
^ult upon the distant West the Arab, shot their bolt in 

colonial domain in nSh 
A frica and Spam By the Dme they had crossed the PjreneS aS 

of their offensive was already spent; and. when their wild ,« ! 

the ^uthern and western rim of the MediterrS^n b^hYr^ 
up short at Tours against an Austrasian shield-wall th^^r ^ 
h.nnJ«3lv off ^ „Ud u,6«. Y« 

Victory over a tired assailant was enough to make the r 

the Austrasian dynasty. It was the pr^tiEe won at 
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tarj^ Powers of Wt^lem Christendom. If this relatively feeble 
impact of the Arab steel was able to touch off the Carolingian 
flash in the pan, it is not surprising that the solid structure of the 
East Roman Empire should have been called into existence in 
Orthodox Christendom to withstand the far more violent and far 
longer sustained assault from the same assailant to which Orthodox 
Christendom was subjected. 

For this reason and for others* Leo Syrus and his successors 
succeeded in attaudiig a goal which in tixe West was never ap¬ 
proached by Charlemagne or Otto I or Henry III even with 
Papal accjuiescence, and a forthn not by the later emperors who 
encountered Papal opposition. The Eastern Emperors, in their 
Own dominions^ turned the Church into a department of state 
and the Oecumenical Patriarch into a kind of under-secretary of 
state for ecclesiastical affairs, thus restoring the relationship be- 
tw-^een church and state which had been established by Constantine 
and maintained by his successors down to Justinian. The effect 
of this achievement declared itself in two ways, one of them 
general and the other particular, 

I'he general effect was to cheek and sterilize the tendencies 
tow^ards variety and elasticity, experimentation and creativeness 
in Orthodox Christian life; and we can roughly measure the 
damage done by noting some of the conspicuous achievements of 
the sister civilization in the West w'hich have no Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian counterpart. In Orthodox Christian history we not only find 
nothing that corresponds to the Hildebrandine Papacy; we miss 
also the rise and spread of self-governing universities and of self- 
governing city-states. 

The particular effect w’aa an obstinate unwiHingness on the part 
of the reincarnated Imperial Government to tolerate the existence 
of independent 'barbarian* states within the area over which the 
civilization \vhich it represented had expanded. This political 
intolerance led to the Romano-BulgarUn w^ars of the tenth centurj' 
in which the East Roman Empire, though superficially the victorj 
suffered irremediable injury ; and, as we have already indicated 
elsew'here, these wars caused the breakdown of the Orthodox 
Christian Society. 

P&rlwments and Bureaucracy 

States of one kind or another, city-states or empires, are not 
the only kind of political institution that has attracted idolatrous 

Iti Mr. To>Tlibce'B arifLnal work the Enat Romvi Empire ii treated At 
ttreqici Icnffth M\<l with freatcr elaboration thoji iny previCUi historical 
tion. Ece vot. iv, pp. 3ao-4aa.-^EuitojiL+ 
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^vx^rship, Similar honours have been paid, with similar conse¬ 
quences, to the sovereign power in a state—a ‘divine' king or an 
omnEpotent’ parliarnent—or again to some caste or class or pro¬ 
fession on whose skill or prowess the existence of some state has 
been deemed to depend. 

A classical example of the idolization of a political sovereignty 
incarnated in a human being is offered by the Egypiiac Sodetv in 
the time of the Old Kingdom*. In another connexion we have 
noticed already that the acceptance, or exaction, of divine honours 
by the sovereigns of the Egyptiac United Kingdom was one 
symptom of ^ great refiisar of a cull to a higher mission, a fatal 
f^lure to respond to the second challenge in Egy ptian history, and 
that t^ failure brought the Egyptiac Civilization to the early 
breakdown winch cut short its precocious youth. The crushing 
incubus which this senes of human idols imposed upon Egyptiac 
ife IS perfectly symbolized in the Pj-ramids, which were erected 
by the forced labour of their subjects in order to render the 
Tyramid-Builders magically immortal Skill, capital and labour 
w^hich should have been devoted to extending control over the 
physpl environment in the interests of the whole society were 
miscijrtcted into this idolatrous channel. 

This idolization of a political sovereignty incarnated in a human 
being IS an aberration that can be illustrated elsewhere also. If 
Vie look for an analogue in our modern Western history we can 
easily discern a vulgar version of a royal Son of Re in the French 
TO* «>/«/, Louis XIV. This Western Sun King’s palace at Ver- 
saii^l^ weighed as heavily upon the land of France as the Pyramids 
of Gi«h weighed upon the land of Egypt. X'Etat,c'est mol' might 
have been spoken by Cheops and 'Aprfes moi ledduge* by PcdL If 
But perhaps the most interesting example that the modern 
Western World affords of the idolization of a sovereign power is 
one on which an Instoncal judgement cannot yet be pronounced 

In the apoth^ia of 'the Mother of Parliaments* at Westminster 
the object of idoli^tion is not a man but a committee. The in¬ 
curable drabness of committees has co-operated with «!,..• V 
matter-of-factness of modern English s£iaJ St 
idolization of Parliament within reasonable limits - and an PnotUK 
man who looked out upon the world in igistlhtl^ ih! 
temperate devotion to his own political divinitv^was 
somcly rewarded. Was not the country which ^ 

loyalty to ‘the Mother of Parliaments’Va 
neighbours who had gone a-whoring after oAef !!* 

Ten Tribes of The Continent found e 

p™p»qr in 0,eir fenrisi „f nu.hndilK 
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Fuehrers and Kommj$aafs? Yet at the same time he would have 
to admit that the recent Continental offspring of the ancient 
insular institution of parliamentary ^vemment had proved a 
sickly broody incompetent to bring political salvation to the non- 
British majority of the living generation of mankind^ and incapable 
of holding their own against a wax-begotten plague of dictator¬ 
ships. 

Perhaps the truth is that the very featured of the Parliament at 
Westminster which are the secret of its hold upon an Englishman's 
respect and atfection axe so many stumbling-blocks in the way of 
making this venerable English institution into a political panacea 
for the World. Perhaps, in accordance mih a law which we have 
already noticed—^that those who respond successfully to one 
challenge are unfavourably placed for successful response to the 
next—the unique success of the Parliament at W^tnunster in 
outlasting the Middle Ages, by adapting itself to the exigencies of 
the 'Modem' (or Once-Modem) Age now concludcdj makes it less 
likely to achieve another creative metamorphosis to meet the 
challenge of the post-Modem Age which is now upon us* 

If we look into the structure of Parliament^ we shall find that 
it is essentially an assembly of representatives of local consti¬ 
tuencies. This is just what we should expect from the date and 
place of its origin; for the kingdoms of the medieval W'estem 
World were each a congeries of village communities, interspersed 
with small towns. In such a polity the significant grouping for 
social and economic purposes was that of neighbourhood; and 
in a society so constituted the geographical group was also the 
natural unit of political organisation. But these medieval founda¬ 
tions of parliamentary representation have been undermined by 
the impact of Industrialism. To-day the link of locality has lost 
its significance for political a$ well as for most other purposes; and 
the English voter of our own generation, if we ask him who is his 
ncighbourp will probably reply "My fellow-railwayman or my 
fellow-miner^ wherever he may live from Land s End to John o 
Groats'. The true constituency has ceased to be local and has 
become occupationab But an occupational basis of representation 
is a constituiional term uicognita which 'the Mother of Parlia¬ 
ments' in her comfortable old age feels no inclination to explore* 

To all this, no doubt, the twentieth-century English admirer of 
Parliament may justly reply with a iohiiur anibuiando. In the 
abstract he may admit that a thlrteenth-centuiy' system of repre¬ 
sentation is unsuitable to a twentieth-century community, but he 
will point out that the theoreiical misfit seems to work well enough. 
'We English^ he will explain, 'are so thoroughly at home with the 
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institutions we hjive built up that, in our own country and amont 
ourwlves, we can make them work under any conditions. I’hese 
toreigners, of worse . . .’^nd he shrugs his shoulders. 

It may be that his confidence in his own political heritape will 

amazement of 'the lesser breeds 
without the law who once so eagerly swallowed what they be¬ 
lieved to be his political panacea and then violently rejected i/after 

hSimS seventeenth-century fea? by 

Mcond Ume the creator of those new political 

be found, there are only two w^ya of finding it. namely creation 
or trur^is: ^d mimesis cannot come into play until Lmebodv 
f a creative act for his felimvs to imitate In ^ 

time* who- will the new political creator be? j 

.h. t 

ParliamentV worshipper of ‘the Mother of 

-ir tht include this su^ey of institutional idols by Rlajicine 
at the idolatrous worship of castes and clasi:^!^ n^r ‘ ^ 

kind-^e Spartans and the 'Osmimlis-jn which th^k^vstoL^^f 
the arch was a caste that was virtually a corDorate iH^l 2 . 

L™..h>n. If th. of idoSrinrr™,’?;'"llfi 

arresting a aviliaation’s growth, it will alto be carJiKU r^ ” ■ ^ 

... br^do.™. „d i,\, r.:«»mi„nkc 

Egypuac Socierjr with this clue ia our hand ^ ^ 

the ‘divine' kingship w-as not the only idolized inriii that 

on the backs of the Egyptian peasantry of 'the 
They h.d .!» » b«r >rburdrofTEJ,. 2 „iI' 

Tht tmih i. ,hat . deified kin»K5 Drau™ 5 if'‘ r-"' , 
secretariat. Without such support? couffhardU?^-*? 

power behind the throne, and, indeed in hniJf y'^tati wore the 
also before it. They we^e indispe^^bj^,^^^',? 'hey were 
they took advantage of this knowledge to ‘bind hem^? d “"3 
gnevous to be hortieand lay them on men's shoMM..^“^^k"i® 
E^'ptiac scri^ themselves would not move tW^tom 2 *?' 
with one of their fingers'. The iirivlli.u«^ burdens 

I literatus from the common lot of th^e son<fof *he 

the Egyptiac bureaucracy's glorification ofits own' order'Sf^ve^J 
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age of Egyptiac histor>^ Tht note is struck blatantly in The 
Instruelim q/ Duattf* a work, compo$ed during the Eg)'ptiac time 
of troubles, which has been preserv ed to us in copies made a thousand 
years later, as a wanting exercise, by the schoolboy^ of hhe New 
Empire'* In this 'instruction which a man named Duauf, the son 
of Khety, composed for his son named Pepi, when he voyaged 
up to the Residence, in order to put him in the School of Books, 
among the children of the magistrates", the gist of the ambitious 
father's parting exhortation to his aspiring child is; 

'I have seen him that is bcalen, him that is beaten: thou art to set 
thine heart on books. I have beheld him that is set free from forced 
labour: behold, nothing sur|iasseth books., *, Eveiy^artisan that wieldeth 
the chisel, he is wearier than him that delveth. . . . The stone-mason 
secketh for work in all manner of hard stone. When he hath finished ii 
his arms arc destroyed, and he is weaiy- - -. The fieid-worker, his 
reckoning endureth for ever , . . ; he too ia wearier than can be told. + + * 
The weaver in the workshop, he fareth more ill than any woman. His 
thighs arc upon his belly and he breatheth no air... Let me telJ thee, 
further* how it fareth with the fishennan. is not his work upon the 
river, where it is mixed with the crocodiles? . . . Behold^ there is no 
calling that is without a director except [that of] the scribe* and he is 
the director. ,, / 

In the Far Eaatera World there is a familiar analogue of the 
Egyptiac 'lilteratocracy* in the incubus of the mandarinj wliich the 
Far Eastern Society inherited from the lat&^t age of its predecessor* 
The Confucian littemtus used to flaunt his heartless refusal to 
lift a finger to lighten the load of the toiling milliojia by allowing 
his finger-nails to grow to lengths which precluded evciy^ use of 
the hand except the manipulation of the scribal brush, and through 
all the changes and chances of Far Eastern history he has emu¬ 
lated his Eg^'pliac confrine^s tenacity in keeping his oppressive seal. 
Even the impact of Western culture has not unseated him. 1 hough 
the examinations in the Confucian classics are now no more, the 
litleratus imposes upon the peasant as effectively as ever by 
flourishing in his face a diploma of the Uiiiv*^ersity of Chicago or 
of the London School of Economics and Polirical Science. 

In the course of Egy^ptiac history the alleviation which the long- 
suffering people obtained^albeit too late—through the gradual 
humanization of die sovereign power was offset by successive 
additions to the class incubus. As though the burden of carrying 
a bur^ucracy had not been enough, they were saddled, under 
'the New Empire^, with a priesthood which w-as organized into a 
powerful Pan-Egyptiac corporation tinder the presidency of a Chief 
Priest of Amon-Re at Thebes by the Emperor Thoihmc$ III 
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(1490-1^36 BX,). 'I’henctforth the Egyptisc mandarin had a 
fdlow-ridcr in the shape of an Egyptiac Brahman; and after that 
the broken-backed Egyptiac dreua-horse was compelled to stumble 
on upon his everiasltJig round until the pair of riders was increased 
to a trio by the mounting of a miles gloriosus on the pillion behind 
the scribe and the pharisee. 

ITic Egyptiac Society, which had been as free from miljtarisni 
throughout ns natural term of existence as the Orthodox Christian 
Society was during its time of growth, had been goaded by its 
encounter with the HyksM—as the East Roman Empire tvas 
goaded by its encounter with Bulg^ria^into militaristic courstSn 
Not content with driving the Hyksos bej-ond the pale of the 
Lgyptiac World, the Emperors of the Eighteenth Dynasty yielded 
to the temptation of passing over from self-defence to aggression by 
carving out an Egyptian Empire in Asia, This wanton adventure 
easier to embark upon than to withdraw from; and when the 
bde turned against them the Emperors of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
found themselves compelled to mobilize the fast-waning strength 
of the E^pbac boi^ social to preserve the integrity of Egypt 
herself, Und^ the ^entieth Dynasty the aged and tormented 
frame smitten with a paralytic stroke as the price of its final 
/our m flinging back the combined hosts of European 

Afncan and Asiatic barbarians hurled against it by the impetus 
of the post-Minoan Vdlfcerwiindemng. When the fallen body at 
last lay prostrate on the ground, the native liiteratus and priest 
who still sat tight in the saddle with no bones broken by the fall' 
were joined by the grandson of the Libyan invader, who now 
strolled back as a soldier of fortune into the Egyptiac World from 
whose fnonbers his grandfather had been hurled back bv the final 
ftot of nabve Egjptiac arms. The military caste, begotten of 
these eleventh-century Libyan mercenaries, which continued f 
bestnde the E^ptiac Society for a thousand years after, may have 
been less fomiEdablq to its opponents in the add than the Fani^- 
saries or the Spartiates, but it was doubtless just as burdeiome 
at home to the peasantry beneath its feet. 

[ 5 ) THE NEMESIS OF CREATIVITY: IDOLIZATION OF 
AN EPHEMERAlr TECHNIQUE 
Fishes, Repiiles and Mammals 

the idolization of techniques, we mav 
bepn by r«al!mg examplea which have already come under n.ir 
?nH extreme penally has been paid. In the Ottoi^ 

and Spartan social systems the key-technique of being shepherds 
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of human cattle or hunters of human game was idoIiKcd side by 
aide with Lhc institutions through which these actividi^ were 
carried on. And when w^e pass from the arrested civili^^ations 
evoked by human challenges to those evoked by the challenge of 
physical nature we find that the idolatrous worship of a technique 
comprises the w'hole of their tragedy. ITie Nomads and the Lski- 
mos have fallen into arrest through an excessive concentration of 
all their faculties on their shepherding and hunting techniques. 
Their single-track lives have condemned them to a retrogre^ion 
towards an animalism which is the negation of human versatility; 
and if we now peer back into the pre-human chapters of the history 
of life on this planet w^e shall find ourselves confronted by other 
examples of the same law. 

This law is enunciated in the following terms by a modem 
Western scholar w^ho has made a comparative study of its opera¬ 
tion in the non-human and in the human domain: 

Tife starts in the sea. There it attains to an cxiraordiiia^'efficiency p 
T he fishes give rise to types which are so successful {suchj tor iiisumce^ 
as the shirks) that they have lasted on unchanged until to-day+ The 
path of ascending evolution did not* howeverp lie in this direction. 
In evolution Dr. Jnge^a aphorism is probably right: Nothing 

fails like success," A creature which has become perfectly adapted 
to its environmentt an inimal whose whole capacity and vital force is 
concentrated and expended in succeeding here and now* has nothing 
left over with w^hich to respond to any radical change. Age by age it 
becomes more perfectly economical in the way its entire resou^es meet 
exactly its current and customaiy opportunities. In the end it can do 
all that is necessary to survive without any conscious sEriving or un¬ 
adapted movement. It can therefore beat all competitors in the special 
field; but equallyp on the other handp should that field change^ it must 
become extinct. It is this success of efficiency^ which seems to account 
for the extinction of an enormous number of spocica. Chrnatic con¬ 
ditions altered. They had used up all their reMunccs of vital energy 
in adapting themselves to things as they were. Like unwise virginsp they 
had no oil left over for further adaptations. They w'ere committedj 
could not readjust, and so they vanished/^ 

The fatally complete technical success of the fishes in adapting 
themselves to the physical environment of life in the marine over¬ 
ture to its terrestrial history is enlarged upon by the same scholar 
in the same context; 

'At the level when life was confined to the sea and the fishes were 
developing, they threw up forms which evolved a spine, and so repre^ 
sented the vertebrates in the highest form then evolved* From the spine 
there spread out on each side, to aid the head, that fan of feelers which 
' He&nJp Cenid; Tht S^urci < 1 / Cwi:itaiion, pp- 66-?. 
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fore-fins. In the sharlt—and almost nil the fisli- 
iji spmalizcd as to become, no Jongcr feelcra, but 

mwt on brins^ing the creature head-fore- 

□oThine- SiHw fT t patient negotiation 

nothing, and these fluka not only ceaseti to be testers, ciplorera 

efficient for water-mov-emfm and 
hau* I' ^ ^ tlioLgh pre-piscan pre-vertebrate life must 

have lived in shallow pools and perhaps always have been in tS 

solid ^d. Once however, swift unpremeditated rnovemeS b!«rne 

of adv-ancing order 

r* ! ^ wtiich did not adopt this cxtrcmB 

kern So eh" “ ?™turr^l"S 

thL Ih* and SO remained more variously stiirmlated 

whreh lost touch with a solid environment S 
® creatuK which, for the same reason "kent 
Th and kept this touch by means of foreiimbs 

wate?'dnViis"L^« therefore become wholly specialiaed as 

tnF« “"’''''8 n'tkest retained a mo« generalised "ineRicient" exulofa- 
character. The skeleton of such a creature has been 
discover^-a creature whose fo«limbs are. it might almost 1^ S 

proper fins; and through these members it 
transition from shallow pool to flooded shore was 

■Jh of file fumbling amphibians in their comDetition 

marr dcciaivc fishes. we are witnessing an early^perfor- 

mance of a drama which has since been re-played many times nv^r 
wjih as many differtni changes in the cast. In the ne.'it DCrfor- 
mance that invites our attention, we shall find the fishes’ naJf hjiin * 
taken by the amphibians* formidable progeny of the reotile Jrilf 
^hjfe tSa «*n p„ b .bp 

to Ae ancestors of those mammalian animals in which the SnlS 
of Man has recently become incarnate. I’he primitive m-im^ T 

vlnhl -nd puny creatures who unexpec^edTy nheriteTri e 
^rth because th^e heritage had been left derelict hv the 
ficent reptiles who were the previous lords of creation 
Mesozoic rcptilcs-like the Eskimos and the Ka^A^L ^ 
querors who forfeited their connuesta hv 

alley of over-spedaliiiatiom ^ into the blind 

*rrhe] ap^rently abrupt ending up of the reptiles i^. beyond all 
H<«d. Gcr,Jd: Th* pp, 67-^. 
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quesiion* the most striking revolution in the whole history of the Earth 
before the Coming of mankind. U h probably connected with the dose 
of a vast period of equable warm conditions and the onset of a new 
anstercr age Ln which the winters were bitterer and the summers brief 
but hot. TJic Mesozoic life, artimaJ and vegetable alike, w'as adapted to 
warm conditions and capable of little resistance to cold. The new life, 
on the other hand, was, before all things, capable of resisting great 
efranges of temperature. .. * 

‘As for the maminals competing with and ousting the less fit reptiles ^ ^ 
tliLTc is not a scrap of evidence of any such direct competitioni ... In 
liic later Mesozoic a number of smatl jawbones arc found, entirely 
mammalian in character. But there is not a scrap, not a bone, to suggest 
that there lived any Mesozoic mammal which could look a dinosaur in 
the face. . . . [They] seem to have been all obscure little beasts of the 
size of mice and rats."* 

The propositions put forward by Mr Wells dowm to this point 
appear to he generally accepted. T'he reptiles were supplanted by 
the mammals because these unwdeldy monsters had lost the ability 
to adapt themselves to new conditions. But^ in the ordeal to which 
the reptiles succumbed, what was it exactly which enabled the 
mammals to survive? On this supremely interesring question the 
two writers sve have hitherto drav^m upon are in disagreement. 
According to Mr. Wells, the rudimentary mammab survived 
because they had hair which protected them against the oncoming 
cold. If this be all that there is to be said, we leam no more than 
that fur is s more effective armour than scales in certain conditionSi 
Mr^ Heard, however, suggests that the armour w'hich saved the 
mammals' livea w^asnot physical but psychic, and that the strength 
of this psychic defence lay in a spiritual defcncelessness; in fact^ 
that we have here a pre-human example of that principle of growth 
which we have called elherialization. 

‘The giant reptiles were themselves hopelessly decadent before the 

rise of the mammals_They had begun fas] small, mobile and lively 

creatures. They grew so ^-ast that these land-ironcln^ could scarcely 
move, , , , Their brains remained practically non-existent. . . . Their 
heads Were no more than periscopes, breathing-tubes and pincers. 

‘Meanw'hilc, as they slowly swelled and hardened up to their doom »,» 
there was already being fashioned that creature which was to leap the 
boundary and limits then set for life+ and start a new stage of energy 
and Consciousness. And nothing could illustrate more vividly the 
principle that life evolves by sensitiveness and awareness; by being 
exposed^ not by being protected; by nakedness, not by strength; by 
smallness, not by size. The fore-runners of the mammals . . . are 
minute rat-like creatures. In a world dofninaled by monsters the future 
IS given to a creature which has to spend its time taking notice of others 
* WcUi, tr. G.i Th* fJu/ii'jw vf pp. ai-4. 
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and giving way to others. It is undefended, given fur instead of scales. 
It js u^pecialized, given again those sensitive feeling forclimbs and 
no doubt, those antennae~ihe long hairs on the face and head—to give 
stimulation all the time. Ears and eyes are highly developed. 
It becomes warm-blooded, so (that] it may be constantly gtjnscioos 
through^sut the coldp when the reptile falls into anaesthetic coimi, *. 
bo Its consciousness is blown upon and developed. The varied con¬ 
tinuous stimul^t is reacted to with viiried answer, because the creature, 
eing nnprcccdemcdp ia capable not of one but of many replies, none of 
which CIO settle the question for it/^ 

If this is a faithful likeness of our ancestor, we may agree both 
that we ought to be proud of him and that we do not always show 
ourselves worthy of him. 


The Nemeth in Industry 

A hundred years ago Great Britain not only claimed to be, but 
actually was, the Workshop of the \Vorld'. To-day she is one of 
Mverai eompeling workshops of the World, and her share of the 
busing has tended fora long time past to grow' relatively smaller. 
Ihe thesia Is Britain finished?’ has exercised innumerable pens 
and reived a variety of answers. Perhaps, when all the factors 
are taken into account, we have done on the whole rather better 
than rnight have been expected in the last seventy years, thoueh 
the subject obviously offers plenty of scope for pessimistic aSd 
upbmiding prophet of the type described in one of the most 
bnlliant of Samuel Butler s inverted quotations.* If, however one 
were to airigle out the point in which we have been most at fault 
one would put his finger on the conservatism of our captains of 
industry who have idoliaed the obsolescent techniques which had 
made the fortunei^ of their grandfaihcrs. 

ivno less generalized, example 

denying 

that, m the middle years of the nineteenth century, the .American! 
surpassed all other peoples in the variety and ingenuity of their 
mdustnal mventjons and in thetr enterprise in !xploi?Ing S 

M 'Jf machinery to the craft of boot-maldnE 

‘V? reaping machine are among the first of these 

Yankee notions that spring to the mind. But there was on*. 

TeZir ‘-1 the Americana showed 

them^lyea decidedly backward in comparison with the nnti^h 

«.d ,l„ir taeWarda,™ h„, i, ,h. mS„ 

A ftmacfy I, no, wiihoiit honour uve in iti Sun pmphm.’ 
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neglected invention was an improvement in a machine which the 
Americans themselves had invented at the very beginning of the 
century: namely^ the Bteamship* The American paddle-steamer 
had proved an immensely important addition to the transport 
facilities of the rapidly expanding republic^ all along the thousands 
of miles of na’vigable inland waterways with which North America 
ia so richly endowredn It was no doubt a direct result of this 
successfulness that the Americans were much slower than the 
British to avail themselves of the later and superior device of 
the screw propeller for purposes of oceanic navigatioUi In this 
matter they were more strongly tempted to idolize an ephemeral 
technique. 


TIftf Nemesis in Warfare 

In military history the analogue of the biological competition 
between the tiny soft-furred mammal and the massive armoured 
reptile is the saga of the dud between David and Goliath* 

Before the fatal day on which he challenges the armies of Israel, 
Goliath has won such triumphant victories with his spear whose 
staff is like a weaver's beam and whose head weighs six hundred 
shekels of ironj and he has found himself so completely proof 
against hostile weapons in his panoply of casque and corselet and 
target and greaves, that he can no longer conceive of any alterna¬ 
tive armament; and he believ^es that in this armament he is invin* 
Cible. He feels assured that any Israelite who has the hardihood 
to accept his challenge will likewise be a spearman armed rap-d-pif, 
and that any such competitor in his own panoply is bound to be his 
Inferior. So hard set is Goliath^s mind in these two ideas that, 
when he sees David running forw^ard to meet him with no armour 
on his body and nothing in his hand that catches the eye except 
hi$ staff, Goliath takes umbrage instead of alarm and exclaims: 
"Am 1 a dog, that thou comesE to me with staves Goliath does 
not suspect tliat this youth's impertinence is a carefully considered 
manoeuvre; he does not know that David, having realized, quite 
as clearly as Goliath himself, that in Goliath's accoutrements he 
cannot hope to be his match, has therefore rejected the panoply 
that Saul has pressed upon him. Nor does Goliath notice the sling, 
nor wonder what mischief may b^ hidden in the shepherd^s bag. 
And so this luckless Philistine triceratops stalks pompously for¬ 
ward to his doom. 

But as a matter of historical fact the individual hopliic of the 
post-IMinoan Volkenvanderung—Goliath of Gaih or Hector of 
q>oy_(iid j^( 5 t succumb to David's sling or Philoctetes" bow but 
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to the ATyrinidons ptul^iuc, a Lcvinthsin in which s multitude of 
hoplites set shoulder to shoulder and shield to sliicld.' ^Vhi1c esteh 
single plmlangite was a replica of Hector or Goliath in his accoutre¬ 
ments, he was the antithesis of the Homeric hoplite in his spirit f 
for the essence of the phalam lay in the military discipline which 
had transformed a rabble of individual warriors into a military 
formation whose orderly evolutions could accomplish ten times as 
much as the unewrdinated efforts of an equal number of equally 
well-armed indix'idual champions. 

I his new rnilitary tcehnique, of which we already catch some 
anticipatory glimpses in the Iliad, made its indubitable entry upon 
the stage of history in the shape of the Spartan phalanx wliich 
marched through the rhythm of Tyrtaeus’s verses to its socially 
disastrous victory in the Second Spartano-Messentan War. But this 
iriurnph w'as not the end of the story. After driving all its opposite 
nuinbers off the field, the Spartan phalanx ‘rested on its oars’, and 
Jn the course of the fourth century B.c, it saw itself ignominiously 
worsted - first, by an Athenian stvarm of peltasts—a host of Davids 
with w hich the phalanx of Spartan Goliaths found itself quite 
unable to cope—and then by the tactical innovation of the Theban 
column, 'rhe Athenian and Theban techniques in their turn, how¬ 
ever, were outmoded and overmatched at one stroke, in 338 B.c. 
by a Macedonian fomution in which a highly differentiated 
skirmisher and phalangite had been skilfully integrated with a 
heavy cavalryman in a single fighting force, 

Alexander’s conquest of the Achaemenian Empire is the proof of 
the pristine efficiency of the Macedonian order of battle, and the 
Macedonian version of the phalanx remained the last word in 
military technique for a hundred and seventy ycari—from the battle 
of Chaeronea, which terminated the ascendancy of the 
militias of the dty-states of Greece, to the battle of Pydna, when 
^e Macedonian phalanx went down in its turn before the Roman 
legton. The cause of this sensational n^piirirna. in Macedonian 
rnihtary foi^nes was the senile adulaUon of an ephemeral tech- 
niquc \lhile the Mace^niaia were resting on their oars aa 
^chally d mastem of dl but the weste^i fringes of the Hellenic 
World, the Romans had been revolutionizing the art of vvar in the 
light of an e?£perienee gained through their sufFerinea in their 
tremendous struggle with Hannibal * 

The Romari legion triumphed over the Macedonian phalanx 
becau!« it earned the integration of the light infantryman iith the 
phalangite a long s^ge fa^er. The Romans, in f^invented a 
new type of formation and a new type of armament which madl! 
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possible for any soldierp and any unit, to pky at uill either the 
light infantryman^ or the hoplite^a part, and tg change ovci' from 
one kind of UcUca to the other at a moment*s notice in the face of 
the enemy. 

This Roman efficiency at the time of the Battle of Pydna^ 
no more than a generation old; for in this Italian penumbra of the 
tlellenic World a phalanx of the prc-Macedonian type had been 
seen in the field as recently as the Battle of Cannae (a 14 b.c.)* when 
the heavy Roman infantry, reverting to a battle order in the antique 
Spartan phalanx formation, had been rounded up from the rear by 
Hannibars Spanish and Gallic heavy cavalry^ and had then been 
slaughtered lilse cattle by his African heavy infantry^ on cither flank. 
This disaster had overtaken a Roman high command which— 
under the shock of a previous catastrophe at Lake Trasimene— 
had made up its mind to eschew^ experittients and play (as it most 
mistakenly supposed) for safety. In the hard school of their 
crowning defeat at Cannae the Romans had at last whole-heartedly 
embraced an improvement in infantry technique which trans¬ 
formed the Roman army, at a stroke, into the most efficient fighting 
force in the Hellenic VVorld. There folloAved the triumphs of 
Zama^ Cynoscephalac and Pjdna, and then a series of wars of 
Roman against barbarian and of Roman against Roman in which, 
under a scries of great captains from Marius to Caesar, the legion 
attained the greatest efficiency possible for infantry before the 
invention of fee-arms. At this veiy^ moment, howeverp when the 
legionary had become perfect after his own kind, he received 
the first of a long series of defeats from a pair of mounted men-at- 
arms with utterly different techniques, who eventually were to drive 
the legionary off the field. The victory of the horse-archer over the 
l^ionary at Carrhae in 53 b,c+ forestalled by five years the classic 
combat of legionary against legionary at Pharsalus^ a battle in 
which Roman infantry technique was probably at its zeniths The 
omen of Carrhae w-as confirmed at Adrianople more than four 
centuries later^ when, in a.d. 37S, the cataphract—a mailed cavalry¬ 
man, armed with a lance—gave the legionary his coup A grdee. 
In this battle a Roman contemporary historian who was also a 
military officer, Ammianus Marcellinus, vouches for the fact that 
the Roman casualties amounted to two-thirds of the troops en¬ 
gaged, and expresses the opinion that there had been no military 
disaster to Roman arms on such 3 scale since Cannae. 

For at least the last four of the six centuries betw een these tw o 
battles the Romans had rested on their oars, and that in spite of 
the Warning given at Carrhae and repeated in the defeats of Vale¬ 
rian in a.D. zbo and of Julian in a.U. 363 by the Persian protot^^pes 
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of the Gothic cataphracta who were the death of VaJens and his 
legionaries in 37S. 

After the catastrophe of Adrianoplc, the Emperor 'I'heodosius 
rewarded the barbarian horsemen for having annihilated the 
Roman infantry by hiring them to fill the ya^vning gap which they 
themselves had made in the Roman ranks; and, even when the 
Imj^rial Government had paid the inevitable price for this short¬ 
sighted policy, and had seen these mercenary barbarian troopers 
^itition its western provinces into barbarian ‘successor-states', 
the new native army which, at the eleventh hour, saved the eastern 
provinces from going the same way, was armed and mounted on 
the barbarian pattern. The supremacy of this heavy-anned lancer 
lasted for more than a thousand years and his spatial distribution is 
even more remarfcabJe. His identity is unmistakable, whether his 
portrait is presented to u$ in some fresco, dating from the first 
century-of the Christian Era. in a Crimean tomb; or on a third, 
fourth, fifth or sixth-century baa-relief cut by a Sasanian king 
into a cliff in Fars; or in the clay figurines portraying those Far 
Lastem men-at-arms who were the fighting force of the T’ang 
dynasty (a.d. 618-907); or in the eleventh-century tapestry at 
Bayeux which depicts the defeat of the antiquated English foot- 
soldiers of the day by William the Conqueror's Norman knights. 

If this longevity and ubiquity of the cataphract are astonish¬ 
ing, It is also not^yorthy that he becomes ubiquitous only in a 
d^enerate form, 'ITie story of his discomfiture is told by an evc- 
ivitness. ■' 


I WM m the army of the Under-Secretary when he went forth to 
meet the Tatars on the western side of the City of Pea« [Baghdadi on 
the occaston of its supreme disaster in the year a.h. 6c6 U d latSl 
We met at Nahr Bashir, one of the dcpcndcnciesof Dujavl; and there 
would ride forth from amongst us, to offer single combat, a knight fully 
acrouuied and mounted on an Arab horse, so that it was as thtuah he 
and hia steed together were [solid as] some great mountain Then t hr r- 
n^uld come forth to meet him from the Mongols a horseman mounfe™ 
on a horse like a donkey, and havmg in his hand a spear like a sDhdk 
wearing neither robe nor armour, so that all who saw him ivei> ZI 
to laughter. Yet ere the day was done the victory ? 

inflicted on us a great defeat, which was the Key of Evil and 
there befell us wLt befell m." ^ 

Thus the legendary encounter between Goliath and David at 
the dawn of bynac history, repeats itself at nightfaJJ perhins 
hrenty-three centunea later; and, though on tlfis ocrasi^n the 

■ Bmurne, E. G.: A Lifirary fftl'ISTv of Persia val u 

Muhwnmad b. Aycliiuir « b,' 
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giant and the pygmy are on hor^back^ the outcome is the 
same. 

The invincible Tatar qazlq who overcame the Traql cataphract 
and sacked Baghdad and starved the ^Abbasid CaJJph to death was 
a light horac-archer of the persistent Xomadic type which had 
first made itself known and dreaded in South-Western Asia through 
the Cimmerian and Sc^^th irruption at the turn of die eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c. But if David-on-horseback duJy discom¬ 
fited GoUath-on-horseback at the outset of the Tatar irruption 
from the Eurasian Steppe^ the sequel to their encounter in this 
repetition of the story was also faithful to the originaL We have 
seen that the mailed champion on foot who was laid low by David's 
sling was superseded thereafter not by David himself but by a 
disciplined phalanx of Goliaths. HulSgu Khan^s Mongol light 
horse, who had overcome the ^ Abbasid Caliph's knights under the 
walls of Baghdad, were subsequently defeated again and again by 
the Mamiuk masters of Egypt. In their accoutrements the Mam- 
luks were neither better nor W'orse equipped than their fellow 
Muslim knights who had been overthrow's outside Baghdad, but 
in their tactics they obeyed a discipline which gave them the 
mastery over both Mongol sharp-shooters and Frankish Crusaders. 
'Ihe knights of Saint Louis met their defeat at Marisurah ten years 
before the Mongols received their first lesson from the same master. 

By the close of the thirteenth centuiy the Mamluks, having 
established their superiority over both the French and the MongolSj 
stood in the same position of unchallenged military supremacy 
vvithJn their own horizon as the Roman l^onarics after Pydna. 
In this eminent but cnerv^atJng situation the Mamluk> like the 
legionary, rested on his oars; and it is a curious coincidence that 
he \vas allowed to rest on them for almost exactly the same length 
of time before he was taken unawares by an old adversary armed 
with a new technique. Pj’dna is aeparated from Adrianople by 
years; 348 years separate the Mamiuk victory over Saint 
Louis from the Mamiuk defeat at the hands of his successor 
Napoleon- During these five-and-a-half centuries, infantry had 
come into its own again. Before the first of these centuries had 
run its course the English long-bovv had enabled an army of Davids- 
on-foot to defeat an army of Goliaths-on-horseback at Crecy, and 
the result had been driven home and confirmed by the invention 
of fire-arms and by a disci plinan' system borrowed from the 
Janissaries, 

^As for the latter end of the Mamluks, the sur^nvors of the 
Napoleonic assault and of the final destruction of the corps bv 
Mehmcd ^All, thirteen years later* withdrew to the Upper Nile and 
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bequeathed their armament and technique to those mailed horse- 
men in the service of the Khalifeh of a Sudanese Mahdi who went 
dowm under the fire of Britiah infantry at Omdurman in 1898. 
rhe French army which overthrew the Mamluk^ was already 

sornethingdifferentfromtheearlicfitversiotioftheWesternimitation 

of the Jani^fics. It was a recent product of the French fetvfe m 
masst which had succeeded m superseding, by successfully diluting, 
the small but superlatively well-drilled new-model Western army 
which had been brought to perfection by Frederick the Great. But 
the overthrow of the old Prussian army by the new Napoleonic 
army at Jena was to stimulate a Prussian pleiad of military and 
poLtical men of geriius to outdo the French in a further tour de 
of combining the new numbers with the old discipline. The 
r«u 1 t was fores^dotted m 1S13 and revealed in 1870. But in the 
ne^ round the Prussi^ war-machine involved Germany and her 

^1'.^ on ^ j "" unforeseen response in the shape of a 

siege on im unprecedented scale. In 1918 the methods of iSyd went 
down before the new methods of trench warfare and ernnomic 
blockade, and by 1945 it had been demonstrated that the tech¬ 
nique which had won the wa^r of 1914-18 was not the last link in 
tins ever-lengthening chain. Each link has been a cycle^f L™- 

S"hi"thT«^;h P«cedeL thus 

set by three thousand years of military historv fmTn 

"f * Mljin'rUn^S: 

(6) THE SDICIDjU^NESS OF MILITARISM 

KoposM 

Having concluded our survey of Testing nn » l- l - 

th. p,»lve w.y „f to “ 

™y now go on to eximino the «ti»e obennlion *1 

m the three Greek words nopos. vSbk d™ 'ft, '■^^*^®^''ibcd 
subjective as well as an objective Snnotldon “ 

w.i,' wgooo, boho,io„., 

" TfK caua;Ll relatictn -...j * ™aLcr . 

mre&i«4 by ■ Hsbrew port in th« line ^baviour ii neatly 

(Deut. Wjdi. t 5 ), Ht kidied (S^ptr) b*Lu«^ht tiiArd'. 

u Urarl, wlwti. in (he pMspattmi Jov, ftf?' T^* J«hiinin of this 

tru only half ■ contuty iheui at (hit tinw. «“ta=tion af dua, ‘T«n Triba' 
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Subjeciivtly KQpos means the psycholcigical condition of bein^ 
spoilt by success ^ S^pi^ means the consequent loss of mental and 
moral balance^ and means the blind headstrong ungovernable 
impulse which sweeps an unbalanced soul into attempting the 
impossible. This active p^ehological catastrophe in three acta 
was the commonest theme—if we may judge by the handful of 
eictant masterpieces—in the fifth-century Athenian tragic drama. 
It is the story of Agamemnon in Aeschyluses play of that name, 
and of Xences in his Fena^; the stoiy^ of Ajax in Sophocles^ play 
of tlmt name, of Oedipus in his Oe^^ipus and of Creon 

in his AntigQue\ and it is the story of Pentheqs in Euripides* 
Bacuhae. In Platonic language, 

"If one sins against the tarn of proportion and gives something too 
big to Something loo small to carry it—too big sails to too small a sliip, 
too big itimIs to too smajl a bodyv too big powers to too small a soul—- 
the result is bound to be at complete upset. In an outburst of the 
over-fed body will rush into si^ness, while the Jack-in-office will rush 
into the unrighteousness which always breeds."^ 

In order to bring out the difference between I he passive and 
the active methods of courting destruction, let us begin our survey 
of M/tof—in the military field, wiih which w^e have Just 
brought our survey of "resting on one's oars' to a close. 

Both modes happen to be exemplified in the behaviour of 
Goliath. On the one hand, w^e have seen how he incurs his doom 
by vegetating in the once invincible technique of the individual 
hoplitc champion without foreseeing or forestalling the new and 
superior technique which David is bringing into action against 
him.^ At the same time we may observ'O that his destruction at 
David*$ hands might have been avened if only his unenterprising- 
ness in technique had been accompanied by a corresponding 
passivity of ethos. Unfortunately for Goliath, however, this mil^t 
ghnosus's technological conservatism was not offset by any such 
moderation of policy^ instead, he went out of his way to ask for 
trouble by issuing a challenge; he symbolizes a militarism at once 
aggressive and inadequately prepared. Such a militarist is an 
confident of his own ability to look after himself in the social—or 
anti-social—system in which all disputes are settled by ihe sword 
that he throw's his sw^ord into the scales. Its w'cight duly dps the 
balance in his favour and he points to his tiiumph as a final proof 
that the sword is omnipotent. In the next chapter of the story, 
however, it tum$ out that he has failed to prove his thesis ad 
hotriitietn in the particular case w^hich exclusively interests him; 
for the next evcnl is his own overthrow by a stronger militarist 
* Plato, Lmat 691 c. 
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than himselL He has proved a thesis which liad not occurred to 
t tate the sword shalj perish with the sword/ 

\ ith this Introduction we may pass froni the legendary duel of 
Synac saga to consider a few of the examples offered by history. 

Assyria 

The disaster in which the Assyrian military power met its end 
in &i4^io B.c. was one of the completcat yet known to history'. 
It involved not only the destruction of the Assvrian w'ar-maehine 
but also the extinction of the Assyrian state and the extermination 
0 e ssynan people. A community which had been in existence 
or over two thousand years and had been playing an ever more 
ommant part m South-Western Asia fora period of some rwo-and- 
a-half centunes, was blotted out almost completely. Two hundred 
n en > ears laterp when Cyrus the Younger^s ten thousand Greek 

helHI nf r 

the Black Sea coast, they passed in succession 
Iiot to mulh Nineveh and were struck with astonishment, 

ih^ fortifications and the extent 

f ^ ^ inanimate endurance to the vigour of a 
fished life, IS vividly conveyed by the literary art of a member of 

Yet what irsbll rtuire^t^™ recounted its experiences, 

“finishing to a modem reader of Xeno- 
phon s narrative^-acquamted as he is with the fortunes J£yZ 
trough the discovcn« of modem archaeologists—is^ef^t that 
Xenophon was unable to learn even fkp t 

about the authentic history of 

Although the whole of So 5 h-WestSr^ r fortrcss-citics, 
Aramiandfrom Eiam to LydU. had bS fenl?? 
by the masters of these cities li t3rnioTe andterronaed 

Xenophon passed that .vay, the beric^n, ^ f 

them has no relation to their teal histo^ id th?^ ^ ""I 

Assyria is unknown to him, ^ 

for^hermiSisi^iSS^ofbecS 

lessly obsolete and .hSkJ^ o" ^ bope- 

machine, on the other hand 

tencjvM«l ,nd rerafarced rishl down to worliatilcd, 

l-he fund of miliury g,„ii v.S°rn™Z^n'?«“"““<»>• 
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Assyria's first bid far predominance in South-Western Asia, and 
the cmbrj'o of the cataphract horse-archer in the seventh century 
before Christ, on the eve of Assyria's own annihilation^ was also 
productive throughout the seven intervening centuries, The 
energetic inventiveoess and the restless zeal for improvements, 
which were the notes of the latter-day Assyrian ethos in its 
application to the art of warp are attested unimpeachably by the 
6eiic$ of bas-reliefs, found in rtVw in the royal palaces. In which the 
successive phases of the Assyrian military equipment and tech¬ 
nique during the last three centuries of Assyrian history arc 
recorded pictorially with careful precision and in minute detail 
Here Ave find recorded continuous experiment and improvement 
in body armour, in the design of chariots, in the engines of assault 
and in the differentiation of specialized troops for special pur¬ 
poses, What then w-as the cause of Assyria's destruction ? 

in the first place the policy of the unremitting offensive, and 
the possession of a potent instrument for putting this policy into 
effect, led ihe Assyrian war-lords in the fourth and last bout of 
their militariam to extend their enterprises and commitments far 
beyond the bounds which their predecessors bad kept. Assyria 
was subject to a perpetual prior call upon her militar>' resources 
for the fulfilment of her task as warden of the marches of the 
Baby Ionic World against the barbarian highlanders in the Zagros 
and the Taurus on the one side and against the Aramaean pioneers 
of the Syriac Civilization on the other. In her three earlier bouts 
of militarism she had been content to pass from the defensive 
to the offensive on these two fronts without pressing this offensive 
d ouirance and without dissipating her forces in other directions* 
Even so^ the third bout, which occupied the tw'o middle quarters 
of the ninth century b,c,j evoked in Syria a temporary coalition 
of Syrian states which checked the Assyrian advance at Qarqar 
in 853 B.Cpp and it w^as met in Armenia by the more formidable 
riposte of the foundation of the kingdom of Urartu, In spite of 
these warnings Tiglath-Pileaer III (746-7^37 b.c), when he 
inaugurated the last and greatest of the Assyrian offensives^ 
allow'ed himself to harbour political ambidons and to aim at 
military objectives Avhich brought Assyria into collision with three 
new adversaries—Babylon, Elam and Egypt—each of w horn was 
potentially as great a militaiy poAver as Assyria herself* 
Tiglath-Pileser put a conflict with Egypt in store for his 
successors when he set himself to complete the subjugation of 
the petty states of Syria; for Egv'pt could not remain indifferent 
to an extension of the Assyrian Empire up to her oaah frontier^ 
and she was in a posiiion to frustrate or undo the Assyrian 
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cmpire-builders* work unless they made up thdr minds to round it 
off by embarking on the more form idable enterprise of subjugating 
gjpt herself. Tiglath-Pilescr's bold occupation of Philistia in 
734 B.C. may have been a strategic masterstroke which was rewarded 
^ the temporary submission of Samaria in 733 and the fall of 

in^ao^nd ^ Sargon’s brush with the Egyptians 
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of Assyrian frightfulness aroused among the ancient urban 
population as well as among the intrusive Chaldaean nomads, 
citiscens and tribesmen forgot their mutual antipathy and became 
fused together in a new Baby Ionian nation which could neither 
forget nor forgive, and which could never rest until it had brought 
its oppressor to the ground. 

Yet for the best part of a century the stroke of the inevitable 
aTT) was postponed by the progressive efficiency' of the Assyrian 
military machine. In 639, for example, Elam was dealt such an 
annihilating blow that her derelict territory passed under the 
dominion of Persian highlanders from her eastern border and 
became the jumping-off ground from which the Achaemenidae 
made themselves masters of all South-Western Asia a century' later. 
Immediately after AsshurbanipaPs death in 626^ however, Baby¬ 
lonia revolted once again, under the leadership of Nabopolassar^ 
who found in the new kingdom of Media a more potent ally than 
Hlam- and within sixteen yeara Assyria was wiped off the face 
of the map. 

When we gaze back over the century-and-a-half of ever more 
virulent warfare which begins with Tiglath-Pileser's accession 
in 745 B.c. and closes with the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzaris 
victory over Pharaoh Necho at Carchemish in 605, the historical 
landmarks which stand out at first sight are the successive knock¬ 
out blows by w'hich Assyria destroyed entire communities— 
razing cities to the ground and carrying whole populations avvay 
captive: Damascus in 732, Samaria in 722, Musasir in 714, Baby¬ 
lon in 689, Sidon in 677, Memphis in 671* Thebes in 663, Susa 
Cl'™ 639, Of all the capital cities of all the states within reach of 
Assyria's arm, only Tyre and Jerusalem remained inviolate at the 
time of the sack of Nineveh herself in 612. The loss and miseiy' 
which Assyria inflicted on her neighbours is beyond all calcula¬ 
tion ; yet the legendary remark of the canting school master to the boy 
whom he is wUpping—Tt hurts you less than it hurts me'—would 
be a more pertinent critique of Assyrian military activities than 
the unashamedly truculent and naively self-complacent narratives 
in which the Assyrian war-lords have presented their own accounts 
of their performances. All Assyria's victitna enumerated in this 
paragraph Blrugglcd back to life* and some of them had great 
futures ahead of them. Nineveh alone fell dead and never rose 
again, 

1'he reason for this contrast of destinies is not far to seek. 
Behind the facade of her military triumphs, Assyria had been en¬ 
gaged in committing slow suicide. All that we know of her internal 
history during the period under review gives conclusive evidence 
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of political instobilhy, economic ruJii, declining culture and wide- 

progress of the Araimie 
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in 323 BX. and the overthrow of Lystmachus at Corupedium in 281, 
I'he grim performance repeated a thousand years later when 
the Primitive Muslim Arabs emulated—and thereby undid—the 
Macedonians" w^ork by overnmning, in twelve years, the Roman 
and Sasanian dominions in South-Western Asia over almost as 
wide a sweep of territory as had once been conquered, in eleven 
years, by Alexander* In this Arab act of brigandage the twelve 
years of conquest tvere followed by tw^enty-fourycarsof fratricidal 
strife. Once again the conquerors fell on one another's sw^ords, 
and the glory^ and profit of rebuilding a Syriac universal state w’as 
left to the usurping Umayyads and to the interloping ^Abbasids 
instead of falling to the companions and descendants of the Prophet 
whose lightning conquests had prepared the way. The same 
suicidal Assy rian vein of militarism w'as displayed by the barba¬ 
rians who Dvcjran the derelict provinces of the decadent Roman 
EmpirCj as has been already showm on an early page of this Study* 
I'here is yet another variety of militaristic aberration of which 
Ave shall also find the prototype in the Assyrian militarism when 
Ave envisage Assyria in her proper setting as an integral pan of the 
larger body social w^hich have called the Babylonic Society. In 
this society Assyria Avas a march whose specid function AA^as to 
defend not only herself but the rest of the Avorld of which she 
formed a part from the predatory highlanders on the north and the 
east and from the aggressive pioneers of the Syriac Society on the 
south and the w'cst. In articulating a march of tJus kind out of a 
previously undifferentiated social fabric a society stands to benefit 
in all its members; for while the march is stimulated in so far as it 
responds successfully to its proper challenge of resisting external 
pressures, the interior is relieved of pressure and set free to face 
other challenges and accomplish other tasks. This division of 
labour breaks down if the frontiersmen turn the arms which they 
have leamt to u$e against the outsider into a means of fulfilling 
ambitions at the expense of the interior members of their own 
society. What folloAVS is essentially a civil war, and this explains 
the momentousnesa of the consequences that ultimately followed 
from the action of Tiglath-Pilcser III in 743 bx. when he turned 
his Assyrian arms against Babylonia. The aberration of the march 
Avhich turns against the interior is, of its very nature, disastrous 
for the society as a whole, but for the marchman himself it is 
suicidaL His action is like that of a sword-arm that plunges the 
blade it AA'ields into the body of which it is a member; or like the 
Avoodman Avho saws off the branch on which he is sitting, and so 
comes crashing down with it to the ground Avhilc the mutilated tree- 
trunk remains still standing. 
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appanage. Upon the completion of this great task in A.D, 1380 
Timur had a greater pri-^e t^ithin hi9 reach—no less than the 
succession to the great Eurasian empire of Chingis Khan; for in 
Timur's generation the Nomads were in retreat on all sectors of 
the long frontier between the Desert and the Sown^ and the nest 
chapter m the history of Eurasia was to be a nace between the 
resurgent sedentary peoples round about for the prize of Chingis 
Khan's heritage. In this competition the Moldavians and Lithua¬ 
nians were too remote to be in the running; the Muscovites were 
wedded to their forests and the Chinese to their fields; the 
Cossacks and the Transoxanians were the only competitors who 
had succeeded in making themselves at home on the Steppe 
without uprooting the sedentary foundations of their own way of 
lifep and of the two the Transoxanian competitor seemed to have 
the belter chance. Besides being stronger in himself and nearer to 
the heart of the Steppe he was also the first in the field, vvhile, as 
champion of the Sunnah, he had potential partisans among the 
sedentary Muslim communities who were the outposts of Islam 
on the Steppe's opposite coasts. 

For an instant Timur appeared to appreciate his opportunity 
and to grasp it with determination^ but after a few bold and 
brilliant preliminary moves he made a right-about turn, directed his 
arms tow-ards the interior of the Iranic World and devoted almost 
the whole of the last twenty-four years of his life to a series of 
barren and destructive campaigns in this quarter. The range of his 
victories was as sensational as their results w^ere suicidaL 
Timur's self-stultification is a supreme example of the suicidal¬ 
ness of militarism. Hi a empire not only did not surv ive him but 
w-as devoid of all after-effects of a positive kind. Its only traceable 
after-effect is wholly negative* In sweeping away everything 
that it found in its path, in order to rush headlong to Its own 
destructionp Timur's imperialism simply created a political and 
social vacuum in South-Western Asia ; and this vacuum eventually 
drew the 'Osmanli$ and the Safawis into a collision which dealt 
the stricken Iranic Society its death-blow* 

The Iranic Society's forfeiture of the heritage of the Nomad 
World declared Itself first on the plane of religion* Throughout 
the four centuries ending in Timur's generation Islam had been 
progressively establishing Its hold over the sedentary peoples 
round the coasts of the Eurasian Steppe and had been captivating 
the Nomads themselves whenever they trespassed out of the Desert 
into the Sown. By the fourteenth century it looked as though 
nothing could now prevent Islam from becoming the religion of 
all Eurasia. But after Timur's career had run its course the progress 
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of Iskm in Eurasia^came to a dead stop, and two centuries later 
the Mongols and the Calmuelts were converted to the Lamaistie 
form of Mahayanian Buddhism. This astonishing triumph of a 
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for which he might have been remembered for good. To how many 
people in Christendom or Dar-al-Islam does TimuT’$ name caU 
up the image of a champion of civilization against barbarism, who 
led the clergy and people of his country to a hard-won victory at 
the end of a nineteen-years-long struggle for independence ? To 
the vast majority of those to whom the name of llmur l^nh or 
Tamerlane means anything at aU* it commemorates a militarist 
who perpetrated as many horrors in the span of twenty-four years 
as the last five Assyrian kings perpetrated in a hundred and twenty. 
We think of the monster who razed lafata'in to the ground in 
A,n, 1381: built 2p0oo prisoners into a living mound and then 
bricked them over at Sabzawar in 1383; piled 5,000 human heads 
into minarets at Zirih in the same year; cast his Luri prisoners 
alive over precipices in 1386; massacred yOpOoo people and piled 
the heads of the slain into minarets at Isfahan in 1387; massacred 
100,000 prisoner^ at Delhi in 1398; buried alive 4,000 Christian 
soldiers of the garrison of Sivas after ihcir capitulation in 14™^ 
and built twenty lowers of skulls in Syria in 1400 and 1401* In 
minds which know him only by such deeds Timur has cau.sed 
himself to be confounded with the ogres of the Steppe—a Chingis 
and an Attila and the like—against whom he had spent the first 
and better half of his life in waging a Holy War^ The crack-brained 
megalomania of this homicidal madman whose one Idea is to 
impress the imagination of mankind "with a sense of his military 
power by a hideous abuse of it is brilliantly conveyed in the 
hyperboles which the English poet Marlowe has placed in the 
moulh of his Tamburlaine: 

The God of war rcsjgnes hia mume to me» 

Meaning to make me Generali of the wurld; 

Jovc» viewing me in armes, loobes pale and wan, 

Fearing my power should pull him from his throne^ 

Where ere 1 come the fatall sisters sweat. 

And griesly death by running to and frOi 
To do their ceassles homag to my swurd. -., 

Millions of soule« aSt on the bankes of St>^ 

Waiting the back rctume of Charon's boat. 

Hell and Efyshm svvarme w^ilh ghosts of men. 

That 1 have sent from sundry foughten fields. 

To spread my fame through hell and up to heavenJ 

The Margrave turned Mas$~traoper 
In analysing the careers of Timur and Charlemagne and the 
later Assyrian kings we have obsen^d the same phenomenon in 
all three cases. The military prowess which a society develops 
* Maricm-t, Chiistophucr: Tojni^tirtsnrSi thr GrttJi, U. aaji-S, 2345-^-^. 
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among its frontiersmen for its defence against external enemies 
undergoes a sinister transformation into the moral malady of 
milit^sni when it is diverted from its proper field in the No¬ 
man s-land beyond the pale and is turned against the frontiera- 
men a own brethren in the interior. A number of other examples 
of this social evil will readily occur to our minds. 

^ We shall think of Mercia turning against the other English 
suc^o^states of the Roman Empire in Britain the arms which 
she had sharpened m performance of her original function as the 
Eng ish march agamst Wales; of the Plantagenet kingdom of 
England atlempiing ,j, the Hundred Years’ War to conquer the 
sister kingdom of France instead of attending to her proper 
business of enlarging the bounds of their common mother, Latin 

® Sicily turning his militaiy energies to the 
Wh 3 w instead of carrying on his 
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This Aibtniari aberration brought upon all Hellas^ as well as 
upon Athens herself, the never-retrieved disaster nf the Atheno- 
Peloponneslan War^ The militaiy fields which we have been sur¬ 
veying in this chapter* is iUuininating for the study of the fatal 
chain of fcopo^—^^p^s—anj because miUtarji' skill and prowess are 
edged tools which are apt to inflict fatal injuries on those w ho 
misuse them. But what is palpably true of miliiar}' action is also 
true of other human activities m less hazardous fields w^here the 
train of gunpowder which leads from i< 6 po^ through v^ts to arr} 
i$ not so explosive. Whatever the human faculty or the sphere of 
its exercise may be, the presumption ihat^ because a faculty tas 
proved equal to the accomplishment of a limited task tvithin its 
proper field, it may therefore be counted on to produce some 
inordinate effect in a different set of circumstances* is never 
anything but an IntelJectual and moral aberration and never leads 
to anything but certain disaster^ We have now to proceed to an 
illustration of the working of this same sequence of cause and effect 
in a non-military fields 

( 7 ) THE INTOXICATION OF VICTORY 

tHE liOLV SEE 

One of the more general forms in which the tragedy of 
—arjy presents itself Is the intoxication of victory w^hether 
the struggle in which the fatal prize is won be a Avar of arms or a 
conflict of spiritual forces. Both variants of this drama could be 
illustrated from the history of Rome: the intoxication of a military 
victory from the breakdown of the Republic in the second ceotur>' 
B,c, and the intoxication of a spiritual victory from the biwkdowm 
of the Papacy in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era. 
But as we have already dealt with the breakdown of the Roman 
Republic in another connexion Ave will confine ourselves here to the 
latter theme. The chapter in the history of the Roman See^ the 
greatest of all ’Western institutions, Avith v^hich we are concerned 
is that Avhich began on the 2oih December^ a.I 5 + 1046, with the 
opening of the Synod of Sutri by the Emperor Henry III* and 
closed on the 20th September* x-d. 1870, Avith the occupation of 
Rome by the troops of King Victor EmmanueL 

The Papal R^spublica Ciiristian^is unique among huri^n institu¬ 
tions, Attempts to establish its character by analogies with institu¬ 
tions evolved in other societies reveal difFetences so fundamental 
tliat the supposed analogies turn out to be unprofitable. It can 
best be described, in negative terms^ as an exact inversion of the 
Caesaro-Papal regime, against which it w'as a social reactJon and a 
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Bpintual protest; and this description gives, better than any other, 
the measuftt of Hildebrand’s achievement. 

When the Tuscan Hildebrand took up his abode in Rome in the 
second quarter of the eleventh centurv, he found himself in a 
derelict outpost of the East Roman Empire which occupied 
by a degenerate offshoot of the Byzantine Society. These 
atter-day Romans were militarily contemptible, socially turbu¬ 
lent, financially and spiritually bankrupt. 'ITiey were unable to 
cope^wuh their Lombard neighbours; they had lost the whole of 
the Papal estates at home and overseas; and when it was a 
question of «isuig the level of monastic life they had to turn for 
guidance to Cluny, beyond the Alps. The first attempts to re^ 
generate the Papacy took the form of passing over Romans and 
^pomtmg_ Transalpmes. In this despised and alien Rome 
Hildeb^d and his suKcssors succeeded in creating the master- 
institution of Western Christendom. They won for Papal Rome an 

material plane 

DMub?the« Rhine and the 
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the Chnstiin Republic whose frontiers the Popes were cnlariiiiiE* 

for it a constitution which inspired confidence instid of 
poking hostility. It w-as based on a combination of «diSa 
centralism and uniformity with political diversity and * 

and, since the superiority of the spiritual over “mporat pow!; 

,dol«=« w»,™ SoJt, 

ticjty which are the indispensable conditton* 

those Central Italian territories over which the^pTl'^^' 

secular as well as ecclesiasticaf author^v 

Popes gave crLCOuraeciii^nt to the ^ ^Ifth-Century 

autonomy. At the 

when this civic movement was in full 

Papal authority stood at its zenith over Westein **** 

Welsh poet was •pointing out, . how slm^ 

Pope’s censure, which in Rome could not move trinif w ^ that the 
making iht sceptres of kings tremble'* 

fck ,kat h, h.r. „po,i5 = pSV, 

' M»rLTi, Right Rev. Momlsruir H. K.- T/ie tiW. «r .i b. 

Jittt, vg|. u, p. 71. • Hie Lntt oj iftt Middle 
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princes and city-states of Wcsiem ChrisEendorn accepted the Papal 
fiiiprernacy with so little demur was because the Pope was not then 
under suspicion of attempting to trespass on the domain of the 
secular power. 

This statesmanlike aloofness from sccubr and territorial 
ambitions w*as combined, in the Papal hierocracy at its zenith, 
with an energetic and enterprising use of the administrative gift 
which was the By2aritine legacy to Papal Rome. UTilIein Orthodox 
Christendom this gift had been fatally applied to the tour de force 
of putting substance into a resuscitated ghost of the Roman 
Empire and thereby crushing an adolescent Orthodox Christian 
Society under the incubus of an instirution too heavy for it to 
bear, the Roman architects of the Respublica Chnstiam turned 
their administrative resources to better account by building a 
lighter structurep on a new plan, upon broader foundations. "I’he 
gossamer filaments of the Papal spider's web, as it was originally 
woven, drew medieval Western Christendom together into an 
unconstrained unity which was equally beneficial to the parts and 
to the whole. It was only later, w hen the fabric coarsened and 
^rdened in the str^ of conflict, that the silken threads changed 
mto iron bands and that these came to weigh so heavily on the 
local princes and peoples that at last they burst their bonds in a 
temper in which they hardly cared if, in liberating themselveSp 
they w^ere destroying the oecumenical unity which the Papacy had 
established and preserved. 

In that Papal work of creation it was not, of course, either a 
capacity for administration or an avoidance of territorial ambitions 
that was the vital creative force; the Papacy was able to be creative 
because it threw itself without hesitation i or reservations into 
the task of giving leadership and expression and organization to an 
adolescent society's aw'akening desires for a higher life and a 
larger growth. It gave these aspirations form and fame* and there¬ 
by transformed them from the day-dreams of scattered minorities 
or isolated individuals into common causes which carried convic¬ 
tion that they w^ere supremely worth striving for, and which swept 
men off their feet when thej^ heard these causes preached by Popes 
vyho were staking upon them the fortunes of the Holy See. TTie 
victory of the Christian Republic was won by the Papal campaigns 
for the purification of the clergy from the two moral plagues of 
sexual incontinence and financial corruption, for the liberation of 
the life of the Church from the interference of secular Powers and 
for the rescue of the Oriental Christians and the Holy Places from 
ihe clutches of the Turkish champions of Islam. But this was not 
the whole of the Hiidebtandine Papacy's work; for even in times 
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of the severest stress the great Popes under whose leadership these 
■Holy Wars’ were fought had a margin of thought and will to 
spare for works of pwee in which the Church was displaying her 
nnffit self and exercising her most creative activity: the nascent 
universities, the new forms of monastic life and the mendicant 
orders. 


*1 he fall of the Hildebrandinc Church is as cxtraordinaiy a 
spectacle as its rise; for all the virtues which had carried it to its 
aemth seemed to change, as it sank to its nadir, into their own 
exact Mtitheses. The divine institution which had been fighting 
and Winning a battle for spiritual freedom against material force 
was now infected with the very evil which it had set itself to cast 
out. The Holy See which had led the struggle against simony 
now required the clergy to pay their dues to a Roman receipt of 
custom for those ecclesiastical preferments which Rome herself 
had forbidden them^ to purchase from any local secular power. 
The Roman Curia which had been the head and front of moral and 
intellectual pro^s now turned itself into a fastness of spiritual 
omw^atisim The eccl^iastital sovereign power now suffered 
Itself to be depnved by its local secular underlings-the princes 
of the rising parochial states-of the lion’s share of the product of 
tilf instruments which the Papacy 

n r*'" Finally, 

had m I\pal principality, the Sovereign PomW 

consolation-priaf of SOve- 
reipty over one of the least of the ‘successor^stat^’ of his own 
lost empire. Has any institution ever given so urS Sc^ior^ 
this to the enemies of the Lord to blasphemer l^E^ i,TuXth“ 
most extreme example of the nemesis of creativity have 

yet encountered in our Study, ffow did tKi. i. ^ j ^ ^ / 
How it happened is fores£dow 7 d t P""’ 

feudal anarchy by establishing a Christian ^ 

«lv« in the same dilemma asfhcir SSl I"" 

ing in our own day to replace an intern‘wi.s attempt- 

order. The essence of their aim was tn 

authority for physical force, and the sniritu^spmtual 

weapon with which their supreme vi^ri« ^ sword was the 

were occasions on which it seemed as K "k"' 

regime of physical force was in a position 

sword with impunity: and it was*^in ^ spiritual 

Ro™„ Ch.ll.ngedr'p “r Z 
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Riddle of the Sphinx. Wa$ the soldier of God to deny himseJf 
the use of any but his own spiritual anus at the risk of seeing his 
advance brought to a standstill f Or was he to fight God^s battle 
against the Devil with the adveraary^s ow^n weapons? Hildebrand 
accepted the latter alternative when* on being appointed by 
Gregory VI to be the guardian of the Papal treasury^ and finding 
it Constantly looted by hriganda^ he raised an armed force and 
routed the brigands mmu mililan\ 

At the moment when Hildebrand took this action the inward 
moral character of his act was difficult to divine* At his last hour, 
forty years later, the answer to the riddle was already less obscure; 
for in 1085^ when he w'as dying as a Pope in exile at Salerno, 
Rome herself lay prostrate under the weight of an overwhelming 
calamity which her bishop "s policy had brought upon her only 
the year before- In 1085 Rome had just been looted and burnt by 
the NormanSp whom the Pope had called in to assist him in a 
military struggle which had spread from the steps of St. Peter*? 
altar—the Papal treasury—until it had engulfed the tvhole of 
Western Christendom. The climax of the physical conflict 
between Hildebrand and the Emperor Henry IV gave a foretaste 
of the deadlier and more devastating struggle w'hich was to be 
fought out a aniran^e^ more than a century-and-a-half later, betw een 
Innocent IV and Frederick II; and^ by the lime we come to the 
pontificate of Innocent IV, a lawyer turned mi lit aria t* our doubts 
will be at an end. Hildebrand himself had set the Hildebrandine 
Church upon a course which was to end in the victory of his 
adversaries—the Worlds the Flesh and the Devil—over the City 
of God which he was seeking to bring dow'n to Earth. 

No Politick admitteth nor did ever admit 

the teacher into confidence; nay cv'n the Church, 

with hierarchy in conclave compassing to install 

Saint Peter in Caesaris chair, and thereby win for men 

the promises for which they had loved and worshiped Christ, 

relax’d hb heavenly code to stretch her temporal ruieJ 

If we have succeeded in explaining how the Papacy became 
possessed by the demon of physical violence which it was attempt¬ 
ing to exorcize, w^e have found the explanation of the other 
changes of Papal virtues into their opposing vices; for the sub¬ 
stitution of the material for the spiritual sword is the fundamental 
change of which all the rest are corollaries. How was it, for 
example, that a Holy See whose main concern with the finances 
of the clergy had been the eradication of simony in the eleventh 

^ BHJgflr Bobert: JVj# Tirjfajnmf e/ Bfoutyf iv, II. 259-64 r 
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century should in the thirteenth century have become so deeply 
engaged in allocating for the benefit of its nominees, and by the 
fourteenth century in taxing for its own benefit, those ecclesiastical 
revenues which it had once redeemed from the scandal of prostitu¬ 
tion to secular Powers for the purchase of ecclesiastical preferment? 
The answer is simply that the Papacy had turned militarist and war 
costs money. 

I he outcome of the great war behs^een the thirteenth-century 
Popes and the Hohenstaufen was the usual outcome of all wars 
^at are fought out to the bitter end. "Fhe nominal victor succeeded 
in dealing the death-blow to his victim at the cost of sustaining 
fatal injuries himself; and the real victors over both belligerents 
were the neutral teriii gaudenUs. When* half-a-eentuty after the 
death of Frederick IL Pope Boniface VIH hurled against the King 
of France the Pontifical thunderbolt which had blasted the 
Emperor, the sequel demonstrated that, as a result of the deadly 
of 1227-68, the Papacy had sunk to the level of weakness 
to which it had reduced the Empire, while the Kingdom of France 
had become as strong as either the Papacy or the Empire had been 
l^fore they had destroyed each other. King Philippe le Bel burnt 
the Bull before Notre-Dame with the general approval of his clergy 
as well as hia people, arrangied the hidnapping of the Pope, and, 
after his victim's death, sccyred the transference of the seat of 
Papal administration from Rome to Avignon. 'I'here followed the 
‘Captivity’ (1305-78) and the Schism (1379-1415). 

It was now certain that the local secular princes would inherit, 
sooner or later, within their respective territories, the whole of the 
administrative and financial organization and power which the 
Papacy had been gradually building up for itself. 'I’he process of 
transfer was only a matter of time. We may notice* as landmarks 
on the road, the English Statutes of Pro visors (a.d+ 1351) and 
Praemunire (13^3) j the concessions which the Curia wa$ compelled 
to make* a century later, to the secular Powers in France and 
Geirtiamy as the price of Their withdrawal of support from the 
Council of Basel, the Franco-Papal Concordat of 1516 and the 
English Act of Supremacy passed in 1534 - The transfer of 
the Papacy a prerogatives to secular governments had begun two 
hundred years before the Reformation and it worked itself out in 
the states which renyiined Catholic as well as in those which became 
Protestant. The sixteenth century saw the process completed; 
and it is* of course^ no accident that the same centuty' also saw the 
laying of the foundations upon which the ^totalitarian^ states of the 
modern Western World have been built. I’hc most significant 
single factor m this process* of w hich we have indicated some of the 
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extcrmal landmarks^ wax the transference of devotion to these 
parochial secular states from an oecumenical Church. 

d'his hold upon human hearts is the most precious of all the 
spoils v^ hich these successor-states have taken from the greater and 
nobler institution which they have plunderedT since it is by 
commanding loyalty much more than by raising revenues and 
armies that these successor-states have kept themselves alive. By 
the same token it is this spiritual heritage from the Hildebrandine 
Church that has turned the once harmless and useful institution of 
the parochial state into the menace to civilization which it clearly 
is to-day. For the spirit of devotion, which was a beneficent 
creative power when directed through the channels ofa CiViVaj D^i 
to God Himselfp has degenerated into a destructive force when 
diverted from its original object and offered to idols made by 
human hands. Parochial states, as our medieval forebears knew\ 
are rnan-made institutions which, being useful and necessary^ 
deserve from us that same conscientious but unenthusiaxtic per- 
formance of minor social duties which we render in our time to our 
municipalities and county councils. To idolize these pieces of 
social machinery is to court disaster. 

We have now perhaps found some answer to the question how 
the Papacy came to suffer its extraordinaiy irrptjrcVfia; but in 
describing the process we have not explained the cause* Why was 
it that the medieval Papacy became the slave of its own tools and 
allo\ved itself to be betrayed, by its use of material means, into 
being diverted from the spiritual ends to which those means had 
been intended to minister? I'he explanation appears to lie in 
the untoward effects of an initial victory* The dangerous game of 
fighting force with force, which is justifiable within limits which 
ntay be divined by intuition but which are perhaps tmpcjsaible to 
define, had fatal rexulu becausCp in the first instance, it succeeded 
all too well. Intoxicated by the successes which their hazardous 
manecuvre obtained for them in the earlier stages of their struggle 
with the Holy Roman Empire* Gregory VII (Hildebrand) and his 
successors persisted in the use of force until victory on this non¬ 
spiritual plane became an end in itself. 1 hus, while Gregory VII 
fought the Empire with the object of removing an Imperial 
obstacle to a reform of the Church. Innocent IV fought the Empire 
in order to destroy the Empire's own secular authority. 

Can we identify the particular point at which the Hildebrandine 
policy 'went off the rails* or, in the Language of an older tradition, 
turned aside from the strait and narrow^ way? Let us try to make 
out where it w'as that this wrong turning w^ taken. 

By the year 1075 the double crusade against the sexual and the 
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financial corruption of the elerg^^ had been successfully kuached 
th,ro\ighout the Western W'orld, and a signal victory had been 
^ined by the moral prowess of a Roman See whose profligacy 
had been the greatest of all the scandals of the Church only half a 
victory^ had been Hildebrandpersonal 
work. He had fought for it beyond the Alps and behind the Papal 
throne until the fight had carried him at last into the ufHce that 
he rmd raised from the dust; and he had fought with e vcr>^ weapon» 
spiritual and material, that had come to his hand. It w^s at the 
moment of triumph, in the third year of his reign as Pope 
regory \ 11, that Hildebrand took a step which his champions 
can plausibly represent as having been almost inevitable and his 
enttes—no less plausibly—as having been almost inevitably disas¬ 
trous. In that year Hildebrand extended the field of battle from 
the sure ground of concubinage and simony to the debatable 
ground of Inveslitore* 


Li^iQlly* perhaps, th* conflict over Investiture might be 
justmed as an inevitable sequel to the conflicts over concubinage 
and simony if all three struggles were looked upon as ore single 
stmggle for the liberation of the Church. To a Hildebrand at this 
cnti^l point in his career it might seem labour lost to have freed 
he Church from her sen itude to Venus and Mammon if he were 
to leave her stdl fettered by her political subjection to the secular 

IT- u t would she 

not be debarred from doing her divinely appointed work for the 

j"? mankind 1 Hut this argument be^ a question which 
Hi debrands crjhcs are entitled to ask, even though they cannot, 
in the nature of things, answer it conclusively one way or the oihen 
In 1075, were the circumstances such that any clear-sighted and 
strong-minded occupant of the Papal throne was bound to assume 
that there was no longer any possibility of sincere and fruitful 
oo-nperation between the reforming party in the Church, as 
represented by the Roman Curia, and the secular Power in the 
Christian Commonwealth 33 represented by the Holy Roman 
Empuef On this question the onus of proof lies with Hilde- 
brandines on at least nvo accounts. 

In the first place neither Hildebrand himself nor his partisans 
ever sought^ither before or after the decree of 1075 prohibiting 
Lay Invcatiture-to deny that the secular authorities had a legi- 
timate part to play mjhe procedure for the election of the clerical 
officers of the Church from the Pope himself dowTiwards. In the 
«cond place, withm the thirty years ending in 1075 the Roman 
See had been working hand in hand with the Holy Roman Empire 
in the older conflict over the issues of concubinage and simony 
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h must be admitted that the co-operation of the Empire in these 
tasks had faltered and fallen short after the death of Elemy III 
and during his son's minorit>'p and that after Henr\' I\' came of 
agCp in 1069, his conduct had been unsatisfacton-^ It ^s^as in these 
circumstances that the Papacy embarked on the policy of limiting 
or prohibiting the intervention of the lay authority in ecclesiastical 
appointments. *riiis may have been justifiable, but it must be 
admitted that it was a step of an almost revoIulionar>' character; 
and if, in spite of all provocations, Hildebrand had forborne to 
throw down the gauntlet in 1075 it is conceivable that good rela¬ 
tions might have been restored. It is difficult to resist the impres¬ 
sion that Hildebrand was betrayed into an act of that impatience 
which is one of the hallmarks of iTjSptf, and the further impression 
that bus nobler motives were alloyed by a desire to exact vengeance 
from the Imperial Power for the humiliation that it had inflicted 
on a degenerate Papacy at the Synod of Sutri in 1046. This last 
Impression b strengthened by the fact that Hildebrand, on 
assuming the Papal tiara^ took the name of Gregory, which had 
previously been borne by the Pope deposed on that occasion. 

To raise ihe new issue of Investiture with a militancy which 
was bound to set Empire and Papacy at variance was the more 
hazardous inasmuch as this third issue happened to be far less 
clear than those others on which the two authorities had+ not so 
long since, seen eye to eye. 

One source of ambiguity arose from the fact that, by Hilde^ 
brand's dayp it had become established that the appointment of 
a clerical "officer of episcopal rank required the concurrence 
of several different parties. It was one of the primeval rules of 
ecclesiastical discipline that a bishop must be elected by the clergy 
and people of his see and must be consecrated by a quorum of the 
bishops of his province. And the secular Power had never at any 
time—since the issue had been raised by the conversion of 
Constantine—attempted to usurp the ritual prerogadves of the 
bishops or to challenge^ at any rate in theory, the electoral rights 
of the clergy and people. I’he role which the secular authority 
had played without prejudice to the question of what the 

situation might be de jurf —was that of nominating candidates 
and of exercising a right of veto over elections, Hildebrand had 
himself explicitly rceognissed tliis right on more than one occasion. 

Further, by the eleventh century the traditional case for the 
exercise of some degree of secular control over clerical appoint¬ 
ments had been reinforced by considerations of a practical kindp 
For the clergy had long, and to an increasing degree, been per¬ 
forming secular as well as ecclesiastical duties. By the year J075 
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a very large part of the civil administration uf Western Christen* 
dom m the hands of clerics who held this secular authority 
by feudal tenure, so that the ejcemption of the clergy from Lay 
Invratlture would carry with it an abrogation of the secular Power's 
jurisdiction over large tracts of its own proper field and the trans- 
formation of the Church into a civil as well as an ecclesiastical 
tmperjttm tn imperto. It is idle to suggest that these civil duties 
could have been transferred to secular administrators. Both 
partly to the conflict were well aware that a secular personnel 
capable of taking over such duties did not exist. 

I he gravity of Hildebrand's action in 1075 is revealed by the 
dimensions of the catastrophe which was its sequel On this issue 
Hildebrand staked the whole of the moral prestige 
which he had won for the Papacy in the prerious thirty years; and 
his hold upon the consciences of the FUhs Christiaifg in Henry I V’s 
1 ransalpme dominions was strong enough, in conjunction with 
me strength of Saxon arms, to bring the Emperor to Canossa. 
1 et, although Canossa may have dealt the Imperial dignity a blow 
from which It never quite recovered, the sequel was not an end 
but a r^umprion of the struggle. Fifty veara of conflict had 
produced a breach between the Papacy and the Empire too wide 
and too deep to be closed by any politic compromise on the 
particular issue over which the conflict had originated. The con¬ 
troversy over Investitures might moulder in its grave after the 
Conrardat of 1122, but the hostility that it had engendered went 
marching on, finding ever fresh issues in the hardness of men’s 
hearts and the perversity of their ambitions 
We have examined the decision of Hildebrand in 1075 at some 
length because we be .eve it to have been the crucial decision 
conditioning all that followed. In the intoxication of vktorv I lilde- 
brand set the institution which he himself had raised from the 
depths of i^ominy to the heights of grandeur on the wrong road, 
and none of his succ^aors was able to recover the right one We 
need not pursue the sto^ faiiher in any detail. The pontificate of 

IS the Amonine Age or Indian summer of 
the Hildebrandme Papacy, but that Pope owed his pre-eminent 
Phlf nl'® f “dental circumsEances, such as the long minority in 
the llohenstaufen line, and his career merely illustrates the fact 
SI administrator may be a purblind statesman. There 

® ^ outrage against Frederick II and his 

offspring; the tragedy of Anagni. which was the secular arm’s vulgar 
njmte to Canossa; the Captivity and the Schism; the abortlre 

jr the paganization 

of the Vatican during the lulian Renaissance; the disruption 
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of the Catholic Church through the Reformation^ the indecisi%T 
but ferocious struggle Inaugurated by the Counter-Reformation; 
the spiritual nuILity of the Papacy in the eighteenth century and 
its active anti-liberalism in the nineteenth. 

But the unique institution has survived;* and at this hour of 
decision at which wc now live it is meet and right that all men and 
women in the Western World who ‘have been baptized into Chri$t' 
as 'heirs according to the promise\ and w^th us all the Gentiles 
who have become ^partakers of' the 'promise' and 'fellow heirs of 
the same body' through the adoption of our Western way of life, 
should cal] upon the Vicar of Christ to vindicate his tremendous 
title* Did not Peter's Master say to Peter himself that 'unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required, and to 
whom men have committed much, of him they will ask the more^ ? 
To the Apostle at Rome our forefathers committed the destiny of 
Western Christendom, which was the w^hole of their treasure; and 
when 'that servant which knew his Lord's will' not him¬ 

self nor did according to his wilP and was beaten in just retribu¬ 
tion 'with many stripes\ those blows fell with equal weight upon 
the bodies of 'the menservants and maidens^ w^hose souls had 
been entrusted to the keeping of the Servus SerPonoH I'hc 
punishment for the of the servant has been visited upon us; 
and It is for him w^ho brought u$ to this pass to deliver us from it, 
whosoever we may be: Catholics or Protestants, believers or un- 
believersK If, at this crucial moment, a second Hildebrand did 
arise, would our deliverer this time be forearmed, by the wisdom 
that is born of suffering, against that fatal intoxication of victory 
w“hich ruined the great w^ork of Pope Gregory Vll 1 

* A Witll-kitown Ronwi Catholic man of letters once remarked in pnv'atc 
Comvertation (and htl name oin theiefoiTe nOC be given)' *l beSJeve that the 
Catholic Church tJ divine, and the proof of il4 dkVtniiy I take to l>c thia: lhat 
no rnerely human imlttulipn eondiieted with iuch knaviUi imt>ce4lity would have 
Lasted a fonxiight/^—E pitdp. 
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XVII, THE NATURE OF DISINTEGRATION 

( 1 ) A GENERAL SURVEY 

of civilizations to their disinte- 
i when we a question like that which confronted 

sromhs Is dE™ civilizations to their 

ran we taJee it for pmblem on its own account or 

breakdown? natural and inevitable sequel to 

Dtcaicdown? When we considered the earlier question whether 

growth was a ne^v problem, distinct frtsm the p?oblem of eenesis 

il^rtWe^.^” “”''7' affirmative by discovering 

K m T: oriif' “ civiliiitions which 

W.T* f qf genesis but had failed to solve the 

Smdv^e‘'L 5 '^re^fh^‘^ 

Study, we CM meet the analogous question with the same affirma- 
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proceeded to double its life-span. When we tat^ t w ^ ^ 

of .ho Egypti,cSocioq, f,o„V 

agaiirat the Hyksos imnden in the first quarter^f 
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of an hg>T3tiac culture m the fifth century of the 

we find that this span of two thousand years is as lnn« ae It?” 

biued .pen uf fite birih, grnteth, breshH ‘iS 
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disintegration of the Egyptiac Society> reckoning back from the 
date of its passionate reassertion of itself in the sixteenth ccntuiy 
before Christ to its first emergence aboso the primitive level at 
$ome unknoY^m date in the fourth mtJlennium B.c. Bnt the life of 
the Eg}'ptiac Society during the second half of its existence was a 
kind of life-in-deatiL During those two supernumeniry millennia, 
a civilization whose previous career had been so full of maveiticnt 
and of meaning Lingered on inert and arrested. In fact it sur\^ived 
by becoming petrified. 

Nor does this example stand atone. If we tom to the hisioty^ 
of the main body of the Far Eastern Society in China, in which 
the moment of breakdown may be equated with the break-up of 
the T"ang Empire in the last quarter of the niriith century of the 
Christian Era^ we c$n trace the subsequent proce$$ of dismtegra- 
tion following its normal course through a 'time of troubles' into 
a universal state^ only to be pulled up in the course of this stage 
by a reaction of t he same abrupt and passionate kind as the Eg>^ptiac 
reaction to the Hyksos invadera. llie Southern Chinese revolt, 
under the leadership of the founder of the Ming dynasty. Hung 
Wup against a Far Eastern universal state w^hich had been established 
by the barbarian Mongols^ is strongly reminiscent of the I'heban 
revolt^ under the leadership of the founder of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, Amosisp against the 'successor-state* which had been 
erected on part of the derelict domain of the defunct Eg)ptiac 
universal state (the so-called ^Middle Empire^) by the barbarian 
Hyksos. And there has been a corresponding similarity in the 
sequel. For the Far Eastern Society has prolonged its existence 
in a petrified form instead of passing expeditiously through dis¬ 
integration into dissolution by way of a universal state running out 
into an interregnum. 

VVe may add to these two examples the v-arious fossilised frag¬ 
ments of otherwise extinct civilizations which have come to our 
notice: the Jains in Indiap the Hinayanian Buddhists in Ceylon, 
Burma^ Siam and Cambodia, and the Lamaistic Mahayanian 
Buddhists of Tibet and Mongolia^ all of them fossilized fragments 
of the Indie Ci^aiixation* and the Jews, Parsees, Nestorians and 
MonophysiteSg who are fossilized fragments of the Syriac Civiliza¬ 
tion. 

If vre cannot extend out list farther w*e can at least notice that, 
in the judgement of Macaulay, the Hellenic Civilization came 
within measurable distance of a simibr experience in the third 
and fourth centuries of the Christian Era, 

"The spirit of the two moat fjamona nations of Antiquity was remark¬ 
ably exclusive. , , . The fact seems to be that the Greeks admired only 
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sand years, of barbarism to escape the fate of China.” There would be no 
barbadan races to brealc up a future w^orld totalitarian state.) 

Tt seems to me possible that bi such a totalitarian state^ while 
philosophy and poetry would languish, sctentific research mig^ht go on 
with continuous fresh discoveries. Greek science did not find the 
Ptolemaic realm an uncongenial environment, and [ thinks genemlly 
speaking, natural science luay fiourish under a deapotism. It is to the 
interest of the ruling group to encourage what may increase their means 
of power. Thatp not anarchy, h for me the nightmare ahead, if we do 
not find a way of ending our present fratricidal strife. But there is the 
Christian Church there, a factor to be reckoned with* It may have to 
undergo martyrdom in the future world-state^ buti as it compelled the 
Roman world^state in the end to make at any rate formal submission to 
Christ, it might again^ by the way of martyrdom* conquer the scientific 
rationalist world-state of the future/^ 

I’hese reflections show that the disintegrations of civilizations 
present a problem w'hich demands our study p 

In studying the growths of civilizations wo found that they 
could be analysed into successions of performances of the drama of 
challenge-and-response and that the reason why one performance 
follow^cd another was because each of the responses was not only 
successful in answering the particular challenge by which it had 
been evoked but was also instrumental in provoking a fresh 
challenge, which arose each time out of the new* simation that 
the auccessfid response had brought about. I'hus the essence of 
the nature of the growths of civilizations proved to be an ehm 
Tivhich carried the challenged party' through the equilibrium of a 
successful response into an overbalance w'hich declared itself in 
the presentation of a new^ challenge. This repetitiveness or recur- 
rcncy of challenge is likewise implied in the concept of disintegra¬ 
tion* but in thin case the responses fad. In consequence, instead of 
a series of challenges each dilferent in character from a predecessor 
w^hich has been succesafully met and relegated to past history* w^e 
have the same challenge presented again and again. For example* 
in the history of the international politics of the Hellenic World, 
from the lime when the Solonian economic revolution first con¬ 
fronted the Hellenic Society with the task of establishing a political 
world orderj we can see that the failure of the Athenian attempt to 
solve The problem by means of the Delian League led on to Philip 
of Macedon^s attempt to solve it by means of the Corinthian 
League, and Philipps failure to Augustuses attempt to solve it by 
the Pax Romana^ upheld by a I^rincipate. This repetition! of the 
same challenge is in the very^ nature of the situation* When the 
outcome of each successive encounter ia not victory but defeat, 
^ Dr. Edwyn Bcvifi, in a letter te die writer* 
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the unanswered challenge can never be disposed of, and is bound 
to present Itself again and again until it either receives some tardy 
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answering in the affirmative we may 
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increase In its caimnand over Us environment can so often be 
iraoed back. I'liis is only what we should expect; for w^e have 
found already that the ultimate criterion and the fundamental 
cause of the breakdowns which precede disinlegrations is an out¬ 
break of internal discords through wliich societies forfeit their 
faculty of self-determination. 

The social schisms in which this discord partially reveals itself 
rend the broken-down society in Kwo different dimensions simul¬ 
taneously, There are vertical schisms bemeen geographically 
segregated communities and horizontal schisms between geo¬ 
graphically intermingled but socially segregated classes. 

So far as the vertical type of schism is concernedt we have 
already seen how frequently a reckless indulgence in the crime of 
inter-state w'arfare has been the main Line of suicidal activity. But 
this vertical schism is not the most characteristic manifestation of 
the discord by which the breakdowns of civilizations arc brought 
about; for the articulation of a society into parochial communities 
is, after all, a feature which is common to the whole genus of 
human societies^ civilized and uudvilized, and inter-state warfare 
is merely an abuse of a potential instrument of self-destruction 
W'hich ia witLiin the reach of any society^ at any time. On the other 
hand^ the horizontal schism of a society along lines of class is not 
only peculiar to civilizations but is also a phenomenon which 
appears at the moment of their breakdowns and which is a dis¬ 
tinctive mark of the periods of breakdown and disintegration^ by 
contrast with its absence during the phases of genesis and growth. 

We have already come across this horizontal type of schism. We 
encountered it when we were exploring the extension of our own 
Western Society backwards in the time-dimension. We found 
ourselves led back to ihe ChrisEian Church and a number of bar¬ 
barian war-bands w hich had come into collision with the Church in 
Western Europe inside (he northern frontiers of the Roman Empire; 
and we observed that each of these two institutions—the war- 
bands and the Church—had been created by s social group which 
was notj itself, an articulation of our own Western body social and 
which could only be described in terms of another society, ante- 
cedent to ours; the ndlenic Civilization. W'c described the creators 
of the Christian Church as the internal proletariat, and the 
creators of the barbarian war-bands as the external proletariat, of 
this Hellenic Society, 

Pursuing our inquiries farther, we found that both these prole¬ 
tariats had arisen through acts of secession from the Hellenic 
Society during a 'lime of troubles' in which (he Hellenic Society 
itself waa manifestly no longer creative but was already in decline: 
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and, pushing out inquiry ytt another stage back, we further 
found tlut these secessions had been provoked by an antecedent 

bM element in the Hellenic 

body ^,al. A creative minority' which had once evoked a volun- 
tary allegiance frem the uncreati^e mass, in trirtue of the gift of 
P^'^ilege of creativity, had now given plaS to a 
dominant minonty’destiiute of charm because it uncreaUve. 
fo™ minority had retained its privileged position by 

force, and the secessions which had ultimately resulted in the 
eiea mn of the war-bands and the Christian Church had been 

r h Yet this defeat of its own intentions- 

Amugh the dismption of a society which it was attempting, by 
methods, to hold together—is not the only achievement 
ol the dominant mmonty that came to our notice. It has also left 
a monuinent of jt^If m the shape of the Roman Empire; and 
the Empire not only took shape earlier than either the Church or 
the war-bands; us mighty presence in the world in which these 
Foktanan institutions grew up was a factor in the growth of 
twlh of th^w^ch cannot be left out of account. This universal 

likl thl ^ Hellenic dominant minority encased Itself was 

like ^e cmpace of a giant tortoise; and, while the Church was 

b?SrSnV‘th"^ r' barbarians trained their war-bands 
by sharpening their daws on the tortoise-shell's outer face. 

leading mmonly a faculpr for creation and the loss of the faculty 
W ^jority by charm rather than by force. An^ 

driS ™ minority’s expedient of 

I a T the unercative^ into 

hn^in which we had already found the weak spot in the relation 
between imnonty and majority in the growth stage On this 
‘*'*'«trangement between minority and majority which 
eventually comes to a head m the secession of the ioletariat Is 
the oon^quenw of the breaking of a Unk which, even in the grmlth 

fa^ukl^^f mimesi^",T> well-driUed 

fails vJhei the S surprising to End that mimesis 

tails vvhen the leaders ™tivuy gives out, considering that even 

m the ^owTh pha^, this link of mimesis has always been pr™ 
canons by reason of a treacherous duallty-the revenue o7an un¬ 
willing slaves which is part of the nature of any mechanical device 

achism that are already in our hands; and perhaps the most 
promising way of pursuing our inqujjy farther wilfbe to draw 
these threads together and then spin out our strand. 
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Our first step will be to take a closer and wider survey of the 
three fractions—domiiiant minority and internal and external 
prolctadats^into which it appears from the Hellenic example, 
as also from other examples at ivhich we have glanced at earlier 
points in this Study^ that a broken-down society splits when a 
horizontal schism rends its fabric* After that w-e will turn^ as w'e 
did in our study of grow^thsp from the macrocosm to the micro- 
cosnip and there we shall discover a complementary aspect of 
disintegration in the increasing distraction of the soul. Both these 
tines of search will lead us to the, at Erst sights paradoxical dis¬ 
covery that the process of disintegration works out^ in part at least, 
to a result which is logically incompatible with its nature—works 
out, that is to say, to a ^recurrence of birth* or *palingencsia". 

When we have completed our analysis we shall find that the 
qualitative change which disintegration brings with it is exactly 
opposite in character to that which is the outcome of growth. 
W^e have seen that, in the process of growth, the several growing 
civilizations become increasingly differentiated from one another. 
We shall now find thatp conversely, the qualitative effect of dis¬ 
integration is standardization. 

I'hJs tendency towards standardization is the more remarkable 
when we consider the extent of the diversity which it has to over¬ 
come. The broken-down civilizations bring w^iih them, when they 
enter on their disintegrationp the extremely diverse dispositions— 
a bent towards art or towards machinery or wliatever the bent 
may be—that they have severally acquired during their growth. 
And they are also further differentiated from one another by the 
fact that their breakdowns overtake them at widely different ages. 
The Syriac Civilization, for example, broke down after the death of 
Solomon, drm 937 B.c,p at a date probably less than two hundred 
years removed from the original emergence of this civilization out 
of the post-Minoan interregnum- On the other hand the sister 
Helleruc Civilization, which emei^d out of the same interregnum 
coevally, did not break down till five hundred years later, in 
the Athcno-Peloponnesian War* Again, the Orthodox Christian 
Civdizariori broke down at the outbreak of the great Romano- 
Bulgarian War in a.d. 977, w’hile the sister civilization, which is our 
own, w^as unquestio'nably growing for several centuries longer and — 
for all w^e yet know—may not have broken down even yet. If sister 
civilizations can run to such different lengths of grow th-span, it is 
manifest that the growths of civilbcatiorts are not predestined to any 
Uniform duration; and indeed we have failed to find any reason 
a priori w^hy a civilization should not go on growing indefinEtcty,, 
once it has entered on this stage. These considerations make it 
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the different between gromng civLUzations are exten- 
flKC and profound. Nevertheless, we shall find that the process 
of disintegration tends to conform in all cases to a standard 

®Phttiiig the society into the three 
t^ractions already mentioned, and the creation, by each of these 

of a characteristic institution: unJverad state, 
church and barbarian war-bands, 
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because bis formula confumia to the traditional ZoroasLrbn and 
Jewish and Christian apocalyptic pattern in unveiling, beyond 
a violent climate, the vision of a gentle Bnale, 

According to the Communist prophet's intuition of the operations 
of Jus familiar spiritp Historical Materialism or Determinism, 
the class war is bound to issue in a ™toj-ious proletarian revolu¬ 
tion; but this bloody culminadoii of the struggle tvill also be the 
end of it^ for the victory of the proletariat will be decistve and 
definitive and the 'Dictatorship of the Proletariat\ by which the 
fruits of the victory are to be han ested during the post-revolu- 
tionarj^ period, is not to be a permanent institution. A time is to 
come when a new society %vhich has been classless from birth w i 11 
be old enough and strong enough to dispense with the dictator^ 
ship. Indeed^ in its final and permanent acme of well-being the 
New Society of the Marxian Millennium w-ill be able to rast away 
not only the Dictatorship of the Proletariat but also <^vcry Other 
institutional crutch, including the state itself. 

The interest of the Marxian eschatology for our present inquiry 
lies in the surprising fact that this lingering politif^ shadow^ of a 
vanished religious belief does accurately plot out the actual course 
which the class war or horizontal schism in a broken-down society 
is apt to follow' as a matter of historica! fact. History duly reveals 
to us in the phenomena of disiutegradon a movement that runs 
through war to peace; through Yang to Yin; and tlirough an 
apparently wanton and savage destruction of precious things to 
fresh works of creation that seem to owe their special quality to 
the devouring glow of the flame in which they have been forged. 

The schism itself is the product of two negative movements, 
each of which is inspired by an evil passion. First, the dominant 
minority attempts to hold by force the privileged position which 
it has ceased to merit. Then the proletariat repays injustice with 
resentment, fear with hate, ^^olence with violence. Yet the whole 
movement ends in positive acta of creation: the universal state, 

I he universal church and the barbarian war-bands. 

Thus the social schisin is not just a schism and nothing more. 
When we grasp the movement as a whole w^e find that we have to 
describe it as schism-and-palingenesia. And, considering that 
secession is manifestly a particular manner of withdrawal, we may 
classify the double movement of schism-and-palingenesia ^ one 
instance of the phenomenon we have already studied in a more 
general aspect under the heading of 'withdrawal-and-retum*- 
There is one respect in w'hich thi$ new variety of withdraw^aT 
and-reium might seem at first eight to differ from the examples 
w^e have previously studied. Were not they the achievements of 
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cr^tJve minorities or individuals, and is not tht seceding prole' 
tariat a majority^ as opposed to a domioaitt minority f A moment's 
thought^ however, suggests—what i$ nbviousJy the true picture— 
that, though the secession is the work of a majority, the creative 
act of cstabliatung a universal church is the wort of a minority of 
creative individuals or groups within the proletarian majority^ 
The uneneative majority in such a case consists of the dominant 
minority and of the rest of the proletariat. We found, also^ it will 
be remembered, that In the growth stage the creative achievements 
of what we called the creative minority were never the work of the 
whole minority en but always that of one group or another 
witlun it. The difference between the two coses is that whereas, 
during growth, the uncreativc majority consists of an impres' 
sionable rank and file which follow^;, by mimesis, in the track of 
the leaders, during disintegration the uncreativ^e majority consists 
in part of an impressionable rank and file (the rest of the prole- 
tariat) and in part of a dominant minority which, apart from the 
responses of aberrant individuals, stands stiffly and proudly aloof. 


XVIIL SCHISM IN THE BODY SOCIAL 
(I) DOMINANT MINORITIES 

N otwithstanding the fact that a certain fL%ity and uniformity 
of cihos is its characteristic mark, there cannot but be an 
element of ^^ariety' even %vithin a dominant minority. Though it 
may perform prodigies of sterilization in con^verting to its o^ti 
barren tiprit de cotps the recruits whom it is continually drafting 
into its repeatedly self-decimated rankSp it cannot prevent itself 
from putting forth the creative powers that arc revealed in the 
creation not only of a universal state but also of a ^hool of philO' 
sophy. Accordingly we find that it is apt to include a number of 
members who depart very strikingly from the chaiacteristjc types 
of the closed corporation to Avhich they belong* 

ITiese characteristic types arc th« militarist and the more 
ignoble exploiter w-ho follows in his train- Ii is hardly necessary 
to cite examples from Hellenic history. lp\e see the militarist at 
his best in an Alexander and the exploiter at his ^vorst m a VerreSp 
whose ttijsgovemment of Sicily is exposed in the yolununous 
orations^ or pamphletSh of Cicero^ But the Roman universal stale 
OAvcd Ita long duration to the fact that ita militarists and exploiters 
vFcre followedf after the Augustan settlement^ by the innumerable 
and mosdy anonymous soldiers and civil serv^ants w'ho partly 
atoned for the misdeeds of their predatory^ predecessors by making 
it possible for this moribund society to bask for many generations 
in the pal* sunshine of an ^Indian summer'. 

Moreover the Roman public serv-am is neither the only nor the 
earliest epiphany of the Hellenic dominant minority' In an altruistic 
role. In the age of the Seven, w'hen the reign of the Stoic Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius was an accomplished fact of Roman history, and 
when a school of Stoic jurists was translating the Stoic ethos into 
term^ of Homan law, it w^as obvious that the miracle of trans¬ 
forming the Roman wolf into a Flatonic w-atch-dog had been the 
Work of Greek philosophy# If ^^hc Roman administrator was an 
altruistic agent of the Hellenic dominant minority s practical 
ability, ihe Greek philosopher was a still nobler exponent of ix% 
intellectual powers and the golden chain of creative Greek 
philosophers^ which ends tilth Plotinus a,d. ^03—6^) in the 
generation that lived to see the Roman public service collapse, 
had begun w'ith Socrates (efreu 470^399 a generation that 

was already grown up svhen the Hellenic Civilization broke down. 
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To retrieve, or at any rate to mitigate, the tragic consequence of 
that breakdown was the Greek philosopher's, as well as the Roman 
auitiinistrator s, life-work j and the philosopher's labours produced 
a mure valuable and durable result than the administrator’s, just 

Cause they were Ic^ closely woven into the material texture of 
t e di^nt^rating society s life. While the Roman administrators 
uilt the Hellenic universal state the philosophers endow'ed pos- 
tenty with a eis aei' in the Academy and the Peripatus, 

the httra and the Garden, the Cynic's freedom of the highways 
and hedges and the Neoplatonist's unearthly Land of Heart's 
Desire. 

If we extend our survey to the histories of the oilier broken- 
down civijjzationa we shall find the same noble streaks of altruism 
running side by side with the grim and sordid trails of the mffi- 
tarists and the exploiters. For example, the Confucian iittcrati 
who administered the Sinic universal state under the Han dynasty 
(202 ®.c. A.D. 221) attained a standard of service and acquired 
an esprit de corps which place them on a moral Icvd with the 
Roman civil Sen-ants who were their contemporaries on the other 
^de of the world dunng the latter half of their period of activity. 
Even the cbmovruks who administered the Orthodox Christian 
universal state m Russia for two centuries from the reign of Peter 
the Gr^t^wards, and who became a byword, at home as well 
as ‘h the West, for their incompetence and cormption, did not 
acquit themselves so discreditably as is often supposed in wrestling 
with their gigantic dual task of maintaining the Muscovite Empirl 
^ a going concern arid at the same time transforming it into a new- 

In the main body of 
slave-household of the Ottoman 
Padishah which has likewise become a byword for Its oppression 
of the raiych will also perhaps come to be remembered as an 
i^titu ion which performed at least one signal service for the 
Orthodox Society in imposing upon it that Pax OUotnamca which 
gave a «lf-tomcnted world a spell of quiet bctiveen two wearv 
ag« of anarchy-^ In the Far Eastern Society in Japan the feudal 
daimyos and tluir henchmen the Samurai, who preyed upon 
society, in preying upon one another, during the four centuries 
preceding the ^bhshment of the Tokugawa Sbogunate, survived 
to redeem their own past by lending themselves to leyasu's con- 
stfuctivc work of converting a feudal anarchy into a feudal order* 
a^at the opening of t^ next chapter of Japanese history they? 

to a height of self-abnegation which is almost sublime when 
t^ voluntarily divested themselves of their privileges because 
they were convinced that this sacrifice was required^of 5 icm in 
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order to enable Japan to hold her own m ihe environmtnt of 0 
VW^temizcd World from which she could no longer hold aloof. 

This vein of nobilitj^ which reveals itself in the Japanese Samurai 
is the virtue attributed even by their enciniea to two other ruling 
minoritiesp the Incas of the And^n univer^l state and the Persian 
grandees who governed a Syriac universal state as vice-gerents of 
an Achaemenid King of King^, The Spanish Conquistadores vouch 
for the virtues of the Incas. In the Greek portrait of the Persians* 
Herodotus's famous summary of the Persian boys" education— 
"they train them from the age of five to the age of twenty to do three 
things, and three things only: to ride and to shoot and to speak the 
truth'—is not discredited by the companion picture that is pre¬ 
sented to us of these same Persians in their manhood. There 1 % 
the Herodotean tale of XerxeV suite in the storm at sea doing 
obeisance to their Imperial Master and then leaping overboard in 
order to lighten the vessel. But the most impressive Greek testi¬ 
monial to Persian virtues is that of Alexander the Great, who 
showed by grave acts, and not just by easy words, how highly he 
thought of the Persians after he had made their acquaintance. 
He had no sooner come to know these Persians by the searching 
test of their reaction to an ovenvhelming disaster than he took a 
decision that was not only bound to offend his own Macedonians 
but was the surest w'ay of outraging their feelings that he could 
have hit upon if it had been his deliberate aim. He decided to take 
the Persians into partnership in the government of the empire 
wliieh the prowess of his Macedoniane had just wrested from them; 
and he put this policy into execution with characteristic thorough¬ 
ness, He took a Persian grandee^s daughter to wife; he bribed or 
browbeat his Macedonian officers into following his example; and 
he drafted Persian recruits into his Macedonian regiments. A 
people who could evoke this extraordinary tribute from the leader 
of their hereditary enemies—and this on the morrow of their utter 
defeat—must have been tiansparently endowed with the classic 
virtues of ruling race'. 

We have now managed to marshal a considerable array of 
evidence for the capacity of dominant minorities to produce an 
admirable governing class^ and the evidence is borne out by the 
number of the universal states that they have created. Ou c of twenty 
civilizations that have broken down^ no less than fifteen have 
passed through this stage on their road to dissolution. We can 
identify a Hellenic universal state in the Roman Empire; an 
Andean in the Empire of the Incas; a Sinic in the Empire of the 
Ts'in and Han dynasties; a Minoan in 'thethalassocracy of Minos"; 
n Sumericin the Empire of Sumer and Akkad;a Babylomc in the 
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Neo-Babylonia Empire of Nebuchadnezzar; a Mayan in the ‘Old 
Empire' of the Mayas; an Eg%'ptjac in ihc 'Middle Empire' of the 
eleventh and twelfth dynasties; a Syriac in the Achaemenian Em¬ 
pire; an Indie in the Empire of the Mautyas; a Hindu in the 
Empire of the Great Moguls; a Russian Orth^ox !n the Muscovite 
Empire; a universal state of the main body of Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom in the Ottoman Empire; and in the Far Eastern World the 
Mongol Empire in China and the Tolsu^wa Shogunate in Japan. 

Nor is this political capacity the only kind of creative power that 
La a common attribute of dominant minorities. We have already 
seen that the Hellenic dominant minority produced not only 
Roman administration but also Greek philosophy, and we can find 
at least three other cases in which a philosophy has been thought 
out by a dominant minority. 

^ In the history of the Babylonic Society, for example, the terrible 
eighth century' B,c., wliich saw the beginning of the hundred years’ 
war between Babylonia and Assyria, seems also to have seen a 
sudden great advance in astronomical knowledge. In this age 
Bahylonic men of science discovered that the rhythm of cyclic 
recurrence, which had been patent from lime immemorial in the 
alternations of day and night, in the waxing and waning of the 
Moon, and in the solar cycle of the year, w'as also discernible on a 
vaster scale in the motions of the planets. These stare, which tvere 
traditionally named ‘the wanderers’ in allusion to their apparently 
erratic courses, now proved to be bound by as strict a discipline 
as the S-un and the hloon and the 'fixed' stars of the firmament in 
the cosmic cycle of the /riagnus ttnniiSj and this exciting Babylonic 
discovery had much the same effect as our recent Western scientific 
discoveries have had upon the discoverers’ conception of the 
Universe. 

The never broken and never varying order that had thus been 
found to reign in all the known movements of the stellar cosmos 
was now assumed to govern the Universe as a whole: material and 
spiritual, inanimate and animate. If an eclipse of the Sun or a 
transit of Venus could be dated t o some precise moment hundreds 
of years back in the past, or predicted with equal certainty as 
bound to occur at some precise moment in the equally remote 
future, then was it not reasonable to assume that hum^ affairs 
were just as rigidly fixed and just as accurately calculable? And 
since the cosmic discipline implied that all these members of the 
Universe that moved in so perfect a unison were ‘in sympathy'_ 

rapport—with each other, was it unreasonable to assume 
the newly revealed pattern of the movements of the stars was a 
key to the riddle of human fortunes, so that the observer who held 
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ihis dstronomical due in his hands would be able to forecast his 
neighbour’s destinies if once he knew the date and moment of his 
birth? Reasonable or not, these gumptions were eagerly made; 
and thus a sensational scientific discovery gave birth to a fallacious 
philosophy of determinism which has captivated the imagination 
of one society after another and is not quite discredited yet after 
a run of nearly 2,700 years. 

The seductiveness of astrology lies in its pretension to combine 
a theory which explains the whole trtitchina tntmdi with a practice 
which will enable Tom, Dick and Harrj’ to spot the Derby winner 
here and now, 'I’hanks to this twofold attraction, the Baby onic 
philosophy was able to survive the extinction of the Baby Ionic 
Society in the last century before Christ; and the Chaldean 
mathernaltcus who imposed it upon a prostrate Hellenic 
was represented until yesterday by the Court Astrologer at Peking 
and the Munejjim Bashy at Istanbol. ^ 

We have dwelt on this Baby Ionic philosophy of determinism 
because it has a greater afltiuty than any of the Hellenic phiJoso- 
phics have with the still perhaps rather allow philosophical 
speculations of our own Western W orld in its present Cartesian 
Age. On the other hand, there are counterparts of ^most all the 
Hellenic schools of thought in the philosophies of the Indie an 
Sinic worlds. The dominant minority of the disintegtatirig Inoic 
Civiliaation brought forth the Jainism of the followers of Maltavira, 
the Primitive Buddhism of the earlier followers of Siddhartha 
Gautama, the transfigured Buddhism of the Mahayana 
differs from its acknowledged original at last as pmfoundly as 
Neoplatonism differs from the philosophy of the Soi^aacs of 
the fourth century b.c.) and the diverse Buddhisuc philosophies 
that are part of the mental apparatus of a post-BuddMic Hinduism. 
The dominant minority of a disintegrating Simc Civtlixation 
brought forth the moralbecd ritualism and ritualized moral 1^ of 
Confucius and the paradoxical wisdom of the lao which is 
ascribed to the legendary genius of Lao-tse. 

( 2 ) INTERNAL PROLETARIATS 
A Hellenic Proiotype 

When we from dominant miEiorities to prol^ariats, a closer 
examination of the facts will confirm here too our first jmpresston 
that within each of these fractions of a disintegrating society 
there i$ a diversity of type. We shall also find that, m the range of 
this ^ipiritual divcf^it>^ the inlemd and the external proletanats 
are at opposite poles. While the external pmlctamts have a gamut 
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which 15 narrower than that of the dominant minoritiea^ the gamut 
of the internal proletariats is very much wider. Let tis reconnoitre 
the wider field first. 

If we wish to follow the genesis of the Hellenic internal prole¬ 
tariat from the banning of the embryo stage^, we cannot do better 
than quote a passage from Thucydides in w hich the historian of 
the breakdown of the HellenJc Society describes the consequent 
soda] schism In its earliest phase, as it showed itself first at Corcyra. 

*Such was the savagery of the dass^war (itasis) at Corcyra as it 
developed, and ii made the deeper bnpression through being the first 
of Its kind—rhough eventually the upheaval spread through almost the 
whole of the Hellenic Ai^orld. In every country there were stnigglea 
between the leaders of the proletariat and the reactionariea in their 
efforu (0 procure the bterveution of the Athenians and the Lacedae- 
mornans ^pcerively. In peace-time they would have had neither the 
opportunity nor the desire to caJI in the foreigner j but now there was 
the war, and it W'as easy for any revolutionafy spirits in cither camp to 
procure an alliance entailing the discomfiture of their opponents and a 
corresponding reinforcement of their own faction. This acoesa of class- 
war brought one calamity after another upon the countries of Hdlas— 
calamities that occur md will continue to occur so long as human 
uature renums what it is, though they may be aggravated or mitigated 
or modified by auccessive changes of circumatanec. Under the /a?ouf' 
able eonditjons of peace-time both countries and individuais display a 
aweetcr n^nableneas, because their hands are not forced by the lomc 
of events : but war eats away the margins of ordinary life and, in m^t 
character^ adjust th^e temperament to the new environment by its 
brutal trunmg. So the rountrica of Hellas became infected with the 
class-war, and the sensation made by each successive outbreak had a 
cumulative enect upon the next.’’ 

The first social effect of this state of affairs was to produce a 
large and ever larger floating population of 'stateless' exiles 
During the growth period of Hellenic histoiy such a plight had 
been uncommon and was regarded as a dreadful abnormality 
The evil was not overcome by Alexander's great-hearted effort 
to induce the reigning fatlion of the moment in each diy-state to 
allow Its ejected opponents to return to their homes in peace* and 
the fire made fresh fuel for itself; for the one thing that the ^es 
found for their hands to do was to enlist as mercenary soldiers- 
and this glut of militaiy man-power put fresh drive into the wars 
by which new eitiJes—and thereby more mercenaries—were beine 
created. ^ 

I’he effect of these direct moral ravages of the war spirit in 
Hellas in uprooting her children was powerfully reinforced by the 
« Thucydfcdea: Bk, IJt, ch. Si, 
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operation of disruptive econoTuic forces which the wars let loosCi 
For e:(amp 1 ep the war^ of Alexander and his successors in South- 
Western Asia gave military employment to one smirn of homeless 
Greeks at the cost of uprooting another. For the mercenaries were 
paid by putting into circulation the bullion which had been accumii- 
laling for two centuries in the Aehaemeiuan treasuries- and this 
sudden increase in the volume of currency worked havoc among 
the peasants and artisans. Prices soared, and the financi^ revolu¬ 
tion reduced to pauperism an clement in the body social which 
had hitherto enjoyed a relative securit}'* The same effect of 
pauperization was produced agaJni a hundred years by the 
economic consequences of the Kannibalic War, when the peasantry 
were uprooted from the soil of Italy* first by the direct devastation 
wrought by Kannibars soldiery and then by the ever longer terms 
of Roman military service. Under ^hia tribulation the pauperized 
descendants of an Italian peasantry that had been uprooted against 
its will had no recourse left except to make a profession out of the 
military career that had been imposed on their ancestors as a 
cort'/e. 

In this cruel process of Meracimition^ we cannot doubt that we 
are watching the genesis of the Hellenic internal proletariat^ and 
this notwithstanding the fact that, at any rate in the earlier genera¬ 
tions, the victims of the process w^cre aristocrats as often 

as notn For proletarianism is a state of feeling rather than a matter 
of outward circumstance. Mlien we first made use of the term 
*pfoletariaP we defined it, for our purpose, as a social element or 
group which in some way is ^in*^ but not 'of* any given society at 
any given stage of that society's history; and this definition covers 
the exiled Spartiate Clearchus and the other aristocratic captains 
of Cyrus the Younger's Greek niercenary force, whose antece¬ 
dents Xenophon has sketched for us, as well as the mean^t 
unemployed labourer w'ho enlisted as mercenaries under the 
standard of a Ptolemy or a Marius. The true halUmark of the 
proletarian is neither poverty nor humble birth but a conscious¬ 
ness—and the resentment that this consciousness inspires—of 
being disinherited from his ancestral place in socic^* 

Thus the Hellenic internal proletariat was recruited first of all 
from the free citizens, and even from the aristocrats, of the dis¬ 
integrating Hellenic bodies politic; and these first recrui^ bad 
been disinherited in the first instance by being robbed of a spiritual 
birthright; but of course their spiritual impoverishment was often 
accompanied^ and was almost always follow'ed, by pauperization on 
the material plane, and they were soon reinforced by recruits from 
other classes who were materiiil as well as spiritual proletarians 
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from the start. The numbers of the Hellenic interna] proletariat 
’w ere vastly swollen by the Macedonian wars of conquest which 
swept the whole of the Syriac^ Egyptiac and Eabylonic societies into 
tlte Hellenic dominant minority's netp while the later conquests 
of the Romans swept in half the barbarians of Europe and North 
Africa. 

iTiese involuntary' alien reinforcements of the Hellenic internal 
proletariat were perhaps at first more fortunate than their fellow 
proletarians of native Hellenic origin m one respect- Though they 
were morally disinherited and materially despoiled^ they were not 
yet physically uprooted. But the slave-trade followed in the waie 
of the conqueror, and the last tw'o centuries b,c, saw all the 
populations wthin range of the Mediterranean coast—both 
Western barbarians and cultivated Orientals—being laid under 
conpibutioo in order to supply the demands of an insatiable 
Italian slave-labour market. 

We now see that the internal proletariat of the disintegrating 
Hellenic Society was composed of three distinct elements: dis¬ 
inherited and uprated ^ members of the society's own body 
social;^ parti^Iy dJainheriied members of alien civilizations and 
primitive societies that had been conquered and exploited without 
being tom up by the roots* and doubly disinherited conscripts 
from these subject populations who were not only uprooted but 
were also enslaved and deported in order to be worked to death on 
distant plantations. The sufferings of these three sets of victims 
were as vanous as their origins were diverse* but these differences 
were transcended by their overwhelming common experience of 
being robbed of their social inheritance and being turned into 
exploited outcastts. 

\^hen we come to examine how these victims of injustice 
r^cted to then fate, we shall not be surprised to find that one of 
their reactions was an explosion of sav'ageiy which surpassed in 
violence the cold-blooded cruelty of their oppressors and ex¬ 
ploiters. A uniform note of passion rings through a pandemonium 
of desperate proletarian outbreaks. We catch this note in a series 
of Egy'ptiac insurrections against the Ptolemaic regime of exploita¬ 
tion; in the series of Jewish insurrections against a Seleucid and a 
Roman policy of Hellenization* from the rising of Judas Macca- 
bacus in t66 bx. down to the last forloni hope under the leadership 
of Bar Kokaba in a.j>. 132-5; in the reckless fury' which moved the 
semi-HclIenized and highly sophisticated natives of Western Asia 
Minor to expose themselves nrice over to Roman vengeance- 
under the Attalid Aristonictis in 132 b.c. and under Miihradates 
King of Pontua, in B& B.C. There is also the series of slave insur- 
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rections in Sicily and Sou'chcm Italyt culminating in tlie desp*tate 
exploit of the runaway Thracian gladiator Spartacua^ who ranged 
up and down the length of the Italian Peninsula^ defying the 
Roman wolf in his very laifi from 73 to 71 BX+ 

Nor were these outbursts of exasperation confined to the alien 
elements in the proletariat. The $avagery with which the Roman 
citizen-proletariat turned and rent the Roman plutocracy in the 
civil war^j and particularly in the paroxysm of 91—82 B.C+t w'as 
quite equal to the savagery of a Judas Maccabaeus or a Spaitacus; 
and the most Satanic of all the dark figures that stand out in sinister 
silhouette against the glare of a world in flames are the Roman 
revolutionary leaders w'ho had been flung headlong, by some 
unusually violent turn of P'ortune's wheel, out of the Orda 
tortus itself: a Sertorius^ a Sextus Pompetus, a Marius and a 
Catiline, 

But suicidal violence w'as not the only response made by the 
Hellenic internal proletariat. There w'as another order of response 
altogether which found its highest expression in the Christian 
religion. The gentie, or non-violent, resfwnse is as genuine 
an expression of the will to secede as the violent response; for 
the gentle martyrs who are commemorated in the Second Book of 
Maccabees—the old scribe Ekaaer and the Seven Brethren and 
their Alother—are the spiritual progenitors of the PhariseeSk and 
the Pharisees are *they who separate themselves*—a ^If-confcrrcd 
title which w^ould translate itself into 'secessionists* in l^guagc 
of Roman derivation. In the history of the Oriental internal 
proletariat of the Helknic World from the second century B.c 
onwards we see violence and gentlcn^ striving for the mastery' of 
souls until violence annihilates itself and leaves gentleness alone 
in the field. 

*rhc isaue was raised at the outset; for the gentle w’ay which was 
taken by the protoroartyrs of 167 B.c* was swiftly abandoned by 
the impetuous Judas; and the irnmediatc material success of this 
proletarian "strong man armed"—tawdry and ephemeral though it 
Wag-—so dazzled posterity that Je^us*s most intimate companions 
were scandalized at their Master^s predictions of his ow^n fate, and 
w'ere prostrated w'hen these predictions came true, ^et a fe^v 
months after the Crucifixion Gamaliel was already taking note of the 
executed leader's miraculously rallied disciples as men w'ho might 
prove to have God on their side; and a few years later Gamaliel s 
own disciple Paul w^as preaching a crucified Christn 

This Conversion of the first generation of Christians from the 
way of violence to the way of gentleness had to be purchased at the 
price of a shattering blow to their material hopes; and what was 
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for Jesus s ro1]o\^'iers bv the Crucifixion: was done for 
Orthodox Jewry by the destrucUon of JerusateTri in K.D. 70. A 
new school of Judaism arose which renounced ‘the notion that the 
ingdoni of God was sn external state of things which was just 
upon the point of being manifested’.^ With the signal but solitary 
Book of Daniel, the apocalyptic writings In which 
the Jewish way of violence had found literary expression were now 
ejected from the canon of the Law and the Prophets; and the 
coimary pnnciple of abstaining from all efforts to promote the 
hjlfilment of God a will in This World by the work of human hands 
has Mcome ^ fast ingrained in the Jewish tradition that the 
^nctly orthodox Agudath Isrofl at this day look askance at the 
Zionist movement and hold rigidly aloof from any participation 
m the work of building up a Jewish 'national home' in twentieth- 
century Palestine. 


If this change of heart in Orthodox Jewry has enabled Jewry to 
survive as a fossil, the corresponding change of heart in the com- 

greater triumphs for the 
Snr!!l. ^ challenge of persecution the Christian 

of Elcazer and the Seven 
Brethren, and its revvard was the convension of the Hellenic 

O' 

Christianity in the first centuries of its 
revision of the Hellenic Society 
mil in worship of the Hellenic universil 

mte in the personahty of a Djvus Caesar, It was the Church's 
gentle but intransigent refusal to allow its members to practise this 
idolater, even in a merely formal and perfunctory wav t£t drew 

Ealf ImS persecutions and finally compelled the 

Roman Imperial Government to capitulate to a spiritual power 
which It had felled to coerce. But though this primitive state- 

maint[^ned and imposed with the whole 
=1™, it had little hold over 

human hearts. The conventional resoect for it tk., u 
magistmte commanded the Christian^to show bv thfperfoSaT™ 
ntual act was the beginning and end of ihis state-religion 
There wa, nothing more in it than this for those non-Chris!ians 
who performed as a matter of course what was demanded of th™ 
jnd wio ,:<yld u„de«,a„d „*,.!« Ckristi™ St?™ S 
fopg his Me rathtr than comply »,ih i cu„<,„ The rivals 

of Chnstianity which w-ere powerful in themseives^throueh a 
native power of attraction which needed no backing of poh^cal 
• Biirkrtt, F. and Cttrittion Apoeaiypsn, p. i,. 
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coercion—were neither this slate-worship nor any other form of 
primitive religion but a number of 'higher religions" which sprang, 
like Christianity itself, from the Hellenic internal proktariatp 
We can conjure up these rival 'higher religions' by reminding 
ourselves of the various sources from which the Oriental contin¬ 
gent of the Hellenic internal proletariat was derived. The Chrisdan 
religion came from a people of Syriac antecedenis. The Iranian 
half of the Syriac World cofilribtited Milhraism. The worship of 
Isis came from the submerged northern half of the Egyptiac 
World. The worship of the Anatolian Great Mother Cy^le 
may perhaps be regarded as a contribution from a Hittite Society 
which by this time had long been extinct on evety plane of social 
activity except the religious—thought ^ we set ourselves to trace 
the Great Mother back to her ultimate origins, we $hail find her 
originally at home in the Stimeric World under the name of 
Ishtar. before ever she estabiished herself as Cybele at Pcssiuus in 
Anatolia or as the Dea Syra at Hicrapolis or as the Mother Earth 
of remote TeutonJe-speaking worshi ppers at her grove on a Holy 
Island in the North Sea or the Balde. 

A Mtnoatt LacuTia md s&me HittiU Vestiges 
When we seek for the histories of internal proletariats in other 
disintegrating societies we have to confess that in some cases 
evidence is scanty or altogether fails us. We know, for example, 
nothing about the internal proletariat of the Mayan Society* In the 
case of the Minoan Society our attention has already been caught 
by the tantalizing glimmer of a possibility that the vestiges of 
something which might be called a Minoan universal church may 
be preserved among the heterogeneous constituents of the historic 
Orphic Church which makes its appearance in Flellenic history 
from the sixth century before Christ onmrds. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, be certain that any of the practices and beliefa of Orphism 
derive from a Mlooan religton. We know next to nothing, agajn, 
about the internal proletariat of the Hittite Civilizationi which 
perished at an unusually tender age. We can only say that the 
wreckage of the Hittite Society seems gradually to have been 
assimilated in part by the Hellenic and in part by the Syriac 
Society, so that we should have to search the histories of these 
two alien societies for any vestiges of the Hittite body social. 

The Hittite Society is one of the many disintegrating societies 
that have been devoured by a neighbour before the process of 
disintegration has been completed. In such ca^ it is natural 
that an internal proletariat should regard with uidifFerence or even 
with satisfaction the fate that is befalling its doininant minority^ 
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A test case h the behav^iour of the mtejiial proletariat in the Andean 
universal state when the Spanish Conquistadorca suddenly broke in. 
The were perhaps the most benevolent dominant minority 

that any disint^rating society has ever produced» but ihcir 
benevolence availed them nothing in their day of trial. Thcif 
carefully tended human flocks and herds accepted Spanish con¬ 
quest with the same unresponsive docility as they had shown in 
accepting the Pm hicmcit. 

We can abo point to cases w^here an internal proletariat has 
greeted the conqueror of its dominant minority with positive 
enthusiasm. 1 here is the welcome expre^d in the e1cx]uent 
apostrophes of 'Deutero-Jsaiah* to the Persian conqueror of the 
Neo-Baby Ionian Empire which had taken the Jews into captivity. 
Two hundred years later the Babylonians themselves welcomed the 
Hellenic Alexander as their deliverer from the Achaemenian yoke^ 

Tfii Japanese Irtternai Proletariai 

Some clear tokens of the secession of a Japanese internal prole¬ 
tariat can be discerned in the history of the Far Eastern Society in 
Japan^ which had run through its time of troubles and entered 
into its unive i^I state before the W cstern Society sw'allowed it up. 
If we are looking, for example^ for the counterparts of those citizens 
of the Hellenic city-states who w'ere uprooted by the series of wars 
and revolutions which began in 431 a,c. and who found a disastrous 
outlet as mercenary soldieia^ we shall observe an exact parallel in 
the roHin, or masterless unemployed fnen-at'armsp who were 
throwTi off during the Japanese time of troubles by the feudal 
anarchy, Agaio^ the eta or pariahs who survive as outcastes in 
the Japanese Society of to-day may be accounted for as a still 
unaasimilated remnant of the Ainu barbarians of the Main Island 
who were forcibly incorporated into the Japanese internal prole¬ 
tariat as the harbarians of Europe and North Africa were incor- 
grated by Roman arms into the Hellenic internal proletariat. 
In the third place vve can discern the Japanese equivalent of those 
higher religions in which the Hellenic intemai proletariat sought 
and found its most effective response to the tribulations that it had 
to endure. 

These religions %vcre the Jodtt, the Jodo Shinshu, the I lokke 
and the Zen, all of them founded within the century following 
the ^ year 1175* These religions resemhle their ffellenic 
e(^ui\alents in being all of them of alien inspiration, for all four 
of them arc variations on the theme of the Mahay ana. Three out 
of the four resemble Christianity to this extent that they taught 
the spmtual equality of the sexes. In addressing themselves to an 
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tinsophisticated public the apostles of ihcse religions discarded 
Classical Chinese and wrotCi when they did writep in the Japanese 
vernacular with a comparatively simple scripTheir chief wet¬ 
ness as founders of religions w'as that, in their desire to bring 
salvation to as large a public as possible, they pitched their demands 
altogether loo low. Some prescribed mere recitals of ritual 
formulae and others made Uitle or no moral demand on their 
disciples. But it is to be remrmbered that the cardinal Christian 
doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sins has in various times and places 
been so misused and misunderstood by Christiaii leaders 

as to expose them to cither one or both of these charg^. Luther, 
for cxamplCp ac tacked the sale of indulgences ^ practised by the 
Roman Church in his day as being the substitution of a commercial 
transaction, disguised under ritual formSt Christian repentance, 
while at the same time^ with his own interpretation of the Pauline 
Justification by Faith and his P^cca fortiteTf he laid himself open 
to the charge of treating morality' as a matter of indifference. 


Internal ProkiaTiati under Allen Universal States 

A curious spefrcacle is offered by one group of disintegrating 
civilizations in w'hich, after the indigenous dominant minority 
has been annihilated or overthrown, the course of outward events 
has stilt proceeded on normal lines. Three societi^^ ^Ae Hindu, 
the Far Eastern in China and the Orthodox Christian in the Near 
East—which have all duly passed through a uni versal state on the 
road from breakdowm to dissolution, have each received this 
universal state as a gift, or imposition, from alien hands instead of 
constructing it for themselves. Iranic hands have supplied one 
universal slate to the main body of Orthodox Christendom in the 
shape of the Ottoman Empire and another to the Hindu World 
in the Timurid (Mughal) Empire. British hands have since 
reconstructed this jerry-buiJt Mughal Raj from the foundations. 
In China it has been the Mongols that have played the Ottoman 
or \IughaJ pan, while the work of reconstruction on a firmer basis, 
which the British have undertaken in India, has been played in 
China by the Manchus. 

When a disintegrating society ia thus compelled to admit some 
alien architect to furnish it with its universal state, it is confessing 
that its own indigenous dominant minority has become totally 
incompetent and sterile; and the inevitable penalty for this 
premature senility i$ a humiliaiing disfranchisement. Fhe alien 
whu comes to do a dominant minority's work very' naturally 
arrogates to himself a dominant minority's prerogative; and in an 
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a lien-built universal state the whole of the indigenous dotnlnatit 
mlnon^ is thus degraded to the raiika of the internal prolcUriat^ 
L Manchu Khaqan and the Ottoman Padishah and 

the Mughal or British Qaysar-i-Hind may still find it convenient 
to employ the services of the Chinese Jitteratus or the Greek 
hananot or the Hindu Brahman as the case may be; but that 
dws not dtsguise from these agents the fact that they have lost 
I etr^uls as well ^ theJr status. It is evident that in a situation 
like this where the ci-devant dominant minority has become 
confounded in a common abasement with an internal proletariat 
upon which it has ontt linked down with disdain, we are unlikely 
to hnd the process of disintegration working itself out on normal 


In the internal proletariat of the Hindu Society in our own 
generation we can discern the twofold proletarian reaction of 
violence and gentleness m a contrast between the murders com¬ 
mitted by a militant school of Bengali revolutionaries and the 
non-violence preached by the Gujerati Mahatma Gandhi; and we 
^e past history of proletarian fermentation from 

religious movements in which the 
a tendenaes are likewise repre^nted, In Sikhism 

m syncretism of Hinduism and Islam; 

Uberd SSlSS “f “« 

proletariat of the Far Eastern Society in China 
under the ftlanchu regime we can see in the T'aip'ing movement 
wbeh dominated the socid stage in the middle 5 the nineS 
century of the Christian Eia, a work of the internal rrokmW^ 

Christ Jibv bT;! S in its debt tt Cnsant 

^.lin^tianiEy but to SikKism m its militancy. 

Chnstendom the Zealot revolution at Salonica in the fiftli decade 
of the fourteenth century of the Christian Era gives «s a gli^« 
of a violent proletyian reaction at the darkest hoS of the Orthodol 

On’iiorv?^;^ t^ubles-,n the last generation before the 
Orthodme Chn^ian Society was dragooned into a universal state 
by the drastic discipline of an Ottoman conqueror. T he coSe 
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Thf Babytonic htuI Syriac Internal Fr&Iciariais 
If we now pass to the Baby Ionic Worlds we shall find that the 
ferment of reUgious experience and discovery in the souls of a 
sorely tried internal proletariat was as active in South-Western 
A&ia under the Assyrian terror of the eighth and seventh centuries 
before Christ as it was on the HeUeniKed shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean under the Roman terror some six centuries later* 

Through the agency of Assyrian arms the disintegrating 
Baby Ionic Society expanded ge<^raphically in two directions^ as 
the disintegrating Hellenic Society expanded through the con¬ 
quests made by the Macedonians and the Romans. Eastw'ards^ 
beyond the Zagros, in Iran, the Assyrians anticipated the Roman 
exploits in Europe beyond the Apennines by subjugating a host 
of primitive scjcjcties; westwards, beyond the Euphrates, they 
anticipated the Macedonians' exploits on the Asiatic side of ihe 
Dardanelles by subjugating tw'o alien civdization&s and thest^ 
the Syriac and the Egyptiae* were actually identical with two of the 
four w^hich were afterwards incorporated into the Hellenic internal 
proletariat after Alexander's (^mpaigns. Nor \vcre the^ alien 
victims of Baby Ionic militarism conquered without being up- 
rootedn The classic example of the deportation of a conquered 
population are the transplantation of the Israelites—the Lost 1 en 
Tribes’—by the Assyrian war-lord Sargon and the transplantation 
of the Jett'S by the Neo-Babylonian war-lord NebuchadnezKar to 
the heart of the Baby Ionic World in Babylonia itsclfp 
The compulsory exchange of populations was the sovereign 
device of Baby Ionic imperialism for breaking the spirit of con¬ 
quered peoples^ and the atrocity was by no means exclusively 
inflicted on aliens and barbarians. In their own fratricidal warfare 
the dominant powers of the Baby Ionic World did not ^ruplc to 
mete out the same treatment to one another,, and the Samantan 
community—of which a few hundred representatives can be seen 
still living under the shadow of Mount Gerizim is a monument 
of the transplantation to Syria^ by Assyrian hands ^ of deportees 
from several cities of Babylonia, ifiduding Babylon itself. ^ 

It will be seen that the ftirar As^yrinciis did^ not spend itself 
before it had brought into existence a Baby Ionic internal prole¬ 
tariat which bore a singularly close resemblance to the Hellenic 
internal proletariat in its origin and composition and experience^ 
and the tw'o trees brought forth similar fruits. W hilc the later 
incorporation of the Syriac Society into the Hellenic internal 
proletariat tt'^s to bear fruit in the birth of Chnslianily out 
of Judaismt the earlier incorporation of ihe same Syriac Society 
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I mo the Babylon ic internal proletariat bore fruit in the birth 
of Judaism itself out of the primitive religion of one of the 
paroehial communities into which the Syriac Society had come 
to be articulated- 

* u^t ^ L* ^ Judaism and Christianity appear to be 

philosophically contemporary and equi^lent' in so far as they can 
l-te re^rded simply as products of similar stages in the histones of 
two alien ^ctelies, there is another angle of vision from which they 
pre^iit them«lves as successive stages in a single process of 
spiritual enlightenment, In this latter picture Christianity stands 
not Bide by side with Judaism but on its shoulders, while they 
both tower above the pnmitive religion of Israel. Nor is the 
enlightenment of the Prophets of Israel and Judah in and after the 
eighth century before Christ the only intervening stage of which 
f 'he chronological and spiritual 

primitive worship of Yahweh. 
fiffiirji nf I rophets the Biblical tradition presents the 

WhitP™ ^Sure the figure of Abraham. 

V ‘ T authenticity of thise 

fnd ^ observfti tradition places both Abraham 

Prophets and as 

Chnst- For the appearance of Moses is synchronbed with the 

-d^ETppimnee of 
iTvS J^he Sumcric universal state, after 

T by Hammurabi. I'hus all four 

1 ^' if* «P««n«ed by Abraham, Moses, the Prophets and 
Jesus, illustrate the relationship between disintegrations of civiliza¬ 
tions and new initiatives in religion. civuiza 

r. Acf higher religion of Judaism has left an in- 

^mparably full and clear r^rd of itself in the books of the pre- 

^hese living recoXf 
a iremendous spiritual travail we see at issue the burning ques¬ 
tion tl^t we Iwve encountered elsewhere: the choice between the 
violent and the gentle ^y of facing the ordeal. Moreover gentle- 
ness gmdua% prevailed over violence in this case also- for the 
time of troubles, as it reached and passed i,* dimax. delivered a 
Kries of hammer-b ows which taught even the Die-hards of Judah 
the futility of repljung to violence in kind. 'I'he new ‘hieLr 
religion which was bom in eighth-century Svria in Svriac elm 
munities pounded on their native threshSg-W; by !□ Assyrian 
fiail. was brought to imtunty m six.h-centuty and fifth-centur? 

Like the Oriental slave deportees in Roman Italy, the Jewish 
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exiles in Nebuchadnezzar's Babylonia were proof against any 
facile adaptability to the ethos of their conquerors: 

‘If I foiget thee. O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning, 

'If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, 

Yet the memory of iheir home which these exiles cherished in a 
strange land was not ju£t a negative imprint: it was a positive act of 
inspired imaginative creation. In the unearthly light of this vision 
seen through a mist of tears the fallen fastness became transfigured 
into a holy city built upon a rock against which the ptes of Hell 
should not prevail. And the captives who refused to indulge their 
captors' whim by singing them one of the songs of Sion, and 
stubbornly hanged their harps upon the willows by Euphrates" 
stream, were at that vew moment composing an inaudible new 
melody on the invisible instrument of iheir hearts: 

'By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept when we re mem- 
b<Ticd thter 0 Sion* 

and in that w^eepingthe enlightenment of Jew^^ was accomplished. 

It is evident that, in the successive religious reactions of the 
Sy riac conscripts in the ranks of an alien internal proletariat, the 
parallel between Babylonic and Hellenic history is ver)' close; but 
the response evoked by the Babylonic challenge came not only 
from those victims who were members of an alien ctvilis^acion but 
from the barbarian victims as welL Whereas the European and 
North African barbarians who were conquered by Roman arms 
made no religious discoveries of their own but simply accepted 
the seed sown among them by their fellow proletarians of Oriental 
origin, the Iranian barbarians who wetc passed under the Assyrian 
harrow^ begot a native prophet in the person of Zarathustnij the 
founder of Zoroastrianism. 1 ’he date of Zarathtistra is a ™tter of 
dispute and w^e cannot say for certain whether his religious dis¬ 
covery' Avas an independent response to the Assyrian challenge or 
whether his voice w'as a mere echo of the cry of forgotten Israelite 
prophets who had been marooned in "^the cities of the Medes", It is 
evident, however, that, whatever the original relations between 
these two ^higher religions" may have been, Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism met on equal terms in their maturity. 

At any rate, when the Babvionic time of troubles was brought 
to an end by the overthrow of Assyria, and the Babylonic World 
passed into a universal state in the shape of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire, it looked as though Judaism and Zoroaslnanism w'ould 
compete for the privilege of establishing a universal church within 

I esLix™.. 5“6. * J. 
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this political framework, much as Christianity and Mithraism 
wmpcted for the same privilege within the frameivork of the 

Roman. Lmpirc, 

ThiSj howeverj was not to bcp for the very sufficient reason 
that the rsco-Babylonian universal state proved to be ephemeral 
Compared with its Roman equivalent. Nebuchadnezzar^ the Baby- 
loni^ Augustus^ was not fo]loweti+ at intervals of centuries^ by a 
1 rajanj, a Sevems and a Constantine. 11 ip immediate successors, 
® BelshazzaTp are comparable rather with a Julian 
and a Valens. Within than a century the Neo-Babylonian Em¬ 
pire as given to the Medes and Persians^ and this Achaemenian 
Empire was politlcilly Iranian and culturally Syriac in clmacter. 

hus the roles of dominant minority and internal proletariat were 
reversed. 


In these circuimtances the triumph of Judaism and Zoroas- 
trjanism might have been expected to be more sure and swift; but 
two hundred years Uter Fortune again intervened to give another 
unexpected turn t^o the course of events. She now delivered the 
Kingdom of the Modes and Persians into the hands of a Macc- 
don^n conqueror. A vtolenl intrusion of the Hellenic Society upon 
the Synac World broke the Syriac universal state in pieces long 
before Its role was played out; and therewith the two higher 
religions which (as our wmewhat scanty evidence suggests) had 
been spreading peacefully under the Achaemenian iLis were 
dnven ,nxo the dis^tnous aberration of exchanging their proper 
religious functmn for a political role. Each on its own grouSd. 

Civilization in its struggle 

fnr thfl ^ the Mediterranean, was inevitably cast 

power of Rome m the Romano- Jewish wars of a.d. 66-70 1 ie-17 

in its fastness east of ZagrM. took up 
“t'tury of the Christian Ere under iesS 
d^peretely unequal conditions In the Sasanian ^tona^chy it 

fudlm 

the Maccabc«, and the Sasanidae gradual]v tvore do^wil ^the 
strength of the Roman Empire m a four hundred vears’ struggle 
which culminated in the internecine Romano-l^ersian wars d 
57.^1 and 603-aS Even so the Sasanian Power proveJ^Ll to 
completing the task of evicting Hellenism from Asia and Africa, 
while ^ro^tfianism had m the end to pay as heavily as Jewrv- 
for having lent itself to a political enterprise. At the present da^ 
the larsecs, like the Jews, survive as a mere ■diaspora’; and the 
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perriHcd religions which still so potently hold the Srcaucrcd m cm hers 
of the two communities together have lost their messiigc to 
mankind^ and have hardened into fossils of the extinct Syriac 
Society. 

The impact of an alien culiural force did not merely divert 
these 'higher religions" into political paths; it also split them into 
fragments. After the transformation of Judaism and Zoroastrian¬ 
ism into instniments of political opposition, the Syriac religious 
genius look refuge among those elements in the Syriac population 
which were reacting to the Hellenic challenge in a gentle and not 
in a violent way; and^ in giving birth to Christianity and Mithraism 
as its contributions to the spiritual travail of a Hehcnic mternal 
proletariat^ Syriac religion found new expressions for the spirit 
and outlook which Judaism and Zoroastrianism had repudiated. 
Christianity in its lum^ ^ter having captivated, through the power 
of gentleness, the Hellenic conquerors of the Syriac WoTid^ broke 
up into three communions—a Catholic church w^hich contracted 
an alliance with Hellenism and the two antithetical heresies of 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism w^hich took over the militant 
pohticat roles of Zoroastrianism and Judaism without achieving 
any more conclusive success in driving Hellenism off the Syriac 
field. 

Two successive failures, ho>vevcr^ did not reduce the militant 
Syriac oppKonents of Hellenism to apathy and despair. A third 
attempt followed and crowned with success; and this final 
political triumph of the Syriac Society over Hellenism w’as 
achieved through the instrumentality of yet another religion of 
Syriac origin. At long last Islam overthrew the Roman Empire 
in South-Western Asia and North and provided a univcTsal 

church for a reconstructed Syriac universal $tate, the "Abbasid 
Caliphate. 

TTie Indk and Sink Internal Frotelariats 

The Indie Society» like the Syriact had the course of its dis¬ 
integration violently interrupted by an Hellenic intrusion 5 and 
it is ifiteresUng to see how far, in this case^ a similar challenge 
evoked a similar response. 

At the time when the Indk and Hellenic societies made their 
first contact—as a result of Aiesanderis raid into the Indus 
Valley—the Indie Society w as on the point ofenicring its universal 
state, and its dominant minority had long since reacted to the 
ordeal of disintegration by creating the two philosophical schools of 
Jainism and Buddhism; but there is no evidence that its internal 
proletariat had produced any 'higher religion\ 'I he Buddhist 
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philosopher-king Agoka, who occupied the throne of the Indie 
univcr^I state from 273 to 232 B*c,j sought without success to con¬ 
vert his Hellenic neighbours to his philosophy. It was only at a 
later date that Buddhism took by storm the outlying, yet extensive 
and important, province of the post-AIexandrine Hellenic World 
which was occupied by the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 

But Buddhism did not make this tnumphant spiritual counter- 
conquest until it had undergone an extraordinary metamorphosis 
though which the old philosophy of the earlier followers of Sid- 
dhartha Gautama* bccini^ transfonriied into the new religion of the 
Mahayana. 

The Ma^yJna is a truly new religion* 90 radicalJy di^erent from 
n k" that it exhibits as many points of <x)ntact with later 

Bialiniaiiiical religions as with its own predecessor. * - _ Jt never has 
been fully realized what a radical re^^Iution had transformed the 
Buddhast Church when the new spirit—which, however, was for a long 
ome lurking in it arrived at full celosion in the first centuries 
\\ hen we sec an atheistic^ Boul-denying philosophic teaching of a path 
to ]^rsonal final deliverance, conabting in an absolute extinction of life 
and a sjmpic worship of the memory of its human founder—when we 
see It superseded by a magnificecit High Church with a Sup reme God, 
surmunded by a numerous pantheon and a host of saints: a religion 
highly devotional, highly ceremonious and clerical, with an ideal of 
Universal saivaiion of all living creatures^ a salvation by the divine 
^ce of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, a salvation not in annihilation but 
in eternal life are fully justified in maintaining that the history of 
religions has scarcely witnessed such a break between new and old 
within the pale of what nevertheless continues to claim common descent 
from the same refigioiio founder/* 

ITiis transformed Buddhism that came to flower in the north- 
f^ expanded Hellenic World vi3.s in fact an, Indie ^highe^ 
religion comparable to others that in the same age w^ere invading 
the heart of the ticllenic Society^ Wlmt was the origin of this 
personal religion which was both the distinctive trait of the Mahl- 


It W a «ntiD\™ul i^UfttJon, which perhaps; can never bt Conclij^ivety 
wh^r ^ Buddhi»E phitospphv—describe<| in the roUowiniF p^ee 
from the wort of a Ruasun Kholer—iBoinJt which the ^tihAyAna wma L j^h 

pci™ial iMching of Siddhlrtha Cau- 
Hiru himiietr. Some ^alw hold that, *0 far u we can ailch aliTupflei of the 

*«chi,n^^n«th theoverky of ■ ayatematfid ^osop^y 

j in the Huiayanjan aenpturea, can divine 
Bodd^ hwdf did not divhelicve in ihe mlity ind permanence of the khiJ 
and the whuch 1™ the obiective of hii^mtuaj excicues waaa 

amdiiton of abaotute extinrettOT. not of life iadf. but of the dro*. 
whic^ ao long aa it dmgi to kfe, prtventa life from being lived to ihe^fulU— 

* Sicherbataky* Th. ^ Tfu Ccnc^tion BuddhUi Ninsma, p. jS, 
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vana and the secret of its succ^? This new leaven^ which 
changed the spirit of Buddhism so profoundly, was as alien from 
the native vein of the Indie as it was from that of the Hellenic 
philosophy. Was it the fniit of the experience of the Indie internal 
proletariat, or was it a spark caught from the Syriac flame which 
had already kindled Zoroastrianism and Judaism? Evidence 
could be adduced m favour of either view^ but we really are 
not in a position to choose beiAveen them. Suffice it to say 
that, with the arrival of this Buddhde "higher religion" on the 
scene, the religious history of the Indie Socie^ begins to take the 
same course as that of the S>Tiac Society which wc have already 
surveyed. 

As a "higher religion' which went forth from the bosom of the 
societv in which it had arisen in order to ev^gelize a Helleni2ed 
worlds the Mahay ana is manifestly an Indie counterpart of Chris¬ 
tianity and Mithraism; and with this key in our hands we can 
easily identify the Indio counterpart of those other rays Into which 
the light of Syriac religion was diffracted by the interposition of 
the Hellenic prism. If w^e look for the Iridic equivalent of those 
Tossils' of the pro-HcItenic state of the Syriac Society that have 
surv'ived in the Jew's and the Parsees, we shall find what we are 
looking for in the latter-day Hinayanian Buddhism of Ceylon and 
Burma and Slam and Cambodia, which is a relic of the pre^ 
Mahayanian Buddhist philosophy t and^ just as the Syriac Society- 
had to wait for the emergence of Islam In order to lay its hand 
upon a religion which w^as capable of serving as an effective instru¬ 
ment for casting Hellenism out^ so we find that the complete and 
final expulsion of the intrusive Hellenic spirit from the Indie body 
social w'as accomplished, not through the Mahayana, but through 
the purely Indie, and utterly un-HellenIc, religious movement of 
post-Buddhaic Hinduism. 

The history of the Mahayina coirespondsp so far as we have 
at present taken it, ^tith that of Catholic Christianity in that both 
found their field of action in the Hellenic World Instead of converting 
the non-Hellenic society from w'hich each had sprung^ But there 
is a further chapter in the history of the Mahayana to which the 
history of the Christian Church offers no paraneL For Christianity^ 
having taken up its abode in the domain of the moribund Hellenic 
Society, remained there and uldnuitely survived to provide 
churches for the two new civiJizattons» our own and that of 
Orthodox Christendom! vvhich have been affiliated to the Hel¬ 
lenic. 'ITie Mahayana, on the other hand, pas^d out through the 
ephemeral Hellenic iSactriaii kingdom across the highlands of 
Central Asia into the moribund Sinic World* an dp at a double 
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remove fruni the land of its hirth, bec^ime ihc universaJ church of 
the SLnic imcmal prokiamt. 


TIte Ugiuy of ths Summe Irttern^I Proletariat 

Two soaeties^ the DabylonJcand the have been affiliated 

to the Sumeric Society, but in this case %ve cannot discover any 
universal church produced within the bosom of the Sumeric 
internal proletariat and bequeathed to the affiliated civilizations. 
I he Baby Ionic Society seems to have taken over the religion of the 
Siimcric dominant minority, and the Hittite religion seerns to 
have been derived in part from the same source. But we know 
very' little about the religious history of the Sumeric World. We 
can only say thalp if the worship of Tam m uz and Ishtar really is a 
monument of the experience of the Sumerio internal proletariat^ 
mis attempted act of creation ms abortive in the Sumeric Society 
Itself, and only came to fruition elsewhere. 

These Sumeric deities, male and female, had> indeed, a long 
orecr and cj^ensive travels ahead of them, and one interesting 
feature of this subsequent history of theirs is the variation in 
their relative impomnee. In the Hittite version of the worship of 
this M divinities the figure of the goddess has dw^arfed and 
overshadowed that of the god who plays towards her the diverse 
and mdeed contradictory roles of son and lover^ protege and victim. 
By the side of Cybele-Ishtar^ Attis-Tammuz dwindles to insigni- 
hcan^l and, in her remote north-W'estern island sanctuaryp lapped 
round by Ocean Stream, Nerthua-Ishtar seems to stand in solitary 
gn^deur without any male consort, Butp in the course of the 
pairs south-westward journey to Syria and Egy'pt* Tam muz 
increases in importance and Ishtar diminishes. The Atargatis 
whose worship spread from Bamhyce to Ascalon would appear 
irom her name to have been an Ishtar whose claim to veneration 
was based upon her function of semng as Attis’ mate. In Phoe¬ 
nicia an Adonis-Xammuz was ‘the Lord* whose yearly death an 
Aslarte-Ishtar mourned; and in the Egyptiac World an Osiris^ 
Ismmuz overshadowed his sister-wife Isis as decided I v as Isis, 
in her turn, overshadowed Osiris when she subsequently won an 
empire for her^lfin the hrarteof the Hellenit: mtema! pmleUriat. 

I his vereion of the Sumenc faith m which the dying god and not 
Ae mourning goddess the figure on which the worshipper's 
devotion was concentrated seems even to have spread to the Zmotc 
^h^T n^- 7 ^^"" ** Baldcr.Tammu7 was called 

Nanna still retained the 
personal name of the Sumeric mothcr-goddess. 
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(3) THE INTERNAL PROLETARIAT OF THE WESTERN 

world 

To complete our survey of internal proletanats we have to 
examine the case tliat lies nearest home. Do the characterisllc 
phenomena reappear in the history of the West? When we call 
for the evidence of the exbtence of a Western Internal proletariat 
we may find ourselves overwhelmed by an imbarras de 

We have already noticed that one of ihe regular sources of re¬ 
cruitment for an internal proletariat has been drawn upon by our 
Western Society on a stupendous scale. The man-power of no less 
than ten disintegrating civilizations has been conscripted into 
the Western body social during the last four hundred years; and 
on the common level of membership In our Western internal prole¬ 
tariat, to which they have been thus reduced, a process of standard¬ 
ization has been at work which has already blurred—and in some 
cases quite effaced—the characteristic features by which these 
heterogeneous masses were once dbtingtiishcd from one another* 
Nor has our society been content to prey upon its own "ciyili^d" 
kind. It has also rounded up almost all the surviving primitive 
societies; and while some of these, like the Tasmanians and most 
of the North American Indian tribes, have died of the shock, 
others, like the Negroes of Tropical Africa, have managed to sur¬ 
vive and set the Niger flowing into the Hudson and the Congo 
into the Mississippi—just as other activities of the same Western 
monster have set the Yangtse flawing into the Straits of Malacca. < 
The Negro slaves shipped across to America and the Tamil or 
Chinese coolies shipped to the equatorial or antipodean coasts of 
the Indian Ocean are the counterparts of the slaves w^bo^ in the 
last two centuries before Christ, were consigned froni all the coasts 
of the Mediterranean to tlie ranches and plantations of Roman 
Italy, 

TTrcre is another contingent of conscripted aliens in our Western 
internal proletariat who have been uprooted and disoriented 
spiritually without having been physically evicted from their 
ancestral homes. In any community that is attempting to solve 
the problem of adapting its life to the rhythm of an alien civiliza¬ 
tion, there is need for a special social class to serv'e as the human 
counterpart of the ^transformer" w'hich changes an electric current 
from one voltage to another; and the class w^hich is called into 
existence—often quite abruptly and artificially—m response to 

■ Juvrnal, the infliuf of scnu-HEllcuii^d Svriflu Offen.t4i|a into the 

Rofne of hia day (eariy in the sreand cciilijr>' fcflcf Chfist), wnate in Tikfrim 
Oronra: 'Vht Otontem haa flowed into ihe Tiber- 
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this dcmandp has come to be kno^sTi genericallv, from the specif 
Russian name for it* as the intelligentsia. The intelligentsia is a 
cla® of liaison officers who have learnt the tricks of the iiitnisiv^e 
civilization's trade so far as may be nece&sar^^ to enable their own 
coinmunity, through their agency* just to hold its own in a social 
environment in which life is ceasing to be lived In accordance with 
ihe local tradition and is coming more and more to be lived in the 
style imposed by the intrusive civilizaiion upon the aliens who 
fall under its dominion. 

The first recruits to this intelligentsia are military and naval 
officers who learn as much of the domineering society's art of war 
be necessary to save the Russia of Peter the Great from 
being conquered by a Western Sweden, or the Turkey and Japan 
of a later age from being conquered by a Russia who has by th^ 
time become sufficiently Westernized to be able to launch out on 
a career of aggression on her own account. Then comes the 
diplomatist who learns how to conduct with Western governments 
t^t^gotiadona that arc forced upon his community by Its failure 
toehold ii3 own in war. We have seen the *^Osmanlis enlisting their 
Tuly^h for this diplomatic work* until a further turn of the screw 
compels (he 'Osmanlia to master for themselves this distasteful 
trade. Next come the merchants ^ the Hong merchants at Canton 
and the Levandne* Greek and Armenian merchants in the domi¬ 
nions of the Ottoman Padishah. And finally^ as the leaven or virus 
of W'esternism works deeper into the social life of the society which 
IS in process of being permeated and assimilatedp the intelligentsia 
develofM its most characterisdc types: ihe schoolmaster who has 
learnt the trick of teaching \Vestern subjects; the civil ser\ ant who 
has picked up the practice of conducting the public administmtion 
according to W^estem forms ^ the lavv)er who has acquired the 
knack of applying a version of the Co* Napol^tt in accordance 
With French judicial procedure. 

W hereycr^Tive find an intelligentsia we may infer, not only that 
txvo civiltzalbna have been in contact, but that one of the is 
in process of being absorbed into the other’s internal proletariat. 
We can also obsene another fact in the life of an intelligentsia 
which is written large upon its countenance for all to read: an 
intelligentsia is bom to be unhappy. 

'I’hia liaison-dasa suffers from the congenital unhappiness of the 
hybrid who is an outcaste from both the families that have com¬ 
bined to beget him. An intelligentsia is hated and despised by its 
OTvn people because its ve^ c?(istencc is a reproach to them. 
Through its presence in their midst it is a living reminder of the 
hateful but inescapahle alien civilisation which cannot be kept at 
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bay and therefore has to be humoured. The Pharisee is reminded 
of this each time he meets the Publicanp and the Zealot each time 
he meets the Herodian. And, while the mtelligentsia thus has no 
love lost on it at home, it also has no honour paid to it in the 
country whose imnners and tricks it has so laboriously and in¬ 
geniously mastered. In the earlier days of the historic association 
between India and England the Hindu intelligentsia which the 
British Raj had fostered for its own administrative convenience 
^vas a common subject of English ridicule. The more facile the 
'babuV command of English,, the more sardonically the "sahib* 
Avould laugh at the subtle incongniity' of the errors that Inevitably 
crept in'^ and such laughter was wounding even when good- 
natured. The intelligentsia thus complies in double measure with 
our dehnitlon of a proletariat by being "m^ but not ‘of' two societies 
and not merely one; and, while it may console itself in the first 
chapter of its history by feeling that it is an indispensable orpn 
of both these bodies social^ it is robbed of even this consolation 
as time goes on. For the adjustment of supply to demand is 
almost beyond the w it of man where man-power itself is the com¬ 
modity, and in due course an intelligentsia comes to suffer from 
overproduction and unemployment 

A Peter the Great wants so many Russian chinoyniks or an East 
India Company so many clerks, or a Mehmed *Ali so many Egyp¬ 
tian mill-hands and shipwrights- Incontinently these potters in 
human eby set to work to produce them, but the process of manu¬ 
facturing an intelligentsia is more difficult to stop than to start; 
for the contempt in which the liaison class is held by those w^ho 
profit by its ser\"ices is offset by its prestige in the eyes of those 
eligible for enrolment in it. The candidates Increase out of all 
proportion to the opportunities for employ mg them, and the 
original nucleus of the employed intelligentsia becomes swamped 
by an intellectual proletariat which is idle and destitute as well 
as outosie. The handful of chinovnika is reinforced by a legion 
of "Nihilists', the handful of quill-driving babus by a legion of 
'failed B,A.s'i and the bitterness of the intelligentsia is incompa¬ 
rably greater in the latter state than in the former. Endeedi 
might almost formulate a social "law' to the effect that an intelli¬ 
gentsia's congenital unhappiness increases in geometrical ratio with 
the arithmetical progress of time. The Russian intelligentsia^ 
which dates from the close of the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Era, has already discharged its accumulated spite in the 

^ The 'froJiib' wAff likely At this dMt to have had i clwical education in 
Lntin end Greek, Hi a Greek and vcracft ^'ould hfivc finide the fiAme tm- 

pmsicn on a r^urretted Greek or ffcmian. — A.J.T- 
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shattering Bolshevik Ruvalution of 1917. The Bengali intelli¬ 
gentsia, which dates from the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
IS displaying to-day a vein of revolutionary violence which is not 
yet to be seen in other parts of British India, where the local 
intelligentsia did not come into existence till fifty or a hundred 
years later. 

Nor is ^ rank growth of this social weed con£ned to the soil In 
which it is a native plant. It has latterly made its appearance in 
the heart of the Western World as W'cll as in its semi-W‘estemiacd 
fringes. A lower-middle class w'hich has received a secondary and 
even a university education without being given any correspond¬ 
ing Outlet for Its trained abilities was the badibone of the twentieth- 
century Fascist Party in Italy and National-Socialist Party in 
Gennany. The demoniac driving force which carried Mussolini 
and Hitler to power was general^ out of this intellectual prole- 
pinat*s exasperation at finding that Its painful efforts at self- 
improvement were not sufficient in themselves to save it from being 
crushed between the upper and nether millstones of Organised 
Capital and Organlaed Labour. 

As a matter of fact w*c do not have to wait till the present century 
to see our Western internal proletariat being recruited from the 
native tissues of the W’BStem body social' for in the Western as 
well as in the Hellenic World it is not only subjugated alien popu¬ 
lations that have been tom up by the routs, The sixteenth-century 
and seventeenth-century Wars of Religion brought with them the 
penalisation or eviction of Catholics in every country where power 
fell into the hands of the Protestant faction and the penalization 
and eviction of Protestants In every country w'here power fell Into 
the hands of the Catholic faction, so that the descendants of French 
Huguenots are scattered from Prussia to South Africa and the 
descendants of Irish Catholics from Austria to Chile. Nor was 
the plague stayed by the peace of lassitude and cynicism in which 
the Wars of Religion came to a close. From the French Revolution 
onwards, political tiasis began to he inspired by the odium hac- 
tentis and fresh hosts of exiles were uprooted; the 

French aristocratic Migrh of 1789, the F.uropcan Liberal Smigrit 
of 1846, the Russian 'White' imigtit of 1917, the Italian and Ger¬ 
man democratic emigris of 1922 and 1933. the Austrian Catholic 
and Jewish imigris of 1938 and the millions of victims of the w ar 
of 1939-45 Slid its aftermath. 

We have seen, again, how in Sicily and Italy during the HeUenic 
time of troubles the free population was uprooted from the 
Countryside and chevied into the towns by an economic revolution 
m the conductor agrirulttire; the repl.ieeraem of small-scale mixed 
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farming for auhaisttnce by the mass production of specialized 
agricultural commodities by means of plantation slavery. In our 
modem Western history we have an almost exact repetition of this 
social disaster in the rural economic revolution which substituted 
cotton plantations worked by Negro slaves for the mixed fanning 
of White freemen in the "cotton belt’ of the American Union, 
'rhe ‘White trash' which was thus degraded to the ranks of the 
proletariat was of the quality of the dispossessed and pauperized 
‘free trash’ of Roman Italy, and this rural economic revolution in 
North America, with its twin cancerous growths of Negro slavery 
and While pauperdom, was only an exceptionally rapid and nith- 
less application of a similar rural economic revolution which was 
spread over three centuries of English history. Ihe English had 
not introduced slave-labour but th^^ had imitated the Roman and 
anticipated the American planters and stockbreeders by uprooting 
a free peasantry for the economic profit of an oligarchy, by turning 
ploughland into pasture and common land into enclosures. This 
modern Western rural economic revolution has not^ however^ 
been the principal cause of the flow of population from the 
countryside to the towns of our world. The principal motive force 
behind it has been not the push of an agrarian revolution replacing 
peasant holdings by latifundia but the pull of an urban industrial 
revolution replacing handicraft by steam-driven machines, 
WTicn this Western industrial revolution broke out first on 
English groun d about a hu ndred and fi fty yea rs ago^ its profitableness 
seemed so immense that the change w'as welcomed and blessed by 
the enthusiasts for Progress* WTiile deploring the long hours of 
labour to which the first generation of the factory workerSj includ¬ 
ing women and children^ were condemned, and the sordid condi¬ 
tions of their new life in both factory and home, the panegyrists 
of the Industrial Revolution were confident that these were tran¬ 
sitory evils which could and w^ould be removed. "ITie ironical 
sequel has been that this rosy prophecy has very largely come true^ 
but that the blessings of the earthly paradise so confidently pre- 
diaed are being neutralized by a curse which hidden from 
the eyes of optimists and pessimists alike a century agoJ On the 
one hand, child labour has been abolished, women's labour has 
been tempered to womcn^s strength^ hours of labour have been 
shortened* the conditions of life and work in home and factory- 
have been improved out of all recognition* But a world go^ed 
With the wealth ground out by the magic industrial machine is at 
the same time overshadowed by the spectre of unemployment, 

’ A dassic exposition of the optimisin »ndl the pessimism alike will b? found 
in Efi^y on Scuthey's (ifijol.—Eorrofl. 
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Every time the urban proletarian draws his 'dole* he is reminded 
that he is 4 n* a society but not *of" it* 

Enough has been said to indicate some of ihe many sources from 
which an internal proleiarial has been recruited in our modem 
Western Society. We have now to ask whether herCp as elsewheret 
%ve find the two veins of v^iclcnce and gentleness reappearing in our 
Western internal proletariafs reaction to its ordea); and. if both 
tempers arc displayed, which of the two is in the ascendant. 

Manifestations of the militant temper in our Western under¬ 
world are at once apparent. It is unnecessary to catalogue the 
blood-stained revolutions of the last hundred and fifty years ^ but 
when we turn to look for evidence of a counteracting and con¬ 
structive spirit of gentleness^ the traces are* unhappily, far to seeki 
It is true that many of the sufferers from the wrongs recorded in 
the earlier paragraphs of this chapter—exiled victims of religious 
or political persecution* deported African slaves* tranapoited con¬ 
victs. uprooted peasantiy—have made good, in the second or third 
if not in the first generation, in the new^ conditions imposed upon 
them. This may iLLustrate the recuperative powers of our civilista- 
lion, but it gives no reward to our search* ITie&e are solution^ of 
the proletarian's problem w'hich escape the nece^icy of choice 
between the violent and the gentle response by escaping from the 
proletarian condition of life itself. In our search for modem 
\Vestem exponents of the gentle response our only finds will be 
the English ^Quakers' and the German Anabaptist refugees in 
Moravia and the Dutch Mennonites* and even these rare specimens 
will slip through our fingers* for we shall find that they have 
ceased to be members of the proletariat 
In the first generation of the life of the English Society of 
Friends a vein of violence, which found vent in naked prophesy* 
ings and in noisy disturbances of the decorum of church services, 
drew dowTi upon its members a savage chastisement both in 
England and in Massachusetts. This violence* however^ was quickly 
and permanently superseded by a gentleness which became the 
Quakers^ characteristic rule of life; and the Society of Friends for 
a time looked as though it might pby in the Western World the 
classic role of the Primitive Christian Church on w^hose spirit and 
practice, as sn forth in The Acts of the Apostles, they devoutly 
modelled their lives* But, while the Friends have never fallen 
away from the rule of gentleness, they have long travelled right 
out of the proletarian path* and have been, in a sense, the victims 
of their own virtues. It might even be said that thev achieved 
Mtcnal prosperity in their own despite j for much of tlieir success 
in business can be traced to formidable decisions which they have 
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taken, not for profit, but at the bidding of conscience. The 
step in ihcir undesigned pilgrimage to the shrine of TnateriaJ 
prosperity was taken, all umvitringly* Avhen they migrated from 
the country to the towns, not because they were tempted by the 
lure of urban profitSj bnt because this seetned the most obvious 
way of reconciling a conscienijous objection to the payment of 
tithes to the Episcopalian Church with an equally conscicntjous 
objection to resisting the tithe-collector by force. Thereafter, 
when Quaker brew'crs took to making cocoa because they dis¬ 
approved of intoxicants and w hen Quaker retail shopkeepers took 
to marking their goods with fixed prices because they scrupled to 
vary their price in *thc haggling of the market', they were delibe¬ 
rately risking their fortunes for their faiths But in the event they 
merely illustrated the truth of the proverb that ^honesty is the best 
policy' and the beatitude that *thc meek shall inherit the Earth^; 
and by the same token they removed their faith from the List of 
proletarian religions. Unlike their exemplars the Apostles, they 
were never ardent missionaries. They remained a select body, 
and their rule that a Quaker ceased to be a membet of the Society 
if he married outside its ranks kept their numbers a§ lov^^ as their 
quality remained high, 

The histories of the two groups of Anabaptists, though %ery 
different in many respects from that of the Quakers, are the same 
on the one point with which we are concerned. When, after 
violent beginnings, they adopted the rule of gentleness, they soon 
ceased to be proletarian. 

Having drawn a blank so far m our search for a new^ religion 
reflecting the experience of our Western internal proletariat, we 
may remind ourselves that the Sinic internal proletariat found a 
religion in the Mahavaoa which was a transformation, out of all 
recognition, of the preceding Buddhist philosophy, In Marxian 
Communism w'e have a notorious example in out midst of a 
modem Western philosophy which has changed, in a Lifetime, 
quite out of recognition into a proletarian religion, taking the 
path of violence and carving out its New Jerusalem with the sword 
on the plains of Russia. 

If Karl Marx had been challenged by some Victorian censor 
morum to give his spiritual name and address, he would have 
described himself as a disdpleof the philosopher Hegel, applying 
the Hegelian dialectic to the economic and political phenomena 
of his day. But the elements that have made Communism an 
explosive force are not of Hegers creation; they bear on their 
face their certificate of origin from the ancestral religious faith of 
the West—a Christianity which, three hundred years after the 
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philsjsophic challenge from DcscarfeSi was still being drunk in by 
every VVestern child v^ith its mother^s milk and inhaled by every 
Western man and woman with the air they breathed. And such 
elements as cannot be traced to Christianity can be traced to 
Judaism^ the 'fossilized^ parent of Christianity vvhich had been 
preserved by a Jewish Diaspora and volatiliz:ed through the open¬ 
ing of the ghettos and the emancipation of Western Jewry in the 
generation of Marx's grandparents. Marx has taken the goddess 
iHistoricai Necessity' in place of Yahwch for his deit>^ and the 
internal proletariat of the Western World in place of Jew'iy for 
Ids chosen people* and his Messianic Kingdom is conceived of as 
a Dictatorship of the Proletariat; but the salient features of the 
Jewish Apocalypse protrude through this threadbare disguise. 

Howeverp it looks as if the religious phase in the evolution of 
Communrsin may prove ephemeral. The conservative national 
Communism of Stalin seems to have decisively defeated the revolu¬ 
tionary e^umcnicai Communism of Trotsky in the Russian field. 
The Soviet Union is no longer an outlaw society p out of communion 
with all the rest of the world. She has reverted to being what the 
Russip Empire was under a Peter or a Nicholas: a Great Power 
choosing her allies and her enemies on national grounds and irre¬ 
spective of ideological considerations. And if Russia has moved 
to 'the right' her neighbours have moved to 'the left". Not only 
the flash-in-the-pan of Geman NationaUSodalism and Italian 
Fasosm but the apparently irresistible encroachment of planning 
on the once unregimented economies of the democratic countries 
suggests that the social structure of all countries in the near future 
is likely to be both national and socialist. Not only do the Capi¬ 
talist and Communist regimes seem likely to continue side by aide; 
it may well be that Capitalism and Communism—like intervention 
and non-intervention accordiog to the ^rdonic dictum of Talley- 
rand-—are becoming different names for very much the same thing. 
If this be so* we must decide that Conununism has forfeited its 
prospects as a revolutionary proletarian religiont firstp by being 
degraded from being a revolutionary panacea for all mankind into 
being a mere local variety of nationalism* and secondly by seeing 
the particular state that has enslaved it assimilate itself to the other 
States of the contemporary world by approximating to the latest 
standard type. 

The upshot of our present inquiry seems to be that, while the 
evidence for the recruitment of an internal proletarist is at least 
as abundant In the recent history of our Western World as it is in 
the history of any other civiliKation, there is singularly little evi¬ 
dence in our Western history so far for the laying of any founda- 
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tjqiis of a proletarian universal church or even for the emergence 
of any strong-winged proletarian-bom 'higher religions*. How is 
this fact to be interpreted t 

We have drawn many parallels between our own society and the 
Hellcnicj but there is one fundamental difference. The Hellenic 
Society took over no universal church from itsMinoan predecessor 
The condition of parochial paganism in which it broke down in 
the fifth ceniuiy B.c, tvas the condition in which It was born. But 
parochial paganism was certainly not the first states even if it comes 
near to being the present sute^ of our own civilisatioUp which w-aa 
once entitled to describe itself as Western Christendom- More¬ 
over^ even if we have now at last succeeded in sloughing off our 
Christian heritage, the process of apostasy has been slow and 
laborious, and with the best will in the vrorld we are unlikely to 
have carried it through with the thoroughness that we might wish; 
for, after all^ it is not so easy to get rid of a tradition in which w'e 
and our forebears have been bom and bred since the tirnep now 
more than twelve hundred years ago* when our Western Christen¬ 
dom was bom—a feeble infant—from the Church's w^omb- 
When Descartes and Voltaire and Mane and MachiavelLi and 
Hobbes and Mussolini and Hitler have done their best to de- 
Christiania our Western lifep we may still suspect that their 
scouring and fumigating has been only partially effective. The 
Christian virus or elixir is in our Western blo^—if* indecdj it 
is not just another name for that indispensable fluid—and it is 
difficult to suppose that the spiritual constitution of the Western 
Society can ever be refined to a paganism of Hellenic purity. 

Besides^ the Christian element in our system Is not only ubi¬ 
quitous; it is Protean; and one of its favourite tricks is to escape 
eradjcation by insinuating a strong tincture of its Ofwn essence 
into the very disinfectants that are so vigorously applied to steriliac 
it. We have already noticed the Christian ingredient in a Com- 
munigm which purports to be an anti-Chriitian application of 
modem Western philosophy. The modern anti-Western prophets 
of gentleness, Tolstoy and Gandhi, have never pretended to con¬ 
ceal their Christian inspiration. 

Among the many diverse contingents of disinherited men and 
women who have been subjected to the ordeal of being enrolled 
in the Western internal proletariat, the worst suffered of all have 
been the primitive African Negroes transported as slaves to 
America, In them we have found the Western analogue of the 
slave-immigrants who w^ere swept into Roman Italy from all the 
other Mediterranean coasts during the last two centuries before 
Christp and we have observed that the Amerioo-African^ like the 
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ItaJo-OrietiE^I, pLantatipn slaves met their tncrmeridous social 
challenge with a religious response. In comparing the two at an 
earlier stage in this Study «e dwelt upon die resemblance, but 
there b a quite ^uaUy si^ificant difference. The Eg^^ptian, 
Syrian and Anatolian slave-immigrants found consolation in the 
religions that they had brought with them; the xAfricans turned for 
consolation to the hereditary religion of their masters. 

How is this difference to be accounted for? In part, no doubts 
by the difference in the social antecedents of the two sets of slaves. 
The plantation-slav^^ of Roman Italy were largely drawm from an 
ancient and deeply cultivated Oriental population whose childrcti 
might be expected to cling to their cultui^ heritage^ w'hereas the 
African Negro slaves" ancestral religion was no more fit than any 
other element in their cult tire to hold its own against the over¬ 
whelmingly superior civilisation of their White masters. This is 
a partial explanation of the difference in the sequel; btit* to explain 
it completely, the cultural difference between the two seta of 
masters has to be taken into account. 

"ITie Oiicnia] sbves in Roman Italy had actually nowhere else 
to look^ outside their own native religious heritage, for religious 
consolation, since their Roman masters were living in a spirituaJ 
vacuum. In their case the pearl of great price was to be found 
in the heritage of die slaves and not in that of their masters, while 
in our Western case the spiritual treasure, as w'ell as all the worldly 
wealth and power, has lain tn the hands of the slave-driving 
dominant mmority. 

It is one thing, however, to possess a spiritual treasure and 
quite another t^g to impart it; and, the more we think over it, 
the more astonishing we shall it to be that these Christian 
slave-owners' hands should have been able to transmit to their 
primidve pagan victims the spiritual bread which they had done 
their best to desecrate by the sacrilegious act of enslaving their 
fellow-men. How could the slave-driver evangelist e%er touch the 
heart of the slave whom he had morally alienated by doing him so 
grievous a wrong ? The Christian religion must indeed be animated 
by an Invincible spiritual power if it can win converts under such 
conditions. And, since a religion has no dwelling-place on Earth 
except in human souls, it follows that there must still be Christian 
men and wemen abroad in our neo-pagan world. ^Pe^adventu^e 
there be fifty' righteous within the city";* and a glance al the 
American slave-missioii field will show us some of these persisting 
tihristians at work, for the American Negro convert to Chrisdanity 
does not^ of Course, really owe his conversion to the ministrations 

* Abrftluni pleaJin^ with Yahwch far the i^&rizig ofScKlam; Gencui xviiL ^ 
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of a plantation-^gaTig overseer wixh a Bible in one hand and a whip 
io the other. He owes it to the John G* and the Peter Clavers. 

In this miracle of the slaves' conversion to the religion of their 
masters we can sec the famUiar schism between the internal prole¬ 
tariat and the dominant minority being healed in our Western 
body social by a Christianity which otir dominant minorit>^ has 
been tiT.dng to repudiate; and the conversion of the American 
Negro is only one among many triumphs of a latter-day Christian 
missionary activity. In our war-ridden generation, in ivhich the 
lately brilliant prospects of a neo-pagan dominant minority have 
been rapidly growing dim, the sap of life is visibly flowing once 
again through all the branches of our Western Christendom; and 
this spectacle suggests that perhaps, after all, the next chapter of 
our VVesEern history may not follow the lines of the final chapter 
of Hellenic history, Instead of seeing some new^ church spring 
from the ploughed-up soil of an internal proletariat in order to 
ser%'e as the executor and residuary legatee of a civilization that 
has broken down and gone into disintegrationp avc may yet live to 
sec a civilization that has tried and failed to stand alone being 
saved, in spite of itself, from a fatal fall by being caught up in the 
amrs of an ancestral church which it has vainly striven to push 
a^vay and keep at arm’s kngtk In that event a tottering civiliza¬ 
tion which has shamefully succumbed to the intoxJcation of a 
showy victory' over physical nature^ and ha$ applied the spoils to 
laying up treasure for itself without being rich towards God, may 
be reprieved from the sentence—which it has passed upon itself^— 
of treading out the tragic path ofwopos—araj; or, to trans¬ 
late this Hellenic language into a Christian imageryt ^ apostate 
AVestern Christendom may be given grace to be bom again as a 
Ri'spublica Christiana which w*as its own earlier and better ideal of 
Avhat it should strive to be. 

Is such spiritual rebirth possible? If wc put Nicodemiis^s 
question—"Can' a man ‘enter the second time into Ids motheris 
womb and be bom ?'"We may take his instructor's answer: 
* Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be bom of w^ler and 
of the spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God^^* 

(4) EXTERNAL PROLETARIATS 

The external, like the internal, proletariat brings itself into 
existence by an act of secession from the dominant minority of a 
civilization that has broken dowm, and the schism in which the 
secession results is in this case palpable; for, whereas the internal 

* John UL 
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proletariat continues to be geographically intermingled with the 
dominant minority from which it is divided by a moral gulfp the 
external proletariat is not only morally alienated but is also physi¬ 
cally divided from the dominant minority by a frontier which can 
be traced on the map, 

ITie crystallization of such a frontier is indeed the sure sign 
that Such a secession has taken place ; for^ as long as a civLLi^tion 
is still in groJVlh^ it has no hard and fast boundaries except On 
fronts where it happens to have collided with another civilization 
of its oyiTi species. Such collisions between two or more civiliza¬ 
tions give rise to phenomena which we shall have occasion to 
examine in a later part of this Study but at present we will leave 
this contingency out of account and confine our attention to the 
situation in which a civili^tion has for its neighbour not another 
civilization but $ocieties of the primitive species. In these circum¬ 
stances we shall find thatp as long as a civilization ts in growthp its 
frontiers are indeterminate. If we place ourselves at the focus of 
growlh in a growing civilization and proceed to travel outwards 
until we find ourselv^es sooner or later in an environment which 
is unmistakably and completely primitive, we shall not be ablcp 
point on such a journey, to draw a line and say: "^Herc 
civilization ends and we enter the Primitive World/ 

In fact, when a creative minority successfully performs its role 
in the life of a growling civilization^, and the spark wWch it haa 
kindled Ogives light unto all that arc in the house\ the light, as it 
radiates outward* is not arrested by the walls of the house, for in 
fact there ate np w^alls and the light is not hid from the neighbours 
outside. The light shines as far as, in the nature of things, it can 
carry until it reaches vanishing-point. The gradations are infi ni-p 
tcsimal, and it is impo^ble to demarcate the line at w'hich the last 
glimmer of twilight flickers out and leaves the heart of darkness 
in undivided posse^ton^ In fact, the carrying-pow'er of the radia^ 
tion of growing civilizations is so great that, although civilizations 
are relatively a very recent achievement of mankind, they have 
long ago succeeded in permeating, at least in some degree, the 
whole array of surviving primitive societies. It would be impos¬ 
sible anywhere to discover a primitive society which had entirely 
escaped the Influence of some civilization or other. In 1935, for 
examplci^ a society previously c|uite unknown was discovered in 
the interior of Papua,* and this society possessed a technique of 
intensive agriculture which must, at some unknow'n date, have 
been acquired from some unidentilied civilization. 

* In the volum«i n<rt yet publUhtd. 

■ Th* j^Oi AuguiC 193&, Ijvd Hidcj, J, G.I Papuan E 
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This all-pcn'asivenesB of the influence of civiliKarions m wha: 
remains of the Primitive World strikes us forcibly when we regard 
the phenomenon from the point of view of the primitive societies. 
If, on the other hand, we look upon it from the standpoint of a 
civilization, we shall be no les;S forcibly struck by the fact that the 
strength of the influence radiated wanes as the range increaaea. 
As soon as we have recovered from our astonishment at detecting 
the influence of Hellenic art in a coin that w^ struck in Britain 
in the last century before Christ or on a sarcophagus carved in 
Afghanistan in the first century of the Christian Era, we observe 
that the British coin looks like a caricature of its Macedonian 
original and that the Afghan sarcophagus is a shoddy product of 
^commercial art^ At this remove mimesis has passed into travesty. 

Mimesis is evoked by charm; and w^e can now see that the 
charm which la exerciaed^ during the growth of a civilization, by 
a succession of creative minorities preserves the house not only 
from being divided against itself but also from being attacked by 
Its neighbours—in so farp at least, as these neighbours are primi¬ 
tive societies. Wherever a growling civilization is in contact with 
primitive societies, its creative minority attracts their mimesis as 
well as the mimesis of the uncreative majority in its midst. But, 
if this is the normal relation between a civilization and the primi¬ 
tive societies round about so long as the civilization is in growth, 
a profound change seta in if and when the dviUzation breaks down 
and goes into disintegration. I’hc creative minorities which have 
won a voluntary allcgianc* by the charm which their creativit)^ 
exerts are replaced by a dominant minority w'hich, lacking charm, 
relies on force. ITie surrounding primitive peoples are no longer 
charmed but are repelled; these humble disciples of the growing 
civilization then renounce their disdpleship and become what 
have called an external proletariat, lliough 'in' the now broken- 
dowTi civilization they are no longer *of' it.^ 

The radiation of any civilization may be analysed into three 
elements—economic, political and cultural—and, so long as a 
society is in a state of growth, all three dements seem to be radiated 
with equal power or^ to speak in human rather than physical terms, 
to exerdse an equal charm. But, as soon as the civilization has 
ceased to grow, the charm of its culture evaporates. Its powers 
of economic and political radiation may, and indeed probably will, 
continue to grow faster than ever, for a successful culti%^atJon of 
the pseudo-religions of Mammon and Mai^ and Moloch is emi- 

^ " Wh^n wr wMy 'in It', wfl da nert mean |td^phicAt|y withm it—for that, hernj 
cxtcmiir, they obvioiisly lire rwt—but 'tn it^ im«nuM is they continue willy- 
niily to bne in ■ itate of ictive rrlitiniuhip w|ih ft. 
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dently characteristic of liroken-doun civili sea dons. Butp since the 
cultural element is the essence of a civilis^ation and the economic 
and political elements are relatively trivial manifestations of the 
life that it has in itj it follows that the most spectacular triumphs 
of econotnic and political radiation are imperfect and precarious. 

If we look at the cMnge from the standpoint of the primitive 
peoples, we shall express the same truth by saying that their 
mimesis of the broken-down civihxarion’s arts of peace comes to 
an end, but that they continue to imitate its improvements—^its 
technical gadgets—in the arts of industry, war and politics^ not 
in order that they may become one with it—which w^as their 
aspinition so long as it charmed them—but in order that they may 
the more effectively defend themselves against the violence which 
is by now its moat conspicuous characteristic. 

In our foregoing surv'ey of the experiences and reactions of 
mtemal proletariats w^e have seen how the path of violence has 
allured! them^ and also how^ in so far as they have yielded to this 
temptationji they have only brought disaster on themselves. The 
Theud^s and Judases inevitably perish with the sword; it is only 
when it follotvs a prophet of gentleness that the internal prole- 
tariat has a chance of taking its conquerors captive. ITie external 
proletariatj if it chooses (as it almost certainly will) to react with 
violence, is at no such disadvantage. Whereas the w^hole of the 
inte^al proletariat lies^ ejc hyp^thesi, within the dominant mino¬ 
rity s reach, some part at any rate of the external proletariat is 
^ beyond the effective range of the dominant minoritv's 
rn 11 nary action. In the contest that now ensues the broken-down 
civilisation radiates force instead of attracting mimesis. In these 
circumstances the nearer members of the external proletariat are 
likely to be conquered and added to the internal proletariat, but 
a point will be reached where the dominant minority's qualitativ'e 
superiority in milttary power is counterbalanced by the length of 
tts communications. 

^\hen this stage is reached it brings with it the completion of 
a change in the nature of the contact between the civilization in 
question and its barbarian neighbours. So long as a civilization 
is in growth, its home territory, where it prevails in full force, 
IS screened, as we hav'e secii:^ from the impact of unreclaiTned 
savagery by a broad threshold or buffer zone across which civiliza¬ 
tion sMdea into savagery in a long series of fine gradations. On 
the other hand, w'hen a civilization has broken down and fallen 
into schism and when the consequent hostilities between the 
dominant minority and the external proletariat have ceased to be 
a running fight and have settled down into trench warfare, w'c find 
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that the buffer zone has disappeared. The geographical transinon 
from Civilization to barbarism is now no longer gradual but is 
abrupt. To use the appropriate Latin tvords^ tvhich bring out 
both the kinship and the contrast between the two lyp^ con- 
lactp a limen or threshold, which was a zonCp has been replaced 
by a times or niilitary frontier^ which is a line that has length 
without breadth. Across this line a baffled dominant minority 
and an unconquered external proletariat now fece one another 
under arms; and this military front is a bar to the passage of all 
social radiation except that of military lechnique—an article of 
social exchange which makes for war and not for peace between 
those who give and lake it. 

The social phenomena which follow w hen this warfare hecomt^ 
stationary along a limes will occupy our attentiEjn later.* Here it 
is sufficient to mention the cardinal fact that this temporJiy and 
precarious balance of forces inevitably tikSp tvith the passage of 
timcp in favour of the barbarians. 

A Heltenic Instance 

'Fhe growth-phase of Hellenic history is rich in illustrations 
of the /imen or buffer zone with which the home territory of a 
healthily growing civilization tends to surround itself. Towards 
continental Europe the quintcs$€nce of Hellas shaded off^ north 
of *rhermopylaep into semi-IIellemc I'hessaly and, west of 
Delphi^ into semi-Hellenic Aetolia, and these in their turn were 
screened by the demi-semi^Henenisin of Macedonia acid Epirus 
from the undiluted barbarism of Thrace and Illyria. Towards 
.^sia MinoCj again, of diminishing Hellenism in the hinter¬ 

lands of the Greek cities of the Asiatic coast are represented by 
Caria, Lydia and Phrygia. On this Asiatic border we can see 
Hellenism taking its barbarian conquerors captive for the first 
time in the full light of history. The spell was so strong that, in 
the second quarter of the sixth century B.C., the conflict betw'^n 
Phi I Hellenes and Hcllenophobcs came to the forefront in Lydian 
politics; and, even when a Philhellenic aspirant to the f.ydian 
throne, Pantaleon, wras w^orsted by his half-brother Croesus, the 
protagonist of the anti-Hellenic party proved so impotent to swim 
against the pro-Hellenic tide that he ^came famous for being as 
generous a patron of Hellenic shrines as he a credulous con¬ 
sultant of fiellenic oracles. 

Even in the hinterlands overseas peaceful relations and gradual 
transitions seem to have been the mie. Hellenism spread rapidly 
in ibe hinterland of the Italian Magna Graeda, and the earliest 
* Sefi pp- 67S-701 of (his AbridKFmrnt. 
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finention of Romt in extant literature la a notice^ in a surviving 
fragment of a loat work frona the hand of Flato’$ pupilp Heracleides 
PofiticuSj in which this Latin commonwealth is described as ^a 
Hellenic dty“ (ttqXiv 

Thus on all the frinp;es of the Hellenic World in its growth stage 
w^e seem to see the gracious figure of Orpheus casting his spell 
upon the barbarians round about and even inspiring them to 
rehearse his ™gic music, on their own ruder instrumentSp to the 
still more primitive peoples of a farther hinterland. 'This idyllic 
picture vanishes in a trice, however, upon the Hellenic Civiliza¬ 
tion's brealedown. As the harmony breaks into a discord, the 
spell-bound listeners seem to awaken with a start; and, relapsing 
into their natural ferocity^ they now hurl themselves against the 
sinister man-at-arms who has emerged from behind the gentle 
prophel^s cloak. 

The militant reaction of the external proletariat to the break¬ 
down of the Hellenic Civilization was most violent and effective 
in Magna Graecia, W'here the Bruttians and Lucan ians began to 
pn^ upon the Greek cities and to occupy them one after another. 
Within a hundred years of the opening in 431 b.c. of a war which 
was hhc beginning of great evils for Hellas', the few remaining 
survivors among the foraierly prosperous communities of Magna 
Graccia were summoning condotderi from the motherland to 
Save them from being driven into the aea. And these erratic 
reinforcements were of such little avail for stemming the Oscan 
tide that the inflowing barbarians had already crossed the Straits 
of Messina before the w^hole movement was brought to an abrupt 
end by the intervention of the Oscans^ Hellenized Roman kins¬ 
men, Roman statesmanship and arms saved not merely Magna 
Gtaraa but the tvhole Italian Feninsub for Hellenism by raking 
the Oscans in the rear and imposing a common Roman Peace on 
Italian barbarians and Italiot Greeks alike. 

Thus the South Italian front between Hellenism and barbarism 
was w'tped out, and thercafier succcssis'e feats of Roman arms 
extended the dominion of the Hellenic dominant minority almost 
as far afield in Continental Europe and North-West Africa as It had 
already been extefided in Asia by Alexander of Macedon. But 
the effect of this military expansion was not to ehmlnate the anti- 
barbarian fronts but to add to thdr length and to their distance 
from the centre of power. For several centuries they were stabil¬ 
ised- but the disintegration of the society continued to run its 
CQui^ until at long last the barbarians broke through. 

We must now proceed to ask whether we can discern, in the 
external prolelarbt'a reaction to the pressure of the Hellenic 
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dominajit minority^ any symptoitis of a gentle as well as a violent 
response; and whether we can credit the external proletariat Avith 
any creative activities. 

At first sight it might seem that, in the Hellenic case at any rate, 
the answer to both questions must be in the negative. We can 
observ^e our antj-irellenic barbarian in various postures and 
positions. As Ariovisiua he is driven from the field by Caesar- 
as Arminius he holds his own against Augustus; as Odovacer he 
takes his revenge against Romulus Augustulua, But in all vrarfare 
there arc the three alternatives of defeat^ drawn battle and victory, 
and, in each alternative alike, violence monotonously rules and 
creativity is at a discount. We may be encouraged, however, to 
look farther by recalling that the internal proletariat also is apt 
to display an equal violence and an equal barrenness in its earlier 
reactions, while the gentleness which eventually expresses itself 
in such mighty wwks of creation as a higher religion" and a 
universal church usually requires both time and travail in order 
to gain the ascendancy. 

In the matter of gentleness, for example, we can at any rate 
perceive a certain dilTerence in degree in the violence of the 
different barbarian war-bands. The sack of Rome by the demi- 
scmi-IIcllcnized Visigoth Alaric in a d. 410 w'as a less merciless 
affair than the subsequent sack of the same city by the Vandals 
and Berbers in 455 or the sack which Rome might have suffered 
from Radagaisus in 40^. The relative gentleness of Alaric is dwelt 
upon by St. Augustine: 

^Thc dreaded atrocity of the barbiriana has showti itself bo mild in 
the event that churches providing ample room for asylum were designated 
by the conqueror and orders were given that in these sancruarics 
nobody should be smitten with the sword and nobody carried away 
captive. Indeed, many prisoners were brought to these churches by 
soft-hearted enemies to receive their liberty, while none were dragged 
out of them by merctless enemies in order to be enslaved/' 

And there is the curious evidence relating to Alaric‘3 brother- 
in-law and successor Atawulf that is reported by August ine^s 
disciple Orosiufl on the authority of "a gentleman from Narbonne 
who had had a distinguished military career under ihe Emperor 
Theodosius". 

"This gentleman told m that at Nsrbonne be had bceomc extremely 
intimate with Atawulf, and that he had often been told by him—and 
this with aJl the earnestness of a witness giving evidence—the story of 
his own life, which was often on the lips of this barbarian of abounding 
spirit^ vitality and genius. .According to Auwulf*s own story, he had 
■ Sl Aujiintinc; Ik Ckitait Dn, Bk. I, ch. 7. 
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life iiyith an rager craving to wip^ out mennory of the name 
of Rome* with the idea of turning the whole Roman domain into an 
empire that should be—^and be known as—the Empire of the Gotha. 
.. . In time, however, C3tpentncc had convinced him that on the one 
hand the Gotha were utterly disqualified by their nncanttolled barba^ 
rity for a life under the rule of law, while on the other hand it would 
be a crime to haniah the rule of law from the life of the state, since the 
state ce^cs to be itself when law ceases to reign in it. When Atawulf 
had divined this truth, he had made up his mind that he would at any 
rate make a bid fer the glory, that was within hb reach, of using the 
vifa la ty of the Goths for the reslciration of the Roman name to all—and 
perhaps more than all-^its ancient greatness/* 

^ 1 his passage \$ the locm classictis for evidence of a change from 
vtolence to gentleness in the ethos of the flcllenic external prole¬ 
tariat and in the light of it we can identify certain accompanying 
symptoms of spiritual creativity^ or at any rate originality^ in 
partially reclaimed barbarian soub, 

Atawulf himself, for example, like his brother-in-law Alaric, 
a Christian. But his Christianity was not the Christianity of 
? Catholic Church. On the European front 

the barbarian invaders of that generation, in so far as they w'ere 
not still paganSi were xVrians, and^ although their origiriial con¬ 
version to A nanism rather than Catholicism had been the result 
of chance, their subsequent fidelity to Arianism, after that heresy 
had lost Its temporary vogue within the Christianixed Hellenic 
\VorId, was th^e result of deliberate preference. Their Arianism 
vvas henceforth a badge, deliberately w'om and sometimes inso- 
ently displayed, of the conquerors* social disdnction from the 
conquered population. This Arianism of the majority of the 
eutomc Ruccessor^statcs of the Roman Empire pe rststed through¬ 
out the greater part of the interregnum period, a.d, 
ope jregorj' the Great (a.d. 590-604)^ w'ho, perhaps more than 
any other single man, may be regarded as the founder of the new 
civ ilisation of Western Christendom which arose out of the void, 
played a part in bringing this Arlan chapter of barbarian historv 

^ri Catholicism the Lombard queen, 

Iheodelinda. The franks were never .\rians but, at the con¬ 
version of t lovis and his baptism at Reims (a.d. 406), passed 
straight from paganism to Catholicism, a choice which powerfully 
assisted them to surv ive the interregnum and to build a state which 
political foundation-stone of the new dvilExation, 

>^i]e an Arianism which its barbarian converts had taken as 
they found It thus eventually became the distinctive badge of these 
particular bands of barbarians, there were other barbarians on 
' Owiui, P.; ^A-rrnm Pagattot, Bl(, VIT, qh. 43, 
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olher frontiers of the Empire who showed in iheir religious life 
a certain originality, inspired by something more positive than 
pride of caste. On the frontiers of the British Isks the barbarians 
of hhc Celtic rringe\ who had been converted to a Catholic and not 
to an Arian Christianity, re-moulded this to fit their own barbarian 
heritage^ and on the frontier facing the Aniinan section 0/ the 
.Afrasian Steppe the trans-frontier barbarians showed originality in 
a still higher degree. In the creative soul of Muhammad the radia¬ 
tion of Judaism and Cliristianity was transmuted into a spiritual 
force which discharged itself in the new ^higher religion^ of Islam* 

If we carry' our investigations a stage farther back^ we shall find 
that these religious reactions that we have just recorded were not 
the first that had been evoked from these primitive peoples by 
the radiation of the Hellenic Civilization. All genuinely and com¬ 
pletely primitive religion is^ in one guise or another^ a cull of 
fertility. A primitive community mainly worships its own pnj- 
creative power as displayed in the begetdrig of children and in 
the production of food, and the worship of destructive powers is 
either absent or subordinate. But, since the rclEgion of primitive 
man is always a faithful reflection of his social conditions, a revolu¬ 
tion in his religion is bound to lake place when his social life is 
violently deranged by being brought into contact with an alien 
body social that is both close and hostile - and this is w-hat happens 
when a primitive community which has been gradually and peace¬ 
fully absorbing the beneficent influenep of a growing civilization 
tragically loses sight of the gracious figure of Orpheus with his 
enchanting lyre and finds itself brusquely confrontedp instead* 
by the ugly and menacing countenance of the dominant minority 
of a civilization that has broken down. 

In this event the primitive community is transformed into a 
fragment of an external proletariat, and in this situation there is 
a revolutionary inversion of the relative importance of the pro- 
creative and destructive activities in the barbarian community's 
life. War now becomes the commimity'^s all-absorbing occupation* 
and, w'hcn war thus becomes more lucrative, as well as more excit- 
ingp than the t rivial round and common task of food-getting, how 
can Demcter or even Aphrodite hope to hold her owti against 
Ares as the supreme expression of the divine? 'the god is re¬ 
fashioned as the leader of a divine war-band. ^\ e have come across 
divinities of this barbaric strain in the Olympian Pantheon vyhich 
was worshipped by the Achaean external proletariat of the Minoan 
thalassocracy; and we have seen that these deified brigands of 
Olympus have their counterparts in the denizens of xAsgard* who 
were worshipped by the Scandinavian external proletariat of the 
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Carolingian Empire. Another pantheon of ihe same kind was 
worshipped by the Teutonic barbarians beyond the European 
frontier of the Roman Empire before their conversion to Arianlsm 
and the evocation of these predatory divinities in 
their militarized worshippers' own image must be reckoned as a 
creative work that has to be placed to the credit of the Teutonic 
external proletariat of the Hellenic World, 

Having gleaned these wisps of creative activity in the field of 
re i^on, can we^ add to our slender harvest by drawing upon 
SM ogy Once a^in ? The 'higher religions' which are the glorious 
isTOvenes of the mtcmal prolelariata are notoriously associated 
with a sh^ of creative activities in the field of art. Have the 
low'cr religions of the external proletariat any corresponding 
works of art to show? t- fr 


The ^swer is certainly in the affirmative; for, as soon as we 
try to visualize the Olympian gods, we see them as they are por- 
trayed m the Homem; epic. This poetry is associated with that 
religion as inseparably as Gregorian pjainsong and Gothic atchi- 
tecrure are asswiated with medieval Western Catholic Christiaiuty. 
And the Greek epic poetiy of Ionia has its counterpart in the 
eu oruc ei^ pMtry of England and in the Scandinavian saga 
of Iceland The Scandinavian saga is bound up with Asgard, and 
the English epic—of w^ich Beijsudf is the principal surviving 
mostcrpiece-wjih Woden and his divine as the Homeric 

In poetry is the most 

cbaractenstic and distinguished product of the reactions of 
exter^l proJetanats the only tl, dtl ^vhich their ordeals 

have bequeathed to humanity. No poetry that is the offspring of 

and unw'ean/ing splendour 

and the mihlm poignancy** of Homer, 

' r™ P“‘Ty. and it would 

be easy to add to this list and to show each example to be the 

lotion of an external proletariat to the civilization with which it 
h« conrie mto conflict. For example, the Ckanum de Roland is 
the creation of the European wing of the external proletariat of the 
Synac univei^l state. The French semi-barbariaj Crusaders who 
Pyrenacan front of the Andalusian Umavyad 
eleventh century of the Christian Era have 
inspired a work of art which is the parent of all the poetry that has 

T"'^ in any of the vemacularTanguages 

in histone importance as signally as it surpasses it in literary merit.'i 
h t. S«,d, M.. T„„b- d„,., „ r„ „.w„ Wm, 
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(S) EXTERNAL PROLETARIATS OF TUK WESTERN 
WORLD 

When we come to the history of the relations between our ovvn 
Western World and the primitive societies which it has encoun¬ 
tered, we can discern an early stage in tvhich^ like Hellenism in its 
growth-phase. Western Christendom won converts through the 
attraction of its chamn. The most signal of these early converts 
were the members of the abortive ScanJtnavian Civilisation, who 
eventually succumbed—in their native lairs in the far north and 
in their distant settlements in Iceland, as well as in their encan^p- 
ments on Christian ground in the Danelaw and in Normandy— 
to the spiritual prowess of the civilization they had been assailing 
by force of arms. The contemporary conversion of the Nomad 
Magyars and forest-dwelling Poles was equally spontaneous, yee 
this early age of Western expansion is also marked by violent 
aggressions far surpassing the occasional subjugations and evic¬ 
tions of primitive neighbours chargeable to the score of the early 
Hellenes. We have Charlemagne's crusades against the Saxons 
and, tw^o centuries later, the crusades of the Saxons against the 
Slavs between the Elbe and the Oder; and these atrocities were 
capped, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, by the exter- 
ndnation of the Prussians beyond the Vistula at the hands of the 
Teutonic Knights. 

On the north-western frontier of Christendom the same story 
repeats itself. 'J'he first chapter is the peaceful conver$ion of the 
English by a band of Roman missioriaries, but this is followed by 
the coercion of the Far Western Christians by a series of turns of 
the screw which began with the decision of the Synod of Whitby 
in A,D, 664 and culminated in the armed Invasion of Ireland by 
Henry H of England, with Papal approv-al, in 1171. Nor is this 
the end of the story. Habits of 'frightfulness', acquired by the 
English in their prolonged aggression against the remnants of the 
Celtic Fringe in the Highlands of Scotland and the bogs of Ireland, 
were carri^ across the Atlantic and practised at the expense of 
the North American Indians, 

In the expansion of our Western Civilization over the whole 
planet in recent centuries the impetus of the expanding body has 
been so strong, and the disparity of resources between it and its 

with the exicoiil ptvIctAfilUl ot *11 the dvilizdlionjir J have omined aJt thcat 
Qlhcre, anil urai^ht to concluding tectiQH on the external prole- 

tanaU of our Society. I need nOI iay, nor apalo^izc for the fact, that 

I have! ebeu-htre, ihou^h leia dniEdcally, followed a iunjlar plan. Forcxamptc, 
in hia chapter on the internal pralelaruu, Mr+ Toynbee cXiminw them all. 

I have oimtied ibout half of them, rttaininjr the half which itemed to prcseiii 
Enoit ftaturei ol interest,—E ditor. 
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primitive antagonists extreme, that the movement has swept on 
unchecked until it ha$ reached, nor an unstable times hut a ter* 
mifsns in the form of a natural frontier. In this world-wide Western 
otfensive against the rear-guard of the primiEive societies^ exter¬ 
mination or eviction or subjugation has been the rule and conver¬ 
sion the exception. Indeed, Ave can count on the fingers of one 
hand the primitive societies that our modem Western Society has 
taken into partnership with itself. There are the Scottish High¬ 
landers, one of those rare enclaves of untamed barbarians be¬ 
queathed to the modem Western World by a medieval Western 
Christendom; there are the Maoris of New Zealand; and there 
are the Araucanians in the barbarian hinterland of the Chilean 
province of the Andean universal state, with whom the Spaniards 
have had to deal since the Spanish conquest of the Inca Empire, 

The test case is the history of the incorporation of the Scottish 
Highlanders after the failure of these WTiite barbarians* last kick 
against the pricks in the Jacobite rising of 1745; for the social gulf 
betAveen a Dr* Johnson or a Horace Walpole and the war-bands 
which catTEcd Prince Charlie to Derby w'as probably not much 
less difficult to bridge than the gulf between the European settlers 
in New Zealand or Chile and the Mauris or Araucanians. At the 
present day the great-great-grandchildren of Prince Charlie's 
Avarriots are undoubtedly of one standardi^^ed social 
substance with the descendants of those bewigged and powdered 
LoAvIanders and Englishmen Avho were the victors in the last round 
of a struggle that reached its end barely tAvo hundred years ago; so 
much so that the very nature of the stmggle has been transformed 
out of all recognition by popular mythology. The Scots have 
nearly persuaded the English, if not themselves, that the Highland 
tartan—Avhich the citizens of Edinburgh in a.d, 1700 regarded very 
much as the citizens of Boston at the same date regarded the 
feathered headgear of an Indian chief—is the national dreas of 
Scotland; and Lowland confectioners nowsell * Edinburgh Rock^ in 
tartan-covercd cartons. 

Such barbarian timUes as are to be found in the Westernizcii 
World of our own day are legacies from non-Western civilizations 
not yet completely absorbed into the Western body social. Among 
these, the North-West Frontier of India is of outstanding interest 
and importance, at any rate to the citizens of the particular Western 
parochial state that h^s taken it upon itself to proA'ide a univ'crsal 
stale for the disintegrating Ilindu Civilization, 

During the Ilindu lime of troubles {cirea a.d, 1175-1575) this 
frontier Avas broken through again and again by T'lirkisb and 
Iranian leaders of pn!datoi7 war-bunds. It was sealed for a time 
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by tht establishment in the Hindu VVurld of a universal state 
represented by the Mughal Raj, When the Fax Mo^aUca pre¬ 
maturely dissolved at the beginning of the eighteenth century of 
the Christian Eni, the barbarians who rushed in—td conieod for 
the possession of the carcass with the Marathi protagonists of a 
militant Hindu reaction against an alien universal slate—were the 
East Iranian Rohillas and Afghans; and when Akbar's work was 
rc-performed by other alien hands and the Hindu universal state 
w'a^ re-established in the shape of a EKtish Raj, the defence of the 
North-West Frontier proved to be By far the heaviest of all the 
frontier commitments that the British einpire-builders in India 
had to take over. Various frontier policies have been tried, and 
none of them has proved entirely satisfactory'. 

I'hc first alternative which the British empire-builders essayed 
was to conquer and annex outright the whole of the East Iranian 
threshold of the Hindu World right up to the line along which the 
Mughal Raj, at its apogee+ had marched with its otvn Uzbeg 
successor-states in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and with the Safawi 
Empire in Western Iran. I'he adventurous reconnaissances which 
W'ere carried out, from 1851 onw’ards^ by Alcsandcr Burnes, w'ere 
followed by the still more hazardous step of dispatching a Bmish- 
Indian military force to Afghanistan in 1838; but this ambitious 
attempt at a 'totalitarian' solution of the North-West Frontier 
problem had a disastrous ending. For, in the first flush of their 
triumphantly successful conquest of all India, south-^east of the 
Indus basin, between 1799 and 1S18, the British empire-builders 
had over-estimated their own strength and under^estimated the 
vigour and effectiveness uf the resistance that their aggression 
would provoke among the untamed barbarians whom they were 
now proposing to subdue; In fact the operation ended, in 1841-24 
in a disaster of greater magnitude than the Italian disaster in the 
Abyssinian highlands in tSgfi. 

Since ihis resounding failure the British ambition to make a 
permanent conquest of the highlands has never been more than 
tentatively revived, and the variations of frontier policy since the 
conquest of the Panjab in 1S49 have been tactical rather than 
strategic. 1 lere, in fact, we have a limes of the same political order 
as the Rhine-Danube frontier of tiic Roman Empire during the 
opening centuries of the Christian Era^ If and when the British- 
Indian dominant miiioriW yield to the persuasions of the Hindu 
internal proletariat and quit the scene of their increasingly thank¬ 
less labours, it will be interesting to see what this emancipated 
internal proletariat, when it is master in its own bouse, finds itself 
able to make of the NortJi-Wesi rroiitier problem. 
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If we now ask ourselves whether ihe extetnaJ proletariats gccic- 
rated by our Western Society at various stages of its hJstor>' in 
dilTerent quarters of the world have been stimulated by their 
ordeals to any acts of creativity in the spheres of poetry and 
religion, wc shall at once be reminded of the brilliant creative 
work of those barbarian rear-guards in the Celtic Fringe and in 
Scandinavia whose attempts to give birth to civilizations on their 
own account were rendered abortive by their defeat in their 
struggle with the nascent civilization of Western Christendom. 
'I’hese encounters have been discussed in this Study already in 
another connexion, and we may pass on at once to consider the 
extemaJ proletariats generated by an expanding Western World 
in the Modem Age. In reconnoitring this broad landscape, we 
will content ourselves with a single example of barbarian crisativity 
in each of the two spheres in which we have leamt to look for it. 

In the poetic field w'e may take note of the 'heroic* poetry which 
was cultivated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the 
Christian Era by the Bosniak barbarians beyond the souLh-eastem 
frontier of the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy. This example is 
interesting because at first sight it seems an exception to the rule 
tliat the external proletariat of a disintegrating civilization is not 
apt to be stimulated to the creation of 'heroic' poetry until the 
civilization in question has passed through its universal state and 
fallen into an interregnum w^hich gives opportunity for a barba- 
rian V^lkerwanderung^ But the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy, 
w^hich^ from the standpoint of London or Paris, was no more 
tl^n one among several parochial Powers in a politically divided 
Western World, had all the appearance and properties of a 
Western universal state in the eys^ of its own subjects and also 
in those of its non-Westem neighbours and adversaries, against 
whom it served as a ^carapace' or shield for the whole body of a 
W estern Christian Society whose sheltered members remained un- 
appreciative beneficiaries of the Monarchy's oecumenical mission* 
The Bcisniaks were a rear-guard of the Continental European 
barbajians w'ho had previously had to endure the unusual—^and 
unusually painful—experience of being taken between the fires 
of rwo aggressive dvilizatlons, those of W'estern and of Orthodox 
Christendom. 'ITie radiation of the Orthodox Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion, which had been the first to reach the Bosniaks, had been 
rejected by them in its onhodox form, and had only been able 
to insinuate itself in the schismatic guise of Bogomilism- This 
heresy had drawm upon them the hostile attentions of both 
Christian civilizations, and in these circumstances they had wel* 
corned the arrival of the Muslim "Osmanlis, abandoned their 
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fiogomltism and 'turned Turk' $0 far aa religion was concerned. 
Thereafter* under Ottoman protection* these Jugoslav converts 
to Islam took to playing, on the Ottoman side of the Ottoman- 
Hapsburg frontier, the same part as was played on the Hapsburg 
side by Jugoslav Christian refugees from the territories which 
had fallen under Ottoman rule. The two opposing sets of Jugo- 
slas^s found an identioil occupation in raiding, on the one side the 
Ottoman Empire and on the other side the Hapsburg Monarchy; 
and on the same fertile soil of border w'arfare two independent 
schools of ‘heroic’ poetry* both using the Serbo-Croat language* 
grew up and flourished side by side, apparently without exercising 
any inHuence on one another. 

Our example of external-proletarian creativity in the religious 
field comes from a very different quarter, namely the nineteenth- 
century frontier of the United States over against the Red Indians. 

It is remarkable that the North American Indians should have 
been capable of making any creative religious response at all to the 
challenge of European aggression, seeing that they were almost 
continuously 'on the run' from the moment of the arrival of the first 
English settlers down to the crushing of the last Indian attempt at 
armed resistance in the Sioux War of i S90, two hundred and eighty 
years later, and It is still more remarkable that this Indian response 
should have been of a gentle character. We should rather have ex¬ 
pected the Indian vvar-bands either to create a pagan religion In their 
Own likeness—an Iroquois Olympus or Aagard^or else to adopt the 
most militant elements in the Calviniscie Protestantism of their 
assailants. How'cver* a series of prophets, from the anonymous 
Delaware Prophet of a.d. 1762 to Wovoka who arose about a.d. 
1885 in Nevada, preached a gospel of quite another kind. 1 hey 
preached peace and urged thetr disciples to renounce the use of all 
the technical material ’improvements^ that they had acquired^fmm 
their w’hite enemies,* beginning with the use of fire-arms. ‘I hey 
proclaimed that* if their teaching w'ere foliowed^ the Indians were 
destined to a life of bliss in an earthly paradise in which the living 
w^ould be rejoined by the soula of their ancestors, and that this 
Red Indian Messianic Kingdom was not to be conquered with 
tomahawks* much less with bullets. What results would have 
followed the adoption of such teaching we cannot say; it proved 
too hard and too high for the barbarian warriors to whom it was 
addressed, but in these gleams of gentle light on a dark and grim 
horizon w'e catch an arresting glimpse of tne Tiaturakltr 

Christiana in the bosom of primitive man. 

‘ There ii m obvious p€n\\t\ htre with ihw tKadwthi movement in 
£ditoii- 
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At the present moment it looks ^ though, for the few antique 
barb:inaii communities that remain on the the only chance 
of survival lies in adopting the tactics of the Abotriie$ and Lithua¬ 
nians whOfc in the medieval chapter of the historv of our Western 
expansion^ had the foresight to anticipate a forcible by a voluntary 
conversion to the culture of an aggressive civilization which 
too^ strong for them to resist In our latter-day remnant of an 
antique barbarian world there are still standing out tts'^o closely 
beleaguered fastnesses of barbarism in each of A^hich an enter¬ 
prising barbarian war-lord lias been making a determined effort 
to save a perhaps not yet quite hopeless situation by bunching 
a vigorous cultural offensive-defensive. 

In North-Eastern Iran it seems possible that the North-West 
Frontier problem of India may finally be solvedp not by any drastic 
action against the untamed barbarians on the Indian side of the 
Indo-Afgl^n frontier, bur rather by the voluntary Westernization 
of Afghanistan itselL For if this Afghan endeavour were to achieve 
success, one of its effects aa'ouM be to* place the war-bands on the 
Indian aide between tw^o fires and thereby make their position 
ultimately untenable. 1 he Westernizing movemenl in Afghani¬ 
stan was launched by King Am^aliah (a.d. 1919-29) with a radical 
excej^ of zeal which coat the royal revolutionary his throne; but 
Amanallah^s pei 3 onaI fiasco is less significant than the fact that 
this check ha$ not proved fatal to the movement. By 1929 the 
process of Westernization had gone too far for the people of 
Afghanistan to put up with the unmitigated barbarian reaction 
^rigand-rebel Bacha-i-Sakka; and under the rt^ime of 
King Nadir and his successor the Westernizing process has been 
unobtrusively resumed. 

But the Outstanding W^esternizer of a beleaguered barbarian 
fastness is ^\bd-aUL 4 zTz Al Sa^tidp the King of the Najd and the 
Hijaz: a soldier and statesman who, since 1901+ has raised himself 
out of the political exile into which he was born until he has made 
himself master of aU xArabia west of the Rub^al-Khali and north 
of the Yamani kingdom of San'a, As a barbarian war-lord Ibn 
Sa ud may be compared in point of enlightenment AAith the Visigoth 
Atawulf, He has apprehended the potency of modem Western 
scientific technique and has shown a discerning eve for 

applif.’ations of it artesian tvelb and motor-cars and aeroplanes_ 

that are particularly effective in the Central Arabian Steppe Hut 
above all he has seen that the indispensable foundation for a 
Western way of life is law and order 

When the last obstinate enclave has been eliminated, in one 
way or another, from the cultural map of a ^Vestemixed World, 
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shall we be able to congratulate oumh<r$ oit having seen the last 
of barbarism itaolfl A complete elimination of the barbarism of 
the external proletariat would warrant no more than a tnild elation, 
since we have convinced oor$dvcs (if there is any virtue in this 
Study) that the destruction which has overtaken a number of civili- 
aations in ihe has never been the work of any external agency, 
but has ah^'ays been in the nature of an act of suicide* 

'We are betrayed by what is false within/’ The familiar barba¬ 
rians of the antique type may have been effectively wiped out of 
existence through the elimination of the last remaining no-man's- 
land beyond anti-barbarian frontiers which have now been carried 
up to the limits set by physical nature on every front in the world. 
But this unprecedented triumph will have profited us nothing if 
the barbarians, in the hour of their extinction beyond the frontiers, 
have stolen a march on us by re-emerging in our midst. And is it 
not here that w'e find our barbarians embattled to-day f 'Ancient 
civilizations "were destroyed by imported barbarians; w'e breed 
our own/i Have w^e not seen, in our generation, a host of nco- 
barbarian ^var-bands recruited under our very eyes in one country 
after another—and these in the hearti and not on the outskirts, of 
what has hitherto been a Christendom? \Vliat else but barbarians 
in spirit were the fighting-men in these Fasm di Ctmhuuimettto 
and these Sturmahteitungen} Were they not taught that they were 
the stepchildren of the society out of whose bosom they came and 
that, as an aggrieved party with a score to pay off* they were 
morally entitled to conquer "a place in the sun" for themselves by 
the ruthless use of force? And is not this precisely the doctrine 
that the war-lords of the estemaJ proletariat—the Genscrics and 
the Attilas—have always proclaimed to their warriors as they hat'e 
led them to plunder some world whieh+ through its owm fault, l^s 
lost the pow'er to defend itself? Black shirts and not black skins 
w'ere assuredly the badges of barbarism in the Italo-Abyssinian 
^var of 1935—6+ and the black-shirted barbarian is a more appalling 
portent than the black-skin w^hom he has made his ptey, 1 he 
black-$hirt w'aa a portent because he was deliberately sinntng 
against inherited lights, and he was a menace because^ for the 
commission of his sin, he had at his disposal an inherited tech¬ 
nique w^hich he was free to divert from God^s to the Devil's service* 
But in arriving at this conclusion w^e have not yet dug down to 
the root of the matter^ for we have not yet asked ourselves what 
the source might he from which thi* Italian nco-barbarism was 
derived, 

^ Meredith, G. r Cnirr. 

Inge, VV. a.: 27rf 1dm p. 13 . 
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Mussolini once declared tirat he thought ‘for Italy as the great 
Englishmen who have made the British Empire have thought for 
England, as the great French colonizers have thought for France’.' 
Before ive dismiss with contempt this Italian caricature of the 
deeds of our own forebears, we should reflect that a caricature may 
be an illuminating portrait. In the repulsive countenance of the 
Italian neo-barbarian apostate from the path of civilization we 
may be compelled to confess a recognition of some of the features 
of much-admired English models—a Clive, a Drake and a 
Haw'kins. 

But must we not pursue our importunate question still farther? 
Ought we not to remind ourselves that, on the evidence presented 
in this chapter, the dominant minorities are found to be the 
original aggressors in the warfare between dominant minorities 
and external proletariats? We have to remember that the annals 
of this warfare between ‘civilization’ and ‘barbarism’ have been 
W'ritten almost exclusively by the scribes of the ‘civilized’ camp. 
The classic picture of the external proletarian carry'ing his barba- 
cptis fire and slaughter into the fair domain of some unoffending 
ci%'ilization is therefore likely to be no objective presentation of 
the tmth but an expression of the ‘civilized’ party’s resentment 
at being made the target of a counter-attack which he has himself 
provoked. The complaint against the barbarian, as drafted by his 
mortal enemy, amoiints perhaps to little more than; 

Cet animal est tris mechant: 

Quand on I’attaque, i! »e defend t* 

(6) ALIEN AND INDIGENOUS INSPIRATIONS 
A Widening of //orfzoRS 

At the very beginning of this Study, after having argued, from 
the example of English history, that the history of a national 
state was not intelligible taken by itself and apart from the doings 
of the rest of its kind, we made the assumption that the groups 
of kindred oommunitia which we called societies—and which we 
found to be societies of a particular species known as civilizations 
—would prove to be ‘intelligible fields of study’, In other words, 
we assumed that the course of the life of a civilization was self- 
determined, $0 that it could be studied and understood in and by 
itself, without requiring constant allowance for the play of alien 
social forces. This assumption has been borne out by our study 

' in ui interview Kiven ta the French publieiil M. de Kenllie, 

qiMted m tht Timer, tel Auauit. rqjs, 

♦ 'Ih^otUira p. K,*; L*) MinagtrU. 
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of the geneses of civilisations and of their gro^vthsp and so far it 
has not been refuted by our study of their breakdowns and dis¬ 
integrations. For^ although a disintegrating society may split into 
fragments, each of these fragments turns out to be a chip of the 
old block. Even the estemal proletariat is recruited from ele¬ 
ments within the disintegrating society's field of radiation. At 
the same time* however, our surv'ey of the several fractions of 
societies in disintegration—and this is true not only of eTctcrnal 
proletariats but of internal proletariats and dominant minorities as 
well—has frequently required u$ to take alien as well as indigenous 
agents into account. 

It has^ in fact» become clear that, while the definition of a 
society as "an intelligible field of study' c^n be accepted almost 
w'ithout qualification so long as it is still Jn growth^ this definition 
can only be maintained with reser^^ations w^hen we come to the 
disintegration stage. True though it be that the breakdowns of 
civiliaadoria are due to an Insvard loss of self-determination and 
not to any external blows^ it is not true that the process of dis¬ 
integration through which a broken-down dvilization has to pass 
on its w'ay to dissolution is equally intelligible without reference to 
external agencies and activities. In the study of the life of a 
civilization in the disintegration stage the ^intelligible field* has 
proved to be distinctly wider than the ambit of the single society 
under observ-adon. This means that, in the process of disinte¬ 
grating, the substance of a body soda! tends not merely to split 
into the three components that we have just been studying but also 
to resume its liberty to enter into new combinations w^ith elements 
derived from foreign bodies^ Thus we arc now finding that the 
ground on which we took our stand at the beginning of this Study, 
and which has stood firm so far^ is slipping away from under our 
feet. At the beginning tve chose civilizations for the objects of 
our Study just because they presented the appearance of being 
'intelligible fields" which lent themselves singly to being studied 
in isolation. We now find ourselves already on the move from 
this standpoint towards a different one which we shall have to 
take up when we examine the contacts of civilizations with one 
another.^ 

Meanwhile, it will be convenient at this point to distinguish 
and compare the respective effects of the alien and tndigenou:s 
inspirations that can be discerned in the activities of the several 
fractions into which the body social of a society in disinte^tion 
is divided. We shall find that, in the works of a dominant minority 
and an external proletariat, an alien inspiration is apt to result in 
1 S(« pp- 7S2-9S oJ thif Abridfi^ncnt. 
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discord and destnjicliqn, whertas in the works of an internal prole¬ 
tariat it is apt to produce the exactly opposite effects of harmony 
and creation. 

Dominant Minoriiiei and Exttmal Fraktanats 

We have seen that universal states are usually provided by 
dominant minorities indigenous to the society for which they 
perform this high-handed service. These indigenous empire- 
builders may be frontiersmen from the outer edge of the world 
upon which ^cy confer the blessing of peace through the imposi¬ 
tion of political unily; but this origin does not in itself convict 
them of having any alien tinge in their culture. We have^ however, 
also noted cases in which the moral debl^cle of the dominant mino¬ 
rity has been so rapid that, by the time when the disintegrating 
society has been ripe for entering a universal state^ there has no 
longer been any remnant of the dorrunant minority still possessed 
of the empire-building virtuesK in such cases the task of providing 
a univer^L state U not usually allotvcd to remain unperformed. 
Some alien empire-builder $teps into the breach and performs 
for the ailing society the task that ought to h^ve been performed 
by native hands. 

All universal states, alien and indigenous alikep are apt to be 
accepted with thankfulness and resignation^ if not with enthusiasm; 
they are at any rate an irnprovement, in a material sense, upon 
the time of troubles that has preceded them. But as time passes 
a new king' arises ‘who knew not Joseph^; in plain language, 
the time of troubles and the memory of its horrors recedes into 
a forgotten past, and the present—in which the universal state 
extends over the entire social landscape—comes to be judged as a 
thing in Itself irrespective of its historical context. At this stage 
the fortunes of indigenous and alien universal states diverge The 
indigenous universal state, whatever its real merits, tends to be¬ 
come more and more acceptable to its subjects and is more and 
more regarded as the only possible social framework for their life. 
1 he alien universal state, on the other hand, becomes more and 
more unp&pkr* Its subjects are more and more offended by its 
alien qualities and shut their eyes more and more firmly to the 
useful service which it has performed and perhaps still is per¬ 
forming for them. ^ 

An obvious pair of universal states for the illustration of this 
contrast IS the Roman Empire which provided an indigenous 
universal state for the Hellenic World and the British Raj which 
fes prodded the second of two alien umvenal states for the 
Hmdu Civilization. Many quotations could be collected to 
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illustrate the love and veneration with Avhich the latter-day subjects 
of the Roman Empire ntgarded that inshtutionj even after it had 
ceased to perform its task with tolerable efficiency and when it 
\%'as in manifest dissolution. Perhaps the most striking of these 
tributes is a passage in the poem De C&fisulniu SiHtchottis written 
in Latin hexameters by Claudtaji of Alexandria in a.d. 400. 

She—prouder boast than other conquerors knew— 

Gently her i^ptives to her bosom drew; 

Mother not inislresst made the thrall her kin 
And 'ncath her wing called all the nations in+ 

Who owfi3j and owes not to her parent sway^ 

His civick rights in utmost lands to-day 

It would be easy to prove that the British Raj has been in many 
respects a more benevolent and al$o perhaps a more beneficent 
institution than the Roman Empire, but it would be hard to find 
a Claudiaji in any of the Alexandrias of Hindustan, 

If we look at the history of other alien universal states, w'e shall 
observe the $^e mounting tide of hostile feeling among their 
subjects as we find in British India, The alien Syriac universal state 
imposed by Cyrus on the Babylonic Society w'as so bitterly hated 
by the time it had completed the second century of its existence 
that in 331 h,Cp the Babylonian priests were prepared to give 
an effusive welcome to the equally alien conqueror Alexander of 
Macedoni as in our day certain extreme nationalists in India might 
have been prepared to welcome a Clive from Japan, In Orthodox 
Christendom the alien Pax Ott&mamm which had been ^velcomed 
in the first quarter of the fourteenth century of the Chnslian Era 
by the Greek adherents of the founder of the Otloman common¬ 
wealth on the Asiatic shores of the Sea of Marmara had become 
an object of loathing to the Greek nationalists of A,J>, iS^t^ The 
passage of five centuries had produced among Greeks a change of 
sentiment which was the exact inverse of the change in Gaul 
from the Romano-phobia of a Vercingetorix to the Romano-philia 
of a Sidonius Apoilinaris. 

Another prominent example of the hatr^ aroused by empire- 
builders of an alien culture is the animosity of the Chinese to-^ 
wards the Mongol conquerors w^ho pro'vidcd a distracted Far 
Eastern World with a sorely needed universal 5tate> and this 
animosity might appear to present a curious contrast to the toitt- 
ance with which the same society accepted two-and-a-half rentunea 
of Manchu domination at a later period, TTie explanation is to 
be found in the fact that the Manchus w'ere backwoodsmen of 

* Tnfislitiofi bf R, A. Knox, in Thw Making &/ Wtti^ Eurtfpiy by C, R- I*, 
FlelcKtr* p, j. 
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the Far Eastern World who were not contaminated by any alien 
Culture, whereas the hilongols’ barbarism w’as mitigated • howe^'er 
slightly, by a tincture of Syriac culture derived from Nestorian 
Christian pioneers and by an open-minded readiness to enlist the 
services of able and experienced men whatever their provenance. 
That this is the real explanation of the unpopularity of the Mongol 
regime in China is made plain by Marco Polo's account of 
explosive contacts between the Chinese subjects and the Orthodox 
Christian soldiers and Muslim administrators of the Mongol 
Khaqin. 

It was perhaps a tincture of Sumeric culture that made the 
rlyksos intolerable to their Egyptiac $ubject3^ whereas the sub- 
sequent intrusion of the completely barbarian Libyans was 
accepted without resentment. In fact, w'c can venture to formulate 
Mmcthing like a general social law to the effect that barbarian 
invaders who present themselves free from any alien cultural 
Uint are apt to make their fortunes, while those who. before their 
V olkerwandcrung, have acquired either an alien or a heretical 
tmgc must go out of their way to purge themselves of it if they are 
to escape the otherwise inevitable doom of being either ejected or 
exterminated. 

To take undiluted barbarians first: the Aryas and the Hittites 
and the Achaean^, each of whom invented a barbarian panthfnn 
of their own during their sojourn on the threshold of a civjJizationj 
and who persisted in this barbarian worship after they had broken 
through and i^de their conquests, each also succeeded, notwith- 
Standing this invincible ignorance\ in founding new civilizations: 
me mdic, the Hittite and the Hellenic. Again, the Frankish and 
English and Scandinavian and PoUsh and Magyar converts from 
a native paganism to Western Catholic Christianity secured the 
opportunity to play full, and even leading, parts in the building 
up of Western Chnstendom. On the other hand the Hyksos 
worshippeia of Set were evicted from the Egyptiac World and 
the Mongols were evicted from China. 

An exception to our rule would seem to be presented by the 
Pi^tive Muslim Arabs. Here w^s a group of barbarians, 
belonging to the external proletariat of the HeUenic Society who 
achieved a high degree of success in the Valkerw^mdening which 
accompanied the dissolution of that society in spite of the fact 
that they clung to their own barbarian travesty of Syriac religion 
instead of adopting the Monophysite Christianity of their subjects 
in the provinces that they wrested from the Roman Empire. But 
the histone role of the primitive Muslim Arabs was altogether excep- 
tional. Through their incidental conquest of the whole Sasanian 
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Empire in the course of their victorious assault upon the OrientaJ 
provmcM of the Roman Empire^ the barbarian successor-state 
of the Roman Empire which the Arabs founded on Syrian soil 
transformed itself into a restoration of the Syriac universal state 
which had been prematurely destroyed, a thousand years beforep 
when the Achaemenidae had been overthrown by Alexander; and 
the vast new political mission with which the Muslim Arabs were 
thuSp almost accidentally^ endowed opened up a new horizon for 
Islam itself. 

It would seem, thereforep that the history of Islam is a special 
ca&e which docs not in\'aiidate the general results of our inquiry. 
In general we are justihed in concluding that^ for external prole¬ 
tariats and dominant minorities alike, an alien inspiration is a 
handicap because it is a fruitful source of friction and frustration 
for them in their dealings with the other ttvo of the fractions 
into which a disintegrating society splits gp^ 

Intern^ ProleturiGts 

In contrast with these findings about dominant minorities and 
external proletariats w^e ahaU find that for internal proletariate 
an alien inspiration is not a curse but a blessing which confers on 
those who receive it an apparently superhuman power of taking 
their conquerors captive and of attaining the end to which they 
have been bom. This thesis can best be tested by an examination 
of those "higher religions"^ and universal churches which are the 
internal proletariat's characteristic w^orks. Our survey of these has 
shown that their potency depends on the prescncep and varies In 
proportion to the strength, of an alien spark of vitality in their 
spirit. 

For example the worship of Osirb, which was the ‘higher 
religion* of the Egyptiac proletariat, can be traced back tentatively, 
33 wc have seen, to an alien origin in the Sumeric worship of 
Tammuz; and the manifold and competing 'higher religions* of 
the Hellenic internal proletariat can all be traced back to various 
alien origins with certainty. In the worship of Isis the alien 
spark is Eg>ptiac; in the worship of Cybele it is Hittite; in 
Christianity and Mithraism it is Syriac; in the Maf^yana it is 
Indie. The first four of these 'higher religions* were created by 
Egyptiac, Hitdte and Syriac populations w'hich had been con¬ 
scripted into the Hellenic internal proletariat through Alexander s 
conquesta^ and the fifth was created by an Indie population like¬ 
wise conscripted I in the second century a.c.p through the Euihy- 
demic Bactrian Greek princes' conquests in the Indie World. 
Profoundly though they dilfer from one another in their inward 
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spiiityal esscnc^p all five of them have in comrnori at least this 
superficial feature of being alien in their origin, 

Otir conclusion Vr’ill not be shaken by a consideration of certain 
Cases in which an attempt to conquer a society has been made 
by a higher religion without success. There ia^ for example, the 
abortive attempt of the Shfah sect of Islam to become the uni¬ 
versal church of Orthodox Christendom under the Ottoman regimep 
and the abortive attempt of Catholic Christianity to become the 
universal church of the Far Eastern Society—in China during the 
last century the Ming and the first century of the Manchu 
dynasties and in Japan at the moment of transition from the 
time_ of troubles to the Tokugawa Shogunate, The Shi^ah in 
the Ottoman Empire and Catholicism in Japan were both cheated 
of their prospective spiritua] conquests by being exploited—or at 
being exploited—for illegitimate political 
ends. The failure of Catholicism in China tvas due to the refusal 
of the Papacy to allow the Jesuit missionaries to carry on their 
Work of translating an alien Catholic reUgidus idiom into the 
traditional language of Far Eastern philosophy and ritual. 

We may <^nclude that an alien spark i$ a help and not a hin~ 
dranee to a higher religion* in winning converts; and the reason 
for '^is is not far to :^cfc. An internal proletariat, alienated from 
the broken-down society from which it is in process of secessiorit 
IS seeking a ijcw revelation, and this js what the alien spark 
supplies; it is its newness which makes it attractive. But, before 
It can become attractive, the new truth hag to be made intelligible; 
and, until this necessapf work of exposition ha$ been performed, 
the new truth will he inhibited from making its potential appeak 
e victory of the Chnstian Church in the Roman Empire could 
not have been won if the Fathers of the Church, from St. Paul 
onw-iar^, bad not exerted themselves, during the first four or five 
centuries of the Christian era, to translate the Christian doctrine 
into tem^ of flellenic philosophy; to build up the Christian 
ecclesiasucal hiemrehy qn the pattern of the Roman civil serv ice; 
to mould the Chnstian ritual on the model of the Mysteriei- 
and even to convert pagan into Christian feativ'als and replace 
pagan cults of heroes by Christian cults of saints. It was an 
undertaking of tWs kind which was nipped in the bud by the 

V atican s instructions to the Jesuit missionaries in China; and the 

oonversion of the Hellenic World w^ould have been as fatally 
^esl^ after the first excursiong of Christian missionaries on to 
Gentile ground. If the Judaizing Christian opponents of St. Patti 
had been victonous in the conferences and conflicts described in 
The Acte of the Apostles and in the earlier Pauline epistles 
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Our muster of ‘higher religions' which appear to have had an 
indigehoiis inspiration will include Judaism and Zoroastrianism m 
and Islam—three religions which have found their field in the 
Syriac World and have dra^vn their inspiration from the same 
quarter—and also tlinduism^ which is clearly Indie both in its 
inspiration and in its field of operations, Hinduissm and Islam 
must be r^rded as exceptions to our "law\ but Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism will turn out on examination to be, after all, 
illustrations of it. For the Syriac populations among which 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism came to birtht between the eighth 
and the sixth century before Christ, were broken peoples which 
had been forcibly conscripted into the internal proletariat of the 
Baby Ionic Society by the Assyrian armies of the Baby Ionic domi¬ 
nant minority* It was this Babylonic aggression that evoked the 
Jewish and Zoroastrian religious responses from the Syriac souls 
that were subjected to the ordeal. On this showing we clearly 
ought to classify Judaism and Zoroastrianism as religions which 
were Introduced by Syriac conscripts into the internal proletariat 
of the Babylonic Society. Judaism actually took shape *by the 
waters of Babylon', as the Christian Church took shape in the 
Pauline congregations in the Hellenic World. 

If the disintegration of the Babylonic CiviliMtion had been as 
long drawn out as that of the Hellenic Civilization and had passed 
through all the same stages, then the birth and growth of Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism would present themselves, in historical per¬ 
spective, as events in a Babylonic storj'—as the birth and growth 
of Christianity and Mithraism do, in fact, present themselves as 
events in Hellenic history\ Our perspet^tive has been thrown out 
by the fact that Babylonic history came to a premature close. 
The Chaldaean attempt at a Babylonic universal state collapsed; 
and the Syriac conacripts in Its internal prole cariat were able not 
only to throw off their chains but to turn the tables on their 
Babylonic conquerors by taking them captive in body as well as 
in spirit. The Iranians became converts to the Syriac and not to 
the Babylonic culture, and the Achacmcnlan Empire founded by 
Cyrus came to play the part of a Syriac univei^al state. It is in 
this perspective tfet Judaism and Zoroastrianism take on their 
present appearance of being Syriac religions with an indigenous 
inspirarion. We can now see that they were, in their origin, 
religions of a Babylonic internal proletariat to w^bich their Syriac 
inspiration was alien. 

If a ‘higher religion" has an alien inspiration—and we have 
found that this is a rule with only two notable exceptions—then 
obviously the nature of that religion cannot be understood without 
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taking into ^ccx>unt the conts^ct of a.t leiist civiliz^tioiisi the 
civili2dtion ip whose intem^ proletariat the new religion arises 
and the civilization (or civilizations) froni which its alien insptm- 
tion (or inspirations) is derived. This fact requires us to make a 
radical new departure; for it requires us to relinquish the basis 
on which this Study has so far been built up. So far we have 
been dealing in terms of civilizations; and we have assumed that 
any single dvaization will afford a practicable Afield of study’ in 
virtue of being a soda! whole, intellJgihle in isolation from what¬ 
ever social phenomena might present themselves outside the 
spatial and temporal limi^ of this particular society * But now we 
find ourselves entangled in the same net as that in which, in our 
opening pages, we so confidently entangled those historians who 
believed that they could ^make sense' of an isolated natioita] 
hisiojy. Henceforth we shall have to transcend the limits within 
which we have hitherto found ourselves able to w^ork. 


XIX. SCHISM IN THE SOUL 

( 1 ) ALTERNATIVE WAYS OF BEHAMOUR, FEELING 
AND LIFE 

T li£ schism in the body social^ which we have been hitherto 
examining^ is a collective experience and therefore superficial. 
lU significance lies In its being the outward and visible sign of an 
inAvard and spiritual rift. A schism in the souls of human beings 
Avill be found to underlie any schism that reveals itself on the sur¬ 
face of the society which is the common ground of these human 
actors' respective fields of activity; and the several forms which 
this inward schism may take must now engage our attention. 

Schism in the souls of members of a disintegrating society dis¬ 
plays itself in a variety of shapes because it arises in every one of 
the various ways of behaviour^ feeling and life w^hich we have 
found to be characteristic of the action of human beings who pby 
their part in the geneses and growths of civilizations. In the disin¬ 
tegration phase each of these single lines of action is apt to spHt 
into a pair of mutually anthitetical and antipathetic variations or 
substitutes^ in which the response to a challenge is polarized into 
two alternatives—one passive and the other active, but neither of 
them creative. A choice betiveen the active and the passive option 
is the only freedom that is left to a soul which has lost the oppor¬ 
tunity (though not, of courscp the capacity) for creative action 
through being cast for a part in the tragedy of social disintegration. 
As the process of disintegration A%'orks itself out, the alternative 
choices tend to become more rigid in their limitations, more ex¬ 
treme in their divergence and more tnomemous in their conse¬ 
quences. That is to say, the spiritual experience of schism in the 
fioul is a dynamic movement, not a static situation. 

To begin with, there are two ways of persona! behaviour which 
are alternative substitutes for the cxrrdse of the creative faculty. 
Both of them are attempts at self-expression. The passive attempt 
consists in an abandon (irpaT™) in which the soul 'lets itself 
go' in the belief that^ by giving free rein to its own spontaneous 
appetites and aversions, it Avill be "living according to nature' and 
AviU automatically receive back from that mysterious goddess the 
predous gift of creativity which it has been conscious of losing. 
I he active alternative is an effort at self-control [tywpoTiui) in 
w^hich the soul 'takes itself m hand' and seeks to discipline its 
'natural passions^ in the opposite belief that nature is the bane of 
creativity and not its source and that to 'gain the masteiy over 
nature" is the only way of recovering the lost creative faculty» 
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Then thert are two ways of sodal behaviotir which are aker« 
native substitutes for that mimesis of creative personalities which 
we have found to be the necessary, though perilous^ short cot on 
the road to social growth, hoth these substituEcs for mimesis are 
attempts to step out of the ranks of a phalanx whose ^social drill' 
has failed to work. The passive attempt to break this social dead-* 
lock takes the form of truancy* The soldier realizes with disinay 
that the regiment has now lost the discipline that has hitherto 
fortified his and in this situabon he allows himself to* believe 
that he is absolved from his military duty. I n this unedlfying frame 
of mind the truant steps out of the ranks backwards^ in the futile 
hope of saving his own skin by leaving his comrades in the lurch. 
T-iiere is, however, an alEemative w*ay of facing the same ordeal, 
wUch may be called martyrdom* In essence, the martyr is a 
soldier who steps out of the ranks on his own initiative in a foru^ard 
direction in order to go beyond the demands of duty* ’While in 
circurnstanc^ duty demands that the soldier should risk 
his life to the^ minimum extent that may be necessary for the 
execution of his superior officer's orders, the mar^r courts death 
for the vindication of an ideal* 

WTicn we pass from the plane of behaviour to that of feclingp 
we may first take note of two ways of personal feeling which are 
the alternative reactions to a reversal of that movement of in 
which the nature of grow th seems to reveal itself. Both these 
feelings reflect a painful consciousness of being 'on the miC from 
forces of evil which have taken the offensive and established their 
ascendancy. The passive expression of this consciousness of con- 
bnu£d and progressive moral defeat is a sense of drift. The routed 
soul b prostrated by a percEption of its failure to control its envi- 
ronmenE; it comes to believ'e that the Universe, including the soul 
ii^lEp IS at the mercy of a power that is as irrational as it is invin¬ 
cible. the ungodly goddess with a double face who Is propitiated 
under the name of Chance {rojfi)) or is endured under the name 
of Nece^ity (iwymj)—a pair of deities which have been given a 
literary incariiation in the choiusea of 'ITiomas Hardy's Dynasts. 
Alternatively, the moral defeat which desolates the routed soul 
may be felt as a failure to master and control soul's own self. 
In that case, instead of a sense of drift we have a sense of sin. 

We have also to notice two ways of social feeling which are 
alternative substitutes for the sense of style—a sense that is the 
subjective counterpart of the objeedve process of the differentia¬ 
tion of aviUMtions through their growth. Both these feelings 
betray a toss of this same sensitiveness to form, though in their 
respective ways of responding to this challenge they are poles 
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apart. Thfi passive response is a sense of promiscuity in %vhich 
the soul surrenders itself to the melting-pot. In the medium of 
lan^age and literature and art tins sense of promiscuity declares 
itself in the currency of a iingua fran^ca (icomj) and of a similarly 
standardized and composite stjde of literature^ paintings sculpture 
and architecture ^ in the realm of philosophy and religion it pro¬ 
duces syncretisms. The active response: takes the loss of a style 
of Imng which has been local and ephemeral as an op port unity, 
and a call, to adopt another style which partakes of what is univer¬ 
sal and eternal: quod uhiqtie, quod sem^r^ quod ab ommbm. This 
active response is an awakening to a sense of unity tvhich broadens 
and deepens as the vision expands from the unity of mankind, 
through the unity of the cosmos^ to embrace the unity of God. 

If we pass on, in the third place, to the plane of life, we shall 
encounter here again t^vo pairs of alternative reactions, but on 
this plane the picture departs from the previous pattern in three 
respects. For one thing, the alternatives which here replace the 
single movement that is characteristic of the stage of growth are 
variations on that movement rather than substitutes for it. 
Secondly, both pairs of alternatives are variations on the same 
single movement^—a movement which ^ve have described as trans¬ 
ference of the field of action from the macrocosm to the micro¬ 
cosm* Thirdly, the two pairs are differentiated from one another 
by a difference sufficiently profound to account for the duplication- 
In one pair the temper of the reactions is violent; in the other pair, 
gentle. In the violent pair the passive reaction may be described 
as archaism and the active as futurism; in the gentle pair the 
passive may be described as detachment and the active as trans¬ 
figuration* 

Archaism and futurism are akemaiive attempts to substitute 
a mere transfer in the time-dimension for that transfer of the field 
of action from one spiritual plane to another which is the charac¬ 
teristic movement of growth^ In both, the effort to live in the 
microcosm instead of the macrocosm is abandoned for the pursuit 
of a Utopia which would be reached—supposing it could actually 
be found 'in real life'—without any challenge to face the arduous 
change of spiritual clime. This external Utopia is intended to do 
duty as an 'Other World"; but It is an 'Other World" only in the 
shallow' and unsatisfying sense of being a negation of the macro¬ 
cosm in its present state of being, here and now% T he soul proposes 
to perform what is required of it by making its move from the 
present disintegrating state of society to a goal which is simply the 
same society as it may once have been in the past or as it may some¬ 
time come to be in the future. 
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Archaum may, in fact, be defined as a reversion from the 
mimesis of contemporary creative personalities to a mimesis of the 
ancestors of the ^ibe: that is to say, as a lapse from the dynamic 
movement of civilization to the static condition in which primitive 
mankind Is now to be seen. It may be defined, again, as one of 
those attempts at a forcible stoppage of change which result, in 
w far as they succeed, in the production of social ‘enormities*. 
Thirdly, it may be taken as an example of that attempt to 'peg* a 
broken-down and disintegrating society which in another context 
we found to be the common aim of the authors of Utopias. In 
cniresponding terms we may define futurism as a repudiation of 
the n^esis of anybody, and also as one of those attempts at a 
forable accomplishment of change which result, in so far as they 
succeed ^ all, in producing social revolutions that defeat their own 
purpose by tumbling over into reaction. 

For those who put their trust in either of these woutd-be suh* 
sti lutes for the transfer of the field of action from the macrocosm 
to the miciwosm, there lies in wait an ironical common fate. In 
see^g their alternative 'easy' options these defeatists are actually 
con emiung themselves to the violent denouement which is bound 
to overtake them, because they are attempting something which 
is contrary to the order of nature. The quest of the inner life, 
hard though it may be. is no impossibility; but it ia intrinsically 
impossible for the soul, in so far as it is Qvlng in the outward life, 
to extacate itself from its present place in the ‘ever rolling stream' 
by taking a flying leap either backwards up-stream into the past or 
down-stream mto the future. The archaistlc and the futuristic 
Utopias al^e are Utopias in the literal sense of the word; they are 
Nowherw. These two alluring aiibis are unattainable « hypo- 
f J ““ ‘Certain effect of striking out towards either 

of them IS to produce a troubling of the waters with a violence 
that brings no healing. 

In its tragic climax futurism expresses itself as Satanism 
‘The essence of the belief b that the World Order is evil and a lie- 

go^ness and ^th are persecuted rebels-The belief has been 

held by many Chrisuan saints and martyrs, and notably by the author 
of the Apoedypse. But we should notice that it is diameiriciiy opposed 

philosopher, mo. 
r ^f if St. Thomas Aquinas, 

K^t and J. S MdJ and Comte and T. H. Green, all argue or ^ume 

^ if” “’’c Cosmoi or Divine Order; that what 

apr^ It. I notice that one of the Gnostic schools in HiuDolvtus 

Satan as "the Spirit who wLka 
sgamat the Cosmic Powers*': the rebel or protestant who counteracts 
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tlic will of the whole and ihea to thsvart the community of which he 
is a member/^ 

This inevitable outcome of the spirit of revolution b an accepted 
commonplace among all men and women who are not themselves 
revolutionaries^ and it is not difficult to lay our finger on Mstoric 
illustrations of the working out of this spiritual law. 

For ejiamplcp in the Syriac Society^ the Messianic form of 
futurism made its first appearance as a positive attempt to follow 
the way of gentleness. Instead of persisting in a disastrous attempt 
to maintain his political independence, here and now, against the 
assaults of Assyrian militansm, the Israelite bowed his neck to a 
present political yoke and reconciled himself to this painful act of 
resignation by transferring all his political treasure to the hope of 
a saviour-king who was to arise and restore the fallen national 
kingdom at some unknown future date* When we trace out the 
history of this Messianic Hope in the Jewish community^ we find 
that it worked in favour of gentleness for more than four hundred 
years—from 5S6 b c,, when the jews were carried away into a Baby¬ 
lonish Captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, until 16S when they w^ere 

subjected to the HelJenizing persecution of Antiochua Epiphanes. 
Yet the discord bettveen a confidently expected mundane future 
and an excruciatingly painful mundane present resolved itself into 
violence in the end* The martyrdom of Eleazer and the Seven 
Brethren was followed within two years by the armed Lnsurrection 
of Judas Maccabaeus, and the Maccabees inaugurated that long 
line of ever more fanatically militant Jewish Zealots—the innume¬ 
rable Theudasea and Judases of Galilee—who$^ violence reached 
its appalling climax in the Satanic Jewish revolts of A.D. 66-70 and 
1JC5-17 and 132-5. 

The nemesis of futurism, illustrated by this classic Jewish case* 
is not unfamiliar; but it is perhaps more surprising to find archa¬ 
ism overtaken by the same nemesis at the end of its own apparently 
opposite path; for, so far from being a commonplace, it may seem 
something of a paradox to suggest that a pandemoruum of violence 
is the inevitable outcome of this retrograde movement likewise* 
Nevertheless, the facts of history show that it U so. 

In the history of the pohtic^ disintegration of the Hellenic 
Society the first statesmen to take the archaistic road W'ere King 
Agis IV at Sparta and the tribune Tiberius Gracchus at Rome. 
Both w ere men of unusual sensitiveness and gentleness, and both 
set themselves the task of righting a social wTongj and thereby 
averring a social catastrophej through a return to what they 

‘ Mtimy, Gilbcft; "StianiMm acd the World Ord£f\ in ami 
P - 203. 
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believed to have been the ancestmj consiltutiona of their states in 
thealready half legen^ry ^golden age* before the breakdown. Their 
aifn w^as the restoration of concord; because their archai^tic 
policy was an attempt to reverse the current of social life^ it inevi¬ 
tably led them into a course of violence; and their gentleness of 
spirit, which moved them to sacrifice their lives rather than go to 
extremes m combating the counter-violence w-hlch tlidr reluctant 
violence had provoked, did not avail to arrest the avalanche of 
Violence^ which they had unijitentionally set in motion^ Their 
self-sacKfice merely inspired a successor to take up their work and 
to carry it through to success by a ruthless use of the violence 
in tvhich the martyr had shown himaelf half-hearted. The gentle 
King Agis IV follow;ed by the violent King Clcomencs III 
and the gentle tribune Tibenus Gracchus by his violent brother 
Gaius. Nor was this, in either case, the end of the story. The 
two gentle archaists let loose a flood of violence which did not sub¬ 
side until it had swept away the whole fabric of the common¬ 
wealths w^hich they had sought to save* 

^ But if we now pursue our Hellenic and our Syriac illusttations 
^ chapters of the histories to which they belong, w^e 
shall find that the pandemonium of violence, let loose by archaism 
in the one case and by futurism in the otherj W'as eventually 
allayed by an astonishing resurrection of that very spirit of gentle¬ 
ness which the su^ng tide of violence had overborne and sub¬ 
merged* In me history of the Hellenic dominant minority the 
gangsters of the last tw'o oenturie$ b.c. were follow ed, as we have 
obsened^ by a breed of public servants with the conscience and 
the ability to organize and maintain a universal state; and at the 
^e time the successora of the violent-handed archaizing re- 
mrmers turned into a school of aristocratic philosophers—Ania, 
Caccina Paelus, Thrasea Paelus, Seneca, Helwdius Friscua—who 
took no satisfaction m the exercbe of their hereditary dominance 
even^ m the public interest, and who carried thb abnegation to 
a point of obediently committing suicide at the command of a 
tyrant emperor. Similarly, in the Syriac wing of the interna] 
proletamt of the Hellenic World, the fiasco of the Maccabaean 
attempt to establish by force of arms a Messianic Kingdom of This 
World was foUowed by the triumph of a King of the Jew's whose 
Kingdom was not of This World; while, in the next generation, on 
a narrower range of spiritual vision, the savagely heroic forloiti 
hope of the militant Jewish Zealots was retrieved, in the hour of 
annihilation, by the sublimely heroic non-resistance of the Rabbi 
Johanan ben Zakkai, who separated himself from the Jewish 
Zealots m order that he might quictiy continue his teaching out 
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of earshot of the battle. When the news of the Inevitable cata¬ 
strophe was brought to him, and the disciple who brought it 
exclaimed in anguish *Woe to us, because the place is destroyed 
where they make propitiation for the siiis of Israel', the master 
answered: "My son, let ii not grieve thee j we have yet one propitia¬ 
tion equal to it» and tvhat ts that but the bestow'al of kindnesses ? 
—even as it is written “I desired kindness and not sacrifice”," 

How w-as it that in both these cases a tide of violence* which 
seemed to have swept aw-ay evety barrier in its path, was brought 
thus to a standstill and reversed? In either case the miraculous 
reversal can be traced to a change in ways of life. In the souls of 
the Roman fraction of the Hellenic dominant minority the ideal 
of archaism had been supplanted by the ideal of detachment; in 
the souls of the Jewish fraction of the HeUenic internal prole¬ 
tariat the ideal of futurism had been replaced by the ideal of trans¬ 
figuration. 

Perhaps we can apprehend the qualities of these two gentle 
ways of life in the same view as their historical geneses if 
approach each of them first through the personality and life- 
history of a notable convert : for example, Cato Minor, the Roman 
archaist who became a Stoic philosopher, and Simon Bar-Jonas^ 
the Jewish futurist w^ho became Peter the disciple of Jesus. In 
both of these great men there was a streak of spiritual blindness 
which obscured their greatness by misdireciing their energies so 
long as they were pursuing the respective Utopias to the service 
of which they had first thought to dedicate themselves. And in 
each of them the long-baffled and bewildered $oul enabled, 
through its conversion to a new way of life^ to realize at last ii$ 
highest potentialities. 

As the Quixotic champion of a romantically conceived Roman 
ndrptoi mXn€ia which had never existed ^in real life* in any past 
age, Cato wa$ almost a figure of fun. In the poUtics of a generation 
which he refused to take as he found it he was perpetually chasing 
the shadow and missing the substance; and, when at last he stum¬ 
bled into playing a leading part in a civil war for the outbreak of 
w^hich he bore a large share of unadmitted responsibility, his 
political make-believe w^as doomed to suffer a shattering disillii- 
sionment w^halever the event might be* for the regime which 
would have resulted from a victory of hb associates w^ould have 
been at Lt^st as repugnant to Cato's archaisUc ideal as the even¬ 
tually %ictorious Caesarean dictatorship. In this dilemma the 
Quixotic politician was redeemed from ineptitude by the Stoic 
philosopher. The man who had lived as an archaist in vain now 
met his death as a Stoic to such good purpose that, after allj he 
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Caesar—and Caesar's successors after him for more than a 
ceniun,'—more trouble than all the rest of the Republican party 
put together The story of Cato*s last hours made an impression 
upon his oontenaporanes which can be recaptured down to this 
day by any reader of Plutarch^s narrative. With the instinct of 
genius Caesar apprehended the gravity of the blow which had 
eau^ by the Stoic death of an antagonist whom 
he had never found it necessary' to take very seriously as a Jive 
politician^ and, in the midst of the titanic labour of reconstructing 
a world while he was stamping out the embers of a civil war^ the 
mihtarily triumphant dictator found rime to reply to Carols sword 
with Carat's pen—the only weapon, as this versatile genius well 
knew^ which might avail to ward off an attack that had been trans¬ 
ferred from the military to the pbiiosophic plane by Cato^s dis- 
gesture of turning his sword against his owti breast. 
1 et Caes^ was unable to vanquish the adversary who had struck 
stroke; for Cato's death gave birth to a school of 
philosophic opponents of Caesarism who were inspired by their 
founder s example to put the new ty^mnny out of countenance by 
removing themselves^ with their own hand, from a situation which 
they would not accept and could not mend. 

*^^^gc-over from archaism to detachment is also vividly 
illustrated in the story of Marcus Brutus, as told by Plutarch and 
retold by Shakespeare. Brutus wus married to Cato^s daughter, 
and was also a party to that outstanding act of futile archaistic 
V iolence, the assassination of Julius Caesar. Yet we are given to 
unde^tand that, even before the assassination^ he was doubtful 
whether he was on the right track, and that after he had seen its 
r^ults he was more doubtful still. After the battle of Philippi, in 
the last w'ords which Shakespeare puts into his mouthy he accepts 
the Catonian solution which he had formerly condemned. As he 
commits suicide he says: 

Caesar, now bt still; 

I killed not ih^ with half so good a wOJ. 

Peter, his futurism at first seemed as incorrigible as Cato's 
wchaism. The first of the disciples to hail Jesus as the Messiah, 
he was also the foremost in protesting against his acknowledged 
Master s consequent revelation that his Messianic Kingdom was 
not to be a Jewish version of the Iranian world-empire of Cyrus; 
and so, havmg earned a special blessing as the reward for his 
impulsive faith, he unmediately drew down upon himself a crush¬ 
ing rebuke for his obtuse and aggressive insistence that his Master a 
vision of his own kingdom must conform to the disciple's 
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*Get th« behind me, SaUn ; ihoy art an offence unto me. For thou 
savourcst not the things that be of Go 4 , but those that be of men/ 

Even when Peter's error had been held up before bis eyes by his 
Masier^s terrible reproof, the lesson had $0 littJe effect that he 
failed again under the next test. When he chosen out to be 
one of the three witnesses of the Transfiguration, he Immediately 
took the vision of Moses and Elias standing at bis Master's side 
as a signal for the beginning of a Be/retungshieg^ and betrayed his 
prosaic niisconeepdon of what the vision meant by proposing to 
build on the spot the nucleus of a camp (*thrce tabernacles' or 
tents) of the kind that the Theudases and Judases of Galilee were 
wont to establish in the wilderness during the brief mterv'al of 
grace before the Roman authorities received intelligence of their 
activities and sent out flying columns of troops to disperse them* 
At the sound of this jarring note the vision vanished in an echo of 
admonition to accept the Messiah^s owti revelation of the Mes.siah's 
path* Yet this second le$$on was still not enough to open Peter's 
eyes. Even at the climax of his Master's career—w^hen all that 
the Master himself had foretold was patently coming true—the 
incorrigible futurist drew his sword to fight in the garden of 
Gethsemane; and it may be that his 'belrayar of his Master later 
in the same evening was the result of the confusion of mind of one 
who had lost his futuristic faith at last without as yet confidently 
grasping any alternative to it. 

Even after this crowning experience of his life, when the Cruci* 
fixion and the Resurrection and the Ascension had taught him at 
last that ChrisPs Kingdont was not of This World, Peter was still 
fain to believe that even in this transfigured kingdom the franchise 
must be restricted to the Jews, just as it would have been in the 
futurist's Messianic Utopia—as though a society that embraced 
God in Heaven as its King could be bounded on God's Earth by a 
frontier excluding from it all but One of the tribes of God's human 
creatures and children. In one of the last scenes in which Peter 
is displayed to u$ ixt the Acts of the Apostles^ we see him charac¬ 
teristically protesting against the clear command which accom¬ 
panied the vision of the sheet let down from Heaven. Yet Peter 
does not give place to Paul a$ the protagonist in the story until the 
narrative has recorded his comprehension, at last, of a truth which 
Paul the Pharisee had apprehended in a trice through a single 
ovenvhelming spiritual experience. The long work of Peter's 
enlightenment was completed when the vbion on the roof W'as 
followed by the arrival of Cornelius'^ messengers at the gate. And 
in his confession of faith at Corneliuses house, and his defence 
of hU action there before the Jewish-Christian community upon 
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his tetum to Jemsalemp Peter preached the Kingdom of God in 
words that would have drawn no reproof from the Christ. 

What are these two ways of life which produced these vast 
Spiritual effecEs when they were respectively adopted in place of 
archaism by Cato and in place of futurism by Peter? Let us begin 
by taking note of the common differences between detachment 
and transfiguration on the one hand and archaism and futurism on 
the other,, and then go on to the differences betw^een detachment 
and transfiguration, 

Transfi^rafion and detachment alike differ from both futurism 
and archaism in substituting a j^nuine change in spiritual clime, 
and not a mere transfer in the Urne-dimensionj for the particular 
form of transferenoe of the field of action from the macrocosm 
to the microcosm which tve have found lo be the criterion of the 
growth of a civilization. The kingdoms that are their respective 
goals are both of them ^otherworldly" in the sense that neither of 
them is an imaginary past or future state of mundane existence. 

his common^ otherworldiiness"^ howeverp is their only point of 
resemblance; in every other respect they present a contrast to 
each other. 

The way of life that vre have called ‘detachment* has been given 
a variety of names by various schools of adepts. From a disinte- 
gratjJig Hellenic World the Stoics withdrew into an "invulnera¬ 
bility (aTTfi^^w) and the Epicureans into an ‘imperturbability' 
^TBpcEfmj -as illustrated by the somewhat self-consciously 
^icurean declaration of the poet Horace, when he tells us that 
f ragments of a mined uorld strike me unperturbed* {impavidum). 

^ rom a disintegrating Indie World the Buddhists withdrew into an 
unniffledness’ (nirvana). It is a way that leads out of I’his World; 
lU goal IS an asylum; and the fact that that asylum excludes This 
World IS the feature that makes it attractive. The impulse that 
cam» the philosophic traveller along is a push of aversion and not 
a pull desire. He is shaking off from his feet the dust of the 
of D«truction, but he has no vision of 'yonder Shining Light*. 
The wwldling says: "O heWd City of Cecrops"; and shalt thou 
not ^y; "O beloved City of Zeus” but Marcus’s 'City of 
f'f “ Augustine’s Civilm Dei which is ‘the city 

of the Living God*; and the journey is a withdrawal according to 
plan rather than a pilgrimage inspired by faith. For the philo- 
wpher a successful escape from This World is an end in itself, and 
It really doo not matter what the philosopher does with himself 
when once he has crossed the threshold of his citv of refuge The 
Hellenic philosophers pictured the state of the liberated sage as 
* Aitucu* Aufvliua BIc. IV* ch. nj* 
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one of blissful contempLadon (d<£t>pux), and the Buddha (if his 
doctrine is faithfully reflected in the scriptures of the Hinayana) 
frankly declares that, so long as ail possibility' of returning has been 
ruled out once for all^ the nature of the alternative state in which 
the tcthogata has come to rest is a matter of no consequence. 

This unknowable and neutral Nirvana or 'City of Zeus®, which 
is the goal of detachment* is the very and thesis of the Kingdom 
of Heaven which i$ entered by way of the religious experience of 
transfiguration. While the philosophic 'Other World" is in essence 
3 world that is exclusive of ours on Earth, the divine 'Other World' 
transcends the ^rthly life of man without ceasing to include it. 

*And when he was demanded of the Pharisees^ when the Kingdom 
of God should come, he answered them and said: "The Kingdom of 
God comelh not with observatioD ; neither shall they say, Lxi hcrel or 
Lo there! for, behold* the Kingdom of God is within you/^ 

It will be seen that the Kingdom of God is as positive in its 
nature as the 'City of Zeus" is negative, and that, whereas the way 
of detachment is a sheer movement of withdrawal, the w^ay of 
transfiguration is a movement of what we have already had occasion 
to call 'withdraw^at-and-retum'. 

We have now set out in brief six pairs of alternative ways of 
behaviour, feeling and life that present themselves to the souls of 
men whose lot is cast in disintegrating societies. Before we proceed 
to examine themr pair by pair* in greatej: detail, w^e may pause for 
a moment to take our barings by observing the links between the 
history of the soul and the history of society* 

Granting that every spiritual experience must be that of some 
iadividual human being* shall we find that certain experiences, 
among those which tve ha%^e been reviewing, are peculiar to mem¬ 
bers of certain fractions of a dUintegrating society?' We shall find 
that all four personal w’ays of behaviour and feeling—passive 
abandon and active self-control* passive sense of drift and active 
sense of $in—can be detected in members of the dominant mino¬ 
rity and the proletariat alike. On the other hand, when we come to 
the social ways of behaviour and feeling* we shall have to distin* 
guish* for our present purpose* between the passive and the active 
pair. The two passive social phenomena—the lapse into truancy 
and the surrender to a sense of promiscuity—are apt to appear 
first in the ranks of the proletariat and to spread from there to the 
ranks of the dominant minority* which usually succumbs to the 
sickness of 'proletarianisation'. Conversely the two active social 
phenomena—the quest of martyrdom and ihe awakening to a 

■ Luke xvii. 30 - 1 . 
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of unity—are apt to appear first in tht ranks of the dominant 
minority and to spread from there to the proletariatH Finally, 
when we consider our four alternative ways of life^ we shall find^ 
conversely, that the passive pair^ archaism and detachment^ are apt 
to be associated in the first instance with the dominant minority 
and the active pair, futurism and transfiguration, with the prole¬ 
tariat. 


( 2 ) ^ABANDON' AND SELF-CONTROL 

The particular manifestations of abtmdtyn and self-control which 
are characteristic of societies in disintegration are perhapa rather 
difiicult to identify, just because these two waya of personal be¬ 
haviour are apt to be exhibited by human beings in every x'ariety 
of Social circiamstanoei Even in the life of primitive societies w^e 
can distinguish an orgiastic and an ascetic vein, and also the annual 
cyclic alternation of these rnoodsj according to the season, in the 
^be s ceremonia] corporate expression of its members" emotions^ 
But by abandon ^ an ^temative to creativity in the lives of disinte- 
civilUations wc mean something more precise than this 
primitive flux of feding. We mean a state of mind in which anti- 
nomianism^ is accepted—consciously or unconsciously^ in theory 
or in practice aa a substitute for creation. Examples of abandon 
in this sen^ can be identified whh least uncertainty if wc try to 
take them in a single synoptic view side by side with examples of 
self-control, which is the dtemative substitute for creativity* 

^ In the Hellenic time of troubles, for instance, in the first genera¬ 
tion after the breakdowTi^ a pair of incamations of abandon and 
Self-control are presented in Platons portraits of Alcibiades and 
Mcmtes in TAe Sympoptirn and of Thrasymachus and Socrates 
in Th£ R^ublic —Aldbiadts, the slave of passion p standing for 
aband(m in practice, and Thrasymachus, the advocate of "Might is 
right j standing for the same mood In theory. 

In the next chapter of the Hellenic story we find the exponents 
of each of these attempts at self-expression in lieu of creation 
pelting an authoritative sanction for their respective ways of 
behaviour by claiming that these are w'ays ^of living according to 
oierit was claimed for abandon by tho^ vulgar 
hedonists who took in vain, and brought into disrepute, the name 
of Epicurus, and who for this offence were chidden by the austere 
Epicurean poet Lucretius. On the other side we see the sanction 
of naturalness^ claimed for the ascetic life by the c> nics, of whom 
Diogenes m his tub is the exemplar* and in less crude fashion by 
the Stoics, ^ 
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If we pass from the Hellenic to the Syriac World in its time of 
troubles, we shall find the s^e unreconciled opposition between 
abaniicn and self-control appearing in the contrast between the 
sedately sceptical theory of the Book of Ecclesiastes and the piously 
ascetic practice of the monastic commujiity of the Essenes* 

There is another group of dvilkatlons—the Indic^ the Babylo- 
nic, the Hittite and the Mayan—which seem, as they disintegrate, 
to be reverting to the ethos of primitive man in their apparent 
insensibility to the yaAvning breadth of the gulf between the 
abandoned fie^cualism of their religion and the exaggerated asceti¬ 
cism of their philosophy. In the Indie case there ia a contradiction 
which at first sight looks insoluble between lingam-tvorship and 
yogaj and we arc similarly shocked by the corresponding contrasts 
between the temple prostitution and the astml philosophy of a 
disintegrating Baby Ionic Society, between the human sacrifices 
and the penitential self-^mortifications of the Mayas and between 
the orgiastic and the ascetic aspects of the Hiaite worship of 
Cybele and Attis. Perhaps it was the common vein of sadistic 
extravagance which entered into their practice of abandon and of 
self-control alike that maintained, in the souls of the members 
of these four disintegrating civiliaations^ an emotional harmony 
beiAveen practices which seem to defy reconciliation when they 
are observed with the coldly analytic eye of an alien spectator. 

Are these two conflicting ways of behaviour now re-performing 
their parts upon the broader stage of our Western Society in the 
modem chapter of its history ? There is no lack of evidence of 
abandon I tn the domain of theory it has found its prophet in Jean^ 
Jacques Rousseau with his alluring invitation to "return to nature', 
w'hilep for the practice of abandon to-day^ si momm^nttim requirts^ 
circumspicsi. On the other hand w^e may search in v'ain for a 
ootmter-resurgence of asceticism, and may perhaps tentatively 
draw from this fact the cjmical conclusion that, if our Westem 
Civili^tion has indeed broken down* its disintegration cannot 
yet be very far advanced 

( 3 ) TRUANCY AND MARTYRDOM 

Truancy and martyrdom* in the unspeclalizcd sense of both 
terms, are simply products of the vice of cow^dice and the virtue 
of courage and as such are common phenomena of human 
behaviour in all ages and all types of society^ The truancy and 
martyrdom^ however, which we are now considering are special 
forms inspired by a particular attitude to life. The truancy of 
mere cowardice and the martyrdom of pure courage arc not our 
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concern.^ The truant soul of which we are in search is a soul whose 
truancy h lospiied by a genuine feeling that the cause which it 
Kn'es ia not really worth the service that this cause demands of 
it- Sunilarly the martjT soul of w'hich we are in search is the 
soul which goes to martyrdom not merely or mainly to render 
practical service to the furtherance of that cause but rather to 
satisfy a craving of the soul itself for deliverance from 

the hcasy and the weary weight 
Of all this uniDicIligihle worldn* 

Such a martvTp noble ^ he may be^ is psychologically more than 
half a suicide. He is^ in modem jargon, an escapistp as is also of 
course our ti^ant an escapist of a more ignoble variety^ I'he 
Roman ^chaist converts to the philosophy of detachment were 
maftj rs in this sense. By their supreme act they felt that they did 
not $p much deprive themselves of life as free themselves from it ; 
^dp if one were to seek an example of truancy from the same class 
in the same period of history* one could dte Mark Antony^ a 
truant from Rome and Roman ideals of in the arms of a 

semi-oriental i^cd Cleopatra, 

Iwo centuries later, in the gathering gloom of the outgoing 
decades of the second century of the Christian Erap we behold in 
the peiwn of Marcus Aurelius a prince whose title to the martyr^s 
^own is not invalidated, but is on the contrary confirmed, by 
Death s refusal to cut this martyr's ordeal short by any coup de 
grdee^ while in Marcus's son and successor Commodus w* are 
presented w^ith the spectacle of an imperial truant W'ho makes 
scarcely an effort to shoulder the burden of his heritage before he 
turns tail and is offp in headlong moral ffigbtp along the sordid 
Cinder track of proletariamzation^ Born to be an emperor, he 
prefers to amuse hunself as an amateur gladiator. 

The Christian Church was the principal target for the parting 
strokes of a Hellenic dominant minority which turned savage in 
1^ d^th^gohy; for this dying pagan ruling class refused to face 
the heart-rending truth that it was itself the author of its own 
downfall and destruction* Even in articuio mortis it tried to saK'age 
a last shred of self-respect by pei^uading itself that it was perishing 
as the > ictun of a dastardly assault on. the part of the proletariat \ 
and* since the external proletariat was now marshalled in formi¬ 
dable war-bands which were able to defy or elude the Imperial 
Government's attempts at retaliation for their galling raids, the 
brunt feu upon the Christian Church, which the master 
institution of the inte^ proletariat Under the test of this ordeal 
the sheep of the Christian fold were divided unequivoc^y from 
* WopdtwDAh, W*: Tinttm 
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tht goat$ by chail^ng^ of being upon to make the 

tremendous choice bemeen renouncing their faith or saoiificing 
their Uves> The renegades were legion—indeed their numbers 
were so great that the problem of how to deal with them became 
the burning question of ecclesiastical poUtics as soon as the per¬ 
secutions came to an end—but the tiny band of martyrs was 
spiritually potent out of all proportion to its numerical strength. 
Thanks to the prow'ess of these heroes who at the critical moment 
stepped fonvard from the Christian ranks to bear their witness 
at the cost of life itself, the Church emerged victorious; and that 
small but noble army of men and women have received no more 
than their due meed of fame in being remembered in history as 
'the mart}^rs' par excetlencf^ in antithesis to ^the traitors^ (tradilores) 
who delis^ered up the holy scriptures or the sacred vessels of the 
Church at the demand of the pagan Imperial authorities. 

It may be objected that here is mere cowardice on the one side 
and pure courage on the other, and that this Ulustradon is of no 
use for our present purpose. So far as the truants are concerned 
we have no material for replying to this charge^ their motives are 
buried in Ignomiitious oblivion; but for the motives of the marty rs 
there is abundant evidence to prove that something more—or less^ 
if the reader prefers—than sheer disinterested courage w^as the 
mainspring of their inspiration. Men and women enthusiastically 
sought mart>Tdom as a sacrament, a 'second baptism^ a means of 
forgiveness of sins and a secure passage to Heaven, Ignatius 
of Antioch, one of the notable Christian martyrs of the second 
century, speaks of himself as 'the wheat of God"^ and longs for the 
day when he shall be Aground by the teeth of wild beasts into 
the pure bread of Chri$t\ 

In our owTi modem Western World can we discern any traces 
of these two antithetica] wwys of social behaviour? Assuredly we 
can put our finger on a portentous modem Western act of truancy 
in *id trahisQH det cl^cs *; and the roots of this treason spring from 
a depth to which the gifted Frenchman who coined the phrase 
might perhaps hesitate to trace them'“though he has virtually 
confessed ho%v deep-rooted the mischief is by choosing the medie¬ 
val ecclesiastical name to denote and Indict our modern ^Intellec¬ 
tuals*, Their treason did not begin with the pair of treasonable 
acts tsrhich they have perpetrated within living memory—a cymical 
loss of faith in the recently established principles, and a nerveless 
surrender of the recently won gainS;. of Liberalism. The truancy 
which has given this latest exhibition of itself w^as set on foot, 
centuries earlier* when the *clerks^ repudiated their clerical origin 
' Sec the book with thii litlc by Julieti Benda. 
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by t^-ing to shift the rising edifice of our Christian 

Lmliaauon from a religious to a secular basis. This was the 
original act of which is being requited in our day bv an art? 
that has been accumulating for centuries at compound interest. 

f ca^ our eyes some four hundred 3'ears back and then focus 

^em on the patch of Western Christendom which is known as 
nglandf we shall there see in Thomas Wolsey—the precociously 
modem-rninded clerk who pleaded guilty, in the hour of his 
pobu^I disgrace, of having served his God less well than he had 
served his king & truant w'hose tmancy was show'n up in all its 
blackness, lera tlwn five years after its ignominious end, by the 
martyrdorn of his contemporaries. Saint John Fisher and Saint 


(4) THE SENSE OF DRIFT AND THE SENSE OF SIN 

passive way of feeling the loss 
.1, "'ost painful of the tribulations 

^ ^ TOuls of men and women who are called upon to 

1 VC their lives m an age of social disintegration; and this pain is 
per aps a puinshment for the sin of idolatry committed through 
woi^ppmg the creature instead of the Creator; for in this sin 
we have alr^dy found one of the causes of those breakdowns from 
which the disintcgrauons of civilizations follow. 

Chance and Necessity are the alreroativc shapes of the Power 
which app^ to rule the world in the eyes of those afflicted with 
a sense of dnft; and, though at first sight the two notions may 
appear to rontradict one another, they prove, w'htn probed, to be 

mmly different facets of one identical illusion. 

The notion of Chance is expressed in the literature of the Egyp- 

il. tT “ 5 ^ I" literature of the Hellenic time of 

roubles through the simile of a ship that has been abandoned, 
^ steelman, to the mercy of the winds and waves.* The 
anthropom^hism of the Greeks converted Chance into a 
Goddess, Our Udy Automatism’, Timoleon, the liberator of 

Hr. ^fie offered sacrifices, and 

Horace dedicated an Ode to her.^ 

Hellenic goddess 

similarly enthroned as is witnessed by the profession of faith to 
be found in the Preface of H. A. L. Fisher's //frtojy of Europe- 

*^e mtelle^al excitement has . . . been denied me. Men wiser 
Cf. Plug: Podtitm, 174 D b 
* HontPc; Od**, Bk. 1 , Ode 35. O Mvm 
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and more lei^med than I have dimmed in History a plot, a rhythm^ a 
predetermined pattern. These hartnonies are concealed from me. I 
can see only one emergency following upon another as wave follows 
upon wave; onJy one great fact with respect to whichp since it is unique, 
there can be no generalisationst only one safe rule for the historian: 
that he should recognize in the dcvtlopmcut of human destinies the 
play of the contingent and the unforeseen/ 

This modem Western belief in the omnipotence of Chance gave 
birth in the nineteenth century, when things still seemed to be 
going w^cU with Westem man, to the policy of a 

philosophy of practical life which was founded on a faith in the 
miraculous enlightenment of self-inter^t. In the light of a transi¬ 
torily gratifying experience our nineteenth-century grandfathers 
claimed to ^know that all thinp wort together for good for them 
that love' the Goddess Chance. And even in the twentieth cen- 
tujy, when the goddess had begun to show her teeth, she was still 
the oracle of British foreign policy. The view that w-as prev alent 
among the people, as well as in the Cabinet, of the United King¬ 
dom during the fateful years which opened in the autumn of J931 
was accurately expressed in the following sentence from a leading 
article in a great English Liberal newspaper: 

"A few years of peace are always a few years gained, and a w-ar that la 
due in a tew years' time may never come oflF at all/* 

The doctrine of iaiss^z^faite cannot be claimed as an original 
Western contribution to the stock of human wisdom, for it w^as 
current coin in the Sinic World some two thousand years ago* 
This Sinic worship ofChancci however, differs from ours in deriv¬ 
ing from a less sordid origin. The eighteenth-century French 
bourgeois came to believe in laksez-f&ire Imssez^pi^is^r because he 
had noticed and envied and analysed the prosperity of his English 
'opposite number* and had come to the conclusion that the bour¬ 
geoisie might prosper in France as w^ell as In England if only King 
Louis could be induced to follow^ the example of King George in 
allowing the bourgeois to manufacture what he chose, without 
restrictions, and to send his goods to any market, free of toils. 
On the other hand the line of least resistance along which a weary 
Sinic World allowed itself to drift during the earlier decades of the 
second century before Christ tvas conceived ofp not as a pack- 
horse *3 beaten track from a humming mill to a busy market, but 
as a way which w^as the truth and the life : the tuo which ^meant 
^'ihe way the Universe works"—and ulrimately something very like 
Godj in the more abstract and philosophical sense of that te^m^* 

* TAif Jtfofu-Afjlfr Gudr^iorn, ijih Jiilif, ^93.6, 

* A.; Tfif Ftaj and iii Power^ p. 30. 
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Great Tao ta like a boat that drifts; 

It can go this way; it can go that.’ 

But the G<^d(S3 of laissez-Jaire has another face, under which 
she IS ts’Djslupped, not as Chance but as Necessity. The two 
nouons of Necessity and Chance are simply different ways of 

j “T- example, the disorderly motion 

of the rudderless ship, which stands in Plato’s eyes for the chaos 
Umve^ abandoned by God, can be rct^ognized, by a mind 
endowed with the necessary knowledge of dynamics and physics, 
39 a perfect illustiation of the orderly behaviour of waves and 
currents m the media of wind and water. When the human soul 
adnft apprehends that the force baffling it is not simply a negation 
of the soul s own wiU but is a thing in itself, then the countenance 
of the mviBible goddess changes from the subjeaive or negative 
aspect in which she is knowm as Chance to the objective or posi¬ 
tive aspect m which she is known as Necessity—but this without 
any correspondmg change in the essential nature of the goddess 
or in the predicament of her victims. * 

I he dogma of the omnipotence of Necessity on the physical 

introduced into Hellenic 
pliilosopher whose long life-span 
(flrcd 460-360 D.c.) gave him time to grow to manhood before 
becoming a spectator of the breakdown of the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tli-^^fter to watch the process of disintegration for 
years and ten; but he seems to have ignored the 
fr^m T thf empire of determinism 

IwS hSlTi determinism was 

tl^f minority of 

extending the « Chaldaeans did not shrink from 

^tending the same pnnople to the lives and fortunes of human 

^he^ thin’f n sources 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoic 
the thorough-going fatalism with which he 
‘MS^tiwS^rr’ 19 everywhere apparent in the 

5 A tht economic field- 

or^ir!ld Mcial life that has been overlooked 

have directed the thoughts 
of eo^ T t'' tjf economic determinism 

the I^arl Man; but in 

the W caiem \\orld of to-day the number of aouh y^ho testify by 

To* J> Kti^f ch. 34 0i^'4lcy*i taioIitiDn)* 
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their acts to a conscious or unconscious conviction of economic 
determinism is vastly greater than the number of professing 
MarxbnSf and would be found to include a phalanx of arch« 
capitals 

The sovereignty of Necessity in the psychical sphere has also 
been proclaimed by one faction, at leasts in our Hedgeltng school 
of modern Western psychetogistap who have been tempted to deny 
the existence of the soul—in the sense of a personality or self- 
determining whole—in the excitement of an apparent initial 
success in an endeavouir to analyse the soul's processes of psychic 
behaviour* And, young though the science of psycho-analjnsis 
isp the worship of Necessity in the medium of soul-stuff claim 
a$ its convert^ in the hour of his brief triumph^ the ino$t notorious 
politician of the age. 

T go my way with the assurance of a somnambolistp the way which 
Providence has sent me.^ 

These words are quoted from a speech delivered by Adolf 
Hitler at Munich on ^e i4tb March^ 1936; and they sent a cold 
shudder through the frames of millions of European men and 
w^omen beyond the frontiers of the Third Reich {and perhaps 
inside them too) whose nerv^es had not yet had time to recover 
from the preceding shock of the German military re-occupation 
of the Rhineland seven dap before. 

There is another version of the creed of psychical determinism 
which breaks the bounds of the narrow^ time-span of a single 
human life on Earth and carries the chain of cause and effect both 
backwards and forwards in time—backw-ards to the first appear¬ 
ance of man on this terrestrial stage and forwards to his final exit 
from it. The doctrine appear? in two varianta which seem to have 
arisen quite independently of one another. One variant is the 
Christian conception of Original Sin; the other is the Indie con^ 
ception of Karma which has entered into both the philosophy of 
Buddhism and the religion of Hinduism. These two renderings 
of one doctrine agree in the essential point of making the spiritual 
chain of cause and effect run on continuously from one tarthly 
life to another. In both the Christian and ihe Indie view the 
character and conduct of a human being alive to-day are held to 
have been causally conditioned by actions performed in other 
|jvcs-^r in one other lifc^Hved in the past. To this extent the 
Christian and the Indie conceptions ooindde, but beyond this 
point they diverge from one another. 

The Christian doctrine of Original Sin affirms that a particular 
personal sin of the progenitor of the human race has entailed upon 
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^ hi& offspring a heritage of spiritual infinnity which they would 
have been spared if Adam had not fallen from grace; and that every 
descendant of Adam U doomed to inherit this Adamic blemish— 
in spite of the psychic insulation and individuality of each single 
Mul, whj^ IS an ^ntiai tenet of the Christian religion, Acoord- 
doctrine,^ the capacity for transmitting an acquired 
spint^ characteristic to his physical descendants was possessed 

.'P ^ which he is the pn^enitor. 

This last feature of the doctrine of Original Sin is not found in 
the conception oi Karma. According to this Indie doctrine, the 
spiritual characteristics that any individual acquires through hia 
o^ acts are all transmitted, from first to last, for good or for evil, 
without exception; and the bearer of this cumulative spiritual 
entage is not a genealogical tree representing a procession of 
successive ^parate personalities but is a spiritual continuum which 
appears and reappears in the world of sense in a series of reincar- 
Mtions. At^rding to the Buddhist philosophy, the continuity of 
an^ IS the ^use of this 'transmigration of souls' or metem-' 
psychosis which is one of the axioms of Buddhist thought 
Fmal^ we l^ye to take notice of the theistic form of determin¬ 
ism—a fom which IS perhaps the most bizarre and perveree of all, 
ince in t s deteniiyii$m an idol is woraKipped in the 

l^eness of the True God. The addicts of this covert idolatry still 
theoreucally ascribe to the object of their worship aU the attributes 
0 a divme personality, while at the same time they insist upon the 
single a^bute of t^cendence with an emphasis so dispropor¬ 
tionate that their God becomes transformed into a b^gas 

impersonal as Saeva Necewitas 
heraclf. The higher religions' that have emanated from the 

Sode^ are the spiritual fields in 
which this idolatrous perversion of a transcendental theism srems 
most apt to bre^ out. The two classic examples of It are the 
s ime notmn of jjtswief ^d die doctrine of predestination as 
formuUted by Cdvm, the founder and organizer of the militant 
rrotfsstantLam of Geneva. 

The mention of {^vinism raises a probtem which has proved 
a pimle to many minds and for which we must try to find some 
solution. We have suggested that a deterministic creed is an 
expresston of that sense of drift which is one of the psychological 
symptoms of social disintegration, but it is an undeniable fact 
that many people who have been avowed detenninists have 
actually been distinguished, both individually and coUcctivelv. 
by an uncommon energy, activity and putpoaefulness, as welt L 
by an uncommon assurance. «»i « 
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^The central paradox of rcLgioud ethics—that only those are nerved 
with the ooujage to turn the world upside down who are convinced 
that already, in a higher aense^ it is disposed for the beat by a power of 
which they are the humble Instiuments—finds in [Calvinism] a special 
exemplificatjon/* 

Calvinism, however^ ts only one of several notorious examples 
of a fatalistic creed wldch is apparently tn contradiction with the 
conduct of its votaries. The temper displayed by the Calvioista 
(Genevan, Huguenot, Dutch, Scottish^ English and American) 
has likewise been displayed by other theistic predestinarians: for 
example, by the Jewish 2 ^ois, the Primiiive Muslim Arabs and 
by other Mushms of other ages and races—for instance, by the 
Janissaries of the Ottoman Empire and the Mahdists of the Sudan^ 
And in the ninctcenth-ccntuiy Western Liberal votaries of Pro¬ 
gress and the tw^entieth-century Russian Communist Marxians 
w^c $ce two predestinarian sects of an atheistic turn of mind whose 
ethos is manifestly akin to that of their theistic fellow-worshippers 
of the idol of Necessity. The parallel between the Communists 
and the Calvinists has been drawn by the brilliant pen of the 
English historian whom wx have quoted above: 

'It is not wholly fanciful to say that, on a narrower stage but with 
not less formidable weapons, Calvin did for the bourgeoisie of the 
sixteenth century what Marx did for the proletariat of the nbetecnth, 
or that the doctrine of Predestination satisfied the same hunger for an 
assurance that the forces of ihc Universe are on the side of the Elect 
as was to be assuaged in a different age by the theory of Historical 
Materialism. He * * . taught them to fed that they were a Chosen 
People, made them conscious of their great destiny in the Providential 
plan and resolute to realize it.*^ 

The historical link between sixteenth-century Calvinism and 
twentieth-century Communism is nineteenth-century Libcralisirii 

^Determinism was much in vogue by this time: but why should 
determinisin be a depressing creed ? The law which cannot escape 
13 the blessed Law of Progress—*'that kind of improvement that can 
be measured by statistic&'\ We had only to thank our stars for placing 
us in such an eavirofimem, and to carry out energetically the course 
of development which Nature has prescribed for us, and to resist 
which would be at once impious and futile. Thus the superstition of 
Progress was firmly established. To become a popular religion, it Is 
only necessar)' for a supersdiion to enslave a philosophy* The Super-^ 
iliiJon of Progress had the sinpilar good fortune to enslave at least 
three philosophies—those of Hegel, of Comte and of Darwin. The 

t Tswney* iL H.i Retii^UfH snd th* Rit? (/ Capitolum^ p. 129. 

» Op, du, p. Its. 
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^ none of these phiJosophicfi really favourably ID 
the belief which it was snpp&setl to support,*^ 

then tA infer that the acceptance of a deterministic 
philosophy 13 in itself a $pur to confident and successful action? 

the addicts of prede$tinariaii creeds on whom 
their faith has had this fortifying and stimulating effect seem all 
0 them to have made the bold assumption that their own will 
WM coincident with the will of God or with the law of Nature or 
with the decrees of Necessity + and ^va3i therefore bounds n pnnri, 
to prevaU. The Calvinist's Jehovah is a God who vindicates His 
, ^ Marxian s Historical Necessity b an impersonal force 

that brings about the Dictatorthip of the Proletariat. Such an 
assumption ^ves a confidence in victory which, as the history of 
war teaches, is one of the springs of znor^/ and is therefore apt to 
justify Itself by achieving the result ijvhich it has tafeen for granted 
in advance, Possunt quia poss^ tidentur^^ (they can because they 
beheve they can) was the secret of the succes$ of the ultimately 
victorious crew in the Virgilian boat-race. In short. Necessity can 
operate ^ a potent ally when she is assumed to be one; but the 
assumption is, of murse, an act of i^pis-^nd a supreme one— 
which invites Its eventual confutation by the mcxorable logic of 
events. Confid^cK m victory at last proved Goliath's bane when 
tne long senes of Jus successful combats was broken and terminated 
by his encounter with David. The Mandana have now lived on 
their gumption for nearly a hundred years, and the CaKinists for 

fthe bubble pricked; 
but the Muslims, who committed themselves to the same proud 
but unproven belief some thirteen centuriea ago and. in the 
strength of it, performed no less mighty deeds in their earlier 
history, ^ve had tune enough to fall on evil days; and the feebJe- 
ness of their reaction to their latter-day tribulations indicates that 
Deteimmism is just as apt to sap moral m adversity as it is to 
stimulate it so long as the challenges encountered are within the 
range of an effective r^ponse. The disillusioned predestinarian 
vfho hra been taught by harah experience that his God is not, 
after all, on hjs side is condemned to arrive at the devastating 
conclusion that he and his fellow-homunculi are 

But helpless pi««a in the game He plays 
Upon this chequer-board of nights and days, 

Hither and thither moves and checks and sUya 
And one by one back in the closet hysJ ‘ 

I Jn®*' ^ FrogT4tty pp, ir-A, 

* \ir*ilL Agnetd, Bk. V, 1 . 131. 

* Fin^eruki^ E.I Rtthdiyat Omar Cfqijnh cditLOfih Ui* 
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While the sertse of drift is a passive feelings it has its active 
counterpart and antithesis in the sense of sin, which is an alter¬ 
native reaction to an identical oonsdousnesa of moral defeat. In 
essence and in spirit the sense of sin and the sense of drift present 
the sharpest contrast to one another; for, while the sense of drift 
has the effect of an opiate in Lnstilling into the soul an insidious 
acquiescence in an evil which is assumed to reside in external 
circumatances beyond the victim's control^ the sense of sin has 
the effect of a stimulus because it tells the sinner that the evil is 
not external after all but is within him and is therefore subject to 
his will—if only he wills to cany out God*s purpose and to render 
himself accessible to God's grace. There is here the whole 
difference between the Slough of Despond in which Christian for 
a time wallowed and the original impetus which started him run¬ 
ning towards 'yonder wicket gate'. 

There is none the less a kind of 'no-man's-land' in which the 
two moods overlaps as is implicitly assumed in the Indie concep¬ 
tion of Karma I for although, on the one hand, Karma^ like 
'Original Sin\ i$ conceived of as a spiritual heritage with which the 
soul b saddled without the option of repudiating it, the accumu¬ 
lation of the burden of Karmay as it stands at any given moment* 
may be increased or diminished by the deliberate and voluntary 
action of the individual in whom the soul at any given moment 
is embodied^ The same passage to a conquerable Sin from an 
unconquerable Fate can be made along the Christian way of life; 
for the Christian soul is offered the possibility of purifying itself 
from the taint of Original Sin^ which b its heritage from Adam^ 
by seeking and finding God's grace* which is won solely as a Divine 
response to human effort. 

An awakening to the sense of sin can be detected in the develop¬ 
ment of the Egyptiac conception of the life after death in the 
course of the Egyptbc time of troubles, but the classical case b 
the spiritual experience of the Prophets of Israel and Judah In 
the Syriac time of troubles* When these Prophets were dis¬ 
covering their truths and delivering their mes^ge* the society our 
of whose bosom they had arisen^ and to whose members they were 
addressing themselv^, was lying in helpless misery in the grip 
of the Assyrian tiger. For the souls whose body social was in this 
fearful plight it was a heroic spiritual feat to reject the obvious 
explanation of their misery a$ the work of an irresistible external 
material force and to divine that, in spite of superficial appearances, 
it was their own sm which was the cause of their tribulations and 
that it therefore lay in their own hands to win their true release. 

This saving truth, which had been discovered by the Syriac 
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Society in the orde^ of its own breakdown and disintegrationt 
inherited from th^ Prophets of Israel and propagated in Christian 
guise by the S>^c wing of the mteraal proletariat of the Hellenic 
Without this instmction fri>ni an alien source in a prin¬ 
ciple which had already been apprehended by Syriac souls with 
an altogether un-HeUenic oudook^ the Hellenic Society might 
never have succeeded in learning a lesson ao much at variance with 
Its o™ ethos* At the same time the Hellenes might have found 
It soli more difficult than they did find it to take this Syriac dis¬ 
covery to heart if they had not, of their own motion^ been moving 
m the same dir&^on themselves. 

Tbi$ na^ve awakening to a sense of sin can be traced in the 
spiritoa] history of Hellenism many centuries before a Hellenic 
tnckle n^gled with a Syriac stieani in the river of Christianity, 

If we have been right in our interpretation of the originp nature 
^d intention of Orphism, there is evidence that, even before the 
Hellenic Civilization broke down, at least a few Hellenic souls 
had become so painfully conscious of a spiritual void in their 
native cultural heritage that they had resorted to the tour dr forte 
of artificially inventing the 'higher rcUgion' with which the 
apparented Mmo^ Civilmdon had failed to endow them. It is 
at any rate certain that, in the very first generation after the 
br^down of 431 H.C., the apparatus of Orphism was being used— 
and abused—for the purpose of providing satisfaction for souls 
that were airtady ^nvicted of sin and were groping, however 
blindly, for release from it. For this we have the testimony of a 
pa^ge of Plato which might almost have flowed from the pen 
of Luther. 


'There are the quacks and diviners vrho peddle their wares to the 
n an inake thtni believe that these cheapjscka possess powers, 
piucured from the G^a by sacrifices and uicanutioiis, for healing with 
diversions and f^vities any sin that has been committed either by 
oftK^or by one s forebears.... They follow these books [of Mnsaeus 
and Orpheus m their hocus-pocus; and they peisuade even govern^ 
meats, as well ^ pn^e people, that a release and purification from 
«n can be obtained by means of sacrifices and agreeable childVpIay. 
They ^tr mamtain that these “rites” (as they caU them in this 
oonneaion) are as efficadoua for the dead as they are for the Uving. 

Rites hbente us from the torments of the world beyond the grave, 
while a dreadful fate awaits ns if we neglect here and now to make 


This first glimpse of a native sense of sin in the souls of the 
Hellenic donuaant minority looks as unpromising as it is repulsive, 

* Plar*: Reputtic, ^64 A* 
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Yet four centuries later we find a native Hellenic sense of aiii 
which has been purified out of all recognition in the fires of suffer¬ 
ing; for there is an almost Christian note in the voice of the 
Hellenic dominant nninority of the Augustan Age as it makes 
itself heard in the poetry of Virgil. The well-known passage at 
the end of the First Georgic is a prayer for delivery from a tor¬ 
turing sense of drifts and it lakes the form of a confession of sin. 
Moreovefi though the sin from which the poet implores Heaven for 
release is nominally an ^origtnal sm" inherited from a legendaiy 
Trojan ancestor, the whole force of the passage impels the reader 
to realise that this is allegory and that tfse sin which the Eomans 
were really expiating in Virgd's own day was the sin which they 
themselves had been committing during the two-ccnturies-Iong 
rake's progress upon w'hich they had entered when they plunged 
into the Hannibalic War. 

Within a century of the year when Virgil*s poem was w'ritten 
the spirit that breathes through these passages had become pre¬ 
dominant in a stratum of the Hellenic Society which had hardly 
yet come wdthin range of the radiation of Chriatianity, In retro¬ 
spect it is clear that the generations of Seneca and Plutarch and 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius were unwittingly preparing their 
hearts for an approaching enlightenment from a proletarian 
source out of w^hich these sophisticated Hellenic intellectuals 
would never have augured the coming of any good thing. Both 
the unwitting preparation of the heart and—in the particular case 
cho$en”thc sophisticated rejection of the offer of proletarian 
enlightenment are portrayed with remarkable insight and feHcity 
in Robert Browning^s character-study Cleon. Cleon, an imaginary 
philosopher of the Hellenic dominant minority in the first century 
of the Christian Era, has been brought by his study of history to 
a state of mind which he describes as 'profound discourageITLent^ 
None the lesst tvhen it is suggested to him that he should refer to 
^one Paul us* the problems he had admitted that he could not solve 
himselfp his amour^prapre is merely irritated. 

Thou cansE jiDt think a mere barbarian Jew 
As Paiilus proves to bt, one ciroimcised. 

Hath knowledge of a secret hid from ua^* 

The Hellenic and Syriac societies are assuredly not the only 
dviji^ations in w'hJch there has been an aw^akeniog to the sense of 
sin through the shock of seeing an ancient soda] structure collapse 

* The ftpproprmCeneM of ptvtl Clean aa Ui illuitiBCiDn. 

dI the Arjtumefit of the fKjrcflDing^ peroi^ph ia iavaJidAled by the fact that 
Chc tb»]ci|Kacal problem aiibmittcd by Kui|^ ProtUii In Cleon wu concerned not 
with the ieme if un but with the immart^ty of the louJ. 
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in rLiLn$, Without attempting to compile a li$t of such societieUT 
we may askp la conclusion i whether our own society should be 
added to it. 

The sense of sin i$| no doubt, a feeling with which our tnodem 
V^tern homunculus is {]uite familiar. A familiarity with it is 
indeed almost forced upon tum^ for the $ense of sin is a cardinal 
feature of the 'higher religion^ which we have inherited. In this 
case, however, familiarity seems to have latterly been breeding— 
not so contempt as positive aversion; and the contrast 

between this temper of the modern Western World and the con¬ 
trary temper of the Hellenic World in the sixth century b.c. shows 
up ^ vein of perversity in human nature. The Hellenic Society, 
sorting life with the jejune and unsatisfying religious heritage 
of a barbarian pantheon p seems to have become conscious of its 
spiTJtual poverty and exerted itself to fill the void by inventing, 
in Orphjsm, a higher religion" of the kind that some other civihza-^ 
(jons have inherited from their predecessors; and the character 
ot the Orphic ntual and doctrine makes it clear that the sense of 
sin waa the pent-up religious feeling for which the HeJJeties of 
the sixth century were eager, above all, to find a normal outlet. 
In contrast to the HelJemc Society our Western Society is one of 
those more generously endowed dviJiaations which have grown 
up under the aegis of a ‘higher religion' and within the ciuTsaiis 
ot a umversd church; and it is perhaps just because Western man 
1^ been able to take his Christian birthright for granted 

that he has so often depreciated it and come near to repudiating it. 
Indeed the cult of Hellemsm, which has been so potent, and in 
r^y irays so fruitful, an mgredient in our Western secular culture 
since the Italian Renaissance, baa been partly fostered and kept 
alive by a conventional conception of Hellenism as a way of life 
whjch gloriously combines wih all our modem Western virtues 
and attammente an innate and effortless freedom from that sense 
ol sjn which Western man is now industriously purging out of his 
t-nnstian spmtual heritage. It is no accident that ie more up- 
to-date v^etiea of Protstantism. while retaining the concept of 
Heaven, have quietly discarded the concept of Hell and have 
sumndered the mneept of the Devil to our satirists and comedians. 

I o-day the cult of Hellenism is being pushed into a comer by 
the cult of physical science, but the prospects for a recovery of the 
seiw of sm have not been improved thereby. Our social reformers 
and plulanthropists are very ready to regard the sins of the poor 
as misfortune due to memal circumstances—‘What can you 
expert from the man, seeing that he was bom in a slum?’ And our 
psychoanalysts are equally ready to regard the sins of their 
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patients as mlsfottaitca dw tp internal drcumstances, complexes 
and neuroses: In fact, to explain sin^ and explain it away» a$ disease. 
In this line of thought they were anticipated by the philosophers 
of Samuel Butler's Er&utmn^ where, as the reader may remem* 
ber, poor Mr. Nosnibor had to send for the family ^slmghlener^ 
(sc, doctorj because he suffering from an attack of embezzle¬ 
ment. 

Will modem Western man repent of, and recoil from^ his v^pts- 
before it hnds its nemesis in drjj? The ajiswer cannot yet be 
forecast, but we may anxiously scan the landscape of our con^ 
temporary spirituaJ life for any symptoms that may give us ground 
for hope that avc are regaining the use of a spiritual faculty which 
we have been doing our utmost to sterilize. 

(S) THE SENSE OF PROMISCUITY 

{<=r) VULGARITY AND BARRARISM IN MANNERS 

A sen^ of promiscuity i$ a passive substitute for that s«ise of 
st)de which develops pari passu with the growth of a civilization. 
This State of mind takes practical effect in an act of selLsuirender 
to the meking-pot: pd in the process of social disintegration an 
identical mood manifests itself in every province of social life: 
in religion and literature and language and ajt^ as well as in the 
wider and vaguer sphere of 'manners and customs'. It will be con¬ 
venient to begin operations in this latter field. 

In our search for evidence on this point we shall perhaps be 
inclined to turn our eyes with the greatest expectancy tow^ards 
the internal proletariat, for we have already observed that the 
common and characteristic affUction of internal proletariats is the 
torture of being tom up by the roots; and this terrible experience 
of social deracination might be expected, above all other experi¬ 
ences, to produce a sense of promiscuity In the souls of 4io$e 
compelled to undergo it. ITiis a prim expectation is not, however, 
borne out by the facts; for, more often than not, the ordeal to 
which an internal proletariat is subjected seems to strike that 
optimum degree of severity at which it acts as a stimulus^ and we 
see the uprooted, expatriated and enslaved people of whom an 
internal proletariat is composed not only keeping a firm hold on 
the remnants of their social heritage but actually imparting It to 
the dominant minority who, a priori, might have been expected 
to impose their own culture pattern upon the mob of waifs and 
strays whom they have caught in their net and forced under their 
yoke. 

It is still more surprising to see —as, again^ we do see—the 
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dominant minority showing itself similarLy receptive to tlie cul¬ 
tural influence of the external proletariat, considering that these 
truculent war-bands are insulated frorn the dominant minority by 
a military frontier and that their barbarian social heritage might 
have been expect^ to be lacking in both the cham and the 
prratige that nanifcstly still cling even to the tatters of those 
melloiv Cl vibrations to which the internal proleiariat is heir in the 
some, at least, of its involuntary recruits. 

N^ertheless we do find, as a matter of fact, that, of the three 
tactions into which a disintegrating society is apt to spbt, it is 
the dominant minority that succumbs most readiJy to the sense 
o promjscujly, and the ultimate result of this proletarianization 
ot the tiomm^t minority is a disappearance of that schism in the 
y which IS ^c index and penalty of social breakdown. 

c ominant minority in the end atones for its sins by closing 
a reac that has been its own handiwork and merging itself in 
Its own proletanats, ® 

Before attempting to follow the course of this process of prole- 
along Its two parallel lines^vulgarization by contact 
the internal pmletariat and barbarization by contact with 
proletariat—it may be convenient to glance at some 
soce for the receptivity of empire-builders, since this 
pr^sposition may partly explain the sequel. 

1 he uiuvenal states of which these empire-buildera are the 
arc iiects aie, jqt the most part, tht product of military conquest 
^d we may therefore look for examples of receptivity in the 
o ttrilttary technique. iTie Romans, for example, accord- 
* .1 disQided their native cavalry equipment and 

_ P,^ ofj^e Greeks whom they were in process of con¬ 
quering T^e Theban founders of ‘the New Empire' of Egypt 
borno^ the hoi^-and-chariot as a weapon of war from their 
drfeated amagomsts, the once Nomad Hyksos. The victorious 
Osmanbs borrowed the Western invention of fire-arms, and, when 
particular struggle, the W^estem World 
H'« ■ immensely potent weapon of a 

disoplined dnllcd and uniformed professional infantry. 

tJut such borrowings are not confined to the tniUtary art, 
Herodotus notes that the Petsians, while proclaiming themselves 
tk ^ borrowed their civilian dress from 

mnJi: I Indulgences, including 

f k”“' and ‘the Old Oligarch', in the 

“ f 1? criticisms of fifth-century Athens, remarks 

had been exposed, through their 
command of the sea, to a more extensive debasement by foreign 
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cusioms than was to be seen in the cities of less enterprising Greek 
communities. As for ourselves,our tobacco-smokingcommemorates 
our extermination of the red-skinned aborigines of North America, 
our coffee-drinking and tea-drinking and polo-^playing and 
pyjama-wearing and Turkish baths commemorate the enthrone¬ 
ment of the Frankish man-of-husiness in the seat of the Ottoman 
Qaysar-i'Rum and of the M oghal Qaysar-i-Hmd, and our jming 
commemorates the enslavement of the African Negro and his 
transportation across the Atlantic to labour on American soil in 
plantations which had taken the place of the hanting-grounds of 
the vanished Red Indians. 

After this prefatory recital of some of the more notorious 
evidence for the receptivity of the dominant minority in a dis¬ 
integrating society, we may now proceed to our sur^'ey, first of the 
vulgarisation of the dominant minority through its pacjJic inter¬ 
course with an interna] proletariat which lies physically at its 
mercy, and then of its barbarization through its warlike inter¬ 
course v^ith an external proletariat which dudes its yoke. 

While the intercourse of the dominant minority with the internal 
proletariat is paciHc in the sense that the proletarians have already 
been conquered, it often happens that the first contact between 
the two parties as rulers ami subjects takes the form of an introduc¬ 
tion of proletarian recruits into the empire-builders" permanent 
garrisons and standing armies. The history of the standing army 
of the Roman Empire, for example, is the story of a progressive 
dilution which began almost on the morrow of the Roman army*s 
transformation from an ad hoc and amateur Conscript force to a 
permanent and professional volunteer force by the act of Augustus. 
Jn the course of a few centuries an army which originally had been 
drawn al most en Li rely f rom the dominant minorit)' came to be d ra wn 
almost entirely from the internal proletariat and, in the final phase, 
very^ largely from the external proletariat as wclL The history of 
the Roman army is reproduced, with differences of detail, in that of 
the army of the Far F^tem universal state as reconstructed by 
.Manchu empire-builders in the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Era, and in the history of the Arab standing army of 
the Umayyad and ^ 4 bba$id Caliphates^ 

If we try to estimate the importance of the part that ha$ been 
played by comradeship-in-arms in the breakiog-down of the 
barrier betw een ihe dominant minority and the internal proletariat^ 
we shall find, as we might expects that this factor has been of 
greatest account in those cases where the dominant minority has 
been represented by empire-builders w^ho have been not merely 
frontiersmen but men from the wrong side of the frontier— 
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empir^-builderSi that is, of b^barian origin^ For the barbanan 
conqueror is Jitiely to be even more receptive than the marchmao 
to anrtenidca of life which he finds In use among the peoples he 
has subjected, Such+ at any rate, was the sequel to the comrade- 
ship-in-arms between the Manchus and iheir Matichuriari Chinese 
subjects, rhfi Manchus beomc thoroughly assimilated to the 
Chinese, and the same tendency to abandon d€ jure segregation In 
favour of de facto symbiosis can be traced in the history of the 
Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors of South-Western Asia, who 
were unconsciously restoring a Syriac universal state which had 
first taken form in the prematurely overthrown enipire of the 
Achacmenidae. 

When we turn to the histories of dominant minorities which 
have arisen as dominant minorities normally do arise—-frotn with¬ 
in the disintegrating society's pale, w^e shall not be able to leave 
the nulitary factor out of accoimt^ but we shall find that here 
the comradeship-in-arma is apt to be replaced by a partnership 
in business. The Old Oligarch* obser\^ed that in thalassocratic 
Athens the slaves of alien origin had come to be undistin^ 
guishable in the streets from the lower class of citizens. In the 
laner days of the Roman Republic the management of the Roman 
aristocrats households, with their huge personnel and elaborate 
organisation, had already become the perquisite of the ablest of 
the freedmen of the nominal master - and, when CaesarV housc-^ 
hold actually went into partnership with the Senate and the People 
m the management of the Roman universal state, Caesar*s freed- 
men ^came cabinet ministers. The imperial freedmen of the 
early Roman Empire enjoyed a plenitude of power comparable 
to that of those members of the Ottoman Sultan's slave-household 
^vho attained to the equally powerful—and equally precarious- 
office of Grand Vizier. 

In all cases of symbiosis between the dominant minority and 
proletariat both parties are affected, and the effect on 
each of them is to set them in motion on a course w hich leads to 
m assimilation to the other class. On the superficia] plane ol 
miners* the iniemal proletariat moves tenvards enfranclusement 
and the dominant minority towards vulgarization. The tw^o 
movements are complementary and both are taking place all the 
bme; but, while it is the enfranchisement of the proletariat that i$ 
the more conspicuous in the earlier phases, in the later chapters 
It IS the vulgarization of the dominant minority that forces itself 
f ^ attention. The classic example is the vulgarization, m 

the Silver Age\ of the Roman governing class: a sordid tragedy 
which has been inimitably recorded—or caricatured^—in a l^rin 
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literature which atill preserved its genius in the sadricaJ vein 
after it had lost its la^t breath of inspiration in every other genre. 
This Roman rake's progress can be followed in a aeries of liogar- 
thian pictures in each of which the central figure is not merely 
an aristocrat but an emperor: Caligula, Nero, Commodus and 
CaracaUa. 

Of the last named we read in Gibbon; 

"The demeanour of CaracaUa was haughty and full of pride; but with 
the troops he forgot even the proper dignity of his rank^ encouraged 
their insolent familiarity and^ neglecting the essential duties of a 
general, affected to imitate the dress and manners of a common soldier/ 

Caracalla's way of going *prolcEarian" was neither so sensational 
nor so pathological as that of Nero the music-hall artuU or that 
of Commodus the gladiatorp but it is perhaps of greater signifi¬ 
cance as a sociological symptom. A Hellenic dominant minority 
which had reached the last stage in the repudiation of its social 
heritage was fitly represented by the figure of an emperor who 
took refuge in the proletarian freedom of the barrack-room from 
a freedom of the Academy and the Stoa which he found intole¬ 
rable just because he knew it was Kjs birthright* Indeed^ by this 
date, on the eve of the ntxt relapse of the Hellenic Society after 
the respite of the Augustan rally, the relative volumes and momenta 
and speeds of the two mutually contrary streams of influence that 
flowed respectively from the dominant minority and from the 
internal proletariat had changed, in the proletarian stream's favour^ 
to a degree at which the latter-day observer may find himself won¬ 
dering w^hether, after alf he has not been watcUng the movement 
of a single current which now^ at a certain moment, has simply 
reversed its direction. 

If we now turn our eyes to the Far Eastern World we shall 
sec the first chapter of our story of the proletarianization of the 
Roman governing class in the act of reproducing itself at the 
present day. It is illustrated in the following record from the pen 
□f a lining W'estem scholar who shows us the struggle for en¬ 
franchisement giving way to the drift towards proletarianization 
within the compass of the single generation that separates a 
Manchuized Chinese father from his proletarianizcd son: 

"It TXBs,, * possiblep in Manchuria, for a Chinese from China proper 
to become in his own ILfelime an ont-and-out **Manchu"\ An instance 
of this phenomenon came within my own experience when I formed an 
acquaintance with a Chinese military officer and his old father. The 
father, bom in Honan, had gone to Manchuria as a joung man, had 
travelled over the most remote parts of the three provinces, and had 
finally settled down in Tsitsibar. One day 1 said to the young niao: 
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Why is it that you, ^vho were bom in Tsitsikar, speak just liJte the 
^nerafity of Mstnchujian Chinese, while your fatherp W'ho w'os bam in 

onan^ has not only the speech, but exactly the nianner and even 
gestuts, of the old-fashioned Manehus of Manchunaf" He laughed, 
and Mid: "WTien my father waa a young nian it was difficult for a 
rfufi‘jfn [non- hatiner Chincac, 'a civilian, one of the people’} to get 
on in t^^je world up in the northern tegionj. The Manehus dominated 
eve^prthti^. . , , But when I was growing up it was no longer any use 
to be a bannerman', and therefore 1 became like all the other young 
men of my generation,’* ’I’his is a story which illustrates the proccaara 
oJ the present as well as of the past; for the voung Manehus of Man¬ 
churia are becoming rrpidly indistinguishabie from Manchuria-born 
Chinese.' 


ut in A.D. 1946 an Englishman had no need either to read Gibbon 
Or to book a berth on the Trans-Siberian express in order to study 
the process of proletarianization; he could study it at home. In 
t e Cinema he would see people of all classes taking an equal 
p e^ure la hlnia designed to cater for the taste of the proletarian 
majority, while in the club he would find that the black bail did 
not exclude the YeUow Press. Indeed, if our latter-day Juvenal 
was a family man he could stay indoors and still find his copy. 

e had merely to open his ears (which was perhaps easier than to 
close them) to the jazz or 'variety' which hJs children were con* 
junng out of the wireless set. And then when, at the end of the 
holidays, he saw his boys off to their public school—an institution 
whose SMial exclusiveness was an abomination to democrats—let 
lum not forget to ask them to point out to him 'the bloods* among 
their schoolfellows assembling on the platform. As, at this passing 
show, our quizzical paterfamilias discreetly took smart young 
Commodus s measure, he would notice the rakish proletarian angle 
of the tnlby hat and would observe that the sptutu scarf, with its 
oonvinang air of negligence, had really been carefully arranged to 
conceal the obligatory white collar. Here was proof positive that 
the proletarian style was a la mode* 

pass from the vulgarization of the dominant minority 
through their pacific intercourse with the internal proletariat to 
examine the parallel process of their barbarization though their 

beyond the pale. 
^ of both plays is the same in its general 
9 t™^re. In the si^nd of the two the mut-eu-schte is an artificial 
^tary frontrer—the limes of a universal state—across which the 
dominant mmonty and the external prnletaHat are seen confront- 

5 Credit of Confiict (I 5 J 3 ), pp. 61-1 
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ing each other^ when the curtain rises^ in a posture which^ on 
both sidesj is one of aloofness and hostility. As the play proceeds, 
the aloofness turns into an intimacy which docs not^ however* 
bring peace; and, as the warfare goes on, time tells progressively 
in the barbarian^s favour, until at last he succeeds in breaking 
through the iim^s and overruitning the domain which the dominant 
minority's garrison has hitherto protected. 

In the first act the barbarian enters the w'orld of the dominant 
minority in the successive roles of hostage and mercenary, and 
in both capacities he figures as a more or Jess docile apprentice^ 
In the second act he comes as a raider* unbidden and unwanted, 
who ultimately settles do^vn as a colonist or a conqueror. Thus, 
betiveen the first act and the second, the military ascendancy has 
passed into the barbarian's hands, and this sensadonaJ transfer of 
the kingdom, the power and the glory from the dominant mino¬ 
rity's to the barbarian's barmeis has a profound effect on the 
dominant minority's outlook. It now Seeks to retrieve its rapidly 
deteriorating military and political position by taking one leaf 
after another out of the barbarian's book; and imitation is assuredly 
the since rest form of flattery. 

Having thus sketched out the plot of the play, we may now 
return to its opening and watch the barbarian make his first 
appearance on the s^ge as the domijiant minority's apprentice; 
see the dominant minority begin to ^go native^; catch a glimpse of 
the tvro adversaries at the fleeting moment at which, in their rival 
masquerades in one another's borrowed plumage, they assume the 
grotesque generic resemblance of the griffin to the chimaera ; and 
finally watch the ci-detfoni dominant minority lose the last traces 
of its original form by sinking to meet the triumphant barbarian 
at a common level of unmitigated barbarism. 

Our list of barbarian war-lords who have made their d^but as 
hostages in the hands of a ^civilized' Powder includes some famous 
names. Theodoric served hi$ apprenticeahip as a hostage at the 
Roman Court of Constantinople and Scanderbeghis at the Ottoman 
Court of Adrianople* Philip of Maccdon leamt the arts of war and 
peace at the Thebes of Epaminondas, and the Moroccan chieftain 
'Abd aLKatim, who anrtihiJaced a Spanish expeditionary force at 
Anvval in 1921 and, four years later^ shook the French power in 
Morocco to its foundations^ serv'ed an eleven months" apprentice¬ 
ship in a Spanish prison at Melilla. 

The list of barbarians who have ^come' and *seen* as mercena¬ 
ries, before imposing themselves as conquerors, is a long one. 
The Teutonic and Arab barbarian conquerors of Roman provinces 
in the fifth and seventh centuries of the Christian Era were 
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descendants of many generations of Teutons and Arabs who had 
done their military service in the Roman forces. The Turkish 
bodyguard of the 'Abbasid Caliphs in the ninth century of the 
Christian Era prepared the way for the Turkish buccaneers who 
carved up the Caliphate into its eleventh-century successor-states. 
Other examples could be cited ^ and our Ibt would be longer sdll 
if the historical records of the last agonies of civilizations were not 
^ fragmentary as they are apt to be. But we may at least con¬ 
jecture that the sea-roving barbarians who hovered round the 
fringes of the Minoan thalassocracy and sacked Cnossos tirat 
14™ B.Cp had served their apprenticeship as the hirelings of Minos 
Mfore they aspired to^ supplant him^ and tradition tells that 
> ordgem, the British King of Kent^ employed Saxon mercenaries 
before he was overthrown by those unverifiable cnaraudera^ 
Hengist and Horsa- 

We can also espy several instances in w^hich the barbarian 
mercenary has miped his '^manifest destiny*. For example, the 
East Roman Empire might have fallen a prey to the Varangian 
Guard if it had not been ravished by the Normans and the 
Saljuqs, carved up by the French and the Venetians and finally 
allowed whole by the ^Osmanlis. And the Ottoman Empire, in 
its turn, would ^suredly have been partitioned among the Bos- 
niak and Albanian mercenaries who were fast asserting their 
^tei7 over the provincial pphas and even over the Sublime 
r of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

of the Christian Era if the Frankish man-of-business had not 
come treading on the heels of the Albanian man-at-arms to give 
Ae last chapter of Ottoman history an unexpected turn by 
ooding the Levant w^ith Western political ideas as well as with 
Manchester goods. TTie Oscan mercenaries^ agaifit who found a 
market for their services in the Greek city-states of Campania 
and Magna Graecia and Sicily made a practice of ejecting or 
eicterminating their Greek employers whenever they saw an oppor- 
ti^ty, and there ia little doubt that they would have carried on 
this game until A^e was not a single Greek community left west 
of the Straits of Otranto if the Romans had not, at the critical 
moment, taken the Oscan homelands in the rear. 

These examples may suggest to us a contemparary situation 
in which we cannot yet foresee whether mercenaries wiU turn 
iMrau^rs or whether, if they do, their enterpris^^ wilJ, like those 
of ^e Oscan and the Albanian, be nipped Ln the hud or, like those 
of the Teuton and theTurfe, goon to fruition. A present-day Indian 
imght well speculate on the future role, in India’s destinies, of 
those barbanans—entrenched in a warlike independence in their 
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beyond the limits of the Government of Indians 
administration—from among whom no less than one-seventh of 
the Indian regular army wa^ recruited in 1930. Were the Gurkha 
mercenaries and the Pathan raiders of that day marked out to be 
remembered in historj' as the fathers and grandfathers of barba¬ 
rian conquerors who were to carve out on the plains of Hindustan 
the successor-states of the British Raj 

In this example we are unacquainted with the second act of the 
pby. To watch the progr^ of the drama in this phase we must 
return to the story of the relations between the Hellenic universal 
Slate and the European barbarians beyond the oorthem Hme^ of the 
Roman Empire. 

The play opens in a liberal atmosphere of enlightened self- 
interest. 

^The Empire was not an object of hatred to the barbarians. Indeed^ 
they were often eager in be lakcn ioto its service^ md many of their 
chiefs, like Alaric or Ataulphus [Atawulf], had no higher ambition than 
to be appointed to high military commandH On the other hand there 
was a corresponding readiness on the Roman aide to employ barbarian 
forces in war/* 

It appears that, about the middle of the fourth century of the 
Christian Era, the Germans in the Roman service started the new 
practice of retaining their native names; and this change of 
etiquette^ which seerns to have been abrupt, points to a sudden 
access of self-confidence and self-assurance in the souls of the 
barbarian pers^nttel w^hich had previously beta content to *go 
Roman* without reservations. This new insistence on their cultu¬ 
ral individuality did not evoke on the Romans* part any counter- 
demonstration of anti-barbarian exclusiveness. So far from that^ 
the barbarians in the Roman service began, at this very tunej to 
be appointed to the consulships which was the highest honour 
that the Emperor had to b^tow. 

While the barbarians were thus setting their feet on the topmost 
rungs of the Roman social ladder, the Romans themselves were 
moving in the opposite direction. For example, the Emperor 
Gratian (A.Di 375-383) succumbed to a newfangled form of in¬ 
verted snobbery, a mania, not for vulgarity^ but for barbarism, 
which led him to assume barbarian styles of dress and devote 
himself to barbarian field-sports. A century later we find Homans 

* 'l*his paragraph reprwnU what wm written b«forc 1939. Today (19*0} ihc 
remarkable achtevemeni of Mr. N^hru^s India makn such forccaab appear 
mniDte.^EpiTOR. 

^ Dill, Sr: Sodrty in fAe ImI Cmiury of tk^ Westtm Empiff, p. iij i. 
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actually enlisting in the war*bands of independent barbarian 
chieftains. For example, at Vouille m a,d. 507, when Visigoths 
and Franks were fighting for the possession of Gaul, one of the 
casualties on the Visigoths' side was a grandson of Sidunius 
ApoJtinaris, w'ho in his generation had still managed to Jive the 
life of a cultured classical man-of-letterSi There is no evidence 
that at the opening of the sixth century of the Christian Eia the 
descendants of the Roman provincials showed any less alacrity 
in following a Fiihrfr on the war-path than was shown by the 
contemporaiy descendants of barbarians to whom for centuries 
past the war-game had been the breath of life. By this time the 
two parties had reached cultural parity in a common barbarism. 
We have already seen how-, in the fourth century, the barbarian 
officers in Roman service began to retain their barbarian names. 
ITie following century saw, in Gaul, the earliest examples of an 
inverse move, on the part of true-born Romans, to assume German 
names, and before the end of the eighth century the practice had 
become universal. By Charlemagne’s time every inhabitant of 
Gaul, whatever bis ancestry, was sporting a German name. 

If we lay alongside this'history of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire the parallel story of the barbarLzation of the Sinic 
World, the outstanding dates of which fall, throughout, some two 
centuries earlier, we shall find a significant difference in regard 
to this la^t point. The founders of the barbarian successor-states 
of the Sinic universal state were meticulous in disguising their 
barbarian nakedness by the adoption of correctly formed Sinic 
names, and it is perhaps not altogether fanciful to see a connexion 
between this difference of practice on an apparently trivial point 
and the eventual resuscitation of the Sinic universal state in a 
much more effective form than the parallel evocation of 3 'ghost' 
of die Roman Empire by Charleniagoc, 

Before closing our inquiry into the barbariaation of dominant 
minorities, w'e may ^use to ask ourselves W'hethcr any of the 
symptoms of this social phenomenon are discernible in our own 
modem Western World. On first thoughts we shall perhaps be 
inclined to think that our question has received a conclusive 
answer in the fact that our society has embraced the whole 
world in iu tentacles and that there are no longer external prole¬ 
tariats of any considerable dimenrions left to barbarize us But 
we must recall the rather disconcerting fact that, in the heart of 
our Western Society's ‘New World’ of North America, there is 
to-day a large and widespread population of English and Lowland 
Scottish origin, with a Proiestam Western Christian social heri¬ 
tage, wluch has been unmistakably and profoundly barbarized 
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by being marooned in the Appalachian backwoods after serving a 
preliminary term of exile on Hhe Celtic Fringe" of Europe. 

The barbatiung effect of the American frontier has been 
described by an AmeKcan historian who is a master of the subject. 

^In the settlement of America we have to obser^^e hqw European life 
entered the continent and how America modllrcd and devebped that 
life and reacted on Europe. Our early histoiy is the of European 
germs dcvelaping in an American enviioninent. ^ . + The frontier is 
the line of most rapid and effective Americanization. The wilderness 
masters the colonist. It finds him a EuTOpcan in dress, industries, 
tools, modes of travel and thought. It takes him from the railroad car 
and puts him in the birch canoe. It strips oS the garments of civiliza- 
don and arrays him in the hunting shirt and the moccasin. It puts him 
in the log cabin of the Cherokee and Iroquois and runs an Indian 
palisade around him. Before long he has gone to planting Indian corn 
and plowing with a sharp stick; he shouts the vi^-cry and takes the 
scalp in orthodox Indian fashion^ In short, at the fromief the environ-^ 
ment is at first too strong for the man.«.» Little by little he transforms 

the wilderness; hut the ouioome is not the old Europe._The fact is 

that here is a new product that is American/* 

If this thesis is correct^ then we are bound to declare that, in 
North America at any rate» a social pull of tremendous force has 
been exerted upon one section of our dominant minority by one 
section of its external proletariat. In the light of this American 
portent it w^ould be rash to assume that the spiritual malady of 
barbarization is a portent which our modern Western dominant 
minority can afford altogether to ignore. It appears that even 
conquered and annihilated externa] proletariats can take their 
revenge. 

(I) VULGARlTir ANO aARBAHISM IN ART 

If we pass from the general field of manners and customs to the 
special field of art, we shall find the sense of promiscuity betraying 
itself^ here again, in the alternative forms of vulgarity and barba¬ 
rism, In one or other of these forms the art of a disintegrating 
civilization is apt to pay for an ahnomially wide and rapid diffusion 
by forfeiting that distinctiveness of style which is the sign-manual 
of fine quality. 

Two classic examples of vulgarity are the fashions in which a 
disintegrating Minoau and a disintegrating Syriac Civilization 
successively radiated their aesthetic infiuence round the shores of 
the Mcditenranean. The interregnum (circa 1425-^1125 h . c ,) which 
followed the overthrow of the Minoan thalassocracy is mazked by 
the vulgar fashion labelled "Late Minoan 11T which outranges in 

* Turntr, F+ J+: jTAj Fr^ndtr m Atn€rican Hiiiory, pp^ ^-4, 
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iU cUlTusion all the earlier and flaer Minoan styles | and similarly 
the lime of troubles {circa 925-5*5 h-C,) which followed the 
breakdown of the Syriac Civilmtion is marked in Fhoeoician art 
by an equally vulgar and equally widespread mechanical combina¬ 
tion of motifs. In the history of Hellenic art a corresponding 
vul^rity found expression in the excessively rich decoration 
which came into vogue with the Corinthian order of architecture 
—an extravagance which is the very antithesis of the distinctive 
note of the Hdlenic genius; and, when we look for outstanding 
examples of this fashion, which reached its climax under the 
Roman Empire, we shall find them, not at the heart of the Hellenic 
World, but in the remains of the temple of a non-Helienic deity 
at Ba'lbak or in the sarcophagi that were manufactured by Hellenic 
monumental masons to harbour the mortal remains of Fhilhellene 
barbarian war-lords on the far-eastern rim of the Iranian Plateau, 

If we turn from the archaeological to the hteiary record of the 
disintegration of the Hellenic Society, we find that the ’highbrows’ 
of the first few generations after the breakdown of 431 a.c, be¬ 
wailed the vulgarization of Hellenic music; and we have already 
noticed in another context the vulgarization of the Attic drama 
at the hands of dwvvomi ('United Artists, Ltd.’). 

In the modem Western World we may observe that it was the 
floridly decadent and not the severely classical style of Hellenic 
art that inspired our Western Hellenizing fashions of baroque 
and rococo; and in the so-called ‘chocolate-box’ style of our 
Victorian commercial art we can discern an analogue of ‘Late 
blinoan 111 that bids fair to conquer the whole face of the planet 
in ^the service of a peculiarly Western tedmique of visually adver¬ 
tising the tradesman's wares. 

1 be fatuousness of the ’chocolate-box’ style is so desolating 
that it has provoked our own generation into attempting desperate 
remedies, Our archaistic flight from vulgarity into pre-Raphselite 
Byzantinism is discussed in a later chapter, but in this place we 
have to cake note of the contemporary and alternative flight from 
vulgarity into barbarism. Self-respecting Western sculptors of 
Co-day who have not found a congenial asylum in Dyzantium have 
turned their eyes towards Benin; and it is not only in the glyptic 
branch of art that a W estem W or Id whose resources of creattveness 
have apparently run dry has been seeking fresh inspiration from 
the barbarians of West Africa, West African music and dancing, 
as well as West African sculpture, have been imported, via 
Aniericap into the ht'dit of Europe. 

To the layman’s eye the flight to Benin and the flight to Byzan¬ 
tium seem equally unlikely to lead the latter-day Western artist 
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to the recovery of his lost soul. And yet^ even if he cannot save 
himself, he may conceivably be a means of salvation to others. 
Bergson obser^^es that 

'A medtocre teacher, giving mechanical instruction in a science that 
has been created by men of genius, may awake in some one of bis pupils 
the vocation which he has never felt in himself j 

and if the ^commercial art" of a disintegrating Hellenic World 
performed the astonishing feat of evoking the supremely creative 
art of Mahayanian Buddhism through its encounter with the 
religious experience of another d.isirit^Tating world on Indie 
ground, we cannot pronounce a priori that the modem Western 
*chocolate-box^ style is incapable of working similar miracles 3$ 
it is Haunted round the globe on the advertiser's hoardings and 
sky-Signs* 


(c) LINGUE PRANCHE 

In the field of language the sense of promiscuity reveals itself in 
the change from a local distinctiveness to a general confusion of 
tongues. 

Though the institution of Language exists for the purpose of 
serving as a means of communication betw^een human beings, its 
soda] effect in the history of mankind hitherto has actually been, 
on the whole, to divide the human race and not to unite it^ for 
languages have taken such a number of diverse forms that even 
those enjoying the widest currency have never yet been common 
to more than a fraction of mankind, and unintelhgibility of speech 
is the hall-mark of the 'foreigner'. 

In disintegrating civilizations at an advanced stage of their 
decline wo are apt to see languages—following the fortunes of the 
peoples that speak them as thdr mother-tongues—waging inter¬ 
necine wars with one another and conquering, when victorious, 
wide dominions at their discomfited lives' expense; and, if there 
is any grain of hJstoncal fact in the legend of a confusion of 
tongues in the bnd of Shinar at the foot of an tinfinished isiggurat 
in a recently built city of Babel, the story perhaps takes us to 
Babylon In an age in which the Sumeric universal state ^vaa 
breaking up; for in the catastrophic last chapter of Sumeric history 
the Sumerian language became a dead language after having 
played an historic role as the original linguistic vehicle of the 
Sumeric culturCp while even the Akkadian language, which had 
recently attained an upstart parity with it, had now to contend 
with a host of extemd proletarian vemaculara brought into the 
derelict domain by barbarian war-bands. The legend of the 
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confusion of longues is tme to life m fastening upon this state 
of mutual unintelligibility as being a sovereign impediment to 
concerted social action in face of a new and unprecedented social 
crisis; and this as$aciauon of linguistic diversity with social 
paralysis can be illustrated by examples which stand out con¬ 
spicuously in the full light of history. 

In the Vi estem World of our own generation this was one of the 
fatal we^cnesses of the Danuhian Hapsbtirg Monarchy which 
perished in the General W ar of igt4“iS» and even in the inhumanly 
efficient slave-household of the Ottoman Padishiih in its age of 
maturity* in A.D. ^^51, we see the curse of Babel descending upon 
the Ich-oghlant within the precincta of the seraglio and reducing 
them to impotence at the critical moment of a palace revolution+ 
In their ucitement the boys forgot their artihcially acquired 
Osmanli idioiHi and the astonished ears of the spectators were 
smitten with the sound of tumult . , . with different voices and 
some cried in Georgian, others Albanian^ llosnian* 
Mingrelian* Turkish and Italian/.* The circumstances of this 
trivial incident in Ottoman history are^ however^ inverted in the 
momentous event of the Coming of the Holy Spirit as recorded 
m the second chapter of The Acts of the Apostles. In that scene 
the tongues which are spoken are foreign to the lips of the speakers: 
unlettered Galilaeans who have hitherto never spoken and seldom 
heard any other language than their native Aramaic, Their 
sudden outbreak into other tongues is represented as being a 
miraculous gift from God. 

This enigmatic passage has been variously interpreted, but 
there wiU be no dispute about the point in it which here concerns 
ua. It is clear that, m the view of the writer of the Acts, the gift of 
tongues was the first enhancement of their nauiml faculties which 
was needed by Apostles who had been charged with the tremen¬ 
dous task of converting all mankind to a newly revealed 'higher 
religion . Yet the society into w’hich the Apostles were born was 
far less ill-suppHed with frattcht than our world is to-day. 
The Aramde mother-tongue of the Galilaeans would cany any 
speaker of it northwards as far as the Amanus* eastwards as far 
p the Zagrosp and westwards as far a$ the Nile, while the Greek 
m which The Acta themselves were written would carry the 
Christian missionary' overseas as far as Rome and beyond. 

If \ve flow proceed to examine the causes and the consequences 
of the transformation of local mother-tongues into oecumenical 
hngue franchf, we shall ffrid that a language which wma this kind 
of victory over its rivals usually ow^ its succ^ S the sS 
* R]fisui, p,: TA# Prtimi Stalt of th^ Ottoman Empirw (iSSS), p. iS. 
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advantage of having served, in an age of social dislntegratiDn, as 
the tool of some community that has been potent either in war or 
in commerce. We shall also find that languages, like human beings, 
are unable to win victories without pajing a price; and the price 
a language pay^ for becoming a iingva fFanca is the $acrifice of its 
native subtleties; for it is only on the lips of those who have 
learnt it in infancy that any language is ever spoken with that 
perfection which is the dower of nature and the despair of art* 
This judgement can he %*erified by a survey of the evidence. 

In the history of the disintegration of the Hellenic Society we 
see two languages one after the other—first Attic Greek and sub¬ 
sequently Latin—starting as the respective molher-tongu® of 
two tiny districts—^Attica and Latium—and then spreading out¬ 
wards until, on the eve of the Christian Era, w'e find Attic Greek 
employed in a chancery on the bank of the Jhclum and Latin in 
camps on the banks of the Rhine. The cijcpanaion of the domain of 
Attic Greek began with the first establishment of an Athenian 
thalassocracy in the fifth century &.C., and was afterwards enor¬ 
mously extended as a result of Philip of Macedon^s adoption of 
the Attic dialect as the official language of his chancery. As for 
Latin, it followed the flag of the victorious Roman legions. !f, 
however, after admiring the expansion of these languages, w^e 
study their contemporary development from the standpoint of 
the philologist and the lilerary connoisseur, w'e shall be equally 
impressed by their vulgarization. The exquisite parochial Attic 
of Sophocles and Plato degenerates into the vulgar jcoai^J of 
the Septuagint and Polybius and the New Testament^ w^hile the 
literary rnedium of Cicero and Virgil eventually becomes the 
*Dog Latin' which did duty for all serious forms of mternariona] 
intercourse in the afliliated Western Christian Society until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Milton* for example, was the 
"Latin Secretary" of Cromweira government. In the Hungarian 
Parliament, "Dog Latin" continued to be the medium for the 
transaction of bu$ine$a until 1840, and its abandonment was one 
of the detonators of a fratricidal struggle of intermingled nadona- 
lities which burst out in 1S4S, 

In Che disintegration of the Babylonic and Syriac civilizations 
the ruins of the two simultaneously collapsing societies became 
intermingled, ever more indistinguishably, the thicker they came 
to be strewn over their common Trummerfeld, Across the 
broken surface of this promiscuous debris the Aramaic language 
spread itself with the luxuriance of a weed, though, unlike both 
Greek and Latin, Aramaic owed little or nothing to the patronage 
of successful conquerors. Yet the currency of the Aramaic 
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language, reraarkablfi in its day, seems shoit-Iived and narrow- 
verged by comparison with that of the Aramaic Alphabet and 
script. One of the variants of this script reached India, where it 
was used by the Buddhist Emperor A^oka to convey tds prakrit 
texts in two out of the fourteen inscriptions of his that arc known 
to us. Another variant, the so-called SogdJan, gradtialjy made its 
way north-eastwards from the Jaxartes to the Amur, and by 
A.o, 1599 it had provided an alpPiabet for the Manchus. A third 
variant of the Aramaic Alphabet became the vehicle of the Arabic 
language. 

If we turn next to the abortive cosmos of city-states with its 
main focus in Northern Italy w^hich arose in Western ChrisEendom 
in the so-<^lled *mcdievar age^ we shall see the Tuscan dialect of 
Italic eclipsing its rivals a$ Attic eclipsed the rival dialects of 
Ancient Greeks and at the same tune being propagated all round 
the shores of the Mediterranean by Venetian and Genoese traders 
and empire-builder; and this pan-Mediterranean currency of 
Tuscan It^Lan outlived the prosperity and even the indcpeudence 
of the Italian dty-statea^ Id the sixteenth century Italian was the 
service Language of an Ottoman Navy that was driving the Italians 
out of Levantine whalers ■ and in the nineteenEh century, again^ the 
same Italian was the service language of a Hapsburg Navy whose 
Imperial masters w^ere successful, from 1814 to 1850, in thwarting 
Itahan nation^ aspirations. This Italian lingua froTwa of the 
Lievant, with its It^ian base almost buned under the load of its 
miscellaneous^foreign accretions, is such an admirable example of 
the genus which it represents that its historic name has come to 
bear a generic meaning. 

Latterly, however, thia vulgarised Tuscan naa been replaced, 
even in its congenial Levantine haunts, by a vulgarized French. 
The fortune of the French Jangtiage haa been made by the fact 
that, during the time of troubles of the broken-dowTi cosmos of 
Italian and German imd Fletnish city-states—a phase in the 
history of this sub-society s dtsintegration w^hich set in towards 
the close of the fourteenth centurv and lasted until the close of 
the eighteenth—France earned off the idctoty in the contest 
^ong the Great Powers round the periphery of thia still expand¬ 
ing sonety for the control of its decaying centre. From the age 
of l.(Oui3 ^ 1 V onwards French culture exerted an attraction which 
kept pace with French arras; and, when Napoleon at length 
achieved his Bourbon forerunners’ ambition of piecing together 
a mosaic with a French design out of alj the broken fragments of 
city-states which strewed the face of Europeat the French nation's 
doors from the Adriatic to the North Sea and the Baltic, the 
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Napoleonic Empire proved itself to be a cultural force as wdl as 
a military system. 

It wa$p indeed, its culture! mission that was the Napoleonic 
Empire^s undoing; for the ideas of w'hich it was the carrier (in the 
clinical sense) were the expression of a modern Western culture 
which waa still in growth. Napoleon’s mission to provide a 
'sub-universar state for the sub-society of the city-state cosmos 
at the heart of Western Christendom. But it is the function of a 
urdversaL state to provide repose for a society long distracted by a 
time of trouble. A universal state inspired by dynamic and revo¬ 
lutionary ideas is a contradiction in terms^ a lullaby performed on 
a trombone. The 'ideas of the French Revolution' were not 
calculated to act aa a sedative which might reconcile the Italians 
and Flemings and Rhinelanders and Hanseatics to the yoke of the 
French empire-builders by whom these ideas were being intro- 
duced. So far from that, the revolutionary impact of Napoleonic 
France gave these stagnating peoples a stimulating shodt w'hich 
roused them from their torpor and inspired them to rise up and 
overthrow the French Empire as a first step tow^ards taking their 
places as new-bom nations in a modem Western World. Thua 
the Napoleonic Empire parried within itself the Promethean seeds 
of its own inevitable failure in its Epimethean role of sending as 
the universal state of a decadent w'orld w^hich once, in its long- 
past noonday, had created the splendours of Florence and Venice 
and Bruges and Lubeck. 

The actual task which the Napoleonic Empire did perform, 
involuntarily, was to tow the stranded galleons of a derelict 
medieval armada back into the racing current of Westem tifcp and 
at the same time to stimulate their Listless crews into making their 
vessels seaworthy; and this actual French performance would 
have been a short and thankless business in the nature of the 
even if Napoleon had not provoked the unconquerable hostility 
of nation states—Britainp Russia and Spain—beyond the limits 
of the city-$tate cosmos whicht un our showings w as his proper 
sphere of action. Yet la the Great Society of to-day there is one 
substantial legacy of the tw'o-hundred-years-Iong role, with its 
brief Napoleonic culmination, which was sustained by France in 
the last phase of the city-state cosmos. The French language haa 
succeeded in establishing itself as the lingua franca of that centra! 
portion of oiir Westem World, and it Im even extended its 
dominion to the far extremities of the former domains of the 
Spanish and Ottoman Empires. A knowledge of French will still 
carry the traveller through Belgium and Switzerland and the 
Iberian Peninsula and Latin America and Rumania and Greece 
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and Syria and Turkey and Egypt. Throughout the British occupa¬ 
tion of Egypt French never ceased to be the language of official 
Minmuriicatiort between the representatives of the Egyptian 
Government and their British advisers, and when the British High 
Cornmissioner, ^rd Allenby, on the 23 rd November, 1924, read to 
the Egyptian Prime Minister, in English, two communillations con¬ 
veying an ultimatum provoked by the assassination of the Sirdar, 
the unusual choice of language was doubtless intended to be taken 
as a mark of displeasure. Even so, written copies of these British 
communications were deposited in French at the same time. 
Viewed from this standpoint, Napoleon's Egyptian Expedition 
m the wake of medieval Italian seafarers, which is usually regarded 
as an irrelevant and futile divagation in the career of a European 
conqueror, wears the appearance of a fruitful endeavour to sow 

^ deceptive as it was 

If the French hngua franca is a monument of the decline and 
fall of a rncdievd sub-society within the Western body social, we 
may see m the English lingua franca a orodiiet nf th-it 
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has also a wide currency m China and ra™n 



In Africa we can trace the progress of an 
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Btill be studied to-day in the life* for* while the physical impact 
of Arab intruders has been brought to a standstill by European 
intervention, the linguistic impact of the Arabic language upon 
the native vernaculars has actually received fresh impetus from 
an *opefiing-up" of Africa that has latterly been taken out of Arab 
hands. Under European flags which signify the imposition of a 
Western regime, the Arabic language enjoys better facilities for 
its ad^i'ancement than ever before. Perhaps the greatest benefit of 
all conferred upon Arabic fay the European colonial governments 
has been the official encouragement that they have given—for the 
sake of supplying an administrative need of their own—^to the 
mixed languages that have arisen on the different cultural coasts 
on which the flowing tide of Arabic has been seeping m through 
native mangrove sw^amps. It is French imperialism on the Upper 
Niger and British imperialism on the Lower Niger and British 
and German imperialism in the East African hinterland of Zan¬ 
zibar that have respectively made the fortunes of Fulani and 
Hausa and Sw^ahili^ and all these languages are linguistic alloys— 
with an African base and an Arabic infusion—that have been 
reduced to wanting in the Arabic Alphabet. 

{d) SYNCRETISM IM REt^lOIDN 

In the field of religion the symeretbm or amalgamation of rites, 
cults and faiths is the outward manifestation of that inw'ard sense 
of promiscuity which arises from the schism in the soul in an 
age of social diaintegration. This phenomenon may be taken, with 
some assurance, as a symptom of social disintegration because 
the apparent examples of religious syncretism in the histories of 
civilizations in their growth-stage turn out to be illusory. For 
example^ w hen we see the parochial mythologies of innumerable 
city-statea being co-ordinated and harmonized into a single Pan- 
Hcllcnic system by the labours of Hesiod and other archaic poets^ 
we are watching a mere juggling with names which is not aecom- 
panied by any correapondiiig fusion of diBerent rites or blending 
of diverse reUgious emotions. Agairit when w'c see Latin numiTia 
being identified with Olympian divinities—a Jupiter with a Zeus 
or a Juno with a Hera—what we are watching is, in effect, a 
replacement of primitive Latin animism by a Greek anthropo¬ 
morphic pantheon. 

There is a different class of identifications between names of 
gods in which these verbal equations do occur in an age of dis¬ 
integration and also do bear witness to a sense of promiscuity^ 
but which, nevertheless, will be found on examination to be no 
genuine religious phenomena but merely politics under a religious 
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mask. Such are the identifications that are made between the 
namea of cUfFereitt local gods in an age when a disintegrating 
society ia being forcibly unified on the political plane by wars of 
conquest between the dilTercnt parochial states into w^hich the 
soaety had previously articulated itself during its growth-phase. 
For eKamplCj when^ in the concluding chapters of Stuineric history', 
Enlil the Lord fBel) of Nippur was merged into Marduk of Baby¬ 
lon, and when Marduk-Bel of Babylon in his turn went incognito 
for a lime under the name of Kharbe, the pammixia thus com* 
memorated was purely political. The first change reco'rds the 
rehabilitation of ihe Sumeric universal state through the prowess 
of a Babylonian dynasty, and the second the cx^nquest of that 
universal state by Kassite war-lords. 

Pa™hia] gods w ho come to be identified with one another tn 
a disintegrating society as a consequence of the unification of 
difierent parochial states or the transfer of political authority over 
such unified empires from one group of war-lords to another, arc 
apt to have a certain antecedent affinity with one another in virtue 
of their being in most cases the ancestral gods of different sections 
of one and the same dominant minority. For this reason, the 
amalgamation of godheads demanded by rmion iTitsf does not, 
as a^ rule, ^ serioualy against the grain of religious habit and 
sentiment* To find examples of a religious syncretism that cuts 
raijtw d*^tal and touches the quick of religious practice 
belief, we rnust tuni our attention from the religion which 
the dominant minority inherits from a happier past to the philo- 
^phy which it strikes out for itself in response to the challenges 
from a bme of troubles, and W'e must watch rival schools of 
philosophy colliding and blending not only with one another but 
also with the new higher religions produced by the interna! prole¬ 
tariats. Sin^ these higher religions, too^ collide with one another 
besides colliding with the philosophies, it will be convenient to 
glance first at the relations between the higher religions inter S£ 
and the philosophies inter se in their originally separate social 
spheres before we go on to consider the more dynamic spiritual 
results that follow when the philosophies on the one side come 
into relation with the higher religions on the other 

In the disini<^ratIon of the Hellenic Society the generation of 
Posidonius 135^51 b.c.) seems to mark the beginning of an 
epoch in w'hich the sev eral schmb of philosophy, which had hither- 
lively and acrimoiUiOus controversy, now tended 
with one accord, with the iolitary exception of the EDicureans 
to notice end emphasise the point, which united them rather 
than those which divided them, untii a time came, in the first and 
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second centuries of the Roman Empire, when evety non-Epicurean 
philosopher in the Hellenic World, whatever he might call himself, 
subscribed to much the same eclectic set of tenets. A sjmilaf 
tendency toin'ards promiscuity in philosophy displays itself in the 
history of the disintegration of the Sinic Society at the corre¬ 
sponding stage. In the second century s.c.* which was the first 
cenluiy' of the Empire of the Han, eclecticism was equally the 
note of the Taoism which was at first in favour at the Imperial 
Court and of the Confucianism which supplanted it 

This syncretism between rival philosophies has its parallel in 
the relations between rival higher religions. For example, in the 
Syriac World from the generation of Solomon onwards we find a 
strong tendency towards rapprochem^t between the Israelidsh 
worship of Yahvreh and the worships of the local Baalim of neigh¬ 
bouring Syriac communities; and the date is significant, because 
we have seen reason to believe that the death of Solomon heralded 
the breakdown of the Syriac Society. No doubt the remarkable 
and momentous feature of the rehgious history of Israel in that 
age is the exceptional success of the Prophets in combating the 
sense of promiscuity and diverting the stream of Israelidsh reli¬ 
gious development out of the facile channel of syncredsm into 
a new and arduous course which w*as peculiar to Israel itself. Yet 
when we look at the credit instead of the debit side of the Syriac 
account of reciprocal religious influences, we shall that the 
Syriac dmc of troubles may lave seen the worship of Yahweh 
make an impact on the religious consciousness of the peoples of 
Western Iran in whose midst a 'diaspora* of Israelidsh deportees 
had been planted by the Assyrian militarists; and it is at any rate 
certain that there was a powerful counter-impact of the Iranian 
upon the Jewish religious consciousness in the dme of the Achae- 
menian Empire and afterwards. By the second oeritmy B.c. the 
mutual interpenetration of Judaism and Zoroastrianism had gone 
to such lengths that ouf modem Western scholars find the utmost 
difficulty in determining and disentangling the resp^^ ve contribu¬ 
tions that these two sources made to the stream which was fed by 
their united waters. 

Similarly p in the development of the higher religions of the 
internal proletariat of the Indie World, we see a fusion, which go^ 
much deeper than a mere equadon of names, between the worship 
of Krishna and the worship of Vishnu. 

Such breaches in the barriers betw'een religion and religion or 
philosophy and philosophy in times of disint^radon open the 
way for rappri^hemsntt between philosophies and religions; and 
in these philosophico-religious syncretisms we shall find that the 
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attraction is Tnutual and that the move is made from both sides. 
Just as^ astride the tnilitary fronders of a univ'ersal statep we have 
watched the soldiers in the imperial garrisons and the warriors in 
the barbarian war-bands gradually approximating totfards one 
another in their ways of life until at length the two social types 
Cease to be distinguishable, so^ in the interior of a universal state^ 
we can watch a corresponding movement of convergence between 
the adherents of the philosophic schools and the devotees of the 
popular religions. And the parallel runs true; for, in this case as 
in that, we find that, though the representatives of the proletariat 
do come a certain distance to meet the representatives of the 
dominMt minority, the latter go so much farther along their own 
path of proletartani^ation that the eventual fusion takes place 
almost entirely on proletarian ground. In studying the rnpfi/or/tf- 
wiewf from both sides it will therefore be convenient to surv'ey 
the shorter spiritual journey of the proietarkn party first before 
attempting to follow the longer spiritual joumey of the dominant 
minority. 


^Mien higher religions of the interna! proletariat find themselves 
face to face with the dominant minoritv, their advance along the 
path of adaptation may sometimes stop short at the preliminary 
step of commending themselves to the dominant minoritynotice 
y assuming the outward fashions of the dominant rmnoiity^s 
Style of art- iTjus, m the disintegration of the Hellenic World, 
the unsuccessful nvals of Christianity all sought to promote the 
Eucce^ of their missionary enterprises on Hellenic ground by 
mcastmg the visual representations of their divinities in forms 
hkely to prove agreeable to Hellenic eyes. But none of them made 
any appreaable move towards taking the further step of Helle- 
mzing Itself inwardly as well as outwardly. It w^as Christianity 

of^HelSc'^S its creed in the language 

In the history of Christianity the intellectual Ilellenization of 
a^rehgion whose creative essence wits of Syriac origin was fore¬ 
shadowed in the ™pby^nt of the Attic, instead of the Aramaic, 
as the Im^stic vehicle of the New Testament; for the very 
vrabulaty of this sophisticated tongue carried with it a host of 
philosophic tmphqations. 


, ^^fpoptic CwpflB Jesus is regarded ss the Son of God, and 

thu belief IS ^ned on end dwpraed in the body of the Fourth Gcispcl. 

tw » thrown 

li! “pHady. the Son of God and 

the Logo# of God ire one and the same; the So® u the Logos b 
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identified with the creative wisdom and purpose of Deity, the Logos aa 
the Son is hypostatized into a person bside the pei^n of the Fatlier. 
At one bound ihe philosophy of the Logos has bKome a reJigion.'^ 

This device of preaching religion in the language of philosophy 
was one of the heirlooms which Christianity had inherited from 
Judaism. It w'as Philo the Jewish philosopher of Alexandria 
[circa 30 b.c-a.d. 45) who sowed the seed from which PhiIo*s 
Christian fcllow-citiKens, Clement and Origen, were to reap so 
rich a harvest two centuries later; and it was perhaps from the 
same quarter that the author of the Fourth Gospel gained his 
vision of the Divine Logos with which he identifies his Incarnate 
God. No doubt ihJs Alexandrian Jew'ish forerunner of the Alex¬ 
andrian Christian Fathers was led into the path of Hellenic 
philosophy through the gate of the Greek language; for it was 
assuredly no accident that Philo lived and philosophiarcd in a 
city in which the Attic Kounj had become the vernacular language 
of a local Jewish community that had so utterly lost command of 
Hebrew, and even of AramaiCp that it had been driven to desecrate 
its Holy Scriptures by translating them into a Gentile language. 
Yet in the history of Judaism itself this Jewish father of a Christian 
philosophy is an isolated figure; and his ingenious effort to derive 
the Platonic philosophy from the Mosaic Law remained, for 
Judaism, a tour de /orce without conscquerioe:S+ 

When we pass from Christianity to Mithraismt its rival in a 
competition for the spiritual conquest of the Hellenic World, we 
observ^e that, on its voyage westward from its Iranian homeland, 
Mithra's barque took on board a heavy cargo of the Baby Ionic 
astral philosophy. In a similar fa$hioo the Indie higher religion 
of Hinduism despoiled a senile Buddhist philosophy in order to 
acquire for itself the weapons wmh which it drove its philosophical 
rival out of their comrhon homeland in the Indie World. And it 
is the opinion of at least one eminent modem Egj^plologist that 
the proletarian w^orship of Osiris only won its way into the citadel 
of the Egyptiac dominant minority's hereditary pantheon by 
Usurping from Re the ethical role—originally quite foreign to the 
Osirian faith—of a divinity that reveals and vindicates righteous¬ 
ness, But this 'spoiling of the Egyptians" cost the proletarian 
religion dear; for the Osirian religion had to pay for its borrowed 
plumes by putting itself into the hands of the party that was con¬ 
strained to lend them. The master-stroke of the old Egyptiac 
priesthood was to place itself at the disposal—and in so doing also 
place itself at the head—of a rising religious movement which it 

* Morr, P. E.; ChrUl ihe Ward: Thf Triidki^ iftf D^^ath oj 
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found itself unable to suppress or hold at bav^ and thereby to raise 
itself to a pLnnade of power which it had never attained before. 
The capture of the Osirian religion by the pde$t3 of the old 
Egyptiac pantheon has Ita parallels in the capture of Hmdubm 
by the Erahmans and the capture of Zoroastrianism by the Magi, 
Bui there is another and still more insidious way in which a prole¬ 
tarian rel igion is apt to fall into the hands of a dominaxit minority [ 
u** priesthood which ^ins control of a proictarian church and 
then abuses thh control in order to govern it in the dominant 
mmonpf s spirit and interest need not be an ancient priesthood 
Wongmg to the dominant niinority by descent; it may actually 
be recruited from the leading lights of the proletarian church itaelL 
Lr ^ ^ ph^pter of the political history of the Roman Re¬ 

public the stuns between Plebrians and Patricians w^as brought to 
m end by a "deal^ in which the Patricians took the leaders of the 
Ple^ians into partnership on the tacit understanding that these 
leaders of the unprivileged class would betray their trust and 
leave their rank and file in the lurch. In a similar fashion on the 
religious plane, the rank and file of Jewry had been betrayed and 
rime of Christy by their own former lcadc^$|^ 
the Scnl;« and Pharisees, These Jewish "separatists' had lived to 
eserve meir self-chosen name in a sense which was the opposite 
of their mtention at the rime when they assumed it. The original 
Phaj^ctt were J^ish puritans who separated themselves from 
e Helleni2mg Jews vrhcn these renegades W'ere joining the 
camp of an ^en dominant minority, whereas the distinguishing 
mark of the Phansea in the time of Christ was their separation 
from the rank and file of the loyal and devout members of the 
Jcvi-ish community to whom they still hypocritically professed to 
be settrng a ^d e^pJe. This is the historical background of 
Ac scathmg denunciation of the Pharisees which echoes through 
the pages of the Gospels. The Pharisees had become the Jewish 
«c «i^tical counte^arte of Jewry’s Roman political masters. 
In the ^gedy of the Passion of Chnst we see them actively ranging 
themselves at the side of the Roman anthorides in order to compaiS 
the death of a prophet of their own race who had been out^e 
them to shame, ^ ^ 

If we paM now to our examination of the complementary move¬ 
ment in which the philosophies of the dominant minority make 
their approach towards the reUeiona of the internal proletariat 
we shall find that on ^ side the process begins earlier, besides 
going farther. It begins in the first generation after the break¬ 
down; smd It passes from curiosity through devoutness into 
superstition. 
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The earLlness of the iirsc infusion of a religious tinge is attested^ 
in the cla^ical Hellenic case, in the of Plato's 

Republic. The scene is laid in the Feiraeus—the oldest crticible 
of social parnmixia in the Hellenic World—before the fatal end 
of the Atheno-^Peloponnesian War; the master of the house in 
which the dialogue is supposed to take place is a resident alien; 
and the alleged narrator, Socrates^ begins by telling us that he has 
walked down to the port from the city of Athens "in order to pay* 
his 'respects to the Thracian goddess Eendis^ and out of curiosity 
to observe how they are going to keep the festival that is being 
celebrated in her honour at the Peiraeus for the first tirne on this 
occasion*. Thus religion is 'in the air' as a setting for this master¬ 
piece of Hellenic philosophy—religion, too, of an alien and exotic 
character. Here^ surely^ is an introduction which prepares us for 
the sequel described by a modem Western scholar in the following 
words: 

‘The extraordinaiy^ thing . . * is that, despite the alien source of the 
new [i.c. the Cbiiadaii] myth, the theology and philosophy of the Greek 
Fathers should have turned out in essential matteis so tboroughly 
Platonic or, more accumtely expressed, could have been adopted from 
Plato with so few modifications. Such a coalescence may lead us to 
conjecture that the mythology which Plato sought lo substitute forth** 
old talcs of the Gods was not so much antagooistic to the faith of 
Christianity as imperfectly Christian.. ^. From hints here and there k 
could even be surmised that Plato himaelf was dimly aware of a theopbany 
to come, of which Tus allegories were a prophecy* Socrates in the 
Apology had warned the Athenians of other witnesses to the soul who 
should appear after him and avenge his death; and elsewhere be had 
admitted ^at, for all the reasoning and high imaginings of philosophy, 
the full truth could not be known until revealed to man by the grace 
of Go<L^« 

Our historical record of this metamorphosLa of philo^phy into 
religion is ample enough In tlie Hellenic case to enable ti$ to follow 
the process through its au^oMsive stages. 

I'he cool intellectual curiosity which is the Platonic Socrates* 
attitude tow'ards the Thracian religion of Bendis is also the mood 
of the historical Socrates' contemporary, Herodotus, in his incident 
tai disquLsidona on the comparative study of religion. His interest 
in such matters is cssentialJy scientific. However, theological 
problems came to be a matter of somewhat greater practical con¬ 
cern to the dominant minority^ after the overtlirow of the Achae- 
menian Empire by Alexander the GrcaL when the Hellenic rulers 
of the successor-states had to make $ome ritual provision for the 

• More, F. £.: CAnVi thu WW^J, pp. 6^, 
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religiogs needs of their mixed populations. At the same time the 
founders and propagators of the Stoic and Epicurean schools of 
philoMphjr were providing a ration of spiritual comfort for 
tndmdual souls which found themselves forlornly astray in a 
spiritual wilderness. however, we take as our gauee 'of the 
prevalent tendency of Hellenic philosophy in this age the tone 
and temper of the School of Plato, we shall find Ws disciples 
dunng the two centuries after Alexander pushing ever farther 
along the path nf scepticism. 

I he decisive turn of the tide comes with the Syrian Greek Stoic 
philosopher Posidomus of Apamea {cirea 135-51 b.c,), who opened 
wde the gates of the Stoa for the reception of popular religious 
two centuries later, the leadership in the Stoic 
school had pased to Seneca, the brother of GalJio and the con- 
^mporary of Saint Paul. There are passages in Seneca's philo* 
f “ arrestingly reminiscent of passa^ in 
epistles that some of the less critical-minded ChSun 

philosopher was m correspondence with the Christian 

superfluous as they are im- 

t f'V I""’ us in these 

^morues of tone between two pieces of spiritual music created 

m the same age under the inspjrarion of the same social experience 
In our study of the relations between the military guafdCns 5 
^‘^“l^^^Srating civiUiation and the ba£rian war- 
lords beyond it, we have seen how, in the firat chapter, the tw^ 
partite appmximate towards one another to a point of virtual inSs- 
hnguishabihj: and how m the second chapter, they meet aid 
mingle on a dead level of barbarism. In the Jaridlel ^o^ of “ e 
rappr^mnt betw«n the philosophers of t hi dominant minoritJ 
and the devotees of a proletarian religion, the approxirnadon ^ 

i,i'’Lnr,^s:e:7„Trh‘& 

pWlosophies notliing that they, too, have at last broketimo'flow^ 
when this tardy and reluctant flowering revenges Itself ' 

by degwerating into an unwholesome luxuria?^e In 
rf ,h. of 0 dvili™ ,h, phitorpMo, s 

higher religions live on and stake out their daitSs upon the fum„ 
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Chxiatianity survived, crowding out the Ncopfatonic philosophyp 
which found no elbclf of life in its discarding of rationality. In 
fact, when philosophies and religions meet, the religions must 
increase while the philosophies must decrease^ and we cannot 
rum away from our study of the encounter bctw ecn them without 
pausing to look into the question why it is that this dcfcrat of the 
philosophies is a foregone conclusion. 

What, then, are the weaknesses that doom philosophy to dis¬ 
comfiture when it enters the lists as the rival of religion? The 
fatal and fundamental weakness, from which all the rest derive, 
is a lack of spiritual vitalitj^ This lack of ihn lames philosophy 
in t^vo wap. It diminishes its attractiveness for the masses and 
it discouiagcs those w^ho feel its attractions from throwing them¬ 
selves into missionary work on its behalL Indeed philosophy 
affects a preference for an intellectual /iiYf, the 'fit though fcw’'^ 
like the high-brow poet w^ho regards the smallness of his cireuLa- 
lion as evidence of the exceUence of his verse. In the pre-Senecan 
generation Horace felt no incongruity in prefacing the philo- 
sophico-patriotic appeal of his 'Roman Ods*^ with; 

Avaunt, ye herd profane! 

Silencet let no unballow’^d tongue 
Disturb the sacred rits of song, 

Whilst L die High Priest of the Nine, 

For youths and maids alone entwine 
A new and loftier strain.^ 

It is a far cry' from this to the parable of Jesusi 

‘Co ye out into the highwap and hedges and compel them to come 
in, that my house may be filled/ 

I'hus philosophy could never emulate the strength of religion 
at its best; it could only imitate, and parody, the weaknesses of 
its inferior devotees. The breath of religion which had momen¬ 
tarily animated the clear-cut marble of the Hellenic intellect in 
the generation of Seneca and Epictetus rapidly staled, after the 
generation of Marcus Aurelius, into a sturfy rdigioaity, and the 
heirs of the philosophic tradition fell benveen two stools. They 
discarded the appeal to the mtcllect without finding a way to the 
heart. In Ceasing to be sages they became, not saints but cranks. 
The Emperor Julian turned from Socrates to Diogenes for bis 
model of philosophy—the legendary Diogenes from whom, rather 
than from Christ, the ‘Christian* asceticism of Stn Simeon Stylites 
and his fellow-ascetics U derived. Indeed, in this tragi-comic last 
act, the epigonl of Plato and Zeno confessed the inadequacy of 

* HorQCv: Odts, Bk, IIL Ode 1,11. 1-4 f^ofarriAmwI^, Sic Stephen 
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their own great masters and ensamples by abandoning themselves 
to an imitation of the internal proletariat which was in very truth 
the sinoerest flattery of the prufanum vuJgus that Horace bad 
excluded from his audience. 'Fhe last Neoplatonists, lamblichus 
and ProcluS) are not so much philosophers as priests of an imagi¬ 
nary ^d non-existent religion. Julian, with his zeal for priestcraft 
and ritual, was the would-be executor of their schemes, and the 
imme^ate collapse, on the news of his death, of his state-supported 
ecclesiastical establishment proves the truth of the judgement of 
the founder of a school of modern psychology; 

'Great hmovations never come from above; they invariably come 
from below . . . [from] the much-derided iilcm folk of the land— 
those who are less infected with academic pieludicea than ercst 
oelcbnaes art wont to be.*‘ 


fe) CUWS REGIOSIUS R^LJQIon 

We noticed, at the end of the preceding chapter, that Julian, as 
emperor, foiled to force upon his subjects the pseudo-religion to 
which, as a philosopher, he was addicted. This raises the general 
cjuestion whether in any more favourable circumstances dominant 
minorities are able to make up for their spiritual weakness by 
bringing their physical strength into play and forcing a philosophy 
or a religion on their subjects by means of a political pressure 
which might be none the less effective for being illegidraate; and, 
although this question is off the main Une of the argument of this 
part of our Study, we propose to seek for the answer to it before 
proceeding farther. 

If we examine the historical evidence on this head we shall find 
that m gene^ such attempts prove failures, at any rate in the 
long ^ a finding which flatly contradicts one of the socialogical 
theones of the Enlightenment during the Hellenic time of 
troubles, for, according to this theory, the deliberate imposition 
of relipous practices from above downwards, so far from being 
impt^ible or even unusual, has actually been the normal origin 
of religious institutions m societies m process of dvilizaUon This 
theory has been appHed to the relipous life qf Rome in the follow¬ 
ing celebrated passage of Polybius (circa 206-131 b c )■ 


1 4s?’* Mint in Smeh of a Seal, pp, 241-4^ 

,he pTincip*! pnjyUiftn of fhi- Tftitv qf Ai^Iu^ 
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*Tht point in ^hich the Roman constitution excels ctheta most 
oonspicijously is to be foundp in my opinion, in its Imndling of religion^ 
In my opinion die Romans have managed to forge the main bond of 
their social order out of something which the neat of the world execrates: 
I mean, out of auporstition. In dramatizing their superstition theatric 
cally and introducing it into private as well as into public Life^ the 
Romana have gone to the most extreme lengths conceivable 1 and to 
many observers this will appear extraordinary« In my opinion, however* 
die Komana have done it with an eye to the masses. If it were possible 
to have an electorate that was composed cxclusivrly of sagea, this 
chicanery might perhaps be unnecessary j but, as a matter of fact, die 
masses art always unstable and always full of lawless passions, irrational 
temper and violent rage; so there is nothing for it but to control them 
by *'the fear of the unknown" and play-acting of that sort. I fancy that 
this was the reason why our forefathers introduced among the masses 
those iheologifal beliefs and those notions about Hell that have now 
become traditional ; and I also fancy that, in doing this, our ancestors 
were not working at random but knew just what they were about. It 
might be more perdnent to charge our contemporaries with lack ol 
sense and lapse troni responsibility for tiying to eradicate religion, as 
we actually see them doing. 

This thcor)' of the origins of religion is about as remote from the 
truth as the social contract theory of the origin of states. If we 
now proceed to esaminc the evidence we shall find that^ while 
political powder is not completely inipotcnt to produce effects upon 
spiritual life, its ability to act in this field is dependent on special 
combinations of circumstancea, and that^ even then* its range of 
action is narrowly circumscribed. Successes are exceptional and 
failures the rule. 

To take the exceptions first, we may obsert^e that political 
potentates do sometimes succeed in establishing a cult when this 
cult is the expression, not of any genuine religious feeling, but of 
some political sentiment masquerading in a religious disguise: for 
example* a pseudo-religious ritual expressing the thirst for politica] 
unity in a society that has dnihk to the dregs the bitter cup of a 
time of troubles. In these circumstances a ruler who has already 
w^on a hold over his subjects* hearts as their human saviour may 
succeed in establishing a cult in which his o’lvn o<Jfioe and person 
and djmasty are the objects of w orship. 

The clasric example of this tour di /orre is the deification of the 
Roman emperors. Yet Caesar-woiship proved a fair-weather 
cult, the precise opposite of the ‘present help in time of trouble* 
which is what a real religion proves to b*^ It did not su rvi ve the fi rst 
collapse of the Roman Empire at the turn of the second and third 

* Polybiui: /fuKwuu, Bk. VL dl. 5S* 
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centunes; and the warrior emperors of the rally which followed 
began to cast about for some supernatural sanction behind and 
beyond their own discredited Imperial Genius. Aurelian and 
Constantius Chlorus enlisted under the standard of an abstract 
and oecumenical Sol Tnvictus, and, a generation later, Constantine 
the Great fA.D, 306-37) transferred his allegiance to that God of 
the internal proletariat who had proved himself more potent than 
either Sol or Caesar. 

If we turn from the Hellenic to the Sutneric World, we shall 
observe an analogue of Caesar-worship In the cult of his own 
human person which was instituted—not by the founder of the 
Su meric universal state, Ur-Engur, but by his successor, Dungi 
(circa aaSo—3223 B.C.) j but this also appears to have proved a fair- 
weather contri\'ance. At any rate, the Amorite Hammurabi, who 
occupies In Sumenc history a position analogous to that of Con¬ 
stantine in the history of the Roman Empire, ruled not as a 
god incarnate but as the serv'ant of the transcendental deitv 
Marduk-Bel, ^ 

An examination of such traces of *Caesar-w'orship' as mav be 
found in other universal states, Andean, Egyptiac and S'inlc, 
confirms our Impression of the congenital feebleness of cults 
propagated by political potentates from above downwards. Even 
when such cults are political in essence and religious only in form, 
and e^'en when they correspond with a genuine popular sentiment, 
they show little capacity for surviving storms. 

There Is mother class of cases in which a political potentate 
attempts to impose a cult which is no mere political Institution 
in a religious guise but Is of a genuinely religious characteri and 
in this held, too, we can point to instances in which the experiment 
has secured some degree of success. It appears, however, to be 
a condition of success in such cases that the religion Imposed in 
this fashion should be a 'going concern'—at any rate In the souls 
of a minority of its political patron’s subjects—and, even when this 
condition U fulfilled and success attained, the price that has to be 
paid turns out to be a prohibitive one. For a religion which, by 
an exertion of political authori^, is successfully Imposed upon all 
the souls whose bodies are subject to the ruler who is imposing it, 
Is apt to gain this fraction of the world at the price of forfeiLig 
any prospects It may once have had of becoming, or remaining, a 
universal church. “ 

For example, when the Maccabees changed, before the close of 
the second century E.C., from being militant champions of the 
Jewish religion against a forcible Hellenlzatlon into being the 
founders and rulers of one of the successor-states of the Scleucid 
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Empinep thc^ violent re^i^iera of persecution became persecutors 
in their turn, and set themselves to impose Judaism on the non- 
Jewish peoples whom they had conquered. This policy succeeded 
in extending the domain of Judaism over Idumaea and over 
"Galilee of the Gentiles" and over a narrow Transjordanian Peraeai 
Even sOp this triumph of force was narrowly circumscribed; for 
it failed to overcome either the particularism of the Samaritans or 
the civic pride of The two row^s of Heilenized city-states which 
flanked the Maccabees"^ dominions on both sideSp one row' along 
the Mediterranean coast of Palestine and the other along its desert 
border in the Dccapolis. In fact, the gain through force of arms 
was in considerable, and* as it turned out, it w'as to cost the Jewish 
religion the whole of its spiritual future. For it is the supreme 
irony of Jewish histoty' that the new ground captured for Judaism 
by Alexander Jannaetis (10^-76 D.c.) brought to birth, within a 
hundred yearSp a GaliJaean Jewish prophet whose message wa^ 
the consummation of all previous Jewish religious experience, 
and that this inspired Jewish scion of forcibly converted Galilacan 
Gentiles was then rejected by the Judaean leaders of the Jewry of 
his owm age. Thereby Judaism not only stultified it$ pa$i but 
forfeited its future. 

If we now turn to the religious map of modern Europe we are 
naturally prompted to inquire how far the present boundaries 
between the domains of Catholicism and Protestantism have been 
determined by the arms or diplomacy of the parochial successor- 
states of the medieval Retpublka Chnsiiafi^, Mo doubt the 
influence of external militaiy and political factors on the outcome 
of the religious conflict of The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
ought not to be rated too high; fur, to take tvvo extreme cases, 
it is difficult to imagine that the action of any secular authority 
could have retained the Baltic countries w'iihin the fold of the 
Catholic Church or brought the Mediterranean countries over 
into the Protestant camp. At the same time there was an inter¬ 
mediate and debatable ^one in which the play of military and 
political forces was certainly influcnlial; and this zone embraces 
Germany, the Low Countries, France and England. It iivas in 
Germany, m particular, that the classical formula, cuius r€gio etus 
religio, was invented and applied^ and we may take it that in 
Central Europe^ at least, the secular princes did successfully use 
their power to force down the throats of their stihjects whichever 
of the competing varielies of Western Christianity the local 
potentate happened to favour. We can also take the measure of the 
damage which our Western Christianity, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, has suffered in the sequel a 5 a penalty for having thus 
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allowed itwif to become dependent on poEtical patronage and 
consequently subservient to raison d'iiat. 

One of the Erst instalments of the price that had to be paid was 
the loss of the Catholic Church's mission-field in Japan ^ for the 
seedlings of Catholic Christianity which had been planted there 
by Jesuit missionaries in the sixteenth centuiy w*eie uprooted 
before the middle of the seventeenth century by the deliberate 
action of the rulers of the newly founded Japanese univeml state 
because these statesmen had come to the cooclusion that the 
Catholic Church was an instrument of the imperial ambitions of 
the Spanish Crown. This forfeiture of a promising mission-field 
rnusl Ik estimated, however, as a trifling loss by comparison with 
the spiritual impoverishment which the policy of ctiivs regio eias 
rtligia was to Inflict upon ’Western Christianity at home. The 
readiness of all the competing factions of Western Christianity 
in the age of the Wars of Religion to seek a short cut to victory 
by condoning, or even demanding, the imposition of their own 
doctrines upon the adherents of riral faiths fay the application of 
pohucal force wm a spectacle which sapped the foundations of all 
belief in the souls for whose allegiance the warring churches were 
competing. Louis XIV's methods of barbarism eradicated Pro- 
tstantism from the spiritual soil of France only to clear the ground 
alternative crop of scepticism. The revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes was followed within nine years by the birth of Voltaire. 
In England, too, we can see the same sceptical temper setting in 
as a reaction from the religious militancy of the Puritan Revolufion. 
A new Enlightenment arose of a temper akin to that displayed in 
the quotation from Polybius at the opening of this chapter of our 
Study, a school of thought which treated religion itself as an obicct 
of ndiculc; so that, by 1736, Bishop Butler could write in the 
Preface to his Anal<^ of Religiott, Naiural and Retiealed, to tke 
Constitution and Course of Nature: 

Tt k coiw, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons 
that Chmuanity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but tlSt it is 
now at length discovered to be fictitious. And aocordingly they treat 
It « if in the present age this were an agreed point among all ^plc 
of disoemment, and noth mg remained but to set it up as a pnOinal 
subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisal for its 
hariDg bo long bitermpted the pleasures of the world/ 

This attitude of mind, which sterilised fanaticism at the cost 
of extinguishing faith, has lasted from the seventeenth centuiy 
into the twentieth, and has been carried to such lengths in aU 
parts of our W'estemixcd ‘Great Society’ that it is beginning at 
last to be recognized for what it is. It is being recognized that is 
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to as the supreme danger to the spiritual health and even to 
the materia] existence of the Western body social—a deadlier 
danger^ by far^ than any of our hotly canvass^ and loudly adver* 
tlsed political and economic noaladies. Thia spiritual evil is now 
too flagrant to be ignored; but it ia easier to diagnose the disease 
than to prescribe the remedy» for faith is not like a standard 
article of commerce that can be procured on demand. It wll be 
hard indeed to refill the spiritual vacuum which has been hollowed 
in our Western hearts by the progressive decay of reli^ous ^lief 
that has been going on for some two-and-a-h^ centuris. We are 
adll reacting against a subordination of religion to politics which 
Was the crime of our sixteenth- and seventeenth’-century ancestors^ 
If we take a synoptic view of the several surviving forms of 
Western Christianity in their present state and compare them in 
respect of their relative vitality^ w'e shall find that this varies 
inversely with the degree to which each of these sects has suc¬ 
cumbed to secular control. Unquestionably Catholicism^ is the 
form of Western Christianity that is showing the most vigorous 
signs of life to-day; and ihe Catholic Church in spite of the 
lengths to which modem Catholic princes have gone^ in certain 
countries and at certain timeSp towards asserting their own secular 
control over the life of the Church within their frontiers—has 
never lost the inestimable advantage of being united in a single 
oommumon under the presidency of a single supreme ecclesi^- 
tical authority. Next to the Catholic Church m order of vitality 
we shall probably place those "free churches" of the Protestant 
persuasion which have extricated themselvs from the control of 
secular governments. And we shall certainly place at the bottom 
of the list the Protestant "established* churches which stUl remain 
tied to the body politic of this or that modem parochial state. 
Finally, if we were to venture to draw distinctions of relative 
vitality bctw'ccn the different shades of religious thought and 
practice within so widely rami^ng and Protean an established 
church as the Church of England, we should unhesitatingly assign 
the palm of superior vitality to the Anglo-Catholic variety of 
Anglicanism whichf ever since the Act of 1874^ designed to put 
down *mass in masquerade"^ has treated the secular taw with con¬ 
temptuous indifference. 

The moral of this odious comparison seems plain. This iver- 
Gity of the fortunes of the several fractions of the Western Christiari 
Church in modem times would appear to complete our proof of 
the proposition that religion stands to lose, in the long run, far 
more: than it can ever hope to gain by asking for, or subrnit- 
ting to, the patronage of the dvil power. There is;, however^ one 
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conspicuous exception to this apparent rule which will have to be 
accounted for before the rule can be allowed to pass muster; and 
this excepdon is the case of Islam. For Islam did succeed in 
becoming the universal church of a dissolving Syriac Society in 
spite of having been politically compromised at an earlier stage 
and in an apparently more decisive way than any of the religions 
that we have passed in review up to this point. Indeed, Islam 
was politically compromised within the lifetime of its founder by 
the action of no less a person than the founder himself. 

The public career of the Prophet Muhammed falls into two 
sharply distinct and seemingly contradictory chapters. In the 
first he is occupied in preaching a religious revelatfon by methods 
* 5 f pacific e^'angelizatiou; in the second chapter he is occupied in 
building up a political and military power and in using this power 
in the ve^ way which, in other cases, has turned out disastrous 
for a reltgion that takes to it. In this Medincse chapter Muhammed 
used his new-found materia] power for the purpose of enforcing 
oo^otmity with at any rate the outward observances of the 
religion which he had founded in the previous chapter of his 
career, before his momentous withdrawal from Mecca to Medina. 
On this showing, the Uijrah ought to mark the date of the ruin of 
Islam and not the date since consecrated as that of its foundation. 
How are we to explain the hard fact that a religion which was 
launched on the world as the militant faith of a barbarian war-band 
should have succeeded in becoming a universal church, in spite 
of having started under a spirituai handicap that might have bwn 
expected, on all analogies, to prove prohibitivef 

When we set out the problem in these terms, we shall find 
several partial explanations which, taken together, may perhaps 
amount to a solution. 

In the first place we can discount the tendency—which has been 
popular in Christendom—to over-estimate the extent of the use 
of force in the propagation of Islam. The show of adherence to 
the new religion exacted by the Prophet’s successors was limited 
to the performance of a small number of not very onerous external 
observances, and even this much was not attempted beyond the 
limits of the primitive pagan communities of the Arabian no¬ 
man's-land in which Islam took its rise. In the conquered provinces 
of the Roman and Sasanian Empires the altematim offered were 
not ‘Islam or death' but ‘Islam or a super-ta*’-^a policy tradi¬ 
tionally praised for Its enlightenment when pursued long after¬ 
wards in England by a Uodicean Queen Elirabeth. Nor was this 
option made invidious for the non-Muslim subjects of the Arab 
Caliphate under the Umayyad regime, for the Umayyads (with 
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the exception of a single representstivc of the line, who reigned 
for only three ye^ra) were Laodiceans to a man* In fact the 
Umayyads were personally ciypto-pagans who were indifTcrent^ 
or even positively hostile^ to the propagation of the Islamic faith 
of which they enjoyed the titular leadership. 

Under these singular conditions Islam had to make its w^ay 
among the non-Arab subjects of the Caliphate on its ow'n religious 
merits* Its spread was slow but sure; and, in the hearts of e>f- 
Christians and ejc-Zoroastrians who embraced the new religion in 
face of the indifference, if not in the teeth of the displeasure^ of 
their nominally Muslim Uma>Tad masters, Islam became a very 
different faith from what it had formerly been on the sleeves of 
Arab warriors who had ^vorn it as the denominational badge of a 
privileged polidca] status. The new^ non-.Arab converts adapted 
it to their own intellectual outloot, translating the crude and 
casual assertions of the Prophet into tlic subtle and consistent terms 
of Christian theology and Hellenic philosophy; and it was in this 
clothing that Islam wa^ able to become the unifying religion of a 
Syriac World which had been reunited hitherto only on the super* 
ficial plane of potitics by the sweep of the Arab military' conquest. 

Within a hundred years of Mu'awlyah's rise to political power 
the nan-Arab Muslim subjects of the Caliphate had become 
strong enough to put down the IjiGdicean Umayyads from their 
seat and to enthrone in their place a dynasty whose devoutness 
reflected the religious temper of their supporters. In A,D. 750, 
w'hen ^e favour of the non-.Arab Muslims gave the ^Abbasids 
their victory over the Umajyads, it is possible that the numerical 
strength of the religious faction which thus turned the scales waa 
still 35 small in proportion to the total population of the Arab 
Empire as were the numbers of the Christians in the Roman 
Empire at the time w^hen Constantine overthrew Maxentius^ a 
number estimated by l>r* N* H, Baynes at about ten per cent,* 
The conversions of the subjects of the Caliphate to Islam 
probably did not begin before the ninth century of the Christian 
Era Of reach their term until the dissolution of the 'Abbasid 
Empire in the thirteenth century^ and it can confldently be said of 
these belated harvests in the Isiamic mission-fteld that they were 
the outcome of a spontaneous popular movement and not of 
political pressure; for the Islamic counterparts of a Theodosius 
and a JustJnian, who misused their political power in the supposed 
interests of their religion^ are few and far between in a list of the 
"Abbasid Caliphs which $tretches through five centuries. 

These facts may be considered to account satisfactorily for the 

* N. H.; Ci?nstanlw fhe Grtat nnd iht Christian Churchy p, 4. 
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exception which Islam primafaetB presents tc our mb that^ whib 
it is not impossible for a secuLsr power to obtain some measure of 
success in forcibly imposing upon its subjects a religion which is 
already a 'going concern\ the price to be paid for such political 
support far more than counterbalanceSp in the long run, any 
immediate advantage te the religion thus politically patronized. 

The same penalty seems to be incurred even when the political 
patronage secures no immediate returns at all Among the more 
notorious in which a religion has received the compromising 
support of the secular arm and suffered unmitigated loas we may 
reckon the failure of Justinbn to impose fns own Catholic Ortho¬ 
doxy on his MonophysJte subjects beyond the Taurus ; the failure 
of Leo Syrua and Constantine V to impose their Iconoclasm on 
their Iconodule subjects in Greece and Italy; the failure of the 
British Crown to impose its Protestantism on its Catholic subjects 
in Ireland; and the failure of the Mughal Emperor Awrang;zib to 
impose his own Islam on his Hindu subjects. And, if such is the 
case where the religion to be imposed is a Agoing concern^ it is 
still less likely that the political arm will succeed in imposing a 
philosophy of the dominant minority. We have already mentioned 
the failure of the Emperor Julianp which was in fact the starting- 
point of this inquiry. Equally complete was the failure of the 
Emperor A^oka to impose his Hinayanian Buddhism on his Indie 
subjects, though the Buddhist philosophy of his day was in its 
intellectual and moral prime, and is thus comparable with the 
Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius rather than with the Neoplatonism 
of Julian. 

There remain to be considered the cases in which a ruler or 
ruling class has sought to impose not a religion which is already 
a 'going concern" nor a philosophy of the dominant minority but 
a newfangled Taney religion* of his or its own devising. In view' 
of the failures already recorded where the purpose was to impose 
a reh^on or a philosophy already possessing inherent vital!ty, 
we might feel ourselves justified in assuming, without hearing 
the evidence, that this latter undertaking woSd prove a failure 
w'hencver and wherever it was attempted; and such proves indeed 
to be the case. However, these Taney religions' are among the 
curiosities of history and for this reason, if for no other, may now 
be rapidly reviewed. 

The most extreme case of the kind on record is perhaps that of 
the Isma’ill ShJ"i dissident Caliph al-Hakim (a.d. 996-10^0); for, 
whatever its borrowings from external sources^ the distinctive 
dogiM of the so-called Druse theology la the deification of al- 
Hakim himself as the last and most perfkit of ten successive incar- 
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Ogdons of God : a divine and immortal Messiah who is to return in 
triumph to a world from which he has mysteriously withdrawn 
after a brief first epiphany. The solitary success of the misdona- 
rie$ of this nevr faith was the conversion by the apostle Darazi, 
in^ A.D. 1016* of one tiny community in the Syrian district of 
WadiM-TayiHj at the foot of Mount Hermon. Fifteen year^ later 
the mission of converting the world to the new faith was explicitly 
abandoned^ and since that date the Druse community has neither 
admitted converts nor tolerated apostates but has remained ^ 
closed hereditary religious corporation whose members bear the 
name^ not of the god incarnate whom they worship, but of the 
missionary who ^t introduced them to al-Hakim^s strange 
gospel. Ensconced in the highlands of Hermon and the Lebanon^ 
the Druse church universal mampiee has become a perfect example 
of a "fossil in a fastness' i and by the same token aUHakim^s “fancy 
religion* has proved a fiasco. 

Al-flakim*s religion ac least survives as a "fossil\ but nothing 
at all resulted from the almcJSt equally presumptuous attempt of 
the Syrian pervert Van us A virus Bassianus to LnstaJl as the high 
god of the official pantheon of the Roman Empire^ not indeed his 
own person, but his own parochial divinity the Emesan Sun-God 
Elsgabalua, whose hereditary high priest he was^ and whose name 
he continued to bear by choice ^ter a stroke of fortune had placed 
him, in A.n* 218, on the Roman Imperial throne. His assassination 
four years later brought his religious experiment to an abrupt and 
final close. 

While it may not be surprising to see an Elagabalus and a 
Hakim meet with utter failure in their endeavours to make their 
political authority minister to their religious caprice^ we shall 
perhaps more clearly appreciate the difficulty of propagating 
creeds and rites by politidd action from above dowmwards when 
we observe the equally striking ill-success of other rulers who have 
attempted to take advantage of their political power for the 
promotion of some religious cause in wMch they have been inter¬ 
ested from more $erious morives than the desire to gratify a 
personal whim. There are rulers who have tried and failed to pro¬ 
pagate a 'fancy religion* for reasons of slate which may have been 
irreligious but have certainly not been discreditable or unworthy 
of high statesmanship ; and there have been others who have tried 
and failed to propagate a Taney religion* in which they themselves 
devoutly believed and which they felt themselves on that account 
entitled or even in duty bound to communicate by all means at 
their command to their fellow men, m order to lighten their 
darkness and to guide their feet into the way of peace. 
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Tht classic cxamplii of the c^cutated manufacture of a new 
religion for the service of a political end is the invemion of the 
figure and cult of Scrap is by Ptolemy Soter, the founder of the 
Hellenic successor-state of the Achaemenian Empire in Egypt. 
His object was to bridge by means of a common religion the gulf 
between hia Egyptiac and his flellenic subjects, and he enlisted 
a phalanx of experts to cany out his plans. The new synthetic 
religion secured a considerable following from among both the 
communities for which it was designed, but it failed enlirely to 
bridge the gulf bettveen them. Each went its own way in the 
tvorsliip of Serapis as in everything clse+ The spiritual gulf be¬ 
tween the two communities within the Ptolemaic Empire was 
bridged at last by another religion w^hich arose spontaneously 
out of the hosom of the proletariat in the ci-dezmit Pioleimic pro¬ 
vince of Coele-Syria a whole generation after the extinction of the 
last shadow of the Ptolemaic Powder, 

More than a thousand years before the reign of Ptolemy Soter 
another ruler of Egy^pt^ the Pharaoh Ikhnaton, liad set himself to 
substitute for the orthodox Egyptiac pantheon the worship of an 
cthcrial and only true God who made his godhead manifest to 
human c>^ea in the Alon or solar disk, and^ so far as can be ecen^ 
his attempt was not prompted by any Machiavellian considera¬ 
tions, such as animated Ptolemy Soter, nor by a scmi-insanc 
megalomania which we may take to have been the driving powder 
behind the enterprises of al-IIakim and Elagabalus. He appears 
to have been inspired by an exalted religious faith which, like 
Afoka^s philosopMc convictioniS, translated itself into evangelical 
works. The religious motive by which Ikhnaton was inspired ivaa 
disinterested and single-minded. It may be said that he deser\'ed 
to aucceedt Md yet his failure was complete; and this failure must 
be attributed to the fact that his programme was an attempt on 
the part of a political potentate to propagate a 'fancy religion" 
from above dowriAvards, He incurred the bitter hostility of the 
dominant minority withrn his realm vvithout succeeding in reaching 
and touching the hearts of the proletariat. 

The failure of Orphism may be similarly explained if it Is truCp 
as there seems reason to believe, that the propagation of Orphism 
received its first impulse from the Athenian despots of the House 
of Pdisistratus. Such modest succe$$ as Orphism did eventually 
achieve was posterior to the breakdown of the HelJeoic Civiliza¬ 
tion and to the invasion of Hellenic souls by that sense of pronus- 
culty which kept pace with the material expansion of the Hellenic 
World at the expense of alien societies. 

It is hard to know whether to class with the Machiavellianism 
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of Ptolemy Soter or with the idealism of Ikhnaton the ucllnigh 
undecipherable mi^cture of motives which led the 'fimurid Mughal 
Emperor Akbar (A.f>* 1554-1605) into his attempt to establish 
Within his Empire his Taney religionthe Din IlahT; for this 
extraordinary man appeals to have been simultaneously a great 
practical statesman and a traoscendentaJ mystic. In any case bis 
religion never took root and was sw^ept out of existence imme¬ 
diately after its author*s death. Indeed the last word on this vain 
dream of autocrats had already been uttered, presumably within 
Akbar's knowledge, by one of the councillors of Akbar'a ow^n 
predecessor and ensample, Sultan "Ali-ad-Din Khiiji, at a pri^y 
council meeting at which 'Ala-ad-Dm had divulged his intention 
of committing the very act of folly which Akbar committed three 
hundred years later. 

"Religion and law and creeds", declared the prince's councillor on 
this occasion, 'ought never to be made subjecta of dbeussion by Your 
Majesty, for these are the concema of prophets, not the business of 
kings. Religion and law spring from heavenly revelation; they are 
never established by the plans and designs of man. From the days of 
Adam till now they have been the mission of prophets and apostles, as 
rule and government have been the duty of kings. The prophetic 
office has never appertained to kings—and never will, so long as the 
World lasts—though some prophets have discharged the functions of 
royalty. My advice is that Your Majesty should never talk about these 
matters/^ 

We h. 7 k\c not as yet draA^-n from the history of our modem 
Western Society any examples of the abortive attempts of political 
rulers to impose Taney religions* on their subjectSp but the history 
of the French Revolution offers a group of illtistrations. Suc¬ 
cessive waves of French Revolutionists in the hccUc decade Avhfch 
closed the eighteenth century failed to make any headway with 
any of the religious fantasies by Avhich they proposed to replace 
^ supposedly outmoded Catholic Church—whether it were the 
democratujed Christian hierarchy of the Civil Constitution of 
1791 or the cult of Robespierre's Eire SuprS^ie in 1794 or the 
Theophilanthropy of the Director Larevdliire-Lipaux, We are 
told that on one occasion thU Director read a long paper explaining 
bis religious system to his ministerial colleagues. After most of 
them bad offered their congratulations, the Si inis ter for Foreign 
Affairs, Talleyrand, remarked: Tor my part I have only one 
observation to make. Jesus Christ, in order to found His religion, 
was crucified and rose again. Y"ou should have tried to do some^ 

^ SmiTh, V. A.s thf Crtaf 
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thing of the kind.’ In this monumental gibe at the expense of the 
fatuous Theophilanthropist, Talleyrand merely repeated in gross 
te^s the advice of the councillor of *Ala-ad-Dm. If Larevellifere- 
Ijepaux was to succeed in propagating a religion, he must leave the 
ranks of the Directors and take up a new career as a proletarian 
prophet. 

It only remained for the First Consul Bonaparte to discover 
that France was, after all, Catholic and that therefore it would be 
both simpler and more politic to aim, not at imposing a new 
religion on France, but at enlisting her old religion on the side 
of her new ruler. 

This last example may be left not only to complete our demon¬ 
stration that cjiiiii r^jo ems rtfigio is on the whole a snare and a 
delusion, but also to point the way to a counter-proposition which 
contains a large element of truth, which we may express in the 
formula religio rtgioms Ttitgio tegit. Rulers who have adopted 
the religion favoured by the most numerous, or at any rate the 
most vigorous, section of their subjects have generally prospered, 
whether actuated by reli^ous sincerity or by political cynicism, 
like Henri Quatre with his ‘Paris is worth a mass’. The list of 
such conformist rulers would include the Roman Emperor Con- 
stanline who embraced Christianity and the Sinic Emperor Han 
V\uti who embraced Confucianism; it would include Clovis, Henri 
Quatre and Napoleon; but its most remarkable illustration would 
he found m a quamt provision of the British Constitution, in virtue 
of which the sovereign of the United Kingdom is an Episcopa- 
han m England and a Presbyterian on the Scottish side of the 
^rder The ecclesiastical status of the Crown that has resulted 
from the politioo-ecclesiastical settlement achieved between 
1689 and 17^ has indeed been the palladium of the constitution 
of the United Kmgdom ever since; for the formal equality at law 
between the respective ecclesiastical establishments of the two 
kingdoms has been symbolized, in a fashion that can be ‘under- 
standed of the p^ple' on both sides of the Border, in the visible 
fact tha^ on both sidra alike, the King professes a religion which 
.a the officially stablished religion of the land; and this palpably 
assured sense of ecclesiastical equality, so conspicuously absent 
dunng the MUtury which intervened between the union of the 
crowns and the union of the parliaments (1603^1707), has provHded 
the psychological foundation for a free and equal poEtica] union 
between two kingdoms which had previously been alienated from 
one another by a long tradition of hostility and which have never 
ceased to be differentiated by a wide disparity in population and 
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(6) THE SENSE OF UNITY 

In dxir prellminaiy survey of the rektions bet%veen the several 
alternative ways of behaviour, feeling and life in which human souls 
react to the ordeal of social disintegratiem, w e observed that the 
sense of promiscuity^ which we have just been studying in a 
variety of manifestations^ is a psy^chological response to a blurring 
and blending of the sharp individual outUnes that are assumed by a 
civilization while it is still in growth, and wc also observed that 
the same ejtperience may alternatively evoke another response— 
an awakening to a sense of unity—which is not only distinct from 
the sense of promiscuity but is its exact antithesis^ The painfully 
perturbing dissolution of familiar forms, which suggests to weaker 
spirits that the ultimate reality is nothing but a chaos, may reveal 
to a steadier and more spiritual vision the truth that the flickering 
film of the phenomenal world is an illusion which cannot obscure 
the eternal unity that lies behind it. 

'Phis spiritual truth, like other truths of the kind, is apt to be 
apprehended first by analog}' from some outward and visible sign; 
and the portent in the external world which gives the first intima¬ 
tion of a unity which is spiritual and ultimate is the unification 
of a society into a universal state. Indeed^ neither the Roman 
Empire nor any other universal state could have established or 
maintained i^elf if it had not been led on to fortune upon a tide 
of desire for political unity which had mounted to its flood as a 
time of troubles approached its climax. In Hellenic histor)' this 
longing—or, rather, the sense of relief at its belated satisfacdon— 
breathes through the Latin poetry of the Augustan Age; and we 
children of the Western Society in its present phase are aware from 
our own experience how poignant this longing for a 'world order' 
may be in an age when the unity of mankind is being striven for 
unavaiOngly, 

Alexander the Great^s vision of H<monQm or Concord never 
faded out of the Hellenic World so long as a vestige of Hellenism 
sur\'ived, and, three hundred years after Alexander's death, w'e 
find Augustus putting Alexander's head on his Roman signet-ring 
as an acknowledgement of the source from which he was seeking 
inspiration for his arduous task of ^tahlishing the Pax 
Plutarch reports as one of Alexander's sayings; "God is the common 
father of all men, but he makes the best ones peculiarly his otvn.* 
If this 'logion' is authentic, it tells us that Alexander realized 
that the brotherhood of Man presupposes the fatherhood of God— 
a truth which involves the converse proposition that, if the divine 
father of the human family is left out of the reckoning, there is no 
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possibJUty of forging any alternative bond of purely human te?^ture 
which will avail by itself to hold mankind together. The only 
society that is capable of embracing the whole of mankind is a 
superhuman Dcii and the conception of a society w hich 

embraces mankind and nothing but mankind i$ an academic 
chimaera. The Stoic Epictetus was as well aware of this supreme 
truth as the Christian Apostle Paulp but^ whereas Epictetus stated 
the fact as a conclusion of philo^phyp St. Paul preached it as the 
gospel of a new revelation made by God to man through the life 
and death of Christ. 

In the Sinic time of troubles^ alsop the craving for unity was 
never conhned to the terrestrial plane. 

*To the Chinese of this period the word One (unity, singleness, etc.) 
had an intensely emotional coonotationT rcRccted equally in political 
theory and in Taoist metaphysics. And, Indeed, the longing—or more 
accu rately, the psydiological need—for a fixed standard of belief was 
profounder^ more urgent and more insistent than the longing for 
governmental unity* In the long run man cannot exist wu^out an 
orthodoxyp without a fixed pattern of fundamental belief*'* 

If this comprehensive Sinic way of pursuing the quest for unity 
may be taken as the norm, and otir modem Western cult of an 
arbi^arily insulated Humpity' may be written off as something ex¬ 
ceptional or even pathological, then we should expect to see the prac¬ 
tical unification of mankind and the ideal unification of the U ni verse 
accomplished pari patsu by a spiritual effort which would not 
cease to be one and Indivisible because it manifested itself simul¬ 
taneously in diverse fields. As a matter of fact, we have already 
observed that the fusion of parochial communities into a uni venial 
state is apt to be accompanted by an incorporatio'n of parochial 
divim ties into a single pantheon in which one composite divinity^ 
an Amon-Rc of Thebea or a Marduk-Eel of Babylon^mef^es 
as the spiritual equivalent of the earthly king of kings and lord of 
lords. 

It will be seen, however, that the condition of human affairs 
which finds it$ auperhuman reflection in a pantheon of this kind 
is the situation i^edUtely after the genesis of a universal state 
and not the constitution into which a poHiy of this typ^ eventually 
settles down; for the ultimate constitution of a universal state is 
not a hierarchy which preserves its constituent parts intact and 
merely converts their former equality as sovereign states into a 
hegemony of one of them over the rest. It solidifies in course of 
time into a unitary empire. In fact, in a fully seasoned universal 
state there arc tw^o salient features which dominate, between them, 
^ Waky* A.: Tkt RV anJ itj lotJmJuciwn, pp, 
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the entire social landscape: a supreme personal monarch and a 
supreme impersonal law. And in a world of men that is governed 
on this plan the Universe as a whole is likely to be pictured on a 
corresponding pattern^ If the human ruler of the universal state 
is at once so powerful and so beneficent chat his subjects are 
easily persuaded to worship him as a god incarnate^ then a fortiori 
they will be prone to $ec in him the terrestrial likeness of a heavenly 
ruler Ukevvisc supreme and omnipotent—a god who is no mere 
God of Gods like Amon-He or Marduk-Beh but one who reigns 
alone as the One True God+ Again+ the law* in which the human 
emperor's will is translated into action is an irresistible and 
ubiquitous force which suggests, by analogy, the idea of an 
impersonal Law of Natures a law which governs not only the 
material universe but also the impenetrably mysterious distribu¬ 
tion of joy and sorrow^ good and evil, and rew'ard and punishment 
on those deeper levels of human life where Caesar^s writ ceases to 
run. 

This pair of concepts—a ubiquitous and irresistible law and a 
unique and omnipotent deity—will he found at the heart of almost 
evejfy represenution of the Universe that has ever taken shape in 
human minds in the social environment of a universal state; but a 
survey of these cosmologies will show* that they tend to approxi¬ 
mate to one or other of two distinct types. There is one type in 
which Law is exalted at the expense of God and another in w'hich 
God is exalted at the expense of Law; and we shall find that the 
emphasis on Law is characteristic of the philosophies of the 
dominant minorityi while the religions of the internal proletariat 
incline to subordinate the majesty of the Law to the omnipotence 
of God. However, the distlncrion is only a matter of emphasis; 
in all thd$e cosmologies both concepts are to be found, co-existing 
and interwoven^, whatever their respective proportions may be. 

Having placed this reservation upon the distinction that we are 
seeking to stablish, we may now survey^ iu successioQp those 
representations of the unity of the Universe in which Law has 
been exalted at the expense of God and then those other repre^ 
mentations in w*hich God overshadows the Law which He promul¬ 
gates. 

In the systems in which ‘Law is king of w'c can watch the 
personality of God growing fainter as the law that governs the 
Universe comes into sharper focus. In our own Western Worldp 
for example, the Triune God of the Athanasian Creed has 
faded by stages, in an ever-increasing number of \¥estem minds, 
as physical science has extended the frontiers of its intellectual 

■ H«ro<tQitiJS, Ekn till jSi qiUDttng Findaf, 
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empire over one field of existence after imother—until at last, in 
our own day, when science ia laying claim to the w'hole of the 
spiritual as well as the material universe, we see God the Mathe¬ 
matician fading right out into God the Vacuum. This modem 
Western process of evicting God to make room for Law was 
anticipated in the Baby Ionic World in the eighth centurj' B.C., 
when the discovery of the periodicities in the motions of the 
stellar cosmos inveigled the Chaldaean mat/iematin\ in their 
enthusiasm for the new science of astrology, into transferring their 
allegiance from Marduk-Bel to the Seven Flaneta. In the Indie 
World, ag^in, when the Buddhist school of philosophy worked 
out to their extreme conclusions the logical consequences of the 
psychological law of Karma^ the divinities of the Vedic pantheon 
were the most signal victims of this aggressive system of 'totali¬ 
tarian' spiritual determinism. I'hese barbaric gods of a barbarian 
war-band w'ere now made to pay dearly, in their unromantic 
middle age, for the all too human wantonness of a turbulent 
youth. In a Buddhist universe in which all consciousness and 
desire and purprae was reduced to a succession of atomic psycho¬ 
logical states w'hich by definition were incapable of coalescing into 
anything in the nature of a continuous or stable personality, the 
Gods were automatically reduced to the spiritual stature of human 
beings ou a common level of nonentity. Indeed, such difference 
as there waa between the status of gods and of men in the Buddhist 
system of philosophy was all to the advantage of the latter; for a 
human being could at least become a BuddWst monk if he could 
stand the ascetic ordeal, and for this renunciation of the vulgar 
pleasures there was offered the compensation of a release from the 
Wheel of Existence and an entry into the oblivion of Nirvana. 

In the Hellenic World the Gods of Olympus fared better dian 
they desen'ed If their deseru are to be measured by the punish¬ 
ment meted out by Buddhist justice to their V'edic cousins ■ for 
when the Hellenic philosophers came to conceive of the Universe 
as a 'Great Socie^’ of supra-terrestrial dimensions whose mem¬ 
bers' relations with one another were regulated by Law and 
inspired by Ilomonoia or Concord, Zeus, who had started life as 
the disreputable war-lord of the Olympian war-band, was morally- 
reclaimed and handsomely pensioned off by being elected to the 
presidency of the CosmopoUs with a status not unlike that of some 
latter-day constitutional monarch who ‘reigns but docs not govern’ 
—a king who meekly countersigns the decrees of Fate and obligingly 
lends his name to the operations of Nature,’ ^ 


But Z«i* rtslly there mt all! Would it not b« nca«r ihe riictj 
that the reccivcn Jiulallcd by the philaMphen To nplaiie 
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Our sun ey has shown that the Law which eclipses ihe Godhead 
may take vadous forms. It is a mathcmatkal law that has enslaved 
the Baby Ionic astrologer and the modern Western man of science * 
a psychological law that has captis'ated the Buddhist ascetic; and 
a social law that has won the allegiance of the Hellenic philosopher. 
In the Sinic World, where the concept of Law^ ha$ not found 
favour, we find the Godhead being, none the less, eclipsed by an 
Order which presents itself to the Sinic mind as a kind of magical 
congruence or sympathy bettveen the behaviour of man and that 
of his environment. While the action of the environment upon 
man is recogni^d and manipulated in the Sinic art of geomancy, 
the converse action of man upon the environment is controlled 
and directed by means of a ritual and etiquette as elaborate and 
momentous as the structure of the Universe which these rites mirror 
and sometimes modify. "^Ihe human master of the ceremonies 
who makes the w^orld go round is the monarch of the Sinic uni¬ 
versal state; and^ in virtue of the superhuman scope of his functioHj 
the Emperor is officially stjded the Son of Heaven; yet this 
Heaven who, in the Sinic scheme, is the adoptive father of the 
magician-in-chief is as pale and impersonal as the frosty^ winter 
skies of Northern China. Indeed the complete erasure of any 
conception of Divine Personality from the Chinese mind presented 
the Jesuit missionaries with a difficult problem when they tried 
to translate the word Deus into Chinese. 

We will now pass to the consideration of those other representa¬ 
tions of the Universe in which the unity presents itself as the work 
of an omnipotent Godhead^ while the Law is regarded as a 
manifestation of God^s will instead of being conceived of as the 
sovereign unifying force which regulates the actions of gods and 
men alike. 

Wc have observed already that this concept of a unity of all 
things through God^ as w'ell as the alternative concept of a unity 
of all things through Law^ is conceived by human minds through 

bankrupt Olympian e^tablixliFiunt made Tor businc^A purposed, of the 
name of ihc defunct ^nior partner in that concern p In any eascp Mr. I’oynbee 
el^whcfc in h\i li^'ork quatm a. passage from Anrclius anU commirnts: 

In thrae tragic Cria we seem Do lieat ihe vokc oi b dsvoEed oilizen of the 
CoitttJSfpoiii who hast Huddenly awoken to find th4tt Zcub has abstetnded from his 
presidcnlLiil pnai, , , . Bnt Marcus's ChrisTian renders ought not lo be too hard 
On Marcus's Zeua; for Zem, after all, had oei'er wked to be elected president of 
1 cosmic republic; he had started life as the disreputable war-lord of a barbanan 
war-band and alt that we know about him gO« to show that this was the life 
that he enjoyed. If a Zeus whom the philosophers had belatedly caueht and 
caged wm unable to enduce an eternity nf enforced respectability as the seniof 
inmate of a Stoic reformaiory, have we the bean to blame the poor old fellow 
for provinj^incorrigible?* Hut perhaps, like Scrooge^i partner Marley, he dewvct 
uciLher blame tbor Bi>TnpAchyp having 'died a long time beforeV — Editor. 
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sui analogy from the constitution which a universal state is apt 
to assume as it gradually crystallises into its final shape. In this 
process the human ruler, who is originally a King of Kings, 
eliminates the client princes who were once his peers and becomes 
a monarch in the strict sense of the term. If we now examine 
what happens simultaneously to the gods of the diverse peoples 
and lands which the universal state has absorbed, we shall find 
an analogous change. In place of a pantheon in which a high god 
exercises suzerainty over a community of gods, once his peers, 
who have not lost their divinity in losing their independence, 
we see emerging a single God whose uniqueness is His essence. 

This religious revolution generally begins with a change in the 
relations between divinities and their worshippers. Within the 
framework of a univensa] state divinities tend to divest themselves 
of the bontb which have hitherto bound each of them to some 
particular local community. The divinity who started life as the 
patron of some particular tribe or city or mountain or river now 
enters a wider field of action by learning to appeal on the one 
hand to the ^uls of individuals and on the other hand to mankind 
as a whow* Jn this latter capacity the once local divinity, hitherto 
a celestial counterpart of the local chieftain, takes on characteristics 
borrowed from the rulers of the universal state in which the local 
community has engulfed. We can observe, for example, the 
influent of the A^aemenian monarchy, overshadowing Judaea 
politically, upon the Jewish conception of the God of Israel 
This new con^ption of YahvVeh had worked itself out to comple* 
rion by 1^164 B.C., which appears to have been the approximate 
date of the wntmg of the apocalyptic part of the Book of Daniel. 

T beheld till the thrones wem cast down, and the Ancient of Days did 
sit, whose gatmem w«s white » snow, and the hair of his head tike 

S! IT ’ wheel as btun- 

ii^e fire. A fieiy stream issued and came forth from before him; thousand 

thoi«ands metered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him; the judgement was set and the books were opened.’' 

Thus a number of previr^ly parochial divinities assume the 
insignia of the newly ratabhshed terrestrial monarch and then 

"TTS fw the sole and exclusive dominion 

which these msi^ia imply, until at length one of the competitors 
anmhilat^ his nvals and establishes his title to be worshipped as 
the One True God. IJcre is, however, one viul point on which 
the analogy between the ‘Battle of the Gods' and the otherwise 
analogous competition betw'een the 'princes of This World’ does 
not hold good. 


^ DAnic] vu. 
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In the constitution^ evolution of a universal state the universal 
monarch whom we find enthroned in solitary sovereignty at the 
end of the story is usually the direct auccessorj in an unbroken 
constitutional sequencOi of the Padishah ^ or overlord of client 
princeSp under whose auspices the story opens. When an AugustuSp 
who has been content to make his authority felt in Cappadocia or 
Palestine by maintaining a general superintendence over local 
kings or tetrarchs (corresponding to the rulers of the 'Indian States' 
of the British Indian Empire)^ la succeeded in due coui^e by a 
Hadrian who administers these former priocipaJitics aa provinces 
under his own direct rule, there is no break in the continuity 
of the dominant powtr^ But in the corresponding religious change 
continuity, so far from being the rulfit ia a theoretically possible 
exception which it might be difficult to UJustrate by a single 
historical example. The writer of this Study cannot call to mind a 
single case in which the high god of a pantheon has ever served as 
the medium for an epiphany of God as the unique and omnipotent 
master and maker of all things. Neither the Theban Amon-Re 
nor the Babylonian Marduk-Bel not the Olympian Zeus has ever 
revealed the countenance of the One True God beneath his own 
Protean mask. And even in the Syriac universal state, wBere the 
god who was worshipped by the imperial dynasty was not a 
divinity of this synthetic kind nor a product of rmJOH the 

deity through whose lineaments the existence and the nature of a 
One True God became apparent to mankind w-as not the Zoroas- 
trian Ahuramazda, the god of the Achaemenidae^ it was Yah web* 
the god of the Achaemenidae's insigniheant Jewish subjects. 

This contrast betw^een the ultimate destinies of rival diviriities 
and the momentary fortunes of their respective followers makes it 
evident that the religious life and experience of generations bom 
and bred under the political aegis of a universal state is a field of 
historical study which offers striking examples of peripeteia or the 
'reversal of roles^—^the theme of innumerable folk-tales of the type 
of Cinderella. At the same time, low'Jy and obscure origins are 
not the only features characteristic of the divinities that attain to 
universality. 

When we look into the character of Yahweh as portrayed in 
the Old Testament, two other features immediately strike the eye. 
On the one hand Yahw^eh is in origin a local divinity—In the 
literal sense giebae ad^enptui if w^e are to believe that he first came 
within the Israelites' ken as the jtm inhabiting and animating 
a volcano in North-West Arabia^ and in any case a divinity who 
struck root in the soil of a particular parish, and in the hearts of a 
particular parochial community, after he had been carried into the 
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hill country of Ephraim and Judah as the patron of the barbarian 
uar-bands who broke into the Palestinian domain of 'the New 
Empire^ of Egy-pt in the fourteenth century On the other 
hand \ahweh is *a jealou-s god^ whose first commandment to hJs 
worshipper is * Thoti shah have none other gods but tnt*. It i$ 
not^ of coursej surprising to find these two traits of provincialism 
and exclusiveness displayed by Yahweh simultaneously; a god who 
keeps to his own domain may be expected to warn other gods off 
it. What is surprising—and even repellentp at any rate at first 
sight is to see ^ah’iveh continuing to exhibit an unabated in^ 
tolerance tow'ards the rivals with who^m he courts a conllict when, 
after the overthrow of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah and the 
establishment of the Syriac universal state, this ti-deiani god of 
two highland principalities steps out into the wider world and 
aspires, like hia neighbours, to win for himself the worship of all 
mankind. In this ^cumcni^l phase of Syriac history the per¬ 
sistence of Yahweh In maintaining the intolerant attitude that was 
a legacy from his parochial past was an anachronism which was 
undoubtedly out of tune with the temper prevalent in that age 
among the host of d-detant local deities of Yahweh's kind This 
unamiable anachronism vs-as nevertheless one of the elements in 
hjs character that helped him to his astonishing triumph. 

It ntay be instructive to look at these traits of provincialism 
and exelt^iyeneM more closely, taking the provincialism first. 

the choice of a prevmcial divinitj' to be the vehicle for the 
epiphany of a God who is omnipresent and unique might seem 
at liret sight to be an mexplicable paradox; for while the Jewish, 
Christian and Islamic conception of God has indisnijtabJy been 
derived, as a matter of historical fact, from a tribal YaLweh. it 
IS equally indisputable that the theological content, as opposed 
to the historical origin, of the idea of God common to these three 
religions is immeasurably different from the primitive conception 
of Yahweh and bears a much closer resemblance to a number of 

otherconceptionsto which, asamatterof historical fact, the Islamic- 

Christian-Jeviish conception is indebted either much less deeplv 
or not at all. In point of universality the Jslamic-Christian-Jewish 
conception of God has less m common with the primitive re¬ 
presentation of Yahweh than with the idea of the high god of a 
panthcon-an Amon-Re or a Alarduk-Bcl-who rcljis in some 
sense over the whole Univc^. Or again, if we take spirituality as 
our standard, the Islamic-Chnstian-Jewish conception has more 
in common with the abstractions of the philosophic schools: a 
Stoic Zeus or a Neoplatonic He los. Why then is it that, in the 
mystery play which has for its plot the revelation of God to man 
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the supreme role has been allottedp not to an etherial Helios or an 
imperial Amon-Re but to a barbaric and provincial Yahweh 
ivhoae qualilicatiDa^ for playing this tremendous part might seem, 
on our present showings to be so conspicuously inferior to those 
of some of his unsuccessful competitors? 

The answer is to be found in calling to mind one element in 
the Jewish-Christian-Islamic conception which we have not yet 
mentioned. ^Ve have dwelt on the qualitie$ of omnipresence and 
uniqueness. Yet^ for all their sublimity, these attributes of the 
Divine Nature are no more than conclusions of the human under¬ 
standing; they are not experiences of the human heart* For man-^ 
kind In the mass, God^s essence is tfiat he is a Imng God with 
whom a Jiving human being can enter into a relationship that 
is recognizably akin to the spiritual relationships into w'hich he 
enters with other living human beings. This fact of being alive 
is the essence of God*3 nature for human souls that are seeking 
to enter into communion with Him; and this quality of being a 
person^ which is the essence of God as and Christians 
and Muslims worship Him to-day, is likewise the essence of 
Yahw'ch as he makes his appearance in the Old Testament. "For 
who is there of all f?esh that hath heard the voice of the Ihing god 
speaking out of the midst of the fire, as we have, and lived is 
the boast of Yahweh's Chosen People. When this living God of 
Israel encounters m turn the various abstractions of the philo- 
sophera, it becomes manifest that, in the words of the Odyssey, 
*he alone breathes and the rest are shadows". For the primitive figure 
of Yahweh has grown into the Christian coiiception of God by annex¬ 
ing intellectual attributes from these abstractions xvithout deigning 
to acknowledge the debt or scrupling to suppress their names. 

If this persistent quality of being alive is the obverse of Yahweh^s 
primitive provincialism, we may find that the exclusiveness which 
is an enduring as well as a primitive trait in Yahweh’s character 
has also some value which is indispensable for the historic role 
which the God of Israel has played in the revelation of the Divine 
Nature to mankind. 

This value becomes apparent as soon as wc consider the 
significance of the contrast betivcen the ultimate triumph of this 
'jealous god" and the ultimate fiasco of the high gods of the 
pantheons of the tw'o neighbouring societies which, betw^een them, 
ground the political structure of the Syriac World to pieces. In 
respect of being rooted in the soil and of flowing with the visible 
and tangible sap of life, both Amon-Re and Marduk-Bel could 
measure themselves against Yahweh on equal terms, while they 

* Deulercmomy v, 36, 
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had the advantage over him of being associated p in the minds of 
their worshippers, with the colossal worldly stjccess of their native 
Thebes and Babylon, whereas Yahweh's people had been leftp 
in their abasement and eaptivityp to solve as be$t they could the 
problem of vindicating the virtues of a tribal divinity who had 
apparently abandoned hi a tribesmen in their hour of need. If, in 
spile of this teUing point in their favour, Amon-Re and Marduk- 
Bel were ultimately worsted in 'the Battle of the Gods^ we can 
hardly avoid ascribing their failure to their innocence of Yahweh's 
jealous vein- A freedom—for good or ill—from the spirit of 
exclusiveness is implicit in the hyphen which links the two parts 
of the names of these synthetic divinities. No w^onder that Amon- 
Re and Marduk^Bel w^ere as tolerant of polytheism beyond the 
bounds of their own loose-knit personalities as they were tolerant 
of the disunity In their own Protean selves* Both of them alike 
were hom —orp more accurately, put together—to be content with 
their primal state of suzerainty over a host of other beings no 
less divine, if rather lesa potent, than themselves; and this con* 
genital lack of ambition doomed them both to drop out of the 
Competition for a monopoly of divinity w-hen YaJtweh^s devouring 
jealousy would as surely spur him on to run to the end this 
race that had been set brfore them all. 


The same relentless intolerance of any rival was also manifestly 
one of the qualities which enabled the God of Israel, after he 
had become the God of the Christian Church, to outrun all his 
competitors once again in the later ^Battle of the Gods’ fought 
out within the Romp Empire. His rivals—a Syriac Mithraa^ an 
IsiSp a Hittite Cybcle—were ready to enter into any 
compromise with each other and w^th any other cult that they 
Wverally encouritered. This easy-going, compromising spirit w^as 
fatal to the rivals of the God of Tertullianp when they had to face 
an adversary who could be content with nothing less than *total’ 
victory, because anything less would be, for Himp a denial of His 
very essence* 

The most impressive testimony to the value of the jealous vein 
in Yahw'chs ethos is perhaps afforded by a piece of negati%e 
e^dence from the Indie World. Here, a$ elsewhere, the process 
of social disintegration was accompanied by the development of a 
^nse of umty on the religious plane. In response to an ever more 
insistent ciavmg m Indk souls to apprehend the unity of Godp 
the myrud dmmties of the Tndic internal proletariat gTadually 
coaled and di^olved into one or other of the tw o migh^ figures 
of Shiva and Vishnu. This penultimate stage on the read towards 
the apprehension of the unity of God attained by Hinduism 
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At least one thousand five hundred years agoj and yet^ in all the 
time that has elapsed since then, Hinduiam has never taken the 
final step that was taken by the Syriac religion when Yahweh— 
intolerant of even a single peer-disposed of Ahtiramazda by 
stva I lowing him whole. In Hinduism the concept of an Almighty 
God, instead of being unified, has been polarized round the 
mutually complementary and antithetic figures of tavo equally 
matched candidates who have persistently refrained from settling 
accounts with one another* 

In face of this strange situation we are bound to ask ourselves 
why Hinduism has accepted, as a solution for the problem of 
the unity of God, a compromise which is no solution at all, inas¬ 
much as it is impossible to conceive of a godhead that is omni¬ 
present and omnipotent—as Vishnu and Shiva each claim to be 
—unless it is at the same time unique. The answer is that Vishnu 
and Shiva are not ^jealous' of one another. They have been 
content to go shares, and it may be surmised that they have 
survived—unlike Mithras and Isis and Cybele, their equivalents 
in the Hellenic World—only because there has not been a 
Yahweh in the field against them. We reach the conclusion that 
a divinity credited by his worshippers with a spirit of uncom¬ 
promising exclusiveness proves to be the only medium through 
which the profound and elusive truth of the unity of God has been 
firmly grasped hitherto by human souls, 

(7) ARCHAISM 

Having now taken stock of the alternative ways of behaviour 
and feeling that present themselves to souls bom into a socially 
disintegrating worlds we may pass on to the alternative ways of 
life that lie open to be followwl in the same challenging dreucu- 
stances, beginning with the alternative which in our preliminary 
Survey we labelled ^archaism^ and defined as an attempt to get 
back to one of those happier states which, in times of troubles, 
are regretted the more poignantly—and perhaps ideali^d the more 
unhistorically—the farther they are left behind, 

O how 1 long to travel back. 

And tread again that ancient txackl 
That I might once more «ach that plain 
Where first 1 left my glorious tr^n ; 

From whence the enlighten'd spirit secs 
That shady City of Palm-trees- 

i V + ■■ 

Some men a forward motion love. 

But I by backward steps would movt 
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In these lines the seven teenth-centuiy poet Henry is 

expressing the grown man's nostalgia for childhood, othervi'ise 
cxprcMcd by those Mr, Bultitudes w'ho, with w'hatever degree of 
sincerity, tell a younger generation that ‘your schooldays are the 
happiest time of your life. The lines may ecfually serve to describe 
the emotions of the archaist who seeks to recapture an earlier 
phase in the life of his society. 

i; of examples of archaism we will divide the 

held as we divided it when discussing the sense of promiscuity, 
and take ^ turn the four fields qf conduct, art, language and 
re igion. The sense of promiscuity, however, is a spontaneous, 
unselfconscio^ feeling, whereas archaism is a deliberate self- 
pnscious policy of attempting to swim against the stream of life, 
I/'ij accordingly we shall find that in the 

c d of conduct archaism expresses itself in formal institutions 
and formulated ideas rather than in unselfconscious manners, 
and in the linguistic field in points of style and theme. 

If we now begin our survey with institutions and ideas, out 
best plan will be to start with examples of institutional archaism 
in matters of detail and then to follow the spread of the archaistic 
state o mind oyer a wider area until we arrive at an ideological 
arc atsm which is pervasive because it is an archaism-on-principle, 
for example, in Plutarch’s day, which was the heyday of the 
e cnic univc^l state, the ceremony of scourging Spartiate boys 
a e a of .Artemis Orthia—an ordeal which, in Sparta’s 
prime, had been taken over from a primitive fertility cult and 
incorporated into the Lycurgean agogi —^ivas being practised once 
again with a pathological exaggeration which is one of the charac- 
tenstre notes of ar^ism. Similarly in a,d. 248, when the Roman 
hmpire was enjoying a temporary breathing-space in the midst 
FmL that was bringing it to its ruin, the 

Emperor Philip vw inspired to celebrate once again the Ludi 
Augustus, and two years later the ancient 
office of the wnsorship was re-established. In our own day the 
orporabve State established by the Italian Fascists claimed to 
be a restoration of a political and economic r^me in force in the 

Mnti?™ country in the second 

nf exercising the office 

at the fashion originaily intended 

at the time of its estab ishment two hundred years ^lier. A 

resJLtfuri^iil^nf ^ archaism was the 

by Augustus, the founder of the 
Roman Empire, to bis nominal partner but actual predecessor 
m the government of the Roman dominions, the ScLte. It is 
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comparable with the ireatmentj in Great Britain, of the Crown 
by a victorious Parliament. In both cases there was a real transfer 
of authority, in rhe Roman case from oligarchy to monarchy, in 
the British case from monarchy to oligarchy, and in both cases 
the change was masked by archaistic formaiities. 

If we turn to the dlsintegraiing Sinic World w'e shall observe 
here the emergence of a constitutional archaism of a more com¬ 
prehensive scope, extending from public into private life. The 
challenge of the Sinic time of troubles produced a spiritual 
ferment in Sinic minds which displayed itself both in the Con- 
fucian humanism of the fifth century ax. and in the later and 
more mdical schools of the Toliticians", the 'Sophists^ and the 
Tegists^; but this burst of spiritual activity was ephemera]. It 
was followed by a revulsion towards the past, which can be seen 
at its clearest in the fate u hich overtook the Confucian humanism. 
It degenerated from a study of human nature into a system of 
ritualized etiquette. In the administrative sphere it became a 
tradition that ever)' administrative act required the sanction of 
historical precedent 

Another c.sample of archaism-on-prineiple in a different sphere 
is the cult of a largely fictitious Teuton ism which has been one 
of the provincial products of the general archaistic movement 
of Rq manticism in the modem Western World. After having 
afforded a harmless gratification to some ninetecnth-centur)' Eng¬ 
lish historians and instilled a perhaps more tiresome mcial conceit 
into some American ethnologists, this cult of the imaginary virtues 
of the Prinutive Teutons developed teeth and claws as the gospel 
of the Xational-Socialisl movemcni in the German Reich. We 
are here confronted with an exhibition of archaism which w ould 
have been pathetic if it had not been so sinister. A great 
modern Western nation was brought, by the spiritual malady 
of the Modem Age, within an ace of irretrievable national 
collapse^ and, in a desperate effort to escape from die trap into 
which the recent course of history had inveigled itp it doubted 
back upon the supposedly glorious barbarism of an imaginary 
historical past. 

Another and earlier form of this reversion to barbarism in the 
West was Rousseau *3 gospel of the 'return to nature^ and the 
exaltation of'the noble savage^ The eighteenth-centuiy Western 
-irchaisis were innocent of the sanguinary designs which appear 
unashamedly in the pages of Mein but their innocence 

did not render them innocuous in so far as Roussi^u was a cause 
of the French Revolution and the wars to which it j^ve rise. 

The vogue of archaism In art is somelhing so familiar to modern 
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Western man that he is apt to take it for granted; for the most 
conspicuous of the arts is archJtectnj'e, and our nineteenth-century 
architecture was desolated by an archaisiic *^Gotliic revival’^^-a 
movement which, starting as the fad of landed proprietors who 
put up sham *niiiis* in their parks and built mam moth resi dences 
in styles supposed to reproduce the effect of medieval abbeys, 
soon sprad to church budding and church rcstorationp where 
It secured a potent ally in the iikewbe archaistic Oxford Move¬ 
ment and finally found riotous es^pression in hotels, factorieSp 
hospitals and schools. But architectural archaism is not an inven¬ 
tion of modem Western man. If the Londoner travels to Con¬ 
stantinople and watches the pageant of the sun setting over the 
ri ge of Stambouh he will see, silhouetted against the skyline, dome 
after dome of the mosques which^ under the Ottoman regime, 
f^ve been constructed w^ilh a profoundly archaJstic servility upon 
me pattern of the Big and the Little Haghia Sophia: the two 
)2aiktine churches whose audacious defiance of the fundamental 
canons of the classical HeUenic order of architecture had once 
stone the emergence of an infant Orthodox Christian 
Civilization out of the wreckage of a dead Hellenic World. Finally, 
It we turn to ^e Indian summer' of the Hellenic Society, we find 
e c tivated Emperor Hadrian furnishing hia suburban villa 
with expertly ^nufacttired copies of the masterpieces of Hellenic 
splpture of the archaic period—that is to aay, the seventh and 
for the connoisseurs of Hadrian's day were 
re- pb^lites, too highly refined to appreciate the masterly 
maturity of the m of Pheidias and Praxiteiffi. 

c spirit of archaism is moved to express itself in ttie 

^ anguage and literature, the supreme /oirr de force to which 

^ language back to life by 

k - cuculatjon as a living vernacular; and such an 

fJ™ this penrerse undemking has come 

Th”* and cultural seif- 

sufficiency* The wouJd-be self-sufficient nations that have found 

theTSdTf ”kKnguistic resources have all taken 

h! pchaism as the readiest way of obtaining a supply of 

present moment them are at least five nations engaged in pmduc- 
inga distmcbve nauonal language of their own^puttijg back 
mto mpjlation some language which has long cLed to be 
current m any^t an ac^cmic sphere. These are die Norwegians 

and It will be noticed that none of them is a chip of th?Sri|b^ 
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block of Western Christendom. The Nonvegisna and the Irish 
are respectively remnants of an abortive Scandinavian and an 
abortive Far Western Christian CjviJiaation. The Ottoman Turks 
and the Greeks arc much more recently Westemisicd contingents 
of the Iranic and the Orthodox Christian sociedeSf and the 
Zionist Jews are a fragment of a fossil of the Syriac Society which 
has been embedded in the body of Western Christendom since its 
pre-natal days. 

The need which the Norw^egians feel to-day for the production 
of a national language is the historical consequence of a political 
eclipse of the Kingdom of Nomay from a.d. 1397, when it was 
united with Denmark, down to a.d. 1905, when, in parting company 
with Sweden, it at length recovered complete independence and 
once more acquired a king of its own who^ abandoning his modem 
Western baptismal name of Charles, adopted the archalstic throne- 
name of Haakon, which had been borne by four Nonvegian 
monarchs in the abortive Scandinavian Society between the tenth 
and the thirteenth centuries of the Chiistian Era. In the course of 
the five centuries of Norwayeclipse the old Norse literature had 
given place to a version of modern Western literature which was 
w^ritten in Danish^ though its pronunciation was modified to 
accord with that of the Norse vemacular+ Thus, when the Nor¬ 
wegians set themselves, soon after the transfer of their country 
from Denmark to Sweden in iS!4, to fit themselves out w^itb a 
national culture of their own^ they found themselves without any 
literary medium estcept one of foreign mintage, and without any 
mother-tongue except a patms which had long c^ised to be a 
medi^ for literature. Confronted with this awkward gap in the 
linguistic department of their national outfit, they have been trying 
to produce a native language which will serve peasant and towns¬ 
man alike by being both indigenous and cultivated. 

The problem confronting the Irish nationalists is far more 
difficult. In Ireland the British Crown has played the political 
role of the Danish Crown in Norway widi Linguistic results that 
have been similar up to a point. The English language became the 
language of Irish literature^ but, perhaps because the Enguistic 
guljf between the English and Irish languages, unlike the com* 
paratively fine shades of difference between Danish and Norse, 
ia unbridgeable, the Irish language became virtually extinct. The 
Irish devotees of linguistic archaism are engaged, not in civillaing 
^ living palois^ but in re-creating an almost extinct language, and 
the results of their efforts are said to be incomprehensible to the 
scattered groupa of peasantry in the west of Eire w^ho still speak 
Gaelic as learnt at their mother's knee. 
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The: linguistic arch3i$m in which the Ottoman Turks have 
bttn indulging under the late President Mustafa Kemal Auturk^s 
regime is of a different character* The ancestors of the modem 
I'urka* like the ancestors of the modern English, were barbarians 
who trespassed on, and squatted in, the derelict domain of a 
broken-down cLrilisfation, and descendants of both sets of bar¬ 
barians have made the same u$e of the vehicle of language as a 
means of acquiring civjJi2ation. Just as the English have enriched 
their meagre Teutonic vocabulary by loading it with a wealth of 
borrowed French and Latin and Greek words and phrases, so the 
^Osmanlis have encrusted their plain Turkish with innumerable 
jew^els of Persian and Arabic speech. The purpose of the Turkish 
nationalist archaiaing linguistic movement is to get rid of these 
Jewels^ and, when it is realLced that the Turkish borrow^ings from 
foreign sources have been quite as extensive as our own, it whU be 
apparent that the task la no light ohCk Howeverp the Turkish hero's 
method of setting about his task was as drastic as that which 
he had preriously employed in ridding his native country^ of the 
alien elements in the population. In that graver crisis Kemal 
had evicted from Turkey an old-established and apparently 
indispensable Greek and Armenian middle class on the calculation 
that, when once the social vacuum had been produced, sheer 
neccssjity would compel the Turks to fill it by taking on their own 
shoulders social ^ks W'hich they had hitherto lazily left lo others. 
On the same principle the Ghizi afleiwards evicted the Persian 
and Arabic words from the Ottoman Turkish vocabulary, and by 
this drastic measure demonstrated what an astonishing intellectual 
sUmulua can be given to mentally sluggish peoples when they 
find I heir mouths and ears remorselessly deprived of the simplest 
verbal necessities of life. In these dire straits the Turks have 
latterly been ransacking Cuman glossaries, Orkhon inscriptions, 
Uighur sutras and Chinese dynastic histories Ln order to find—or 
a genuine Turkish substitute for this or that sternly pro¬ 
hibited Persian or Arabic household word. 

For an English spectator these frantic lexicographical labours 
are^an awe-inspiring spectacle; for they give him an inkling of the 
tribulations that the future may hold in store for English-speakers 
tw, if ever the day should come wherv 'pure English’ is required 
of ^ by some masterfuJ saviour of our sociere. Indeed, some 
slight preparation for this event has already been made by a 
perha^ fM-sighte 4 amateur. Some thirty yearn ago, one calUng 
himself C L. D. published a Word-Book of the English Tongue 
for the pjdance of those who long 'to shate off the Kerman yoke’ 
which lies so heavy on our speech. ‘What many speakers and 
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writtrs^ even to-day'^ he writer* ^caJl Engli&h is no English at alJ 
but sheer French/ Following ^C. L. D/ we should call a perambu¬ 
lator a childwain and an omnibus a folkwain; and these might be 
improvements. But when he seeks to get rid of resident aliens 
whose domicile is of more ancient date he is less happy. When 
he proposes to replace "disapprove* by "hiss*, *boo* or "hoot’ he 
hardly hits the nail on the head and he hit^ it much too hard; 
and ^redecraft'p, "backjaw" and 'outganger* are unconvincing sub¬ 
stitutes for 'logic/ 'retort' and ^emigrant\* 

I’he Greek case obviously resembles the Norw'egian and the 
Irish* with the Ottoman Turkish Empire in the role played in 
these other cases by the Danish and British Crowns. When the 
Greeks became nationally self-conscious they found themselves, 
like the NorwcgiansT equipped linguistically with nothing better 
than a peasant patoiX and they set out, like the Irish a hundred 
years later^ to recondition their patois for the exacting tasks ahead 
of it by grouting it with injections of the antique form of the 
language. But the Greeks met with a difficulty which was the 
antithesis of that confronting the Irish; for, whereas the material 
of Ancient Gaelic was embarrassingly scanty^ the material of 
Classical Greek was embarrassingly abundant. In fact, the beset¬ 
ting snare in the path of the modern Greek linguistic archaists 
has been the temptation to draw upon the resources of Ancient 
Attic too prodigally, and thus provoke a modernist ‘low-brow' 
reaction. Modern Greek is a battle-ground between ’the language 
of the purists^ KaSo^fwit™) and ’the popular language^ (17 

STj^4oriKi}). 

Our fifth example^ the conversion of Hebrew into a vernacubr 
language of every-day life on the Ups of the Zionist Jews of the 
Diaspora settled in Palestine,^ is the most rcmaTkable of all; for, 
whereas neither Norwegian nor Greek nor even Irish had ever 
ceased to be spoken as a patois^ Hebrew had been a dead language 
in Palestine for twenty-three centurieSp since its replacement there 
by Aramaic before the time of Nehemiah. For all this length of 
time, until within living memory, Hebrew sunived only as the 
language of the liturgy of the Jewish Church and of the scholarship 
that concerned itself with the Jewish Law^ And then, in the 
course of a single generation, this Mead language' has been brought 
out of the synagogue and converted into a vehicle for convey^ing 
modem Western culture—first in a newspaper press in the so- 
called 'Jewish PaJe^ in Eastern Europe and now in the schools 
and homes of the Jewish community in Palestine, where the 
children of Yiddish-speating immigrants from Europe and 

* ^?quLr*, J. C,r Bitvki in p. 246, tOfiTatnfl a review of ‘C. L. D/(" book, 

^ J\lr. ‘I oynbcT W31 wnlinn htfor* the cfltabhshm(rn.l: of the Htalir af Inrad. 
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English-speaking immigrants from America and iVrabic-speaking 
immigrants from the Vaman and Persian-speaking immigranta 
from Bokhara are all growing up together to speak^ as their corrunon 
language^ an ancient tongue that had Mkd’ five centuries before 
the generation of Jesus, 

If wc now turn to the Hellenic World, vve shall find that here 
linguistic archaism was no mere adjunct of parochial nationalism 
but waa something more pervasive. 

If you examine a book-cast filled with a complete collection 
of the books written in Ancient Greek before the seventh century 
of the Cbrisfian Era that have survived until the present dayp 
you will notice two things: first that the overwhelmingly greater 
part of this oollecrion is written in Attic Greek, and secondly 
that, if this Attic library is arranged chronologically, it falls apart 
into tw^o distinct groups* In the first place there is an original 
Attic literature written at Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c, by Athenians who were w^riting their natural language^ In 
the second place there is an archaistic Attic Kterature pr^uced 
over a period of some sbe or seven centuries—from the last 
century b.c, to the sixth century of the Christian Era—by authors 
who neither lived at Athens nor spoke Attic as their native tongue. 
Indeed, the geographical range of these nco-Atdc writers is as 
wide as the domain of the Hellenic universal state, for among 
them are Josephus of Jerusalemj Aclian of Praeneste, Marcus 
Aurelius of Rome, Luciait of Samosata and Procopius of Caesarea- 
Yet, in spite of this wide diveraity of origin ^ the rieo-Atdcists 
display an ejrtraordinary uniformity of vocabulary, syntax and 
style ■ for these are, one and aU, frank, shameless and servile 
imitatora of the Attic of "the best period*. 

Their archaism has ensured their preservation; for when, on 
Ae eve of the final dissolution of the Hellenic Sodety^ the question 
*to be or not to be* was being decided for each and every Ancient 
Greek author by the prevailing literary taste of the day, the test 
question for copyists wa$ not *1$ it great literature?* but *Is it 
pure Attic f In consequence we possess volumes of medrocro 
neo-Atbc stuff which we would gladly exchange for a fraction of 
that amount of the lost non-Attic literature of the third and second 
centuries B.C. 

The Atticism which triumphed in the archaktic age of Hellenic 
liteiature was not the only literary exercise of its kind- There 
IS also the neo-Homcric poetry cultivated by a long line of 
antiquarians from ApoUonius Rhodius in the second centurv B a 
to J^onnus Panopohtanus in the fifth or sixth century of the 
Oinstian Era, Our extant specimens of nop-archaistic post- 
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Alcacandrinc Grtck literature are substantially confined to two 
sm of worka: the bucolic poetry of the third and second oenturica 
B.c.p prc$erved for the sake of its precious Doric^ and the Christian 
and Jewish Scriptures. 

The archaistic resuscitation of Attic Greek has an exact paralkl 
in Indie history in the resuscitation of Sanskrits The oiiginal 
Sanskrit had been the vernacular of the Eurasian Nomad horde of 
the Aryas+ who had broken out of the Steppes and had flooded 
over Northern India^ as well as over South-Western Asia and 
Northern Eg}''pt^ in the second nuUermiufn b.c.; and on Indian 
ground this language had been preserved in the Vedas, a corpus of 
religious literature which had become one of the cultural founda¬ 
tions of the Indie Civilisiation. By the dme, however^ when this 
Indie CiviliKation had broken down and entered upon the path of 
disintegration, Sanskrit had passed out of current usage and had 
become a ‘classical' language^ studied because of the enduring 
prestige of the literature enshrined in it. As a medium of com¬ 
munication in ever^^da^' life Sanskrit had by this time been replaced 
by a number of local vernaculars^ all derived from Sanskrit but 
sufficiently differentiated to be regarded as separate languages^ 
One of these prakrits—the Pali of Ceylon—wa$ employed as the 
vehicle of the Hinayanian Buddhist Scripturea, and several others 
were employed by the Emperor A^oka {273-232 B.c.) as vehicles 
for his edicts. Nevertheless^ soon after—or even before—Acoka^s 
death an artihcial revival of Sanskrit began and extended its range 
until, in the sixth century of the Christian Era, the triumph of 
the neo-Sanskrit language over the prakrits was complete on the 
Indian mainland—leaving Pali to survive as a literary curiosity in 
the island fastness of Ceylon. Thus our extant corpus of Sanskrit^ 
our extant corpus of Attic Greeks falls into two distinct por¬ 
tions: an older pordon which la original and a younger which is 
imitalive and archaistic^ 

In the field of religion, as in the fields of language and art and 
institutions^ it is possible for the modem Western observer to 
watch archaism at work ivithin the limits of his own social en¬ 
vironment. The British Anglo-Catholic movement^ for example, 
ia based on the conviction that the sixteenth-century ‘Reformation*, 
even in its modified Anglican version:i went a great deal too far, 
and the purpose of the movement is to bring back into currency 
medieval ideas and ceremonies vrhich were abandoned and 
abolished-^n this view Inconsiderately—four hundred years ago. 

In Hellenic history we find an example in the rehgious policy of 
Augustus. 

‘The revival of the State religion by Augusttu ia at once the cnost 
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rcuiark^ibk evenl m the history of the Roman religion, and one almost 
unique tn religious history. . , . The belief in the eflPieacy of the old 
culta had passed away among the educated claves . . » the mongrel 
city populace had long been accustomed to scolf at the old deities^, 
and . . . the outward practice of religion had been allowed to docay^ 
To uSt then^ it may seem almost impossible that the practice,, and to 
some extent also the belief^ should be capable of resuscitation at the 
will of a single individuah p . , For it is impossible to deny that this 
resuscitation w'as real; that both pax deomm and iuf divittum became 
once more terms of force and meaning. . * * The old religion continued 
to exist for at least three centuries in outward form, and to some extent 
in popular belief/* 

If we turn from the Hellenic World to the Japanese offshoot of 
the Far Eastern Society, we shall find, in the latter-day Japanese 
attempt to revive the native Japanese variety of primitive paganism 
called Shinto* another essay in religious archaism which has points 
in common with the policy of Augustus and also with the modem 
German attempt to revive a Teutonic paganism. T he undertaking 
resembles the German rather than the Roman tour de /orr^* for 
the Roman paganism which Augustus revived w^as still a going 
concern^ though far gone in decay, whereas the Japanese, like the 
German* pagani$ni had been for a thousand years supplanted, or ab¬ 
sorbed, by a higher religion—in the Japanese case, the Mahayanian 
variety of Buddhism. The fir^t phase of the movement was 
academic; for the resuscitation of Shinto was first put in train by 
a Buddhist monk named Keichti (a.d. 1640-1701) w^hose interest 
in the subject seems to have been primarily philological. Others, 
however, follow^ed up his work* and Hirata Atsutane (a,p* 1776- 
1843) launched an attack on both the Alahay^a and the Con- 
fucian philosophy as alien importations. 

It will be seen that this Shinto revival, like the Augustan revi^'al, 
was put in hand almost immediately after Japan had passed out 
of its time of troubles into its iiniversa! state, and that the neo- 
Shinto movement had just reached its militant stage by the time 
when the Japanese universal state w'as prernamrely shattered by 
the impact of an aggressively expanding Western Civilisation- 
When, upon the revolution of 1S67-8* Japan entered upon her 
modem policy of holding her own in a semLWestemiaed ^Grcat 
Society* by modernizing herself on ’Western nationalistic lines, 
the neo-Shinto movement appeared to provide just what w'as 
needed for asserting Japan's national individuality in her new 
international circumstances. The first step taken by the new 
government in regard to religion was an attempt to establish Shinto 

^ Warcte-Fowler* W.: Tht RtOgwir Expm^ni:^ qf iltn Roman pp. 
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the religion of the state^ and at one time it seemed as if Buddhism 
would be exterminated by persecution. But, not for the first or for 
the last time in historjv a ^higher religion* surprised its enemies by 
its obstinate vitalityp Buddhism and Shintoism had to agree to 
tolerate one another* 

An air of failure or, where there h not positive failure^ futility 
surrounds practically all the examples of archaism that we have 
been examining; and the reason is not far to seek. The archaist 
is condemned^ by the very nature of his enterprise, to be for ever 
ity^ing to reconcile past and present, and the incompatibility of 
their competing claims is the weakness of archaism a$ a way of 
life. The archaist is on the horns of a dilemma which is likely to 
impale him, whichever way he may turn. If he tries to restore 
the past without taking the present into consideration, then the 
impetus of life ever moving onward will shatter his brittle con¬ 
struction into fragments. If, on the other hand, he consents to 
subordinate his whim of resuscitating the past to the task of 
making the present workahle^ then his archaism w'ill prove a sham* 
In cither alternative the archaist w ill find, at the end of his labours, 
that he has unwittingly been playing the futurist^s game. In 
labouring to perpetuate an anachronism he w-ifl in fact have been 
opening the door to some ruthless innovation that has been lying 
in wait outside for this very opportunity of forcing an entry. 

(8) FUTURISM 

Futurism and archaism are both attempts to break away from 
an irksome present by taking a flying leap out of it into another 
reach of the stream of time without abandoning the plane of 
mundane life on Earth, And these two alternative ways of attempt¬ 
ing to escape from the present but not from the time-dimension 
abo resemble one another in being twrs /oire w^hich prove, on 
trial, to have been forlorn hopes. They differ from each other 
merely in the d Erection—up or down the time-stream—^in which 
they make their two equally desperate sorties from a position of 
present discomfort* At the same time futurism goes more against 
the grain of human nature than archaism; for, while it i$ all too 
human to seek refuge from a disagreeable present by retreating 
into a familiar past, human nature is prone to cling to a disagree¬ 
able present rather than strike out into an unknown future. 
Hence in futurism the psychological tour de force is keyed to a 
distinctly higher pitch than in the archaistic alternative, and 
futuristic spasms are often the next reaction of souls at bay who 
have tried the w^ay of archaism and have been disappointed. 
Disappointment is courted, a fortiori, by futurism too, I’he failure 
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of futurism is* nevertheless, sometimes rewarded with a very 
different outcome; futurism sometimes transcends itself and rises 
into transfiguradon. 

If we may liken the catastrophe of archaism to the crash of a 
motor-car which skids right round on its tracks and then rushes 
to destruction in the opposite direction, the happier experience of 
futurism may be hkened to that of a passenger on board a motor- 
driven vehicle who believes himself to be travelling in a tcirestrial 
omnibus and observes, with deepening dismay^ the ever-increasing 
roughness of the terrain over which he is being carried forwardi 
until suddenly—when an accident seems immediately inevitable— 
the vehicle ris® from the ground and soars over crags and chasms 
ia its own element. 

The futurisde, like the archaistici of breaking with the 
present can be studied in a number of different fields of social 
aedvity. In the field of manners the first gesture of the futurist is 
often an exchange of a tradidonal for an oudandish costume; and 
in the ubiquitously—though still no more than superficially— 
Westernized World of the present day we see a host of non- 
Western sociedea abandoning a hereditary and distinctive dress 
and conforming to a drably exotic Western fashion as an outward 
sign of their voluntary or involuntary enrolment in the Western 
internal proletariat. 

The most famous, and perhaps the earliestp example of a forcible 
process of external Westerm^ation is the shaving of beards and 
banning of kaftans in Muscovy by the order of Peter the Great* 
In the third quarter of the ninetecnih century this Muscovite 
revolution in costume was emulated in Japan, and similar circum¬ 
stances have evoked similar acts of tyranny in a number of non- 
Western countries since the General War of I9r4“i8. There is, 
for example, the Turkish law of 1935 which made it compulsory 
for alt male Turkish citizens to wear hats with brims^ and the 
corresponding decrees of Riza Shah PehIcvT of Iran and of King 
Amanattah of Afghanistan in 1938„ 

The Islamic World in the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era is riot, how^ever, the only arena in which a hat with a brim has 
been adopted as the battle-crest of a militant futurism. In the 
Syriac World of lyc^-iSo b.c. the High Priest Joshua, the leader 
of a Helleniaing party among the Jew's, was not content to adver¬ 
tise his programme by the verbal gesture of transposing hi$ name 
into Jason* The positive act which provoked the reactiun of the 
Maccabees was the adoption, by the younger priests, of a broad^ 
brimmed felt hat which was the distinctive headgear of the pagan 
dominant minority in the Achaemenian Empire's Hellenic sue- 
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ccssor-slates. The ultimate outcdme of this Jewish essay jri futurism 
was not a triumph like Peter the Creates but a fiasco like Amanal- 
lah's; for the Seleucid Power“s frontal attack upon the Jewish 
religion evoked a Jewish reaction of a violence with w hich Ando* 
chug Ephiphanea and his successors tvere unable to cope. But 
the fact that this particular futurist enterprise was abortive does 
not make it the less instructive as an example. The ethos of 
futurism is essentially totalitarian^ and this truth was recognized 
by both Jason and his adversaries. The Jew who wears the Greek 
petitius will soon frequent the Greek palaestra and will come to 
regard an observance of the rules of his religion as contemptibly 
old-fashioned and unenlightened. 

In the political sphere, futurism may express itself either geo¬ 
graphically in the deliberate obliteration of existing landmarks and 
boundaries or socially in the forcible dissolution of existing cor^ 
porationa^ parties or sects or in the 'liquidation' of w^hole classes 
of society. The classical example of the systematic obliteratiou of 
landmarks and boundaries for the express purpose of producing a 
breach of political continuity is the redrawing of the map of Attica 
by the successful revolutionary^ CleistheneSi in about 507 b.c, 
Cleisthenes* aim was to transform a loosely knit poIit>^, in which 
claims of kinship had hitherto usually prevailed over claims of 
community, into a unitary state In which the obligations of citizen-^ 
$hip would in future prevail over all lesser loy-altics. His drastic 
policy proved remarkably successful, and this Hellenic precedent 
was followed in the Western World by the makers of the French 
Revolution—^whether consciously as a result of their cult of Hellen¬ 
ism or because they lighted independently on the same means for 
compassing an identiLa] end. Aiming at the political unification 
of France as Cleisthencs aimed at the political unification of Attica, 
they abolished the old feudal provinces and levelled the old inter¬ 
nal customs barriers in order to turn France into 3 unitary fiscal 
area, subdivided for administrative convenience into eighty-three 
departments whose monotonous uniformity and strict subordina¬ 
tion were intended to efface the memory of local diversities and 
loyalties. The obliteration of old boundaries outside France by 
the re-mapping of non-French territories temporarily incorporated 
in the Napoleonic Empire into departments on the French model 
no doubt paved the way for the creation of unitary states in Italy 
and Germany, 

In our ow n day Statin has given characteristic expression to the 
Bolshevik ethos in the geographical field by carrying to completion 
a far more radical re-articujation of the intemal divisions of the 
Soviet Gnion, as becomes apparent when the new administrative 
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map of this region of Uic world b superimipo&ed upon the old 
administrative map of the Russian Empire. In pursuing an 
identical aim^ however^, Stalin has acted with a subtlety in which 
he is perhaps a pioneer^ Vi'Tiereas hi$ predecessors have sought to 
attain their purpose by weakening the existing parochial loyaltieSp 
Stalin has pursued the contrary policj' of satisfying,, and even anti- 
cipatingp the cravings of parochialism on the shrewd calculation 
that an appetite is more likely to be stifled by satiety' than it is 
to be extinguished by starvation* In this connexion it is worth 
remembering that Stalin is himself a Georgian^ and that in 1919 
a deputation of Menshevik Georgians presented themselves at the 
Peace Conference in Paris demanding recognition as a distinct 
non-Russian nationality^ They based their claims in part on the 
distinctiveness of the Georgian language and brought with them 
an interpreter whose function was supposed to be to translate 
their outlandish native tongue into French* It was observed^ 
howeverp on one occasion, by an English journalist who happened 
(unknown to these Georgians) to be acquainted with the Russian 
language* that they and their interpreter were actually talking 
Russian among themselveSp The inference was that a Georgian of 
the present day, whatever his political aspirationsj would sponta¬ 
neously and unconsciously do hb political talking in Russian so long 
as the use of Russian was not being forcibly imposed upon him. 

In the field of secular culture the classic expression of futurism 
is the symholic act of the Burning of the Books. In the Sinic World 
the Emperor Ta^in She Hwang-ti, who was the revolutionary^ first 
founder of the Sinic universal state, is said to have confiscated and 
burnt the litera^^ remains of the philosophers who had flourished 
during the Sinic time of troubles for fear that the transmission 
of this 'dangerous thought' might thwart his own design of 
inaugurating a brand-new order of society. In the Syriac Society 
the Caliph 'Umar* who reconstituted the Syriac universd state 
after it had been in abeyance for one thousand years of Hellenic 
intrusion* i$ reported to have written, Ui reply to an inquiry from a 
general who had just received the surrender of the city of Alex¬ 
andria and had asked for insuucdons as to how^ he was to dispose 
of the famous library: 

'If these writings of the Greeks agree with the Book of God, they 
are useless and need not he preserved; if they disagree, they are perni¬ 
cious and ought to bo destroyed.' 

According to the legend, the contents of a library which had been 
accumulating for more than ninehundredyears were thereupon con¬ 
demned to be consumed as fuel for the hearing of the public baths* 

In our own day Hitler has done what he can in the way of book^ 
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burnings—though the advent of printing has made the achievement 
of *totar resuJts much more difficult for ty rants who have recourse 
lo thia measure in our world. Hitler's contemporary Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk hit upon a, more subtle device. The Turkish 
dictator's aim was nothing less than to wrench his fcllow-countiy^- 
men's minds out of their inherited I rani c cultural setting and to 
force them into a Wealem cultural mould: and instead of burning 
the books he contented himself w^ith changing the Alphabet. From 
1929 onwards all books and newspapers were to be printed and 
all legally valid documents composed in the Latin Alphabet. The 
passage and enforcement of this law made it unnecessary for the 
Turkish Ghazi to imitate the Sinic Emperor or the Arab Caliph. 
The classics of Persian, Arabic and Turkish literature had now 
been effectively placed beyond the reach of the rising generation^ 
There w^as no longer any necessity to bum books when the 
Alphabet that was the key to them had been put out of currency. 
They could be safely left to rot on their shelves in the confidence 
that they would never be disturbed except by a negligible handful 
of antiquarians. 

Thought and literature are not, of course^ the only provinces 
of secular culture in which the heritage of the present from the 
past is exposed to futurist attack. There are other worlds for 
futurism to conquer in the visual and aural arts. It is in fact the 
workers in the field of visual art who have coined the name 
'Futurism^ to describe tfieir revolutionary masterpieces. But there 
is one notorious form of futurism in the field of the visual arts 
which stands on common ground between the two spheres of 
secular culture and religion* namely Iconoclasm. The Iconocl^t 
resembles the modem champion of cubist painting in hig repudia¬ 
tion of a traditional stjle of art^ but he is peculiar in confining his 
hostile attentions to art in association with religion and in being 
rnoved to his hostility by motives that are not aesthetic but 
theDlog^cal^ The essence of Iconoclasm is an objection to a visual 
representation of the Godhead or of any creature^ lower than God, 
whose image might become an object of idolatrous worship: but 
there have been differences in the degree of rigour with w^hich this 
principle has been applied. The most celebrated school of Icono¬ 
clasm is the 'totalitarian' one that is represented by Judaism and, 
in imitation of Judaism, by Islam» and tliat is expressed in the 
second of the Mosaic Commandments: 

"Thou shall not make unto thee a graven image or any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above or that iis in the earth beneath or that is 
in the water under the earth. 

* In Islamic arc this prahibiiiDd of the copymg of objecti of tmtuffe drove the 
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On the other hand^ the Iconoclastic movements which have 
arisen within the Christian Church have accommodated them¬ 
selves to a distinction which Christianity seems to have accepted 
from its earliest days. Though the eighth-centufy outbreak of 
Iconoclasm in Orthodox Christendom and the sixteenth-century 
outbreak in Western Christendom may have been inspired, at 
any rate in part, by the examples of Islam in the eighth century 
and Judaism In the sixteenth, they neither of them attempted to 
ban the visual arts altogether. They did not carry their offensive 
into the secular fields and even in the religious field the Orthodox 
Iconoclasts eventually acquiesced in a curious compromise^ Three- 
dimensional representations of objects of religious adoration were 
to be banned on the tacit understanding that two-dimensional 
representations would be tolerated. 


( 9 ) THE SELF-TRANSCENDENCE OF FDTDRISM 

W Kile success may sometimes have been achieved by futuristic 
devices in the political fieldp futurism as a way of life leads those 
who seek to fallow it into a barren quest of a goal which is intrin¬ 
sically ^attainabler Yet though the quest is barren and may be 
tragic, it need not be without value ; for it may guide the baffled 
seeker s feet into a w-ay of peace. Futurism in ita primitive naked¬ 
ness is a counsel of despair which, even as suchp is a alleri for 
the first recourse of a soul which has despaired of the present 
without having lost its appetite for life on the mundane level is an 
attempt to take a flying leap up the time-stream into the past; and 
it is only when this archaistic line of escape has been tried in v^ain 
or rejected as mbinaically impossible that the soul will nerve itself 
to take the less natural line of futurism. 

The nature of this pure—and by the same token purely mun- 
d^e—futurism can be best illustrated by citing some of the 
classic examples. 

In the Hellenic World, for instance, in the second century B.C-, 
Aou^ds of Spians and other highly cultivated Orientals were 
deprived of their freedom, uprooted from their homes, separated 
from their families and shipped overseas to Sicily and Italy to 
serve as slaves on plantations and cattle-ranchea in areas devas* 
tated by the Hannjbalic War. For these expatriated slaves, whose 
need of a of escape from the present w-as extreme, there vi-as 
no possibility of an archaistic retreat into the past Not only was 
It impossible for them physically to make their way back to their 
homelands, but all that had made those homelands congenial to 
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ttcm had irrctrievabJy perished. They could not go back; they 
could only go fon^^ard; and so* when their oppression became 
intolerable, they were goaded into physical revolt. The desperate 
purpose of the great slave insurrections was to establish a kind 
of inverted Roman Commonwealth in which the present slaves 
would be masters and the present masters slaves. 

In an earlier chapter of Syriac history the Jews had reacted in 
a similar way to the destruction of their sot^ereign independent 
kingdom of Judah. After they had been sw-allowcd up in the neo- 
Babylonian and Achaemenian Empires and had been scattered 
abroad among the Gentiles, they could not hope with any convic¬ 
tion for an arehaistic return to the pre-exilic dispensation in 
which Judah had lived a life of parochial independence. A hope 
that was to be convincing conld not be conceived in terms of a 
state of affairs that had passed aw-ay beyond recall; and, since they 
could not live without a lively hope of extricating themselves from 
a present to w^hich they could not be reconciled, the post-exilic 
Jews were driven into looking forw'ard to the future establishment 
of a Davidic Kingdom in a shape w hich had no precedent in Judah's 
political past, a kingdom of the only type now conceivable in a 
world of great empires. If the new David was to reunite all JewTy 
under his rule—and what but this could be hia mission ?—he must 
WTCst the sceptre of empire from the hands of its present holder 
and must make Jerusalem to-morrow what Babylon or Susa was 
to-day, the centre of the World* Why should not a Zcrubbabcl 
have as good a chance of world dominion as a Darius, or a Judas 
Maccabaeus as an Antiochus, or a Bar~Kokaba as a Hadrian? 

A similar dream once captivated the imaginations of "the Old 
Believers" in Russia. In the eyes of these Raskolniki the Tsar 
Peter's version of Orthodoxy was no Orthodoxy at all, and at the 
same time it was impossible to imagine the old ecclesiastica] order 
triumphantly reasserting itself in the teeth of a secular order that 
was omnipotent as w^eli as Satanic. The Raskolniki were there¬ 
fore driven to hope for something without precedent, for the 
epiphany of a Tsar-Mcssiah who w^ould be able as well as willing 
to restore the Onhodox Faith in its piistinc purity- 
The significant common feature of these examples of pure 
futurism is that the hopes in which the futurists have sought 
refuge have all been set upon a purely matter-of-fact fulfilment 
in the ordinary^ mundane way; and this fixture 13 conspicuous in the 
futurism of the Jews, w^hich has left ample documentary evidence 
of its history* After the destruction of their kingdom by Nebuchad- 
fie 22 ar the Jews again and again put their treasure in the hope of 
establishing a new Jewish state, whenever the pl^y of oecumenical 
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politics gave them the slightest encouragement. The brief bnut 
of anarchy through which the Achaemenian Empire passed 
between the death of Cambyses and the rise of Darius saw Zerub* 
babel’s attempt {ana 52a h.c.) to re-establish a Davidie Kingdom. 
In a later chapter of history the longer Interregnum between the 
decline of the Scleucid Power and the arrival of the Roman 
legions in the Levant was mistaken by the Jews for a triumph of 
the Maccabees; and a majority of the Palestinian Je^vs were so 
heedlessly carried away by this mirage of mundane success that 
they were willing—as 'Deutero-Isaiah’ had been, four hundred 
years earlier—to throw overboard the now long consecrated 
tradition that the founder of the new state must be a descendant 
of David. 

Whatever might have been possible against the senile Selcucids, 
hotv could the Jews hope to measure themselves against the mighty 
power of Rome in its heyday? The answer to this question was 
as clear as day to the Idumaean dictator Herod. He never forgot 
that he was ruler of Palestine by the grace of Rome, and so long as 
he reigned he contrived to save his subjects from the nemesis of 
their own folly. Yet, Instead of being grateful to Herod for teach¬ 
ing them w salutary a political lesson, the Jews could not forgive 
him for being right; and as soon as his masterful hand was removed 
they took the bit between their teeth and bolted down their 
futuristic path to the inevitable catastrophe. Even then a single 
demonstration of Rome’s omnipotence did not suffice. The 
appalling experience of a.d. 66-70 did not deter the Jews from 
courting and winning disaster again in a,d. i 15-17 and yet again in 
A,D. 132-5. Bar Kokaba in a.d, 13 ^~S pursuing the same end 
by the same means as Zerubbabel in 522 h.c. It took the Jews 
more than sLe centuries to leam that futurism of this sort would 
not work. 

If this were the whole Jewish story it would not be an interesting 
one; but It is. of course, only half the story, and the less important 
half. The whole story is that, while some Jewish souls 'learnt 
nothing and forgot nothing’, like the Bourbons, other jetvish 
souls—or even some of the same Jewish souls in a different mood 
and through a different spiritual faculty—were gradually taught 
by bitter experience to put their treasure elsewhere. In the proc^ 
of discovering the bankruptcy of futurism the Jews made the 
further tremendous discovery of the existence of the Kingdom of 
God; and century by century these two progressive revelations, 
the one negative and the other positive, were being unfolded 
simultaneously. The expected founder of the new Jew ish mun¬ 
dane common wealth was conceived of, appropriately enough, as 
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a king of flesh and blood who would found a hereditary dynasty. 
Yet the title under which this empire-builder was predccted^ and 
under which every successive pretender to the role^ from Zemh- 
babel to Bar Kokaba^ was acclaimed^ was not mfiek (king) but 
Messiah—'the Anointed of the Lord'* Thus, even if only in the 
background, the god of the Jews was associated with the hope of 
the Jews from the beginning; and, as the mundane hope ine?sorably 
faded aw'ay, the divine figiire loomed ever larger till it filled the 
whole horizon- 

To call a god in aid is not, of cxiurse^ in itself an unusual pro¬ 
cedure. It is probably a$ old a practice as religion itself for a 
people embarking on some formidable enterprise to invoke the 
protection of their tutelary deity* The new departure lay not in 
the claim, expressed in the title 'Messiah', that the people's 
human champion had the sanction of a god behind him; what w^as 
uew^p and also momentous^ w^as the conception of the patron deity^'s 
nature and function and power. For, w'hile Yahw'eh did not cease 
to be thought of as the parochial god of Jew ry in a certain sense, 
it was in another and wider aspect that he was pictured as the 
patron of the Lord^a Anointed, The Jewish futurists of the Post- 
Captivity Age were^ after all, engaged on no ordinary political 
enterprise. They had set their hearts on a task which was, humanly 
speaking, impossible; for, when they had failed to presen'-e even 
their petty local independence, how could they hope to make 
themselves masters of the World? To succeed in this task they 
must, have for their divine protector no mere parochial god but 
one commensurate with their futuristic ambitions. 

Once this has been realized, a drama which, up to this point, 
has been ^common form* in the history of religions is transposed 
into a higher spiritual dimension. I'he human champion sinks to 
a subordinate role while the Divinity dominates the scene* A 
human Messiah is not enough. God Himself must condescend to 
play the part of Saviour^ The champion of His people on the 
terrestrial plane must be Himself the Son of God. 

By this time any modem Western psychoanalyst who is reading 
these lines will be raising his ejebrow’s. *What you have pro¬ 
claimed as a sublime spiritual discovery turns out', he mU inter¬ 
ject, ^to be nothing but a surrender to that infantile desire to 
escape from reality w^hich is one of the besetting templations of 
the human psyche. You have described how' some unhappy people 
who have foolishly set their hearts on an unattainable aim attempt 
to shift the intolerable burden of being saddled with an impossible 
task from their own shoulders to those of a series of intended sub¬ 
stitutes, First they conscript a merely human champion; ihen^ 
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when he cannot availj a humaik champion reinforced by an iniagi^' 
backing; and Enally the foobp in despcratiQiiT signal 
S,0,S. to an imaginai^^ divine being who is to do the job himself. 
For the psychological practitioner this take's progress in escapism 
is a familiar story and a mdancholy one.' 

In reply to this criticism we shall readily agree that it is childish 
to tall upon a supernatural powder to carry out a mundane task 
that we have chosen for ourselves and find ourselves unable to 
perform. The prayer *My W'ill be done* stands self-convicted of 
futility. In the Jewish ease in point there w'ere schools of Jewish 
futurists who did persuade themselves that Yahweh would take 
upon himself hie worshippers" self-chosen mundane task^ and 
these Jew'ish futurists didp as we have already seenp come to a bad 
end. There w^as che melodramatic suicide of the Zealots who faced 
hopeless military odds in the delusion that the Lord of Hosts 
would ^ a host in Himself on the day of battle; and there were 
the Quietists who^ argued from the same erroneous premises to 
exactly the opposite, but not less hopciessj conclusion that they 
should abstain from taking any action of their own in a mundane 
cause which they had decided to register as God^s affair. But there 
were other responses—the response of the school of Johanan ben 
Zakkai and the response of the Christian Church; and, while these 
two responses resemble Quietism in the negative feature of being 
non-violent, they differ from both Quietism and Zealotism in the 
more important positive point that they have ceased to set their 
heart on the old mundane purpose of futurism and have put their 
treasure in a purpose which is not Man's but God’s, and which 
therefore can only be pursued m a spiritual field in which God is 
not an ally but the director of operationB, 

This point ia of ppital importance because it disposes, in these 
casra, of the mticism which our psycho-analyst can direct with 
Buch dradly effect against both the Zealots and the Quietists. To 
call m God cannot be denounced as infantile escapism if, at the 
same time, the human actor withdraw^ hla tit^do from his previous 
mundane aim. And, conversely, if the act of invocation does pro- 
du« so great and so good a spiritual effect as this in the human 
soul that It. that would appear, primn fade, to give 

ground for a belief that the Power which has been invoked is not 
a mere figment of the human imagination. We shall allow our- 
^Ives to hold that this spiritual reorientation was a discovery of 

^ n^c-believe about the 

Si d>sappomtinent of a mundane hope 

we have been admitted to an apocalypse of a reality which had 
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been there a]] the time behind the of a narrow man-made 

stage. The veil of the Temple has been rent in tT^ain* 

It remains for 11$ to note some of the principal staged in the 
accomplishment of this immense feat of spiritual reorientation. 
Its essence is that a mundane scene which was once looked on as 
a stage for human actors, with or without superhuman backers, 
is now regarded as a field for the progressive realization of th* 
Kingdom of God. At first, however, as might be expected, the 
new idea largely clothes itself in imagery derived frorn the old 
futurist conception. Against this background 'Deutero-lsaiah* 
draws the lineaments of a Kingdom of God w^hich transcends, but 
also includes^ the idea of a mundane kingdom, an Achaemenian 
Empire in which his saviour-hero Cyrus has taken Jerusalem 
instead of Susa as his capital and the Jews instead of the Persians 
as his ruling race* because Yahweh has revealed to him that it is 
he (and not Ahuramazda) who has enabled Cyrus to conquer the 
World. In this day-dream "Deutero-Isaiah^ Is exposing himself, 
with a vengeance^ to the strictures of our psychoanalyst. This 
prophet's conception transcends the mundane futurist idea only 
on the point that both Man and Nature are depicted as experi-^ 
encing 3 miraculous beatification. His Kingdom of God is really 
nothing but an Earthly Paradise^ a Garden of Eden brought up 
to date. 

The next stage comes when this Earthly Paradise is thought of 
as only a transitory state which may last perhaps for a thousand 
years^ but is destined to pass away* at the end of its allotted term# 
w'ith the passing of This World itself. But if This World must 
pass in Order to give place to an Other World beyond it# then it is 
in that Other %Vorld that the true Kingdom of God must lie; for 
the King who is to reign during the Millennium is not yet God 
himself but merely his deputy or Messiah, It is manifest, however, 
that the conception of a miraculous Millennium in This Worlds 
pending the replacement of This W'orld by an Other, is an un¬ 
tenable attempt at a compromise between ideas that are not only 
distinct but in the last resort arc mutually incompatible. The 
first of these ideas, Deutero-Isaiah's idea, is the hope of a futurist 
mundane kingdom with miraculous ^improvements'. The second 
idea is that of a Kingdom of God which i$ not m Time at all but 
is in a diflerent spiritual dimension, and which, just by virtue of 
this difference of dimension, is able to penetrate our mundane life 
and to transfigure it For making the arduous spiritual ascent to 
the vision of transfiguration from the mirage of futurism, the 

^ the popitidif utc of tht word "MiUeiiLniiun" to iignify i fkitun: 'C^lden 

ABe\ 
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€$chato]cgica] scheme of the Millenniujn may hsve proved an 
indispensable mental ladder, but when once die height has been 
scaled the ladder can be allowed to fajj away. 

The Pharisaic pietist had already learnt under the Hasmonaeans to 
um 2way fmm This ^^orld to Hcavenp to die future; and now^ under 
ero , all the current of Dadonal feeling which had been set running 
uring the last generations bi such strength beat against a blind wall* 
Itself found no outlet except through the channels opened by 
e I hansee. It was among the people bent down beneath that iron 
occ^ity that ihc transcendental beliefs, the Messianic hopes, nurtured 
ui the Fharisaio schools, spread and propagated themaelvea with a 
new vitality The few books of Pharisaic piety that have come down 
us tjwchj the PsaiTTu of Sotomont the Assumption of Moses and 
othere-show us indeed what ideas occupied the minds of writeup 
ut they could not have shown us what leam from our Gospels: 
how ideas of this order had permeated the people through and through; 
how the figure of the Coming King, *'the Anointed One”, “the Son of 
u u ' oonceppons of the Resurrection, of the Other 

or ^ psrt of the ordinary meriital furniture of that common 

p^ple which hung upon the words of the Lord_ Eut,.. the Christ 

A Chnstian worshipped was not the embodiment of any single 

one 01 those fo^ which had risen upon prophetic thought; in Him all 
the hopes and idcak of the past met and blended/^ 

( 10 ) DETACHMENT AND TRANSFIGURATION 

Our inquiries into the nature of futurism and archaism have 
cd us to the conclusion that both fail because they seek to escape 
present without rising above the mundane time-stream:, 
e have seen how a realization of ihe bankruptcy of futurism may 
ea —and indeed, in a supreine historic example, has led—to an 
apprehension of the mystery that we have called transfiguration. 
UE the bankruptcy of archaism may also bear fruit in a spiritual 
covery. The recognition of the truth that archaism is not 
j 13 a challenge which may, as we have seen* send the 
oamed arcnaist off in the opposite direction down the Gadarcne 
slope of futunsm, but alternatively he may respond to the challenge 
y ing some new spiritual departure; and hb line of least 
^istance is to convert a flying leap that is heading for disaster 
o a ght that will evade the problem of landing by taking 
roniid. This is the philosophy of detach^ 

^ u ot>«rv-ed, without much comment, 

an example afforded by the jewish Quietists 

Western inquirer, the most familiar expijsitions of this 
philosophy are those ‘Leaves from a Stoic Philosopher’s Note- 

' Bcv,n, E.: undtr lA, High Pfu,tt. pp. .ad i6a. 
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Book' that have been bequeathed to m by Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius. But if we follow the path of de^chment far enough we 
shaJl find ourselves sooner or bter turning from a HelJenic to an 
Indie guidCp for, far though the disciples of Zeno may go, it is 
the disciples of Gautama that have had the courage to pursue 
detachment ail the way to its logical goal of self-annihitation. As 
an intellectual achievement this is imposiiig; as a moral achieve¬ 
ment it is ovenvhelming; but it has a disconcerting moral corol¬ 
lary ; for perfect detachment casts out pity^ and therefore also JovOj 
as inexorably as it purges away all the evil passions. 

*The man whose every motion is void of Jove and purpose^ whose 
works are burned away by the fire of knowledge, the enlightened call 
"learned'". The learned gntve not for them whose lives are Red nor 
for them whose lives are not fled.'* 

To the Indie sagc*^s mind, this heartlessness is the adamantine 
core of philosophy, and the same conclusion was reached by the 
Hellenic philosophers independently, Epictelus admonishes his 
disciples: 

"If you are kissing a child of yours . * . never put your imagination 
unrcsor%'edly into the act and never give your emotion free rein.. * + 
Indeed, there is no harm in accompanying the act of kissing the child 
by whispering over him: '^To-morrow you will dic".*^ 

And Seneca docs not hesitate to declare that 

Tity b a mental illness Induced by the spectacle of other people's 
miseries, or alternatively It may be de^cd as an infectioii of low spirits 
caught from other people's troubles when the patient believes that those 
troubles are undeserved. The sage does notauccumb loauch-like mental 
diseases.'^ 

In pressing its way to a conclusion which b logically Inevitable 
attd at the same time morally intolerable, the philosophy of detach- 
ultimately defeats itself by moving us to revolt. It does 
rtot, after all, provide a solution for the problem wdiich it sets 
out to solve, for in consulting only the head and ignoring the 
heart it b arbitrarily putting asunder what God has joined together. 
This philosophy of detachment has to be eclipsed by the mystery 
of transfiguration. 

As Vie gird up our loins to take this fourth and last turning from 
the open road of dismtegration, a clamour of disapproving and 
derisive voices assails our ears; but we need not be intimidated, 
for they come from the philosophers and the futurists—the 
"high^brows" of detachment and the zealots of political and 

1 W, 19, tnd 11^1] {Bairictt a IranslaTiQii)!. 

■ Epictetus: Duitriniiom, Bk. iii, ch. 14, S5-S. 

• Scncci: BIl n,di,5^H4-S' 
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whoever 

msy be nght, they at any rate are wrong. 

wisc-^^God^li^ foolish things of the World to cvnfound the 

the tio™^ wWch ^'xS^ghV*?' ^ 

This ^th which we can verily empirically is also known to ua 

thrSonrot"?^ 7 strength of it We may brave 

disapproval of futunsts and philosophers alike by stepping 

n« G.:“^ ' ”* “ “i"” SEI 

prca<A*Ch^^if^^*j**^ Greeks seek after wisdom; bat a’e 

Creeks fooiiahSS^“ *tiimbling-block and unto the 

Iia™^^v!*T stnmbhog-blocfc to futurists who 

have ne\er succeeded m ebcjting a sign of divine support for their 

Xh“! Hefoolishn^s to philosophers 

ArfJ; r they seek ? 

Dhiloaonher^^' ^ tt) the philosopher because the 

Si [Hdetachment, and he cannot ^mprehend how 

can h^^ ^ attained that forbidding goal 

S^dSrrorTwT,; to relinquish w-hat he haf so 

hJ rc^mrAo^^VV^- Withdrawing simply in order 

the notion of a Tn^ phiIo 3 *pher must be nonplussed at 

S. 4^,“'°H°'‘ " ”"4n forl= 

begotten son*! That is the I^t word i fohv r/n^ 
of the seeker after detachment, ^ ^ 

Wi2 MVn'i* "'■I'ld :< be to set the 

desire which made him ■*“ 

ately o^ed a hundred ch^nels by E the f'""'": 

could flow into his heart through the fibr«L and unrest 

connecting his heart with the^fevenpd 

hu.dr«l lbral-»nc Z;,S "■?" ■" * 

biutrturgetofiUhishMitf^l *“,i u'.“.dt *■!« 

and you let in the sea The Stain ! * “ ® ship’s side, 

if yoi w«« »i„;,niio"L?‘s ■'V? -s,” 
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and might just as iveH give up the idea of umer tranquillity at once.... 
The Christian's Ideal Figure could never be accepted by the Stoic as an 
ejicample of his typical Wise Man.^* 

The Cnicifixjon h great a stumbling-block in the t%ay of 
futurism because the death on the Cit)(S$ confirms the saying of 
Jc$us that His I^ngdom 1$ not of This World. The sign which 
the futurist requires is the announcement of a kingdom which w ill 
be bereft of all meaning If it is not to be a mundane success. The 
M«siah's task on his showing is the task assi^ed by Deutero- 
Isaiah to Cyrus and by a succession of later Jewish futurists to the 
Judas or Theudas of the hour: a Zerubbabel or a Simon Macca- 
baeus ora Simon bar Kokaba. 

*Thus sailh the Lord to Hts Anointed, to Cyrus* whose right hand 
I have holden .., ; **1 will go before thee and make the crooked places 
straight; I will break in pieces the gates of brass and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron; and 1 will give thee the treasures of darkness and 
hidden riches of secret places/^ ^ 

How was this authenricaily futurist conception of a Messiah 
to be recQjiciJed with the words of the prisoner who answ^ered 
Pilate 'Thou sayest that I am a King*, and then went on to give 
so fantastic an account of the royal mission on which He claimed 
that God had sent Him ? 

'To this end waa I bom^ and for this cause came I into the Worlds 
that 1 should bear witness unto the Uuthp^ 

The disconcerting words might perhaps be ignoredp but the 
malefactor's death could nei^er be undone nor be explained 
away; and Peter's ordeal show's how grievous this stumbling- 
block was. 

The Kingdom of God, of which Christ is King^ is incommen¬ 
surable with any kingdom that could be founded by a Messiah 
envisaged as an Achaemenian world-conqueror turned into a Jew 
^d projected into the future* So far as this Civilas Dii enters 
into the tirne-dimcngion at all* it h not as a dream of the future 
but as a spiritual reality interpenetrating the present. If we ask 
how, in fact, God*s will can be done on Earth a$ it is in Heaven* 
the answ'efp given in the technical language of theologyi is that 
the omnipresence of God mvolvea Hia immanence in This World 
and in every living soul in it* as well as His transcendent existence 
on supra-mundane planes. In the Christian conception of the 
Godhead Hia transcendent aspect (or ^person') is displayed in 
God the Father and His immanent aspect in God the Holy Ghost; 
but the distinctive and cmcial feature of the Christian Faith b 

* Bevon, E. R.: Siok$ onJ S^eptsa, pp. 

* iBAiflh mIv. I-Ji 
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that God h not a Duality but a Trinity in Unity, and that in His 
aspect as God the Son the other two aspects are unified in a 
Person who, in virtue of this mystery, is as accessible to die human 
heart as is He incomprehensible to the human understanding. In 
the Person of Christ Jesus—Very God yet also Very Man^—the 
divine society and the mundane society have a common member 
who in This World b bom into the ranks of the proletariat and 
dies the death of a malefactor, ivhile in the Other World He b 
the King of God's Kingdom, a King who is God Himself. 

But how can two natures—one divine and the other hu.man— 
be both present at once In a single person ? Ansvt ers, cast in the 
form of creeds, have been worked out by Christian Fathers in 
terms of the technical vocabulary of the Hellenic philosophers j 
but this metaphysical line of approach is perhaps not the only one 
open to MSh We may find an alternative starting-point in the 
postulate that the divine nature, in $o far as it is accessible to uSp 
must have Bomething in common w ith our own - andp if we look 
for one particular spiritual faculty which, we arc conscious of 
possessing and which we also can attribute with absolute confi¬ 
dence to God—because God would be spiritually inferior to man 
(giiod est abmrdum} if this faculty were not in Him but were 
nevcithekss in us—then the faculty which we shall think of first 
as being common to man and God will be one which the philoso’ 
phers wish to mortify ; and that is the faculty of Love. This stone 
which botli Zeno and Gautama have so obstinately rejected is 
become the head of the comer of the temple of the New Testament. 

(11) FALINGENESIA 

We have now completed our sorv^ey of four e^iperimentat ways 
of life wtuch are so imny exploratojy attempts to find a practicable 
alternative to a familiar habit of living and moving at ease in a 
growing dvilization. When this comfortable road has been re¬ 
morselessly closed by the catastrophe of a social breakdown, these 
four ways present themselves as aitemative possible fay-passes; 
and we have found that thtee of them are ruif-de-mc, and that 
only onep which we have called transfiguration, and illustrated by 
the light of Christianity, leads right onward. Returning now to la 
concept which we employed in an earlier part of this Study, we 
may say that both transfi^ration and detachment^-in contrast 
to both futurism and archaism—are examples of that 'transference 
of the field of acdon from the niacrocosm to the microcosm which 
manifests itself in the spiritual phenomenon of "ctherializalion^ 
If we are right m believing that transference and etherialization 
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are syinptoms of growth, and that every e^arniple of human gTO\^l.h 
will be found to have a social as well as an indiv idiial aspect, and 
if w'e are also bound to assume ex kypoiftesi that the society^ to 
whcjse growth the movements of detachment and tfansfiguration 
bear witness cannot be any society of the sp™^ have called 
civilizations^—considering that a disintegrating society of that 
species 1 $ the City of Destruction from which either movement 
ia an endeavour to escape—then we can only conclude that the 
movements of detachment and transfiguration bear witness to the 
growth of a society or societies of some other kind or kinds. 

Is the singular or the dual the right number to use in referririg 
to the social medium in which our two movements take placer 
The best ivay to approach this question may be to ask ourselves 
another t Wtiat is the difference betw^een detachment and tr^s- 
figuration in terms of social growth? The answer clearly is that* 
while detachment is a simple movement of sheer withdrawal 
transfiguration is a compound movement of w'ithdrawal followed 
by return. This compound movement is illustrated in the life of 
Jc$us by His withdrawal into the wilderness before His minister 
in Galilee, and in the life of Saint Paul by his three years sojourn in 
Arabia before the momentous missionary journeys which earned 
the new^ religion from Its provincial Syriac seed-bed Into the 
heart of the Hellenic World. If the Founder of the Christian 
religion and His apostle-missionary had been addicts to the 
philosophy of detachment they would have remained in their 
wildernesses for the rest of their fives on Earth. The limitanon 
of the philosophy of detachment is its failure to sec that its Nir¬ 
vana is not the terminus of the SouFs journey but merely a station 
on its route. The terminus is the Kingdom of God; and this 
omnipresent Kingdom calls for service from its citizens on Earth 

here and now; i_ ^ ■ t 

In the Sinic terms which we employed near the beginning of 
this Study, the disintegration of a civilization discharges itself in a 
full cycle of the alternating rhythm of Yin-and-Yang. In tjie First 
beat of the rhythm a destructive Yang-movement (the disinte¬ 
gration) passes over into a Yin-state (detachment) which 
a peace of exhaustion; but the rhythm is not arrested at the dead 
point; it passes over into a creative yang-movement (tr^sngura- 
tion). This double beat of the movement of Yin-and-Yang is 
that particular form of the general movement of withdraw a- 
rctum on which we suimbled near the beginning study of 

disintegration and w'hleh w^e then called Schistn-and-Palmgenesia, 
The literal meaning of the Greek w’Ord ^palingencsia js recur¬ 
rence of birih^, and the term has in it an element of ambiguity. 
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Do we the birth again of something which ha$ been born 
before: for instance^ the replacement of an irreinevably damag^ 
civil station by another of the same species? That cannot be uhat 
we mean, for that is the aim, not of transfiguration» but of a 
movement confined within the time-stream—neither archaism 
nor futurism as we have hitherto used these terms but another 
movement of the same order, FaJingenesia in this sense would be 
the W’hcel of Existence^ which the Buddhist philosophy takc 5 for 
granted and seeks to break by a withdrawal into Nirvana. Yet 
palingenesia ca^ot mean the attainment of Nirvana^ for the 
proccM by which this state of negativity is reached cannot be 
conceived of as a "birth/ 

^ But if palingenesia does not mean the attainment of Nin^ana 
eit lefp It ^n only mean the attainment of another supra-mundane 
state to wmch the image of birth can be iUuminatingly applied 
because this other state is a positive slate of life—though one in a 
higher spmtual dimension than the life of This World. That is the 
paJingenesia of which Jesus speaks to Kicodemusr 

"Except a man be bom again he cannot see the Kingdom of God*; 


Hesiod, ihc 

Civ?li 7 arirtn >i wheji 9 growing Hellenic 

So been buj^ting into flower, finds its antiphony in 

which was sung to shepherds of Bethlehem by 
when a disintegrating Hellenic Society was 

into the^coma nf troubles and was falling 

i \ The birth of which the angels 

s: Ki4 Ki^gKrir^'*“ ‘1'" fl<»h of 


XX. rUE RELATION BETWEEN DISINTEGRATING 
SOCIETIES AND INDIVIDUALS 

(I) THE CREATIVE GENIUS AS A SAVIOUR 

T he problem of the relation bet^veen civilizations and indivi* 
duals has already engaged our attention in an earlier part of 
this Study, and we concluded that the institution which we ^11 
a society consists in the coTnrnon ground between the respective 
fields of action of a number of individual souls^ that the source 
of action is never the society itself but always an Individual; that 
the action wluch is an act of creation is always performed by a 
soul w^hith IS in some sense a superhuman genius; that the genius 
expresses himselL like every living soul, through action upon his 
fellow^s' that In any society the creative personalities are always 
a small minority; and that the action of the genius upon souls of 
common clay operates occasionally through the perfect method of 
direct illumination but usually through the second-best expedient 
of a kind of social drill which enlists the faculty of mimesis (or 
imitation) in the Souls of the uncrcative rank and file and thereby 
enables them to perform "mechanically^ an evolution which they 
could not have performed on their own iniiiative+ 'I'hese conclu¬ 
sions were reached in the course of our analysis of growth, and 
in genera] they must clearly be true of the interaction of individuab 
and societies in all stages of a society's history* W^hat differences 
of detail are to be detected in these iriteraciions when the society 
that we are considering has suffered its breakdown and is in process 
of disintegration t 

I'he Creative minority^ out of which the cr^tive individuals 
had emerged In the growth stage, has ceased to be cr^tive and 
has Sunk into being merely ^dominant', but the ^cession of the 
proletariat, which ia the essential feature of disintegration, has 
itself been achieved tinder the leadership of creative personalities 
for whose activity there is now no scope except in the organisation 
of opposition to the incubus of the uncrcatiye "powers that be * 
Thus the change from growth to disintegration b not accompa¬ 
nied by any extinction of the creative spark. Creative persona¬ 
lities continue to arise and to take the lead in virtue of their 
creative pow'er, but they now find themselves compelled to do 
their old work from a new loais siamii. in a growing dviliaation 
the Creator is called upon to play the part of a conqueror who 
repMea to a challenge with a victorious response; in a disinte* 
grating civilization he is called upon to play the part of a saviour 
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who camp to the rescue of a society that has failed to respond 
ecause the challenge has worsted a miiiority that has ceased to 
be creative, 


Such savburs \i'j|| be of diverse types, according to the nature 
01 the remedy that they seek to apply to the social disease. There 
will be would-be saviours o/ a disintegraUng society who will 
refuse to despair of the present and will lead forlorn hopes in an 
endeavour to convert the rout into a fresh advance. These would- 
e saviours will be men of the dominant minoritv, and their 
common chara^enstic will be their ultimate failure to save. But 
t ere wn a so be saviours/rom a disintegrating society who will 
see sa vation along one or other of the four alternative possible 
ways of escape which we have reconnoitred already. 'ITie saviours 
wo ong to these other four schools will agree in ruling out the 
«fo save the present situation. 'I’hc saviour-archaist 
'*11 reconstruct an imaginary past; the saviour-futurist 

will attempt a leap mto an imagined future. The saviour who 
points the way to detachment will present himself as a philo- 
sop er t mg cover behind the mask of a king; the saviour who 

points the way to transfiguration will appear as a god incarnate 
in a naan. ® 


(2) THE SAVIOUR WITH THE SWORD 
The would-be saviour o/ a disintegrating society is necessarily 

u'^ drawn or 

, e may be laying about him with his naked weapon 
w he I^y be sitting in state with Ins blade out of sight in Its 
^bbard as a victor who has 'put o|] his enemies under his 
a Dav 'H ' ^ Heracles or a Zeus, a David or a Solomon; and though 
a Uaxid or a Heracles who never rests from his bbours and dies 

^ figure than a Solomon in all 

til ™ majesty, the labours of Heracles and 

be ain,ies, exertions if the serenity of 

The ^beir objectives. 

The sword is only wielded in the hope that it may be used to such 

bm thl^K! 'viil have no more work to do; 

ocrish shall 

rf le of*! Z,"V' '“rived <ho ™eM ,£!, 

Western statesmen eeh^*.^ t^ltsts among mneteetith-cenmn' 

hisnr T "“ifr 
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cannot both genuinely rtpent of his s^olence and permanently 
profit by it. 

The classic saviours with the sword have been the captains and 
the princes who have striven to foundp or succeeded in founding, 
or succeeded in rehabilitating, universal states, and although the 
passage from a time of troubles to a universal state is apt to bring 
with it so great an immediate relief that the successful founders 
of such states have often been ivorshipped as gods* universal 
sraies are at best ephemeral and if, by a tour A/orre, they obsti¬ 
nately outlive their normal span^ they have to pay for tliis unnatural 
longevity by degenerating into social enormities which are as 
pernicious in thdr way as either the times of troubles which 
precede them or the interregna which follow their break-up. 

The truth seems to be that a $w^ord which has once drunk blood 
cannot be permanently restrained from drinking blood again 
any more than a tiger which has once tasted human flesh can be 
prevented from becoming a man-eater from that time onwards. 
The man-eating tiger is^ no doubt, a tiger doomed to death; if he 
escapes the bullet he will die of the mange; yet, even if the tiger 
could foresee his doom, he would probably be unable to subdue 
his devouring appetite; and so it b w'ith a society which has once 
sought salvation through the sword* Its leaders may repent of 
their hutcher^s work; they may show mercy to their enemies* like 
Caesar, or demobilize their armies, like Augustus; and, as they 
ruefully hide the sword away, they may reaolve in complete good 
faith that they w^ill never draw it again except for the assuredly 
beneficent and therefore legitimate purpose of preserving p^ce 
against criminals still at large within their borders or against 
barbarians still recalcitrant in the outer darkness; yet, though 
their fair-seeming Fax Oeatmeftka may stand steady on its grim 
foundations of buried aw^ord-hlades for a hundred or two hundred 
years, time sooner or bter will bring their work to naught. 

Can the Jovian ruler of a universal state succeed in curbing that 
insatiable lust for more and more conquests which was fatal to 
Cyrus ? And, if he cannot resist the temptation superbos, 

can he at any rate bring himself to act on the Virgihan wunsel 
parc&re ? When wts apply this pair of tests to his per¬ 

formance we shall find that he seldom succeeds for long in living 
up to his otvn good resolutions* 

If we choose to deal first with the conflict between the alterna¬ 
tive policies of expansion and non-aggression in the relations of 
a universal state with the peoples beyond its pale, we may begin 
i^ith the Sinic example, for ^ere could be no more impre^iye 
declaration of a determination to sheathe the sword than Is^in 
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She Hwmg-ti’s building of the Great Wall along the border line 

Oi the Juirzst^n SteDi>e» Yet Ms rpMCi-kiki-^Tz-Ln 



u, . "V -‘“-J by the 'forward policy’ or nts nan successor 
V uti. In the history of the Hellenic universal state the policy of 
inoderation laid dow-n by Augustus was broken by Trajan’s 
a ciiipt to Conquer the Parthian Empire. The price of a momen^ 
tary advance from the Euphrates to the foot of Zagros and the 
head of the Persian Gulf vtas the imposition of an intolerable 
atram upon the Roman Empire’s resources, and it took all the 
^nce aiid abiJity of Tmjaji^s successor Hadrian to tlquidate 
the formidable legacy which Trajan’s sword had bequeathed to 
hTO. Hadrian promptly evacuated all his predecessor’s conquestsj 

^ f territorial, not the political, 

status qw ante belfutn. 

/a n* Ottoman Empire Mchmed the Conqueror 

k' «hberately limited his ambitions to the enterprise 
dnmain rtf n Otl^tmea contermino'us with the historic 
rSd Christendom, exclusive of Russia, and 

to encroach on the adjoining domains of 

Asia wliilii broke Meluned’s self-denying ordinance in 

3 ie Ch!r Suleyman (a.D. 1520^6) committed 

den^n?o^n d^««strous error of breaking thl same self- 

ordinance in Europe as well. In consequence the Otto- 

V”’ grinding friction 

'ofiJEXirtrL t^o fronts against adversaries whom the 

out^i,^ but could never put 

frt ^,k' came to be so deeply ingrained 

folJowe?^^wl3^*^S colla^ that 

in favour of Mehm*d»***^J^'** produce any lasting revulsion 
Se ^onl k squandered Itrength of 

manship of the KfitT Ik recruited by the states- 

manship of the Kepnilus than it was expended by Qini Mustafi 

ouieyman a leat of laying siege to Vienna. But in a u 
cfsrV- ortH rtrt .k- j ° Ottoman arms to 

Jwie'’'""* evokS 
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of the whole of their empire and confined once more to rheir 
Anatolian homelands. 

In thus wantonly stirring up a hornets* nestTn Wcsietn Christ¬ 
endom Qam Mustafa, lilce Su ley min before him, was committing 
the classic error of Xerxes when the successor of Darius Jaunchcd 
his war of aggression against Continental European Greece and 
thereby provoked the Hellenic counter-attack which immediately 
tore away from the Achaemenian Empire the Greek fringe of its 
dominions in Asia and which uliimateJy kd to the destruction 
of the Empire itself, when the work begun by Themistocles the 
Athenian was completed by Alexander of Macedon. In the 
history of the Hindu World the Mughal Raj produced its Xerxes 
in the person of AwrangzTb (a.D. ^659-1707)^ whose unsuccessful 
efforts to assert hJs authority over the Maharashtra by force of arms 
provoked a Marathi counter-attack which ultimately destroyed 
the authority of Awrangzib'^s successors in their metropolitan 
provinces on the plains of Hindustan. 

It will be seen that, on the first of our two tests of ability to 
sheathe the sword, the rulers of universal states do not make a 
very good showing; and, if we now pass from the test of non* 
aggression against people beyond the pale to our second test of 
toleration towards people wi^n it, we shall find that such rulers 
fare hardly better in this second ordeaL 

The Roman Imperial Government, for example, made up its 
mind to tolemte Judaism and abode by this resolution in the face 
of severe and repeated Jewish provocations; but its forbearance 
w'as not equal to the more difficult moral feat of extending this 
tolerance to the Jewish heresy that had set itself to convert the 
Hellenic World. The element in Christianity which was intole¬ 
rable to the Imperial Govemment was the Christians* refusal to 
accept the Government's claim that it was entitled to compel its 
subjects to act against their consciences. The ChristianH disputed 
the swnrd's prerogative, and the eventual victory^ of the Christian 
itiartyT's spirit over the Roman ruler's sword bore out TertuIlianas 
triumphantly defiant boast that Christian blood was Christian 
seed. 

The Achaemenian Govemmentt like the Roman, set itself in 
principle to rule with the consent of the governed w^ like¬ 
wise only partially successful in living up to this policy. It 
succeeded in winning the allegiance of the Phoenicians and the 
Jews, but it failed in the long run to conciliate cither the Egyptians 
or the Babylonians. The “Osmanlis had no better success in 
conciliating their raTych^ not withstanding the wideness of the 
scope of the cultural, and even civii, autonomy that they conceded 
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to them in the millet system. But the theoretical liheraJity of the 
sptem was marred by the high-handedness with which it was 
applied ihe perilously practical fashion in which the raTych 
j j disloyalty 39 soon as a series of Ottoman reverses 
artorded an opening for treachery gave the successors of Selim the 

ruthless mat! of action had 
b^n deterred (if ^e tale be true) by the joint esertions of his Grand 
saier an his Sheykh-al-Islam from carrying out a plan to 
entcnnmate the Orthodox Christian majority of his subjects- 
^ exterminate an Imami Shi'i minority. Againp 

f '* of the Mughal Raj in India, Awrangaifa departed 
from the policy of toleration towards Hinduism which Akbar had 
equeat e to his successors as the most important of their 

SiJl'ttEmpiJ? 

may suffice to reinforce llio conclusion that 
the Saviour with the Sword fails to save, 

( 3 ) THE SAVIOUR WITH THE TIME MACHINE 

mmfnlT'fquasi-sdentific 
dlmone' H, G. Wells. 'Fhe conception of time as a fourth 

rn™!n then already famiUar. The hero of Mr. Wells’s 

at ^ motor-far—^these were also a novelty 

ttiiu' k he can travel fon%'ards and backwards 

“tnd he uses his invention to pay a 
far-distant stages of the world’s history, 
tr-au^ai! ‘ '"I *he last, he safely returns to tell his 

hbmric^t j J^isian faiiy-story is a parable of the 
retnrHino-^yif of those archaist and futurist saviours who, 

M ^ present condition and prospects of their societies 
Mirteparable, seek salvation in a return to an idcalifjed past or in 
*!f ’dcaliised future. We need not linger Jong over 
fn!*iv*^^^j’ “*™dy anaj'vsed and exposed the 

wor^th^e^lSS'^'^T'^ archaism and futurism. In a 

snTit * ^'^®‘^^'^hines—conceived not as Wellsian cars for 

thl MoSi ^ 'omnibuses ; (in a sense more exact than 

the r^pujar usage) for whole societies—invariablv fail to work 

rc::^S"sr.u 

himself to the frustration that Tia^in condemning 

■saviour with the sword’ wW V !. 

This tragic transformation from an ideaUsf imo^i'l^ ^ e^nimed. 
overtakes both the saviour-amhds /f 

inch, wesreeuw.,lain 
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Era the fundamenul gospel of archaism was condensed into a 
sentence in the opening of Rous&eau’s Ls Conirat Social: 'Man 
is bom free and everywhere he is in chains/ Rousseau's most 
famous disciple Robespieirei popularly accounted the prin- 
cipal author of the French 'Reign of Terror* of a.d. i 793 '-h^ The 
harmless professorial cranks who spent the nineteenth century of 
the Christian Era in idealising the primitive pagan 'Nordic* race 
cannot entirely disclaim responsibility for the Na:^i terror of our 
own day. We have seen already how the pacific exponent of an 
archaiaing movement may defeat his own intentions by preparing 
the way for an aggrssive and violent successor^ as Tiberius 
Gracchus proved the harbinger of his brother Gains and thereby 
ushered in a century of revolution. 

The difference betw^een archaism and futurism might be ex¬ 
pected to be as plain as the difference bet^veen yesterday and 
to-morrow'p but it is often difficult to decide in which catcgoiy 
a given movement or a given saviour should be placed, since it b 
in the nature of archaism to defeat itself by breaking down into 
futurism in pursuing its delusion that there can be an ^as you 
were* in history. There cannot, of course^ be any such thing, for 
the mere fact that you had gone on and then returned would 
make the place to which you had returned—if you could retum^— 
a different place. The disciples of Rousseau might prKipitate 
their revolution by idealizing the "state of nature', admiring "the 
noble savage' and deploring "the arts and sciences", but the 
consciously futurist revolutionaries—a Condorcet^ for example, who 
drew' his inspiration from a doctrine of 'progress'—w ere assuredly 
more clear-sighted. The outcome of a would-be archaist move* 
ment will always be a new departure. In all such movements the 
archaist element is merely the coating of an essentially futurist 
pill, whether it be laid on innocently by 'wishful thinkers* or art¬ 
fully by adepts in propaganda. In any case the pill is more readily 
swallow^ed if the coating is there i for the naked future presents all 
the terrora of the unknown, w herm the past can be represented 
as a long-lost cosy home from w hich the disintegrating society ha^ 
strayed into the wilderness of the present. Thus, in the inter-'wa.r 
yearSj the British advocates of a certain kind of socialism came 
forward as archaisticalLy minded idcalizers of the Middle Ages and 
presented their programme under the title of Guild Socialism, 
w ith the suggestion that what was required was a revival of some¬ 
thing like the medieval guild system. Yet we may be sure that, if 
the programme had been carried out, the results would have 
astonished any time-machine traveller from the Western Christen¬ 
dom of the thirteenth century. 
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It is evident that the archaist-futurist saviours foil as signally 
as the savours the sword to 'deliver the goods'. There is no 
more salvation m mundane revolutionary utopias than there is 
m universal states. 

( 4 ) THE PHILOSOPHER MASKED BY A KING 
A means of salvation that does not invoke the aid of either a 
lime machine or a sword was propounded in the first generation 
of the Hdlemc lime of troubles by the earliest and greatest of 
Hellenic adepts m the art of detachment. 

“ oessmion of evils for the states [of Hellas]— 
and, in my opinion, none for mankind—except through a ntrsanal 

SuSifi^ho"'''''f philosophy and a^forciWe dis- 

hvn ™ ^ ^ 1^“®' rommon jiaiures that now follow one of these 

S eitheT of*rw The union may be achieved 

our stalls PhiJ«®"phers must beoime ting, in 

Z,t potentates 

string, the Pl^n man s criticism. He introduces his propXl as 

t>S;c XTS,'! th^e un^ilo- 

if Plato 5 presctiption is a hard saying for laymen— 

ohiW h commoners-it is an even harder saving for 

from Ufc? philosophy a det^ehLent 

•Tiwrilic^ 

DhS hal^ had P««omficauon of folly. Yet few philoao- 

in ihe Me d»«rto= to pU^nj *’“"/"j: '? “f* 

Plito ^ I^uthCt 472 
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:ac€used by Plutarch^ who quotes tests in which Chrj'sippus 
condemns tht life of academic leisure in one sentence and recom¬ 
mends it in another within the Umits of a single treatise,* Plato 
himself decreed that the adepts who had mastered the art of 
detachment should not be permitted to enjoy for ever afterwards 
the sunlight into which they had so hardly fought their way. 
With a hcav'y heart he condemned his philosophers to red^cend 
into the Cave for the sake of helping their unfortunate fclIow-men 
who w'erc still sitting Tast bound in misery' and iron'- and it La 
htipressivc to see this Platonic commandment being dutifully 
obeyed by Epicurus. 

I’he Hellenic philosopher whose ideal was a state of unruffled 
impertufbabiUty (ini/wfia) was apparently the one and only 
private individual before Jesus of Nazareth to acquire the Greek 
title of Saviour That honour was normally a monopoly 

of princes and a rew-ard for political and military services. Epi¬ 
curus's unprecedented distinction was the unsought consequence 
of the cool-headed philo5ophcr'‘s good-humoured obedience to an 
irresistible call of the heart, and the ferv^our of the ^atitude and 
admiration with which Epicurus's work of salvation is extolled in 
the poetry of Lucretius makes it clear thati in this case at least, 
the title was no empty formality but was the expression of a deep 
and lively feeling which must have been communicated to the 
Latin poet through a chain of tradition descending from Epicurus's 
own contemporaries w'ho had know'n him and adored him in 
the flesh. 

The paradoxical history of Epicurus brings out the grievousne^ 
of the burden w'hich the philosophers have to take upon their 
shoulders if Jn setting themselves to carry out Plato’s prescription, 
they follow the alternative of themselves becoming kings; and it 
is therefore not surprising to find that Platons other alter native 
of turning kings into philosophers—ha^ proved highly attractive 
to every philosopher with a social conscienccj beginning with 
Plato himself. No less than three times Iti his life Plato volun¬ 
tarily, though reluctantly, emerged from his Attic retreat and 
crossed the sea to Syracuse in the hope of converting a Sicilian 
despot to an Athenian philosopher's conception of a prince a duty* 
The results composed a curious but* we must regretfully admits 
entirely unimportant chapter in Hellenic history. There have 
been a v^aricty of historic sovereigns who have occupied their 
spare time^ more or less seriously^ in taking counsel with philoso¬ 
phers, the examples most familiar to the Western student of 
history being the so-called 'Enlightened Despots of an cighteenth- 

* piutoh; Dt SlMferum Uppugnanliit, cha. 1 Uid la 
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century Wester World who amused themselves by alternately 
^mpenng and quatTelJing with a miscellaneous company of 
ranging from Voltaire downwards. But we 
Shall hardly find a satisfactory saviour in Frederick li of Prussia 
or in Cathcrme IJ of Russia. 

There are also ^es of notable rulers who have acquired a very 
v™”' teachers who had died generations 
writer, Marcus Aurelius proclaims his debt to his tutors Rusticus 

imtnn^ there can be little doubt that these otherwise 

^JTk. were merely vehicles of the philosophy 

whft particularly of Panaetius, 

B,c„ three hundred years before 
plfniSht Emperor A^oka was the disciple of the 

rt,P et i l^d died ^’o hundred years before his accession, 
Worlf^fn? S" Afokt and of the Hellenic 

thai Plato’s contention 

havj* fn n I ^ ^ la happiest and most harmonious when those who 

E f choose to 

WnSiff perished with them. Marcus 

tui^lf brought ^s philosophic labours to naught by selecting 

aonof^U loins in breach of a comtSnJ 
faithfullv with^ on which Marcus s predecessors had followed 
the^™n t k ,■success, for almost a century. As for 

"ot save the Mauryan 

“ ‘ 

hi7f philosopher-king turns out to be incapable of saving 

^ipwreci of a disinteLtL sSetf 

time and somewhere, at any rate on^ i u ’ • 

will tlv« •<, ..ceid hii ftth J, toorL,d i|f '’ T'^V 

bumes, t« tanslatt hi, „„„ philo»S ' .““t 

practice, Plato eagerly jumps to theCi^ J^ito pohtical 

such ruler would lufficLif he couJd smgie one 

irovemed_to ram? ™it o Count on the consent of the 

impractiable under existing conitio^i^'^An^d th f 

the argument then goes on to SnX u 

‘Supposing*, he continues, ‘that a nller were m "’i 

laws and introduce our ideal soda] con venit^” 

vi«j social convenbons, it would assuredly 
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not be beyond the bounds of possibility that his subjects should 
oonsent to act in accordance with their nj 1 er'$ wishes/* 

These final propositions arc evidently essential to the success 
of Plato*s scheme, but they are no less manifestly dependent 
upon the enlietitient of the faculty of mimesb^ and we have already 
observ'ed that this resort to a lind of social drill is a short cut 
which is apt to bring those who take it to destruction instead 
of expediting their journey towards their goal. The inclusion 
of any element of coercion—mental or physical—in the social 
strategy of the philosopher-king would therefore perhaps suffice 
of itself to account for his failure to bring to pass the salvation 
which he professes to offer j andp if we examine his strategy more 
closely from this standpotntp wc shall find that his use of coercion 
is peculiarly gross. For^ though Plato is at pains to give his 
philosopher-king's govemment the benefit of the consent of the 
governed, it is evident that there would be no purpose in the 
philosopher's surprising personal union with the potentate who 
is to be an absolute monarch unless the despoils power o-f physical 
coerdon is to be held in readiness for use in case of necessity^ and 
the case in point is as likely to arbe as it is obvious to foresee* 

"The nature of the peoples b inconstantp and it is easy to persuade 
them of a thing, but difficijit to hold thcin to that persuasion. Accord¬ 
ingly it is expedient to be so equipped that, when their belief gives 
out, one will have it in orie*s power to make them believe by force**^ 

In these wholesomely brutal words Machiavclli brings out a 
sinister feature in the strategy of the philosopher-king which 
Plato discreetly keeps m the background. If the philosopher-king 
finda that he cannot get his by charm, he will throw away 
his philosophy and take to the sword. Even Marcus Aurelius 
resorted to this weapon against the Christians. Once again we 
3 re presented with the shocking spectacle of Orpheus transformed 
into a drill-sergeant. In factj the philosopher-king is doomed to 
fail because he is attempting to unite two contradictory natures 
in a single person. The philosopher stultifies himself by tr^- 
passing on the king^s field of coercion^ while conversely the king 
stultifies himself by trespassing on the philosopher s fi®l^*^_ 
passionless Contemplation, Like the saviour with the time 
machine^ w'ho in his pure form is likewise a political ideahstt the 
philosopher-king i$ driven into proclaiming his own failure by 
drawing a weapon which convicts him too of being a saviour 
with the sw^ord' in disguise* 

■ Plate: afptibiit, 502 

* Mae^vElli: 3^ Pr£»c^t cn- fe* 
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(5) THE GOD INCARNATE IN A MAN 

We have now examined three different epiphanice of the creative 
genius whp is bom into a disintegrating socitty and who bends 
his powere and energies to the task of coping with the challenge of 
social disintegration, and we have found that in each case the 
supposed of salvation leads only to diaasterj immediate or 
ultimate, What conclusion are we to draw from this series of 
isillusionmentsf Do they signify that any and ev«ry attempt to 
^nng salvation to a disintegrating society is doomed to end in 
destrurtion if the would-be saviour is merely a human being? Let 
^ remind outlives of the context of the classic statement of the 
t™th that we have so far been empirically verifying. 'All they 
t at take the sword shall perish with the sword' are the words of 
a Mviour who give this as his reason for commanding one of hU 
o Gwers to shuthe again a sword which this henchman has just 
awn and used, Jesus of Naaareth first heals the wound which 
I'eter s sword has mflicted and then voluntarily delivers his own 
person up to suffer the last extremes of insult and torment. More- 
™V’'* "fusing to take the s\vord is not anv practical 

calculation that, m the particular circumstances, his own force is 
no match for his advet^rics’. He believes, as he afterwards tells 
his judge, t^t. if he did take the sword, he could be certain of 
winning, wi* twelve legions of angeia', all the victory that 
swo^manship can procure Yet. believing this, he still refuses 
to use the weapon. Rather than conquer with the sword he wUl 
□i-e ofi the Cross. 

In choosing this alternative in the hour of crisis. Jesus is break- 
mg nght away from the conventional line of action taken by the 

inspires the Nazarene saviour to take this tremendous new de- 
pai^re? We may ^wer this question by asking, in turn, what 
^s inguishcs him from those other saviours wL have refuted 
he r own protensions by turning swordsmen. The answer is 
themselves to be no more than men, 
whereas Jesus was a man who believed himself to be the Son of 

ntoSerttdtfit 

divine, a would-be saviour of mankind will be''iI!fpSSt 

to execute his mission? Now that we have weighed an™Cnd 
wanting tho« sot-duant i^viours who have avowedly “ 

pre 4 nted'uienSl™'^™g<SS."™'^"*’ Mviours who have 

To pass in review a procession of saviour-gods, with an eye to 
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appraising their claims to be what they profess to be md to do 
xvhal they profess to do* might Seem an imprecedently presump- 
tuous application of our habitual method of empirical stndy. 
Thatj however, w'ill not prove to be our difficulty in practice. For 
we shall find that all but one of the figures in our procession, 
whatever their claims to godhead, can make only the most 
dubious claims to manhood. We shall move among shadovv-s and 
abstractions^ Eerkician unrealities whose only ew is perdpi, 
^persons' on w^hom must be passed the sentence w-’hich modem 
rffiearch has passed on that *Lycurgus, king of Sparta' whom our 
ancestors deemed as $oIid and datable a reality as Solon of Athens 
—that ho was "not a man; only a god\ However, let us proceed. 
Let us start at the lower end of the scale with the deus ex machina 
and try to ascend from this perhaps infra-human level towards 
the ineffable height of the dan and fixus. If dying on the Cross 
h the utmost extreme to which it i$ po^ible for a m^ to go in 
testifying to the truth of his claim to divinity, appearing on the 
stage is perhaps the least trouble that an acknowledged god can 
lake in support of his claim to be also a saviour. 

On the Attic stage in the century which saiv the breakdown of 
the Hellenic Civilization the deus ex mncMfUS was a veritable god¬ 
send to embarrassed play^vrights who, in an already enlightened 
age, w^ere still constrained by convention to take their plots from 
the traditional corpus of Hellenic mythology. If the action of the 
play had in consequence become caught, before the natural close, 
in some insoluble tangle of moral enormities or practical impro¬ 
babilities, the author could extricate himself from the toils in 
which he had become involved through one of the conventions of 
his art by resorting to another of them. He could produce a god 
"in 3 machine\ suspended aloft or wheeled upon the stage, to 
effect a denouement. This trick 0/ the Attic dramatist's trade has 
given scandal to scholars, for the solutions of human problems 
propounded by these Olympian interventionists neither convince 
the human mind nor appeal to the human heart, Euripides is a 
particularly gross offender in these respects, and it has been sug¬ 
gested by one modem Western scholar that Euripides never brings 
on a deiu ex machina without having his tongue in bis cheek. 
According to Verralh Euripides "the Rationalist' (as he calls him) 
has made this traditional convention serve his ow^n purposes by 
using it as a screen for sallies of irony and blasphemy upon W'hich 
he could hardly have ventured with impunity if he had come out 
into the open. This screen is ideal in texture, since it is imper\dous 
to the hostile shafts of the poet's "low-brow' adversaries, while 
it is transparent to the knowing eyes of his fellow sceptics. 
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^ too rfiuch to s^y that on the Euripldcan stage whatever is 
said by a divinity is to be regarded^ in genera^ as ipso facto discredited, 
it IS in all cases objectionable ffom the aiithDr''s point of view, and almost 
alwya a lie. “By representing the deities he persuaded men that they 
did not exist. ^ 

^58 remote fmm the grandeur and misery of the human lotj 
and far more worthy of admiration^ are the demigods bom of 
human mothers by a superhuman sire—a Heracles, an Asklepios, 
an OrpheuSp to mention only Greek escamplcs^ These half-dJvine 
Icings in human flesh seek by their labours in various whjti to 
lighten the lot of man, and m the punishments inflicted on them 
y jealous gods they share the sufferings of the mortab whom they 
demigod and thb is his glory—is subject, like man^ 
to death, and behind the figure of the dying demigod there looms 
the greater figure of a very god who dies for different worlds under 
diver^ names for a Minoan World as Zagreus^ for a Sumeric 
\\orld 35 Fammuz, for a Kittite World as Attis, for a Scandi- 
^ Balder^ for a Syriac World as Adonis, for ^ Sbi'i 
World as Hu^yn, for a Christian W^orld as Christ. 

V\ho is this god of many epiphanies but only one Passion? 
hough he makes his appearance on our mundane stage under a 
EJ3CCI1 dilTerent Aiaeks, hj$ identity is invariably revealed in the 
Ut act af the tragedy by his suffering and death. And if we take 
up the anthropologist’s divining-rod we can trace this never 
vaping drama back to Us historical origins. *He shall grow up 
before him as a tender plant, and aa a root out of the dry ground.'* 
I he Dying God s oldest appearance is in the role of the ivHwrik 
the spint of the vegetation that is bom for man in the 
spnng to die for man in the autumn. Man profits by the nature- 
god s death and would perish if his benefactor did not die for him 
perpetually.* He was wounded for our transgressions: he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him and with his stripes we are healed.’* But an outward 
achievement, however imposing and however dearly paid for, 
cannot reveal the mystery- at the heart of a tragedy. If we arc to read 
the secret, we must look beyond the human beneficiary’s profit 
and the divine protapnist’s loss. The god’s death and the man’s 

S rr Wc cannot know the meaning of the 

play without also knowing the protagonist's circumstances and 

EjTii'sr™ ^ '"J'st.iiH" “ “ s 


ibc lost 
4S0^I. 
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feelings and motives. Does die Dying God die by compulsion or 
by choice? With generosity or with bittemess? Out of love or 
in despair? Till we have leamt the answers to these questions 
about the spirit of the saviour-godp we can hardly judge whether 
tiiis sslvation w'ill be merely a profit for a man through a god's 
equivalent loss or whether it will be a spiritual communion in 
which man will repay* by acquiring {'like a light caught from a 
leaping flame'),* a divine love and pity that have been shown to 
man by God in an act of pure self-sacrifice* 

In what spirit docs the Dying God go to his death? Jf, with 
this question on our lipSp w'e addre^ ourselves once more to our 
array of tragic masks, w^e shall see the perfect separating it^lf 
from the imperfect sacrifice. Even m Calliope's lovely lamentation 
for the death of Orpheus there is a jarring note of bitterness which 
strikes^ and shocks, a Christian ear, 

^Why do W'C mortals make lament over the deaths of our sons* 
seeing that the Gods themselves have not power to keep Death from 
laying his hand upon their children?’* 

What a moral to read into the Dying God's story I So the godde^ 
who was Oq?heus" mother w'ould never have let Orpheus die if 
she could have helped it* Like a cloud that veils the Sun, the 
Hellenic poet's admission takes the light out of Orpheus' death. 
But Antipatcr'a poem is answered in another and greater maater- 
piece: 

Tor God so loved the World that he gave hts only begotten ^n^ that 
whcksocver beheveth in. Him should not perish but have everlasting life. 

\Micn the Gospel thus answ^ers the elegy, it dcUvers an oracle. 
'ITie One remains, the many change and paaa/^ And this is in 
truth the final result of our surv^ey of saviours* WTien we set out 
on this quti^t we found ourselves moving in the midst of a mighty 
host, butj a$ we have pressed fonvard* the marchers, company 
by company, have fallen out of the race. The first to fail were 
the swordsmen, the next the archaists and futurists* nest the 
philosophers, until only gods w^ere left in the running. At the 
final ordeal of death, few* even of these would-be saviour gods, 
have dared to put their title to the test by plunging into the icy 
river. And now^ as we stand and gaze with our eyes fixed upon the 
farther shore, a single figure rises from the flood and straightw'ay 
fills ihc whole horizon. There is the Saviour; ^and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper in his hand; he shall see of the travail of 
his soul and shall be satisfied.^^ 

^ PTiilo'4 Lfflrr^K VJl, 341 C-P- , c-. / - x 

’ Eliey cn The of Orpheuj by Aiitipater of Sidon inrea ^ b.c.>, 

' 13hdle>: Adofum, ML " 1"*- ^e-i 1 . 
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the last chapter we sought^ and found* a parallel—which 
involved also an inevitable contrast—betiveen the roles of 
creative personalities in growing and in disintegrating societieSn 
We are now to pursue a similar line of investigation in a different 
part of onr subject and to look for a parallel—which will presu- 
mably again involve a contrast—between what may be called the 
rhythm of growth and the rhythm of disiniegratiofi4 The under- 
lying fomiulA Jn each case Js one with which we are already veiy 
familiar, since it has accompariiied us all through this Study; it is 
the formula of chalJenge-axid-response. In a growing civilization 
a challenge meets with a successful response which proceeds to 
generate another and a different challenge which meets with 
another successful response. There is no term to this process of 
growth unless^ and until a challenge arises which the civilizatioii 
m question fails to meet—a tragic event which means a cessation 
of growth and what we have called a breakdown. Here the cor¬ 
relative rhythm begins. The challenge has not been met, but it 
^ne the Ic^ continues to present itself. A second convulsive 
etiort IS made to meet it, and, if this succeeds, growth will of 
course be resumed. But we will assume that, after a partial and 
temporary suect^, this response likewise fails. 'ITiere will then 
be a further relapse, and perhaps, after an interval, a further 
attempt at a response which will in time achieve a temporary and 
jiarual m m«ting what is sUU the same iticjtontble chal¬ 

lenge. This again will be followed by a further failure, which may 
or may not prove final and involve the dissolution of the society. 
In military language the rhythm may be expressed as rout-raJly- 
rout-rally-rout .... ' 

. technical terms which we devised early in 

^ it ia at once apparent that 

the ume of troubles fol owmg a breakdown is a rout; the estab- 
lishment of Ae umver^l state, a rally; and the interregnum which 
follows the break-up of the universal state, the final rout. But we 
^ve already noticed m the history of one univeraal state the 
Hellenic, a relapse into anarchy following the death of Marcus 
Aurelius in a.d. iSo and a recovery under Diocletian, lliere 
might prove to be more than one relapse and recovery in the 
history of any particular universal state. Indeed the number of 
such relapses and recoveries might be found to depend on the 
power of the lens that we applied to the object under lamination. 
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There was, for instance, a brief, but startling, relapse in A.D. 6g, 
the "year of four emperors'^ but w^e are concerned here with saUent 
features only. There might also be a period of partial recovery in 
the middle of the time of troubles. If we allow for one signal 
recovery during the time of troubles and one signal relapse 
during the lifetime of the universal state, that wiR give us the 
formula: rout-rally^rout-mlly-rout-rally-rout^ w'hich we may 
describe as three-and-a-half "beats' of our rout“rally rhythm. 
There is, of courset no special virtue in the number three-and-a- 
half, A particular instance of disintegration might show two-and- 
arhalf, or four-and^a-half, or five-and-a-half without failing to 
conform in essentials to the general rhythm of the disintegration 
process. Actually, however, threc-and-a-half beats seems to be 
the pattern which fits the histories of a number of disintegrating 
Bodciies, and we will pass a feiv of them in rapid review by way 
of illustration. 

The breakdown of the Hellenic Society can be dated with 
peculiar exactn^ at 431 b,c. and the ^tablishment of its universal 
state by Augustus at 31 B>c,, four hundred years later, w^c dis¬ 
cern a movement of rally-and-relapse anywhere in thit course of 
these four centuries? Undoubtedly w^e can. One of its symptoms 
is the social gospel of Homonoia or Concord preached by Timoleon 
at Syracuse and in a far wider sphere by Alexander the Great, 
both In the second half of the fourth century b.o. Another symp¬ 
tom is the conception of the Cosmopolis or World Commonweahh, 
popularized by the philosophers Zeno and Epicurus and their 
disciplefl* A third is the crop of constitutional experiments^the 
Seleucid Empire, the Achaean and Aetolian Confederacies and 
the Roman Republic—which were all of them attempts to trans¬ 
cend the traditional sovereignty of the dty-stale. Other symptoms 
might be quoted, but these arc enough to give our surmised 
rally some substance and an approximate location in time. It 
was a rally which failed, mainly because the new enlarged political 
units, though they did successfully transcend the limits of the 
individual city-state, proved as intolerant and uncooperative in 
their relations with one another as had been the city-states them¬ 
selves in fifth-century Greece, when they inaugurated the Hellenic 
breakdown by sluing the Atheno-Peloponnesian War, Wc may 
date this second relapse or (what ia the same thing) failure of the 
first rally at the opening of the Hannibalic War in 218 We 
have already locat^ a century-long relapse followed by a recoveiy 
in the course of the history of the Roman Empire, and that gives 
us our three-and-a-half beats. 

If we turn nest to the disintegration of the Sinic Society we 
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shall id«»tify the moment of breakdown with the disastrous 
collision betAveen the two Pcnvers Tsin and Ch'u in 634 bx., and 
the moment of the establishment of the Sinic Pox Otcumenico with 
the overthrow, in zzi bx., of Tsi by Ts’in. If these are the two 
terminal dates of the Sinic time of troubles, are there any traces 
of a movement of rally-and-relapse in the interveninitr period? 
The answer is in the affirmative, for there is a perceptible rally 
in the Sinic time of troubles round about the generation of 
Confucius {area 551-479 BC ). inaugurated by the ultimately 
abortive disarmament conference of 546 B.C. Further, if tve look 
at the histoiy of the Sinic uniA'ersa] state, we find a notorious 
relapse and recovery in the interregnum, during the early years 
of the first century of the Christian Era, between the dynasties of 
the Prior and the Posterior I Ian. Again we find our three-and-a- 
half beats, the Sinic dates regularly occurring about two hundred 
years earlier than their Hellenic equivalents, 

In Sumeric histoiy we shall register the same reading| for in 
the course of the Sumeric time of troubles a beat of raily-and- 
rout is distinctly perceptible, while the life-span of the Sumeric 
universal state is punctuated by a counter-beat of rout-and-rallv 
which is unusually emphatic. If we date the beginning of the 
time of troubles from the career of the militarist Lugalzaggisl 
of Erech {circa bx.) and equate its end with the estab¬ 

lishment of the Sumeric universal state by Ur-Engur of Ur 
(area 2298-2281 bx.), at least one symptom of an intervening 
rally is to be found in a notable advance in visual art which had 
been achieved by the time of Naramsin {circa 2572—23 ty bx.). 
T he time-span of the Pax Suxierica ciitends from Ur-Engur's 
accession to the death of Hammurabi {circa 1905 bx ) but this 
peace turns out. on inspection, to be a thin shell encasirig a wide 
welter of anarchy. A century after the accession of Ur-Engur his 
Empire of the Four Quarters’ was broken into fragments, and in 
fragments it remained for ovwtw-o hundred vears until Hammurabi 
rc-CTcaied this universal state on the eve of its final dissolution. 

The now familiar pattern reappears in the histoiy of the dis¬ 
integration of the main body of Orthodox Christendom. We have 
already identified the breakdown of this civilization w'ith the 
outbreak of the great Romano-Bulgarian War of jt.n. 077-1010 
and the eventual re-establishment of a Pax Oeama,Ue mav be 
dated from the OttOTnan conquest of Macedonia in ad 1171—2 
In between these two termini of an Orthodox Christian time of 
troubles we can discern a rally led by the East Roman Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus (a.d. loSi-niS) which lasted for a century 
The subsequent Pax Otiemauica eventually collapsed under the 
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shock of defeat in the Russo-Turki$h war of 176S-74; bu^ 
uhilc this collapse marked the decisive breakdown of the Ottoman 
regime, the Ottoman annals present plain evidence of an earlier 
relapse which is retrieved by a rally. The relapse i^ to be dis¬ 
cerned in the rapid decay of the Padishah's slave-household after 
the death of Suleyman the Magnificent in 1566 and the rally 
is heralded by the subsequent experiment of taking the Padishah*s 
Orthodox Christian into partnership with the free Muslim 

citizens—who had now seized the reins of powers—without any 
longer insisting that the ra^lyeh ishould become renegades as the 
price of their admission to a share in the government of the state. 
I’his revolutionary^ innovation^ which was the work of the Keip- 
rijlu viziers, gave the Ottoman Empire a breathing-space which 
is still wistfully remembered by the "Osmanlis of a later day as 
*the Tulip Period'* 

In the history of 4he disintegration of the Hindu Society the 
final half-beat is not yet quite due^. since die second instalment of 
the Hindu universal state, as provided by the British Rajp is not 
yet over and done with. On the other hand the three earlier beats 
of rout-and-rally have all left their record. The third rout is 
represented by the century of anarchy between the collapse of 
the Mughal Rij and the establishment of its British successor. 
The rally stroke of the second beat is equally clearly represented 
by the establishment of the Mughal Raj in the reign of Akbar 
(a,d, 1566-160^), The foregoing rout stroke is not so clears but, 
if we peer into the history of the Hindu time of troubles which 
begins in the latter part of the twelfth century of the Chriscian 
Era with an outbrsik of fratricidal wars between the Hindu 
parochial states, we shall notice^ in between the tribulations 
inflicted by Hindu rulers and Muslim invaders in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries and those inflicted by the later sw“arms 
of Muslim invaders, including Akbar's owm ancestors, in the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, some signs of a temporary relief 
in the fourteenth century, marked by the reigns of "Ala-ad-Din 
and Firuz. 

We might subject the disintegrations of our other civilizations 
to a similar analysis in all cases where we possess sufficient esi^ 
dence to make such examination remunerative. In some cases 
we should find that the full quota of ‘beats' is lacking simply 
because the civilization in question was swallowed alive by one 
of its neighbours before it had w^orked its passage to the haven of 
natural death. We have, how'ever, already adduced enoiEgh evi¬ 
dence of the rhythm of disintegration to ripply ^his rhythm- 
pat tern to the history of our own Western Civilization in order 
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to see if it throws any light upon a question which we have set.-eral 
times aslied and never yet professed to answer: the question 
whether our own civiJuation has suffered a breakdown, and, if so 
what stage k has now reached in its disintegration. ’ * 

One fact is plain i wt have not yet experienced the establishment 
of a untveisal state, in spite of tw'o desperate efforts by the Germans 
to impose one upon us in the first half of the present century and 
an equal y desperate attempt by Napoleonic France a hundred 
years earlier. Another fact is equally plain; there is among us a 
profound and heartfelt aspiration for the establishment, not of a 
universal state, but of some form of world order, akin perhaps to 
the Homonoia or Concord preached in vain by certain Hellenic 
statesmen and philosophers _durmg the Hellenic time of troubles 
which will secure the blessings of a universal state without its 
dMdly curse. The curse of a universal state is that it is the result 
of a succ^ful knock-out blow delivered by one sole surv'iving 
tnember of a group of contending military Powers. It is a product 
of that salvation by the sword* which we have seen to be no 
salvation at all. What we are looking for is a free consent of free 
peoples to dwe 1 together m unity, and to make, uncoerced, the 
far-reaching adjustments and concessions without which this 
Ideal c^tiot be realized in practice. There is no need to enlarge 
upon tlus theme, which is the commonplace of thousands of 
contemporary disqmsitions. The astonishing prestige enjoyed 
by the Amencan President Wilson in Europe-though not in 
his own countiy—during the few short months preceding and 
following the armistice of November 191S was a measure of the 
aspirations of our world. President Wilson was addressed for the 
most part in prow; the best-known surv'iving testimonials to 
Augustus are m the vepses of Virgil and Horace. But, prose or 
verse, the spirit animating these two outpourings of faith, hope 
and thanksgmng waa manifestly the same. The outcome, how- 
ever, was different. Augustus succeeded b providing his world 

better provide his with something 

That low man gos on adding one to one; 

His huadred's soon hit. 

This high man, aiming at a millicnij 

MUsee a imit.i 

These considerations and comparisons suggest that are 
already far advwiced in our time of troubles; and, if we ask ivhat 
has been our most conspfcuou? and specific trouble m the recent 
past* the answer clearly is; nationalisdc intcinecine warfare* re- 

* finmninB, H,: A Grantmt^rum^t 
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inforced, as Im been pointed out in an earlier part of this Study, 
by the combined 'drive’ of ener||tes generated by the recently 
released forces of Democracy and Industrialism. We may date the 
incidence of this scourge from the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tionaiy wars at the end of the eighteenth century. But, when w'e 
examined this subject before, we were confronted by the fact that, 
in the modem chapter of our Western history, this bout of violent 
warfare was not the first but the second of its kind. The earlier 
bout is represented by the so-called Wars of Religion which 
devastated Western Christendom from the middle of the sixteenth 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, and we found that 
between these two bouts of violent warfare there intenenes a cen¬ 
tury in which warfare ^vas a comparatively mild disease, a ’sport 
of kings’, not exacerbated by fanaticism in either the religious 
sectarian or the democratic national vein. Thus, in our own history 
too, we find w'hat we have come to recognize as the typical pattern 
of a time of troubles: a breakdotvn, a rally and a second relapse. 

W'e can discern why the eighteenth-century rally in the course 
of our time of troubles was abortive and ephemeral; it was 
because the toleration achieved by ‘the Enlightenment’ was a 
toleration based not on the Christian virtues of faith, hope and 
charity but on the Mephlstophelian maladies of disillusionment, 
apprehension and cynicism. It was not an arduous achievement 
of religious fervour but a facile by-product of its abatement, 

_ Can we at all foresee the outcome of the second and still more 
violent bout of warfare into which our W’catem World has fallen 
in consequence of the spiritual inadequacy of its eighteenth- 
century EnJightenment ? If we are to try to Jook into our future, 
we may begin by reminding ourseJves that, though all the other 
civilLaations whose history' is known to u$ may be either dead or 
dying, a civilization is not like an animal organism, condemned by 
an inexorable^ destiny to die after traversing a predetermined life- 
curve. Even if all other civilizations that have come into existence 
so far were to prove in fact to have foJIow'ed this path, there is no 
known law of historical determinism that compels us to leap out of 
the intolerable frying-pan of our time of troubles into the slow 
and steady fire of a universal state where we shall in due course 
be reduced to dust and ashes. At the same time, such precedents 
from the histories of other civilizations and from the life-course 
of nature are bound to appear formidable in the sinister light 
of our present situation. This chapter itself was written on the 
eve of the outbreak of the General W’ar of 1939-45 for readers 
who had already lived through the General War of 1914-18, 
and it was recast for re-publication on the morrow of the ending 
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of the second of these tl^'o world w-ars within one lifetime by the 
invention and employment of a bomb in which a netviy con* 
trived release of atomic energy has been directed by man to the 
destruction of human life and works on an unprecedented scale. 
This swift succession of catastrophic events on a steeply mounting 
gradient inevitably inspires a dark doubt about our future, and this 
doubt threatens to undermine our faith and hope at a criti^ 
eleventh hour which calls for the utmost exertion of these saving 
spiritual faculties. Here is a challenge w'hich we cannot evade, 
and our destiny depends on our response. 

I drained, and behold I saw a man closlhcd with rags, standing in 
a certain place, with his face from his own house, a book in his hand 
and a great burden upon his back. 1 looked, and saw him open the 
and read therein; and as he read he wept and trembled; and, not 
J«ing able longer to contain, he broke out with a lamentable cry sayinc 
What shall I do? * 

It was not without cause that Dunyan's 'Christian* was so greatly 
distressed. 

'lam for cert^o inforrned [said he) that this our city wi(] be burned 
wth hre from Heaven—m which fearful overthrow both myself with 
thee my wife you my sweet babes shall miscmbly come lo mine, 
except (the which yet I see not) some way of escape can be found, 
whereby we may be delivered.' 

^hat response to this challenge is Christian going to make? 
Is he going to look this way and that as if he would run, vet stand 
still because he cannot tell which way to go? Or will he'begin to 
run—and run on crying ‘Life! Life! Eternal Lifel'—with his eye 
set on a shimng light and his feet bound for a distant wicket-Eate? 
If the answer to this question depended on nobody but Christian 
hu^lf, our knowledge of the uniformity of human nature might 
ixicline^s to predict tJiat Christianas imminent destiny was Dentil 
in his City of Destruction. But in the classic veraion of the myth 
we are told that the human protagonist was not left entirelv to hia 
own iiMources in the decisive hour. According to John Bunyan, 
Christian was saved by bis encounter with Evangelist. And 
masmuch as it cannot be supposed that God’s nature is less con' 
Slant than Man a, we may and must pray that a reprieve which God 
has granted to our society once will not be refused if we ask for it 
again m a humble spirit and with a contrite heart. 


XXIL STANDARDIZATION THROUGH 
DISINTEGRATION 


W E have now arrived at the close of our inquiry into the process 
of the disintegrations of civilizations^ but before we leave 
the subject there is one more question to be Considered. We must 
ask whether, as we look back over the ground we have traversed, 
we on discern any master-tendency at w'ork, and w^e do in fact 
unmistakably descty a tendency tow'ards standardization and 
uniformity: a tendency w^hkh is the correlative and opposite of 
the tendency towards differentiation and diversity which we have 
found to be the mark of the grotvih stage of civilizations. We 
have recently noted, on a supe^cial plane, the tendenej^ towards 
a uniformity of three-and-a-half beats in the rhythm of dis¬ 
integration. A much more significant symptom of uniformity is 
the uniform schism of a disintegrating society into duec sharply 
divided classes and the uniform works of creation performed by 
each of them. We have seen dominant minorities uniformly work¬ 
ing out philosophies and producing universal states; internal 
proletariats uniformly discovering higher religions' which aim at 
embodying themselves in universal churches; and external prole¬ 
tariats uniformly mustering war-bands which find vent in 'heroic 
ages*. The uniformity with which these several institutions are 
generated is indeed so far-reaching that we are able to present this 
ppcct of the disintegration-process in the tabular form in which 
it is displayed at the conclusion of this chapter. Even more 
remarkable is the unifeurnity of ways of behaviour, feeling and 
life tlmt is revealed by the study of schism in the Soul. 

This contrast between the diversity of growth and the uniformity 
of disintegration is what we might have expected from the con¬ 
sideration of simple analogies, such as the parable of Penelope's 
web. When the faithful w^ife of the absent Odysseus had promised 
her Importunate suitors that she would give herself in marriage 
to one of them so soon she had finished weaving a winding-sheet 
for old I.aert^, she used to weave away at her loom in the day-lime 
day by day and then spend the night watches nighl by night in 
unpicking her last day's work. When the ^vebster set up her warp 
and began to weave her weft each morning she had at her command 
an unlimited choice of patterns, and might, if she chose, weave 
a different pattern every day. But her night-work was monoton¬ 
ously unifom, for, w hen It came to unravelling the web^ the pattern 
made no difFerence* How^ever complicated the set of movements 
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employed during the day, the night task could be no other than the 
simple movement of draiiving out the threads, 

For this inevitable monotony of her night-work Penelope is 
assuredly to be pitied. If its dullness had led nowhere the dnjdgery 
would have b«en unbearable. What inspired her was a song in 
her touh 'Vi/iih Him will I be reunited/ She was living and 
working in hope; and her hope was not disappointed. The hero 
returned to find the heroine still his, and the Odyssey ends with 
their reunion 

If ^en, as it turns out^ even Penelope has not draw'n her threads 
in vain^ what of the mightier weaver whose work is our study, 
and whose song finds human expression in th^ verse of Goethe? 

In currents of life, in tempests of motion^ 

In fervour of act, in the fine, in the stoim. 

Hither and ihhher, 

Over and under. 

Wend I and wander; 

Binh and the grave,. 

Limitless ocran, 

Where the restless wave 
Undulates ever. 

Under and over 
Their seething strife 
Heaving and weaving 
The changes of life. 

At the whirring loom of Time unawed 
I work the living mantle of God/ 

The work of the Spirit of the Earth, as he weaves and drawls hi$ 
threads on the Looni of Time^ is the temporal history of man as 
this n^niTests hself in the geneses and grow'ths and breakdowns 
and dbintegrations of human societies; and m ail this welter of life 
and tcmpMi of action we can hear the beat of an elemental rhythm 
whose vanations w’e have learnt to know as chaUenge-and-respoiise,i 
withdrawal-and^retum, rout'and-rally^ apparentatbn-and-affilia- 
don, schism-and-palingenesia* This elemental rhythm is the 
alternating beat of Yin and Yang; and in listening to it we have 
recognized that, though strophe may be answered by antistrophe, 
victory by defeat, creation by destruction, birth by death, the 
moyement that this rhythm beats out is neither the fluctuation of 
an indecisive battle nor the ^clc of a treadmiU. I'he perpetual 
turning of a wheel is not a v^n repetition if, at each revolution, it 
is carrydng the vehicle that much nearer to its goal; and, if palm- 
gencsia signifies the birth of sometfiing new and not just the 

* Oosihc; II. (R- ArstclL** rruulatiofiy 
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rebirth of $oinething that ha$ lived and died before, then the Wheel 
of Existence is not just a devilish engine for inflictmg everlasting 
torment on a damned ixion. On this showing the music that the 
rhythm of Yin and Yang beats out is the song of creation; and we 
shall not be misled into fancying ourselves mistaken because, as we 
give eafi we can catch the note of creation alternating with the note 
of destruction. So far from convicting the song of being a diabolic 
counterfeit, this duality of note i$ a warrant of authenticity* If we 
listen well we shall perceive that, w^hen the hvo notes collide, they 
produce not a discord but a harmony. Creation would not be 
creative if it did not swallow^ up all things in itselfp Including its 
own opposite. 

But what of the living garment that the Earth Spirit weaves? 
Is it laid up in Heaven as fast as it is woven, or can we, here on 
Earth, catch glimpses at any rate of patches of its etherial web? 
What are w'e to think of those tissues that lie at the foot of the loom 
when the weaver has been at work unravelling? In the disintegra¬ 
tion of a civilization w^c have found that, though the pageant may 
have been insubstantial, it does not fade without leaving a wrack 
behind. W^hen civiJi^tjoris pass into dissolution they regularly 
leave behind them a deposit of universal states and universal 
churches and barbarian war-bands. What are we to make of these 
objects ? Are they mere waste products, or w ill these debris prove, 
if we pick them upp to be fresh masterpiecea of the weaver’s art 
which he has woven, by an unnoticed sleight of hand, on some 
more etherial instrument than the roaring loom that has been 
apparently occupying all his attention? 

If» with this new question in mind, we cast our thoughts back 
over the results of our previous inquirieSp we shall find reason to 
believe that these objects of study are something more than by¬ 
products of a social disintegration; for we came across them first as 
tokens of appLarentation-and-affiliation; and this is a relation between 
one civilization and another. Evidently these three institutions can¬ 
not be entirely explained in terms of the history of any single 
civilization; their existence involves a relation between onedviliza- 
tion and another, and in virtue of this they claim study as inde¬ 
pendent entities. But how far does their independence carry' them ? 
In dealing with imiveraal stated we have found already that the 
peace which they bring is as ephemeral as it is imposing; and in 
dealing with barbarian w'ar-bands we have found again that these 
maggots in the carc-ass of a dead civilization cannot hope to live 
longer than it takes the putrefying corpse lo dissolve into its clean 
elements. Yetp though the w'ar-bands may be doomed to the pre¬ 
mature death of AchilleSp the barbarian^s short life leaves at least 
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an echo l^nd it in the qsic poetry that commemorates an heroic 
age, what is the destiny of the univeraal church in whidi 
eveiy Ingher religion seeks to embody itself ? 

It will be seen that we are not in a position at present to answer 
our new quwtjon off-hand, and it is clear that we cannot afford 
to Ignore it, for this question holds the key to the meaning of the 
weaver s work. Our Study is not yet at an end; but we have 
arrived at the verge of the last of our fields of inquiry. 


VI 

UNIVERSAL STATES 


XXIIL ENDS OR MEANS? 

T hf starting-point of this book was a search for fields of his¬ 
torical study which UTHild be inteliigible in themselves wkhin, 
their own liinits of space and time, without reference to extmneous 
historical events. The search for these self-contained units led us 
to find them in Societies of the species we called CivilhsatiDns, and 
so far we have been working on fhe assumption that a comparative 
study of the geneses, growths, breakdowns, and disintegrations of 
the twenty-one Civilizations that we have succeeded in identifying 
would comp rehend everything of any significance in the history of 
Mankind since the time when the first Civilizations emerged from 
the Primitive Societies. Yet from time to time we have stumbled 
upon indications that this, our first, master-key might not serve to 
unlock all the doors through which we have to pass to reach our 
mental joumcy'*s end. 

Near the outset, in the act of identifying as many Civilizatioixs as 
Were known to have existed, we found that certain of them tvere 
related to one another in a manner which we called 'apparentation- 
and-afiiliation^ and we found also that the evidences of this rela¬ 
tionship were certain characteristic social products of a Dominant 
Minority^ an Internal Proletariat, and an External Proletariat, into 
which the "apparented* Society split up in the course of its dis¬ 
integration. It appeared that dominant minorities produced philo¬ 
sophies which sometimes gave inspirations to universal states, that 
internal proletariats produced higher religions which sought to 
embody themselves in universal churches, and that external prole¬ 
tariats produced heroic ages which w ere the tragedies of barbarian 
war-bands. In the aggre^te these experiences and institutions 
manifestly constitute a link between an 'apparented' and an 
‘affiliated' Civilization. 

Moreover^ this link in the time-dimension benveen two non- 
conten^porart- Civilizations is not the only kind of relation betw^een 
Civilizations that a comparative study of universal states, universal 
churches, and heroic ages brings to light. These fractions, into 
which Civilizations, after breakdowTi^ disintegrate, acquire a 
liberty to enter into social and cultural combinations with alien 
elements derived from other contemporary Civilizations. Some 
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univerwl states have been the handiwork of alien empire-faviilders; 
some higher religions have been animated by alien inspirations, and 
some barbarian WTir-bands have imbibed a tincture of alien culture. 

Universal states, uni versa! churches, and heroic ages thus link 
together contemporary, as well as non-contemporary. Civilizations, 
and this raises the question whether we have been justified in 
toting Aem as mere by-products of the disintegration of some 
smgle Cmlizatioft. Ought we not now to try to study them on 
their own merits? Until we have examined the claims of institu- 
tior^of each of these three kinds to be intelligible tields of study 
in th™5elvM+ and have als* considered the alternative possibility 
be j^rts of some larger whole embracing them and 
the CivUizations alike, we cannot be sure that we have brought 
within our purview die whole of human history above the primitive 
■ 7o ’ further inquiry was the task that we set ourselves at the 
end of Part V of this Study, and we shall now try to acquit our¬ 
selves of It in Parts VI, Vlf, and VIII. ^ 

For the pr^nt, then, vre are concerned with the universal states 
Md we may be^n by as^ng whether they are ends in themselvesl 
or means towards something beyond them. Our best approach to 
this question may be to remind ouiselves of certain salient features 
of universal states that we have already ascertained. In the first 
place, they anse after, and not before, the breakdowns of the 
civilisations to whose bodies social they bring political unity They 

^ng winter. In the second place, they are the products of 
dominant minorities; thatis, of once creative minojrities that have 

is the hallmark of their 
au^orship and also ^e essential condition of their establishment 

however, is not the whole picture- for 
^^cs being accompaniments of social breakdown and products 
of dommant nmnomics. universal states display a third salient 

mS expr^ions of a rally-Jid a particularly 

notable one--m a proc^ of disintegration that works l^lf out in 
succ^ive pulsations of lapse-and-rally followed by relapse- and it 

Pratimde^Vfr^'*' imagination Ind e^vokes the 

grati tude of the generation that lives to see the successful establish- 

“"‘versd atete set a term at last to a Time of Troubles 
that had previously b«n gathering momentum from successive 
failures of the repeated attempts to stem it successive 

Taken toge^er. tiiesc features present a picture of universal 
states that, at first sight, looks ambiguous. They- are symptoms of 
s«.d thsmtegration. yet at the same time th^ SCpte to 
Check this disintegration and defy it. The tenacity with which 
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imiveml states, when once established, chng to life is one of their 
most cojispicuoas features, but it should not be misuken for true 
vitality. It is rather the obstinate longevity of the old who refuse to 
die. In fact, universal states show a strong tendency to behave as if 
they were ends in themselves, whereas in truth they represent a 
phase in a process of social disintcgtatiori and, if they have any 
Bignihcance beyond that^ can only have it in virtue of being a means 
to some end that is outside and beyond them. 


XXIV. THE MIRAGE OF IMMORTALITY 

r we look at these universal states, not a$ alien observers but 
through the eyes of their own citizens, we shall find that these 
not c^ly th^i thc^ earthly conunori wealths of theirs should 

live for^ ever but actually believe that the immortality of these 
human institutions Is assured, and this sometimes in the teeth of 
contem[^ra^ events which, to an observer posted at a difierent 
standpoint in time or space, declare beyond question that this 
particular universal state is at that very moment in its last agonies. 
Why IS it, such an observer might well ask, that, in defiance of 
apparently plain facts, the citizens of a universal state are prone to 
mgard it, not as a night’s shelter in tlie ’wilderness, but as the 
rromised Land, the goal of human endeavours? It should be 
said, however, that tliis sentiment is confined to the citizens of 
umversal states established by indigenous empire-builders. No 
Indian, for cjcample, either desired or foretold the immorulity of 
the British Rij. ■' 

In the history of the Roman Empire, which w'as the umversal 
state of the Hellenic civilization, we find the generation that had 
witnessed the establishment of the Pax Augutfa asserting, in 
CTidcntly sincere good faith, that the Empire and the Citv that had 
built It ha-v'e been pdowed with a common immortality' Tibullus 
(orffl 54-iS B.c.) Sings of'the walls of the eternal city' while Virgil 
( 70-19 B.c.) makes his luppiter, speaking of the future Roman 
ffiions of Aene^ race, say: *I give them empire without end.’ 
Ervy wntes with the lame assurance of ‘the city founded for 
eternit)'. Horai^, sceptic though he was, in claiming Lmmortalitv 
^or his Odes, tak^ as his concrete measure of eternity the repeti'- 

religious ritual of the Roman city 
state. The Odes are still alive on the lips of men. How much longer 
their imimortality ’will continue is uncertain, for the number of 
hose who can quote them has been sadly diminished in recent 
titti^ by changes in educational fashions; but at least they have 
li!, f five dmes as long as the Roman pagan ritual,' .More 
t^n four hundred ywrs after the age of Horace and Virgil, after 
thc^ck of Rome by Alaric has already announced the end, we find 
the Gallic poet Rutilius Namatianus still defiantlv asserting Rome’s 
mmortalit)' and Saiot Jerome, in scholarly retreat at Jerusalem 
interrupting his theological labours to express his grief and stupe¬ 
faction m language alniMt identical with that of Rutilius. The pagan 
official and the Christian Father are united in their emotional 
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reactions to an event which, as we now see itt been inevitable 
for generations. 

The shock administered by the fall of Rome in A.n. 410 to the 
ettissens of a transient universal state which thej^ had mistaken for 
an everlasting habitation has its counterpart in the shock suffered 
by the subjects of the Arab Caliphate when Baghdad fell to the 
Mongols in a.d, 1^58. In the Roman world the shock was felt from 
Palestine to Gaul; in the Arab world from Fargh^ah to Anda¬ 
lusia. The intensity of the psychological effect is even more re¬ 
markable in this than in the Roman case; for, by the time when 
HulagO gave the *Abbasid Caliphate its coup dt grdee, its sove¬ 
reignty had been ineffective for three or four centuries over the 
greater part of the vast domain nominally subject to it. This halo 
of an illusory immortality, viom by moribund universal states, 
often persuades the more prudent barbarian leaders, in the veiy 
act of parcelling out their dominions among themaclves^ to acknow¬ 
ledge an equally illusory subjection. The Amalung leaders of the 
Arian Ostrogoths and the Buwayhid leaders of the Shf i Daylamis 
sought title for their conquests by ruling them^ in official theory ^ as 
vicegerents of the Emperor at Constantinople and the Caliph at 
Baghdad respectively; and, though this tactful handling of a senile 
universal state did not avail, in their case, to avert the doom to 
w^hich both these w-ar-bands condemned themselves by clinging 
to their distinctive religious heresies, the same political manoeuvre 
was brilliantly successful when executed by fellow barbarians who 
had the sagacity or good fortune to be at the same time impeccable 
in their professions of religious faith. Clovis the Frank, for example, 
the most successful of all 5ie founders of barbarian successor-states 
of the Roman Empire* followed up his conversion to Cathclkism 
by obtaining from the Emperor Anastasius in disunt Con¬ 
stantinople the title of proconsul with the consular insignia. His 
success b attested by the fact that in later ages no less than eighteen 
roy^ Louis, reigning in the land that he conquered, bore a mCHdificd 
variant of his name. 

The Ottoman Empire, which became^ as we have seen in an 
earlier part of thb Study, the universal state of a Byzantine 
civilization, exhibited the same characteristics of illusory im¬ 
mortality at a time when it had already become 'the Sick Man of 
Europe'* The ambitious war-lords who were carv'ing out for them- 
selvea auccessor-siates—a Mehmed ^All in Egypt and Syria, an 
^Ali of Yannina in AJbania and Greece, and a Pasvanc^hlu of 
Viddin in the north-w'estern comer of Rumelia—were sedulous in 
doing in the Padishah^s name all that they were doing to his 
detriment in their own private interests. When the Western 
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Poivera followed in their footsteps, they adopted the same fictions, 
^reat Britain, for e:taiiip 1 e, administered Cyprus from 1878 and 
u ffom i88z jn the name of the Sultan at Constantinople until 
she found herself at war with Turkey in 191+. 

The Mughal universal state of the Hindu civilization displays the 
S^e futures. Within half a century of the Emperor Awran^Tb's 
death m a.ij. 1707, an empire which had once exercised effective 
sovereignty over the greater part of the Indian subcontinent had 

brc«d After another half*century it had been reduced to the cir¬ 
cuit of the walls of the Red Fort at Delhi. Yet, 150 years after 
A,o 1707 a descendant of Akbar and Awrangzib was still squatting 
on their throne and might have been left there much longer if the 

puppet, against his 

k- bkaung to their revolt against a raj from over- 

\fii anarchy, replaced the long-extinct 

Mughal Raj which he &till g^^mboIiKed. 

A still more remarkable testimony to the tenacity of the belief in 
*? universal states is the practice of poking their 
r themselves mortal by expiring. The 

Sf'AK? '1 resuscitated In the khape 

.ihiiv nf Ik *u ^^^Pbate of Cairo, and the Roman Empire in the 

E^t Roman 

Einpue of Orth^ox Christendom; and the empire of the Ts'in 
fk!? in til? shape of the Sui and T'ang Empire of 

civilization. The surname of the founder of the 

and the 

SJ-originally meant successor of Muhammad, 
ir« ahnlif' P^®“d on to Istanbul, where it survived until 

W^estemizing revolutionists in the 

twentieth century. 

illm!lSinT.k”r’ of historical examples 

diustrating the fact that the belief in the immortality of unive^l 

cen^turies after it has been confuted by plain 
hard facts. What are the causes of this strange phenomenon? 
ik^S*^ mamfest cause is the potency of the impression made by 
the founders and the great ruJers of universal states, an impression 
handed on to a r^eptive posterity with an emphasis which exaa- 
gerates an imposing truth into an overwhelming legend. Another 
cau^ is ^e impr^ivencsa of the institution itself, apart from the 
displayed by its greatwt rulers. A universal state captivates 
becauM It is Ae embodiment of a rally from the 

S “f • of T,»ubi«, and it w« tf.u .q«c. of 

the Roman Empire that eventually won the admiration of ori^nally 
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hostile Greek men of letters, writing in the Age of the Antonincs, 
which Gibbon long afterwards was to adjudge the period when the 
human race attained its highest point of felicity. 

^There is no salvation in the exercise of a dominion divorced fram 
power* To find oneself under the dominion of one^s superiors es a 
“second best“ alternative; but this “second boat” proved to be the beat 
of all in our present experience of the Roman Empire. Thia happy 
cxpKrience has moved the whole World to cleave to Rome with might 
and main, Tht World would no more think of seceding from Rome 
than a ship's crew would think of parting company with the pilot. 
You must have seen bats m a cave dinging tight to one another and to 
the rocks; and this is an apt image of the whole World's dependence on 
Rome. In every heart today the focus of anxiety is the fear of becoming 
detached from the cluster. The thought of being abandoned by Rome 
is so appalling that it precludes any thought of wantonly abandoning her. 

"There is an end of those disputes over sovereign^ and prestige 
■n'hich were the causes of the outbreak of all the wars of the past; and, 
while some of the nations, like ooiaelessiy flowing w^ater^ are delight¬ 
fully quiet—rejoicing in their release from toil and trouble^ and aware 
At last that ail their old struggles w^re to no purpose—there are other 
nations which do not even know or remember whether they once 
sat in the seat of power. In fact we are witnessing a new version of 
the Pampbylian^s myth (or is it Plato's own.^). At a moment when the 
atites of the VYorld were aiready laid out on the funeral pyre as the 
victims of their own fratricidal strife and turmOLl^ they were all at once 
presented with the [Roman] dominion and straightway came to life 
again. How they arrived at this condition they are unable to say* They 
know nothing about it, and can only marvel at their present well¬ 
being. Th^ are like sleepers awakened who have come to themselves 
and now dismiss from their thoughts the dreams that obsessed them only 
a moment ago. They no longer find it credible that there were ever 
such things as wars. . . . The entire Inhabited World now keeps 
perpetual holiday, * . * So that the only people who still need pity for 
the good things that they are mSaaing arc those outside your empire— 
if there are any such people left* *, . ^ 

This quaint scepticism on the question whether there were in 
fact any people worth mentioning outside the Roman Empire is 
characteristic, and is our justiflcatlon for calling such institutions 
universal states. They were uni versa] not geographically but 
psychologicallvi Horace, for examplei in one of his Odes, tells us 
that he does not bother about 'the threats of Tiridates\ The King 
of Parthia no doubt existed, but he simply did not matter. In a 
similar vein the Manchu Emperors of the Far Eastern universal 
state assumed in their diplomatic dealings that all govemmentSp 

* Aritf«id«j, P- AettiiA 117-®?): In Romam. 
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including those of the Western world, fiad at some unspecified 
period in the past received permission to exist from the Chinese 
fliithoritfes. 

And yet the reality of these universal states was something very 
different from the brilliant surface that they presented to Aclius 
Aristeides and their other panegyrists in various ages and various 


An obscure divinity of the Nubian marches of the Egyptiac 
universal state was transfigured by the genius of Hellenic mythology 
into 3 mortal king of the Ethiopians who had the misfortune to Be 
loved by E6s, the immortal Goddess of the Dawn. The goddess 
besought her fdlow Olympians to confer on her human lo^'^er the 
immortality which she and her peers enjoyed | andp jealous though 
th^ were of I heir divine privileges, she t^ed them into yielding 
at JiLst to her feminine importunity^ Yet e%"en this grudging gift vvas 
marred by a fatal flaw; for the eager goddess had foigotten that the 
Olympians' immortality mated with an everlasting youthp and 
the oper immortals had spitefully taken care to grant her no more 
th^ her bare request. The consequence w^s both ironic and tragic 
After a honeymoon that flashed past in the tw'inying of an Olym^ 
pjan eye, Eos and her now immortal but still inexorably ageing 
mate^und themselves condemned for eternity to grieiT together 
® hapless plight. A senility to which the merciful 
hand of death could never set a term was an affliction that no 
mortal man could ever be made to suffer, and an eternal griefw-as an 
ob^ion that left no room for any other thought or feeling. 

hor any human soul or human institution an bnmortality in 
This would prove a mamTdorn, even if it were unaccom¬ 

panied by either phv'sical decrepitude or mental senUity. Tn this 
.^ense, w'rote the philosophic Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
i6i-ikD), it would be true to say that any man of forty who is 
endowed with moderate intelligence has seen-in the light of the 
uniformity of Nature—the entire Past and Future^ and if this 
estimate of the capacity of human souls for experience strikes the 
reader as an inordinately low one, he may find the reason in the ase 
m wh^h Marcus lived; for an ^Indian Summer^ is an age of bore¬ 
dom. The price of the Roman Peace tvas the forfeiture of Hellenic 
liberty ; and, though that hbertv mieht alwavs havp h^n tk* 



of Trouble.- h3d provided a wchb cf excilin and 
themB for Roman public sp^kera which their epigoni in a smud? 
ordered Trajanic epoch might conventionally condemn as horrore, 
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not Mstri saecuii^ but must secretly envy as they found themselves 
perpetually failing in their laborious efforts to substitute far-fetched 
artifice for the stimulus of importunate life. 

On the morrow of the breakdovm of the Hellenic Society Pkto> 
anxiously seeking to safeguard it against a further fall by pegging 
it in a securely rigid posture^ had idealized the comparative 
stability of the Egjptiac culture; and a thousand years later, when 
this Egyptiac culture was still in being while the Hellenic civiliaa- 
tion had arrived at its last agonieSp the last of the Neoplatonists 
pushed their reputed master's sentiment to an almost frenzied 
pitch of uncritical admiration. 

Thanks to the obstinacy of the Egyptiac universal state in again 
and again insisting on returning to life after its body had been duly 
laid on the salutary funeral pyre^ the Egjpliac civilization lived to 
see its contemporaries—the Minoan, the Sumeric, and the Indus 
culture—^all pass away and give place to successors of a younger 
generation, some of which had passed away in their turn while the 
Egyptiac society still kept alive. Egyptiac students of history could 
have obser^'ed the birth and death of the First Syriac* HittiiCp and 
Baby Ionic offspring of the Su meric civilization and the rise and 
decline of the Syriac and Hellenic offspring of the Minoan. Yet the 
fabulously long-drawn-out epilogue to the broken-dovm Egyptiac 
society's natural term of life w’as but an alternation of long stretches 
of boredom with hectic bouts of demonic energy, into which this 
somnolent society w^s galvanized by the impact of alien bodies 
social. 

'Vhe same rhythm of trance-like somnolence alternating tvith 
outbursts of fanatical xenophobia can be discerned in the epilogue 
to the history of the Far Eastern civilization in China. The tincture 
of Far Eastern Christian culture in the Mongols who had forced 
upon China an alien universal state evoked a reaction in which the 
Mongols were evicted and their dominion replaced by the indi¬ 
genous univ^ersal state of the Ming. Even the hlanchu barbarians^ 
who stepped into the political vacuum created by the Ming's 
collapse, and whose taint of Far Eastern Christian culture was less 
noticeable than their receptivity in adopting the Chinese way of 
life, aroused a popular opposition tvhich^ in Southern China at any 
rate, never ceased to maintain itself underground and broke out 
into the open again in the T'aip'ing insurrection of A.O. 1353-64. 
The infiltration of the Early Modern Western civilizalionj in its 
Catholic Christian form, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
provoked the proscription of Catholicism in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The blasting open of tlie sea-gace$ of China for 
Western trade between a.d. 1839 and AhD. iS6t provoked the retort 
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^the anti-Western *Bojter' rising of a.i>. 1900; and the MancKu 
i>>'iiasty was overthrown in a.d. 1911 in retribution for the double 
crime of being meradicably alien itself and at the same dme show- 
ing Itself incompetent to keep the now far more formidable alien 
lorce 01 Western penetration at bay. 

Happily life is kinder than legend, and the sentence of immor- 
t^ty which mythology passed on Tithonus is commuted, for the 
benefit of Ae umyersd states of history, to a not interminable 
longenty. Marcuse disillusioned man of forty must die at last 
though he may outlive his sesl for life by fifty or sixty years, and 
a utuve^ state that kicks again and again against the pricks of 
dMth will weather away m the course of ages, like the pillar of salt 

that was fabled to be the petrified substance of a once living 

woman. ° 


XXV* SIC VOS NON VOBIS 


S tc V 05 non vobLa apes/ Thus you bees make honey^ 

but not only for yourselves/ The hackne>'ed quotation ex¬ 
presses through a homely simile the paradoxical position of 
universal states in the scheme of history. These imposing poHdes 
are the last works of dominant minortties in the disintegrating 
bodies social of moribund civiLi2ations+ Their conscious purpose is 
to preserve themselves by conserving the wasting energies of the 
society widi whose fortunes their own are bound up. This purpose 
is never in the long run fulfilled. Konc the less^ these by-products 
of social disintegration have a part to play in fresh acts of creation. 
They serve others when they fail to save themselves. 

If a universal state finds its significance as a means for the per* 
formanee of services* who are its beneficiaiics i They must be one 
or other of three possible candidates for the part^—the internal 
proletariat or external proletariat of the moribund society itself^ 
or some alien civilization which is its contemporar)'; and in serving 
the internal proletariat a universal state will be ministering to one 
of the higher religions that make their epiphany in the internal 
proletariat's bosom. In the words of Bossuet, * All the great empires 
which we have seen on the Earth have contributed by divers means 
to the good of religion and the glory of God, as God himself has 
declared by Hb prophets\ 

(i) THE CONDUCTIViTY OF UNIVERSAL STATES 

Our next task is to make an empirical survey of the services 
involuntarily offered by universal states and of the uses made of 
these facilities by internal proletariats, externa] proletariats^ and 
civilkations; but we have first to find the answer to a pre- 
question: how can any services be rendered to anyone by 
an institution which is passive, conservative^ archaistic^ and in fact 
in every respect? How—in the terms of the expressive 
Sinic notation for the rhythm of the universe—^an $o unpromising 
a Yin-state give rise to a new burst of Yang-activily ? It is easy* of 
course^ to see that» if once a spark of creative energy has been 
kindled in the shelter of a univei^l statej it wiU have a chance of 
swelling into a steady flame which it might never have had if it had 
been exposed to the buffeting blast of a ^Time of Troubles*. But 

® The rot in the Ladn, but It wlsht well be, for the poet mmt have 

itrown thiE if the bca do not get sjiv honeif for chemselves they go on strike. 
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this ^mce, though vaJuablo, is negative. WT^at feature in the social 

srtuatiou arising under a universal state is the positive source of 

iinlLr^ <=apacit>' to create which is the supreme beneSt that a 
umversal sUte confer on jts beneficiaries, though apparently it 
^not pofit by It iQ the long run for its ot™ account? Perhaps one 
SSf I? ’ m the tendency show-n by Archaism to Kfeat 
S^^iork- ^ inveigled into construction in its efforts to ‘make 

inclusion of the sum ving fabric of the shattered 
I universal state’s political framework does not 

avail cither to r^tore what has already perished or to prevent the 
pr^ressivc coUapsc of the remainder^and the menL of iSs 
mmensc and constantly extending social vacuum compels the 
Government to act against its own inclinations and construct stop- 

S sSna'^L^f ^ of this necessi^ 

bv tK ® n 1- "P over-widening breach is afforded 

by the administrative history of the Roman Empire during the two 

menrwIs^'Jhe'^"® «Uiblishment. The Roman secret of govern¬ 
ment was the principle of indirect rule. iTie Hellenic universal 

Rumiiu founders as an association tf 
g enung cities with a fringe of autonomous principalities in 

tl« Tkif r ^ ^ ^ these local authori- 

tiB. This policy was never deliberately revised; yet, if we resurvev 

a two centuries of the Roman Peace we shaU 

find ^at the administrative structure has been in“« tm^sfo^ed 
The client principalities have been turned into provinces and the 

?Sisfn.ta 1;? ir “''“s 

nistration. The human resources for the conduct of local 
E'^Svgradually ran dry, and the central government, faced 
S administradv^ taSn!. found 

gv„„oj, b„;»p« \h°= ri 

hOTrehi(aUyo.B»ra»d bu?cmciacir ^ * 

been vicUms of force majeure None the leu tk ^ ^ “ ““ 

logics 
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they conspire to produce an identical objective restilt, Thb 
dominant apirit of tiie age eridoAs^ these new stop-gap i^nstitutiona 
throwTi up by a universal state with a 'cxjuductzvity’ comparable to 
that which the Ocean and the Steppe derivCj not from their human 
paychologica] atmosphere^ but from their own phyaicai nature. 

'As the surface of the Earth bears all mankindp so Rome receives 
all the peoples of the Earth into her bosom, as the rivers are received 
by the aea.^ Thus wrote Aelius Aristeides, whom have quoted 
already^ and the same simile was employed by the writer of this 
Study in a passage written before he had become acquainted with 
the w^ork of Aristeides. 

‘The writer can best e^tpress his personal feeling about the Empire 
in a parable, it was like the sea rnund whose shores its network of 
city-states was strung* The Mediterranean seems at first sight a pijor 
substitute for the rivers that have given their waters Co make it. Those 
were living waters, whether they ran muddy or clear; the sea seems 
just salt and still and dead. But, as soon as we study the sea, w^e find 
movement and life there also. There arc silent cuments circulating 
perpetually from one part of the sea to another, and the surface water 
that seems to be lost by evaporation is not really lost^ but will descend 
la distant places and seasons, with its bitterness all distilled away, as 
life-giving rain. And, as those surface-waters are drawn olf into the 
clouds, their place is taken by lower layers continually rising frona the 
depths. The sea itself i$ in constant and creative motion, but the in* 
fluence of this great body of waters extends far beyond its shores. 
One finds it softening the extremEs of temperature, quickening the 
vegetation, and prospering the life of animals and men, in the distant 
heart of continents and among peoples that have never heard its name.'^ 

The social movenietits that make their way through the con¬ 
ductive medium of a universal state are in fact both horiaontal and 
verticaK Examples of horizontal motion are the circulation of 
medicinal herbs in the Roman Empire, according to the testimony 
of the Elder Pliny in his Hhiorm Natur^ilis^ and the spread of the 
use of paper from the eastern to the w^estem extremity of the Arab 
Caliphate. Reaching Samarqand from China in A.D. 751, its use 
had spread to Baghdad by a,Dp 793, to Cairo by A.D. goo, to Fez 
(Fas)^ almost within sight of the Atlantic, by about a.d. 1 loO;, and 
to Jativa in the Iberian Peninsula by A.D. 1150. 

The vertical movements arc sometimes more elusive but often 
more important in their social effects—as is illustrated by the his¬ 
tory of the Tokugawa Shogunate^ %vhich was the universd state of 
the Far Eastern societ)' in Japan. The Tokugaiva regime set itself 

* Toynbee, A. J., In q/ Grrm (Oxford Cilxtndon Pms), 

Pr jao. 
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nflrsuccessful for 
k?™ n '"i'" this political tour de force; but 

It found Itself powerless to arrest the course of social chant-e within 
an insulated Japanese Empire, in spite of an effort to Mtrify a 

in debt to the inerchajit class and were ohliM-H tn deeply 

forced sales of, their tax-rias Ak pledge, or to mate 

and fast. The mcrcham took to'rie^ thsMier followed thick 

rtspectful language. Their soei^ sta^ LhT^ “tnurai for mere dia- 
held the purse and thev werfS rht j te^^ned low, but they 
were d«?dy one onSi'^Jn^Jt anT,!!!^^^ ^ the year 1700 th^ 
the state, and the military caste was slowly losbgSSf£'i'^“'* *" 

last to £^(Jc^tiShi> overcame 

of the Japanisse imiverMl state ^ f<^ndabon 

than a century for the rising of the^ that it took little more 

depths to the surface to produce a blSiSS-^f 
society which Hidevoshi's succftHB^r**!?^^ k volution in a 

simost Platonically Utopian hnmobihty “ 

mpresaive by reason of the fact that Ae 1 “* 

Shisr.,®"'*""”" 

C« be 

historical knowledge. sufficient 

' Siniom, G. B.i 7 <qjdn.^ a Short Cultural Hiiim, it j 
PriM], pp. 460-2, auiery (London 193a, Cieomi 
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(a) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEACE 

A universal state is imposed by its founders, and accepied by its 
subjects, as a panacea for the ills of a Time of Troubles. In psycho¬ 
logical terms it is an institution for establishing and maintaining 
concord; and this is the true remedy for a rightly diagnosed disease. 
The disease is that of a house being divided against itself, and this 
schism cuts both ways. There is the horizontal schism between 
contending social classes and the %'ertical schism between warring 
states. The paramount aim of the empire-builders, in making a 
universal state out of the Power that emerges as the sole survivor of 
the wars between the parochial states of the preceding age, is to 
esmblish concord with their fellow members of the dominant 
ininoritics in the parochial states which they have conquered. Non¬ 
violence, howTcver, is a state of mind and a principle of behaviour 
that cannot be confined to one compartment of social life. There¬ 
fore the concord which a dominant minority is moved to seek in ita 
own domestic relations has to be extended to the dominant 
minority's relations with the internal and external proletariats and 
with any alien civilizations w'ith which the disintegrating civiliza¬ 
tion is in contact. 

This universal concord profits its divers beneficiaries in different 
degrees. While it pables the dominant minority to recuperate to 
some extent, it brings a greater relative access of strength to the 
proletariat. For the life has already gone out of the dominant 
minority, and ‘all the spices’ of concord can ‘but prolong decay'— 
to adapt Byron’s irreverent comment on the corpse of King George 
III; whereas these same Spices sen’e as fertilisers to the proletariat 
Accordingly, during the armistice established by a universal state, 
the proletariat must increase and the dominant minority must 
decrease. The toleration practised by the founders of a universal 
state, for the negative purpose of eliminating strife among thera- 
selves, gives the internal proletariat a chance to found a universal 
church, while the atrophy of the martial spirit among the subjects 
of the univcisal state gives the external proletariat of barbarians, or 
a neighbouring alien Civilization, a chance of breaking in and 
seizing for itself the dominion over an internal proletariat that has - 
been conditioned to be passive on the polidcai plane, however 
active on the religious. 

The relative incapacity of the dominant minority to profit by the 
conditions tiat this minority itself has called into existence is 
illustrated by its almost invariable failure to propagate a phDosophy 
or a 'fancy religion' of its own from above downwards. On the 
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other hand, it is romarkable to observe how effective a use the 
internal proletariat are apt to make of the pacific atmosphere of a 
universal ^tate for propagating,, from below upi^'ards, a higher 
religion^ and eventually establLsldng a universal church. 

*The Middle Empire* of Eg\'ptp for instance, which was the origi¬ 
nal Egyptiac univeiraal state, was nsed to tlii$ effect by the Osirkn 
church. The Keo-Babylonian Empire^ which was the Baby- 
Ionic universal state, and its successive alien auccessor-statea^ 
the Achaemenian (Persian) Empire and the Seleucid Monarchy, 
were similarly used by Judaism and its sister-religion Zoroastrian- 
i$m. The opportunities offered by the Roman Peace were scLsed by 
a numbbr of c^peting proletarian rdigions—by the worships of 
Cybele and Isis and by Mithraism and Christianity. The corre** 
spending opportunities offered by the Fax Hmica in the Sinic 
world W'cre competed for by an Indie proletarian religion, the 
MaMyina, and by the indigenous Sinic proletarian religion of 
Taoism. The Arab Caliphate provided a comparable opportunity 
for Islamp and the Gupta Raj in the Indie world for Hinduism. The 
Mongol Empire, w'hich for a moment extended an effective Pax 
Notr^dica from the west coast of the Pacific to the cast coast of the 
Baltic and from the southern fringes of the Siberian; tundra to the 
northern fringes of the Arabian Desert and the Burmese jungle, 
struck the imaginations of the missionaries of a host of rival 
religions with the opportunities that it offered; and, considering 
how brief this passing moment was, it is remarkable to observe how 
successfully it wa$ turned to account by the Nestorian and the 
Va estem Catholic Christian churches and by Islam, as well as by 
the Lamaist Tantric sect of Mahayanian Buddiusm. 

The exponents of ihc higher reUgiorig that had thus so fre- 
quendy profited by the favourable social and psychological climate 
of a universal state had in some cases been conscious of the boon 
and had ascribed it$ bestowal to the One True God in whose name 
±cy had been preaching. In the eyes of the authors of the Books of 
Dcutcro-Isaiah, Ezra, and Xehemiah the Achaemenian Empire 
was the chosen instrument of Yahweh for the propagation of 
Jud^sm, and Pope Leo the Great (a,o. 440—61) similarly regarded 
the Roman Empire as pro^ndentially ordained by God to facilitate 
the spread of Christianity, In his eighty-second sermon he wrote: 
In order that the effects of this ineffable act of grace (i.e. the 
Incarnation) might be spread throughout the World, God's 
piwidence previously brought into existence the Roman Empire.^ 

The idea became a commonplace of Christian thought and 
reappears, for example, in Milton^s Ode on the Morning of Christs 
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No war or battle's sound 
Was heard tht world around: 

The idle spear and shield were high uphung; 

The hookW chariot stood 
Unstained by bosEiIe blood- 
The trumpet spake not to the armi^d throng- 
And Idogs sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 

An opportunity so man'eUous might well seem heaven-sent; 
yet, in the relation between a successful missionary church and 
the universal state within which it worksp the climate of tolefation, 
which gives it a favourable start, does not always persist till the 
end of the story, and is sometimes transformed into it$ opposite. 
There have, no doubt, been cases in which there was. no such 
sinister outcome. The Osirian church never suffered persecution 
and was uJumately amalgamated T,vith the religion of the Egyptiac 
dominant minority^ Peace likewise seems to have been preserved 
in the Sinic world between the Mahayana and the Taoist chumh 
on the one side and die Han Empire on the other until the Sinic 
universal state went into dissolution towards the end of the second 
century of the Christian Era. 

When we come to Judaism and Zoroastrianism, w'c cannot tell 
what their ultimate relations would have been with either the 
Nco-Babylonian or the Achaemcnian Empire, since each of theae 
umversal states had its life cut short at an early stage of its history. 
\V e only know that^ w'hen the Achaemenian regime w-as abruptly 
replaced by the Seleucid and eventually, west of the Euphrates, by 
the Roman, the impact of an alien Hellenic culture, of which the 
Seleucid and the Roman Powers were the successive political 
ruments, deflected both Judaism and Zoroastrianism from 
their original mission of preaching a gospel of saK'ation to ail 
Mankind, and transformed them into weapons of cultural warfare 
in the Syriac society's retort to the Hellenic society's aggression. 
If the Achacmenian Empire, like its post-Hellenic avatar, the 
Arab Caliphate, had run out its full course, w-c may conjecture 
that, under the auspices of a tolerant Achaemenian imperial 
government, either Zoroastrianism or Judaism would have antici¬ 
pated the achievement of Islam, w hich—profiting by the indiffer¬ 
ence of the Umawads and the conscientious observ^ance, by the 
".Abbasids, of the tolerance prescribed towards non-Muslims who 
w'ere Teoples of the Book'—made gradual headway, uncom- 
promised by any frustrating assistance from the civil arm, until 
the collapse of the "Abbasid regime brought a landslide of voluntary 
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mass conversions seeking shelter, in the courtyard of the Mosque, 
frorn the storm of an approaching political mterregnum. 

Similarly, under a Guptan Empire which was a reintegration of 
the original Mauryan Indie universal state, the ousting of the 
^ilosophy of Buddhism by the post-Buddhaic higher religion of 
Hinduism was not only unopposed by the dynasty but was also 
unimpeded by any acts of official persecution, which would have 
bero alien to the tolerant and syncrctistic religious ethos of the 
Indic civilisation. 

In contrast to these cases in which a higher religion, profiting 
by the peace of a universal state, has been tolerated by its govern¬ 
ment from first to last, them are others in which its peaceful 
pr^rcss have been interrupted by official persecutions that had 
either nipped it in the bud or have denatured it by goading it into 
going into politics or taking up arma* Western Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity, for example, was almost completely extirpated in Japan 
in the seventeenth century and in China in the eighteenth. Islam 
m China under the Mongols gained a footing only in two provinces, 
and nwer became more than an alien minority, goaded by the 
position into recurrent outbursts of militancv. 

The untoward after-effects on Christianity of the trial of strength 
prelude to its uiumph over the Roman Imperial 
regime were comparatively slighL Ihjring the three centuries end¬ 
ing with the convcmion of ConsUntine the Church was never out 
of danger of falling foul of Roman policy; for, besides the suspicion 
of privateas^isuons of all kinds that haunted the Roman state 
m the Imperi^ Age, there w'as an older and more deeply graven 
Roman traction of special hostility to private societies for the 
practice and propagation of foreign religions; and, though the 
^man Government had relaxed this hardset policy in two notable 
instance—m Its offici^ rmption of the worship of Cybele at the 
crisis of the Hannibahc War and in its persistent toleration of 
Jidaism as a religion, even when the Jewish Zealots provoked 
Rome into pbJirerating ffie Jewish state-the suppression of the 
Bacchwals m the second century b.C. was an augury of what the 
Christians ^re m suffer in the third century of their era. But the 
Christian Church fBisted the temptation to retort to official oer- 
secution by perverting itself into a politico-military associatmn. 

rewarded by becoming a universal church and an heir of 
Ae future. 

. Christian Church did not come through this ordeal 

_n^ffied. Instead of taking to heart the lesson of the triumph of 
Christian gentleness over Roman force, she presented her dis¬ 
comfited persecutors with a gratuitous vindication and a post- 
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humous moral revenge by taking to her bosom the sin which had 
consummated their failure. She quickly became and long remained 
a persecutor herself* 

While the internal proletariat, as the creator of higher reUgJonSp 
h thus the principal beneficiary on the spiritual plane of the 
dominant minority's achievement in creating and maintaining uni¬ 
versal states, the benefits on the political plane are haiv'ested by 
other hands. The psychology of peace under the ausptcea of a 
universal state unfits its rulers for the task of maintaining their 
poliUcal heritage. Accordingly the beneficiaries of this process of 
psjxhologiea] disarnriameat are neither the nilers nor the ruled, 
neither the dominant minority nor the internal proletariat; they 
are the intruders from beyond the imperial frontlets, who may be 
either membe^ of the disint^ating Society's external proletariat 
or representatives of some alien civilization. 

At an earlier point in this Study we have observed that the 
event which registers the extinction of a civilization^—as distinct 
from its antecedent breakdown and dismtegration—^is usually the 
occupation of the domain of the defunct Society'^s universal state 
either by barbarian war-lords from beyond the pale or by con¬ 
querors coming from another society with a different culture, or 
in some cases by both kinds, one following at the heels of the other* 
The benefits secured by barbarian or alien aggressors who have 
succeeded in taking advantage, for their own predatory purposes, 
of the psychologicd climate induced by a universal state are ob¬ 
vious and, on a short v'iew, imposing. Yet we have observed already 
that the barbarian invaders of the derelict domain of a crumbling 
universal state are heroes without a future; and Posterity would 
surely have recognized them as being the disreputable adventurers 
that they are but for the retrospective glamour cast over their 
sordid escapades by their gift for wTiting their own epitaphs in 
the language of epic poetry. Even an Achilles can be transformed 
mto a 'hero^ by an /AW. As for the achievements of the militant 
missionaries of an alien civilisation, these too are delusive and 
disappointing compared with the historic achievement of the 
churches. 

In two instances in which we know the w^hole story we have seen 
that a civil^tion whose universal state has been prematurely cut 
short by alien conquerors is capable of going to earth, hibernating 
for centuries, biding its time, and eventually finding ita oppor- 
tumty to ocpel the intrusive civilization and resume the universal 
state phaae of its bistoiy at the point where this had been inter¬ 
rupted. The Indie civilization achieved this tour de force after 
nearly six hundred years, and the Syriac after nearly a thousand 
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y«r 9 , of submergence beneath a Hellenic flood. The monuments 
of ^etr achievement were the Guptan Empire and the Arab 
Caliphate, in which ^ey respectively resumed the universal states 
originally embodied in Mauryan Empire and the Achnemenian 
Empire. On the other hand the EabyIonic and Egyptian societies 
were eventu^Iy absorbed into the body social of the Syriac, though 
the Baby Ionic succeeded in preserv'ing its cultural identity for 
about six hundred years after the overthrow of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire pf Nebuchadnesiatar by CyruSp while the Hgyptiac society 
maintained itself for no less than two thousand ycara a/tef the 
tennination of ita natural expectation of life with the collapse of 
the 'Middle Kingdom’* 

On the evidence of history there are thus two alternative denoue- 
menta to attempts on the part of one cjv]]iz:ation to devour and 
digest another by force. The evidence shows, howreverp that.p even 
\vhcn the attempt is ultimately successful, there may be a period 
of centuries or even niUlennia before the result is assured; and 
might incline tw^entieth-century historians to be chary of 
forecasting the outcome of the Western civilization’s latter-day 
attempts to d^'our its contemporarieSp considering hotv little time 
had elated suice even the oldest of these attempts began p and 
how uttle had yet been seen of the unfolding story. 

In the case of the Spanish conquest of the Middle .American 
worlds for example, it might w^ell have been supposed that* when 
^ ® shape of the Spanish viceroj'alty of New 

Spain, had been supplptcd by a Republic of Mexico, which 
sought and ^med admission into the comity of Western states, 
the ^imilation of the Middle American society into the body 
^estam soci^ had become an irrevocably accom- 
phshed fact Yet the Mexican Revolution of a.u. i8zi had been 
Mowed by the Revolution of a.d. J910. in which the buried but 
hjbei^tmg indigenous society had suddenly bestirred itself, 
raised ‘•s and broken through the crust of culture deposited 
by C^Iian hMds on the grave into which the co 7 :quista(iores had 
thmst the body which they .believed themselves to have slain. 
This portent from Middle America raised the question whether 
Je apparent cultural conquests of Western Christendom in the 
Andean world and elsewhere might not likewise prove, sooner or 
later, to haw been no more than superficial and temporary. 

The Far ^ern cWliation in China, Korea, and Japan^hich 
had succumbed to the influence of the West w-ithin the Lt «ntury 

T potent than the 

Middle American had ever bwn; and, if the indigenous culture 
of Mexico was reasserting itself after four hundred y^ of ecUpse 
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it would be mh to assume that the Far Eastern culture was 
destined to be assimilated either by the Wc^t or by Russia. As for 
the Hindu world, the inauguration of two successor-states of the 
British Raj in a;d. 1947 might be interpreted as a peacefully 
accomplished counterpart of the Mcjucan Revolution of A.D. 1S21, 
and at the time of writing it might be forecast that in this case^ as 
in that, an act of political emancipation which had superficially set 
the seal on the process of Westernkation by bringing the emanci¬ 
pated states into the comity of Western nations, might prove to 
have been the first step towards the cultural emancipation of a 
society that had been temporarily submerged by a Western tide. 

The Arab countries^ which had recently been gaining 

admission to the Western comity of nations as independent states, 
had been able to achieve this ambition in virtue of their success in 
shaking off an Ottoman political ascendancy, and an Iranic cul¬ 
tural veneer, by which they had been overlaid for four centuries. 
Was there any reason to doubt that the latent survival power of the 
Arabic culture would not assert itself, sooner or latcr^ again&t the 
influence of the far more alien culture of the West? 

The general effect of this survey of the ultimate consequences 
of cultural conversions is to confinu our conclusion that the sole 
sure beneficiary from the services afforded by a universal slate is 
the internal proletariat. The benefits obtained by the exterr^l pro¬ 
letariat, are always illusory, and those obtained by an ahen civilisa¬ 
tion are apt to prove impermanent. 

(3) THE SERVICEABILITY OF IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Haying now examined the effects of two general characteristics 
of universal states—their conductivity and their peace—^we may 
go on to surv'ey the services afforded to their beneficiaries by parti¬ 
cular concrete institudona which they themselves deliberately 
create and maintain, hut which are apt to find their historic mis-* 
Sion in roles for which they had never been intended by their 
makers. Using the term institutions in a somewhat generalixed 
sense we may take it to cover the follow'ing: communications; 
garrisons and colonics; provinces; capital cities; official languages 
and scripts; legal systems; calendars^ weights and measures, and 
money; armies; civil services; citizenships. Each of these will now 
be passed in review, 

Communicatttms 

Communications head the list because they are the master in- 
Btitution on w'hieh a universal stale depends for its very existence. 
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They are the instnutient not only of its itiiJitaiy command over its 
dominions but also of its poUtical control. These man-made im¬ 
perial life-lmes include much more than man-made roadsp for the 
natu^ highways provided by rivers^ seas^ and steppes are not 
pr^cable means of communication unless they are effectivelv 
pohced+ Means of transportation are also required. In most of the 
univer^ states so far known to History these means had taken the 
form of ^ imperial postal scrviceT, and the ^postmen’—if w^e may 
^pply the familiar term to the officials of such a service, centml and 
ocal^wcre very often al^ policemen. A public postal service 
seems to have been part of the macHnerj' of the government of 
the ™pire of Sumer and ^^ikkad in the third millenniuin E.c. In 
the Achaemenian EmpirCp in the same part of the world two 
mousand y^rs later, we find the same institu lions raised to a 
higher level of organization and effidency . The Achaemenian 
policy of utilizing the imperial communications system for main¬ 
taining the central government's control over the provinces re- 
app^ in the administration of the Roman Empire and of the 
Arab Caliphate. ^ 

It is rc^y not surprising that similar institutions w'cre to be 
found in universal states ^from China to Peru\ Ts'in She Hwang-ti, 
the revolutiofiaiy founder of the Sinic universal state, was a builder 
of roads radiating from his capital, and employed an elaborately 
organized inspectomte. The Incas, likewise, consolidated their 
^nqupts by means of roads. A message could travel from Cuzco 
o m, a stance of more than a thousand miles as the crow 

fces an d perhaps half as much again by road, in as short a time as 
ten 

Obviously the roads^ cneated and m^lntainod by the governments 
o uDJversal states could be used for all sorts of purposes for which 
ey ft ere not d^i^ed. The war-bands of the Invading external 
prol^nat-would have extended their depredations much less 
rapidly m ^e latter days of the Roman Empire if that Empire had 
not unwittingly provided them ft-ith such excellent means of getting 
wer the ground. But more mteresting persons than Akric are to 

When Augustus imposed the Roman 
pff* on Pjsidia he wja unconsciously paving the ft ay for Saint 
Faul on his first missionary journey, to land in Pamphylia and 
S “ A»tioch.i„.K.ai, toiuro, L>-,L, «,d 
DerlK. Md Fompw had sft>ept the pirates off the seas in order 
t^t Paul ^ht make has inomentous last voyage from Palestinian 
Ca^M to I^an Tuxxoh without having to brave man-made 
pen^ls m addition to the ordeals of tempest and shipwreck. 

1 he Roman Peace proved as propitious a social environment for 
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Paul's successors. In the laner part of the second century of the 
Roman Empire's exbtencep Saint Irenacus of Lyons was paying 
an implicit tribute to the easy communicatJons of the Empire when 
he extolled the unity of the Catholic Church throughout the 
Hellenic world. 'Having received this gospel and this faith', he 
writes* 'the Church* in spite of her dispcisaJ throughout the World, 
preseiTi'es these treasures as meticulously as if she were living 
under one single^ roof/ Two hundred years later again» a dis¬ 
gruntled pagan historian ^ Ammianus Marcellinus* complains that 
"crowds of prelates made use of the public post-horses for rushing 
to and fro on the business of these “synods'^ as they call them\ 

Our Bun'cy^ has brought to light so many cases in which a 
^*stem of communicatjons has been turned to account by un¬ 
intended beneficiaries that w e may regard this tendency as illustrat¬ 
ing an historical Mawr'; and in a.d. 1952 this conclusion raised a 
momentous question about the future of the Westernizing world 
in which the writer of this Study and his contemporaries were 
living. 

By the year a.d, 1952 the initiadve and skill of Western Man 
had been engaged for some four and a half centuries in knitting 
together the w^hole habitable and traversable surface of the planet 
by a system of communications, operated by a technique which 
was constantly accelerating its pace. The w^oodep caravels and 
galleons* rigged for sailing in the eye of the wind, which had 
enabled the pioneer mariners of Modem Western Europe to make 
themselves masters of all the oceans* had given way to mechanically 
propelled iron ships of relatively gigantic size - 'dirt tracks" tiav'elled 
by six-horse coaches had been replaced by macadambed and 
concrete-floored roads travelled by automobiles ; railways had com¬ 
peted wdth roads, and aircraft with all land-borne and water-borne 
conveyarices. Concurrently^ means of communication which did 
not require the physical transportation of human bodies had been 
conjured up and put into operation, in the shape of telegraphs, 
telephones, and wireless transmission—visual a$ well as auditory 
—by radio. Never before had so laigc an area been made so highly 
conductive to every form of human intercourse* 

These developments foreshadowed the eventual unification, on 
the political leveh of the society' in which these technplogica] por¬ 
tents had appeared. At the time of w'riting, however, the political 
prospects of the Western world w'ftrc still obscure; for,'even though 
an observer might fed certain that political unity would come about 

^ In the anginal work, qf wtijch thU li an abiidgntieni, Mr. Toynbee mrve^i 
the uaca Wide of the c<»mniunication tyttemi of t. large number of imivexul 
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iti some form sooner or later, neither the date nor the manner of it 
could yet be divined. In a world which was still partitioned poiiti- 
cally among sixty or se\'enty self^assertively sovereign parochial 
states, but which had already invented the atom bomb, it was 
manifest that political unity might be imposed by the familiar 
method of the ‘knock-out blow'; and it was also probable that, if 
peace was thus to be imposed, in this case, as it had been in so 
many others, by the arbitrary fiat of a single surviving Great 
Power, the price of unification by force, in terms of moral, psycho¬ 
logical, social, and political (not to mention material) devastation, 
would be relatively still higher than it had been in other cases of 
the same kind. At the same time it was possible that this political 
unification might be achieved by the alternative method of volun¬ 
tary co-operation. But, whatever solution might be found for this 
problem, it could be confidently predicted that the new world- 
wide network of coinmunicarions would find its historic missJon in 
the familiar ironic role of being turned to account by unintended 
beneficiaries. 

Who would draw the largest benefits in this case? Hardly the 
barbarians of the external proletariat. Though we have already 
developed, and may again develop, Neo-barbarian Attilas, rene- 
gadcs of perverted ci\'i)ization, in our midst, in the shape of Hitler 
and bis like, our world-wide s>-stem has little to fear from the 
pitiable remnants of the genuine barbarians beyond the paleA On, 
the other hand, the extant higher religions, whose domains had 
b^n linked up w-ith one another and with the dwindling tenements 
o pagan Pnimtivc had aJ ready begun to take advantage of 
their oppormm;ti^. Saint Paul, who had once ventured from the 
Uront^ to me Tiber, had been eagerly venturing forth on broader 
seas than the Mediterranean. On board a Portuguese caravel he 
had rounded ^e Cape on his second journey to India,- and, farther 
afield againj^rough ^e Straits of Malacca, on his third journey 
to China. Transhipping to a Spanish galleon, the indefatigable 
apostle had crossed the Atlantic from Cadiz to Vera Cruz, and the 
Pacific from Acapulco to the Philippines. Nor had W'estem Chris- 
tianity been the only living religion to take advantage of W^cstern 
communications. Eastern Orthodox Christianity', in the train of 

■ The Mau Mail in Kenya uilEht b« reoaidcd m the mest «>n 

protest of ^ iatter at the mwnerC of writing. XJ,.' 

W«Krti CluiitiAii imuiord ts the ucami- sk. * 

Western ChibtiaA miaainn* by U “=^i ™ *>it«ci«h-DeiWUfy 
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Cos$ack pioneers equipped with Western fire-annSj had been 
making the long trek from the River Kama to the Sea of Okhotsk. 
In nineteenth-century Africa, while SaJnt Paul, in the guise of the 
Scottish medical missionary David Livingstone, was preaching 
the gospel, healing the sick, and discovering lakes and waterfaJk^ 
Islam was also on the move. It ^vas not inconceivable that the 
Mahay ana might one day recollect its marvellous journey over a 
succession of royal roads from Magadha to Loyang and, in the 
strength of this buoyant memory, might turn such Western inven¬ 
tions as the aeroplane and the radio to as good account for its own 
work of preaching salvation as it had once turned the Chinese 
invention of the printing press. 

The issues raised by this sumulatioit of mi$siorhary activities on 
a world-wide range were not just those of ecclesiastical geo¬ 
politics, The entiy of established higher religions into new mis¬ 
sionary fields brought up the question w^hether the eternal essence 
of a religion could be distinguished from its ephemeral accidents. 
The encounters of the religions with one another brought up the 
question w^hether, in the long run, they could live and let live side 
by side or whether one of them would supersede the rest. 

The ideal of religious eclecticism had appealed to certain rulers 
of universal states—an Alexander Severus and an Akbar—who 
had happened to combine a sophisticated mind with a tender 
heart, and their experiments had proved entirely barren of result. 
A different ideal had inspired the pioneer Jesuit missionaries—a 
Francis Xavier and a Matteo Ricci—who were the first apostles of 
any religion to grasp the opportunities offered by the Modem 
Western technician's conquest of the high seas. These audacious 
spiritual pathfinders aspired to capti\^te for Christianity the Hindu 
and Far Eastern w^rlds^ as Saint Paul and his successors had cap¬ 
tivated the Hellenic world in their time; but—being endowed 
with an intellectual insight that matched their heroic faith—they 
did not fail to see that their enterprise could not succeed without 
fulfilling one exacting condition, and they did not shrink from 
accepting the consequeitces. They perceived that a njissionary 
must convey his message in terms—intellectual, aesthetic^ and 
emotional—that would appeal to his prospective converts. The 
more revolutionary the message in its essence, the more important 
it j^'ould be to clothe it in a familiar and congenial presentation. 
But this would require that the message should be stripped of 
the incompatible clothing in wKich the missionariers themselves 
happened to have inherited it from their own cultural traditioni 
and that, in turn, w'ould demand of the missionaries that they 
should assume the responsibilitj' of determining what was essence 
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and ^’hai was accident in the traditional presentation of their 
religion. 

policy was that, in removing a stumbling-block 
from the path of the non-Christian societies that he setting out 
to conveitp the inissionajy would be placing another stumbllng- 
block before the feet of his co-rdigionist$; and on this rock the 
Early Modern Jesuit missions in India and China suffered ship- 
V|Tcck. They were the victims of jealousy on the part of rival mis- 
aionanea and of conaervatiam at the Vatican. And yet this mieht 
prove to be not the end of the story. 

If the local swaddling-clothes in which Christianity had been 
wrapped when it came into the world in Palestine had not been 
masterfully removed by Paul of Tarsus, the Christian artists of the 
Catacombs at Rome and the Christian philosophers of the divinity 
^hool at Alexandria would never have had their chance of present- 
mg the es^ce of Christianity in terms of Greek vision and thought 
and mereoy paving the way for the conversion of the Hellenic 
world. And, jf, m die twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
Ongen s and Augustine's Christianity could not divest itself of 
trappings acquired at those successive Syriac, Hellenic, and 
utem posting-stations at W'hich it had once paused on its his¬ 
toric journey, it would not be able to take advantage of the world¬ 
wide oppormiuty ^cned up for eveiy living higher religion at the 
time of writing, A higher religion that allows itself to become 
jed in the wool with the imprint of a temporary cultural environ- 
m^t co^er^ itself to become stationary and earth-bound. 

But if Christianity were, after all. to take the other path, it mighl 
repeat m a latter-day OiAou^^ what it had once achieved in At 
Komsn Empire. In the spiritual commerce that had been served 
by Roman ineaM of communication, Christianity had drawn out 

“‘her higher religions and philosophies 
w^h it had thus encountered, the heart of what had^en b«t In 

together by the many inven- 
^‘"duism and the Mahiylna 
^ht ^e no fruitful contributions than Isis-worship and 

Christian insight and practice. 

Wwtern world tw. Caesar’s empire were to rise and 
1 f™, always had collapsed or decayed after a run of 

Paring into the future in 
A.D. 1953 could irnagine Christianity then being left as the heir of 
all ^e philosophic from Ikhnaton's to Hegel’s and of ail the 

^ the ever-latent worship of a Mother 
and her Son, who had started their travels along the Kind’s Hieh- 
way under the names of Ishtar and Tammua. ^ ® 
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Garrbans md Colomes 

Plantations of byal auppoirters of the impenal —who may 

he soldim on active scrvicop militiamen, discharged veterans, or 
civilians—are an integral part of any imperial system of com¬ 
munications, The presence, proweas, and vigilance of these human 
watchdogs provide the indispensable security without which roads^ 
bridges, and the like would be of no use to the imperial authorities. 
The frontier posts are part of the same system, for frontier lines 
are always abo lateral highways. But, besides planting garrisons 
for purposes of police or defence, a universal state may be moved 
to plant colonics for the more constructive purpose of repairing 
ravages inflicted by the devastating struggle for povk'er during the 
anterior Time of Troubles. 

It this that was in Caesar's mind when he planted self- 
governing colonies of Roman citizens on the desolate sites of 
Capua, Carthage, and Corinth, In the course of the foregoing 
struggle for suivrival between the parochial states of the Hellenic 
world, the Roman Government of the day had deliberately made 
an ejcample of Capua for her treacherous secession to Hannibal^ 
and of Carthage for the crime of having almost defeated Rome 
herself, while Corinth had been arbitrarily singled out for the 
same treatment among the members of the Achaean League. 
Under the pre-Caesarian republican regime the conservative party 
had been stubbornly opposed to the restoration of these three 
famous cities, not so much from fear as from sheer ’^rindictiveness, 
and the long-drawn-out controversy over their treatment became 
in due course the symbol of a wader issue. Was the rmson d'itre of 
Roman mle the selfish interest of the particular state which had 
established it, or did the Empire exist for the common weal of the 
Hellenic w'orld of w'hich it had become the political embodiment? 
Caesar’s victo^- over tlie Senate was a rictory for the more liberal, 
humane, and imaginative view. 

This striking difference of moral character between the regime 
vrhich Caesar inaugurated and that w^hich he superseded was not 
a peculiar feature of Hellenic history', A similar change of atdtude 
towards the use and abuse of powder had accompanied the transi¬ 
tion from a Time of Troubles to a universal state in the histories 
of other civilizations; but, though this historical "law" may be 
discernible, it is subject to many exceptions. On the one hand we 
find I'imes of Troubles generating not only uprooted and em¬ 
bittered proletariats but also colonizing enterprises on a grand 
scale—as exemplified by the host of Greek citj^-states planted far 
and wide over the former domain of the Achaemenian Empire by 
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Alexander the Great. Conversely, the chan^ of heart on the part 
of the dominant minority, which should be the psychological 
counterpart of the establishment of a universal state, is seldom so 
steadfast that it does not occasionally relapse into the brutal prac¬ 
tices of the foregoing Time of Troubles. The Neo-Babylonian 
Empire, which stood on the whole for a moral revolt of the interior 
of the Babylonic world a^inst the brutality of its Assyrian march- 
men, lapsed into uprooting Judah, much as AssyTia had uprooted 
Israel, It might be fanciful to claim a moral superiority for Babylon 
over Nineveh in this regar^ on the score that Babylon’s Judaic 
exiles were ^llo^ed to survive until Babylonia Acha^iticnian. sue- 
cessor aent home again, whereas Nineveh's victims, 'the 
Lost Ten Tribes * were liquidated and lost forever^ except in the 
imaginationa of British Israelites, 

None the less, and In spite of exceptions, it remain& broadly true 
that a relatively constructive and humane policy of colonixatiQO h 
one of the of umversal states. 

\\e have drawn a distinction between garrisons with a militafv 
or police purpose and colonies with a social or cultural purpose, 
but in the long run the distinction is one of purpose only and not 
of con^quence. The instaEIation of standing military garrisons 
along the frontiers and in the interior of a universal state bv the 
cmpu-^buiJders can hardly fail to bring civilian settlement jn its 
train. The Roman legionaries, though debarred from contracting 
legal maprages during their term of active service, w^ere permitted 
in practice to enter into permanent marital relations with con- 
cu ines and to bring up families; and after their discharge they 
were able to convert a concubinate into legal marriage and Icgiu- 
mize thetr ^ildrcn. The Arab military muJiajirith were actually 
allowed to bring their tsives and children with them into the 
cantonments m w^hich ^rtled. Thus Roman and Arab 
garrisons bKame the nuclei of civilian settlements, and the same 
rnust have been true of imperial garrison posts in all empires at 
aJ] times. ^ 

But, besides ariamg as undesigned by-products of military estab- 
^hments, cmli^ colonies were also planted as ends In themselves, 
for cjcample, Ac north-east Anatolian districts in which the 
Achaememdae had granted appanages to Persian barons were 
colonized by the Osmanlis with Albanian converts to Islam In 
commercia centres in the heart of their dominions the ’Osmanlis 
settled Lilian commurnties of refugee Sephardi Je>^^ from Spain 
and Poifcgal. A long Lst could \k cited of colonies founded by 
Koman Emperors as centres of civili2ation (Latinization or Hel- 
leniaatjon as the case might be) in the more backward regions of 
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their empife. One example out of many is Adrianoplc, the name 
of which to this day recalb the effort of a great Emperor of the 
second century' to debarbarize the traditionaJly barbarous Thra¬ 
cians, The same poliqr pursued by the Spanish empire- 
builders in Central and South America, These Spanish colonial 
city-states serv'cd a$ ceils of an intrusive alien regimens administra¬ 
tive and judicial o^anizaiioui and, like their Hellenic prototyT>eSp 
they were economically parasitic, 

“In the Anglo-American colonics the towns grew np to meet the 
needs of the Lnhabitants of the oountiy: in the Spanish colonics the 
population of the country grew up to meet the neetb of the towns. The 
primary'object of the English colonist was generally to Jive on the land 
and derive his support from its cultivation; the primary plan of the 
Spaniard was to live in town and derive his support from the Indians 
or Negroes at work on plantations or in the mines, , . , Owing to the 
presence of aboriginal labour to exploit in fields and mines, the rural 
population remained almost entirely Indian,' 

A type of internal colonisation which is apt to become prominent 
m the last phase of the history of a universal state is the pJanlation 
of barbarian husbandmen on lands that have come to be dc^ 
populated cither as the result of raids perpetrated by these bar¬ 
barians themselves or as the result of some social sickness native 
to the decaying empire, A claasio example is presented in the pic¬ 
ture of a post-Diocietianic Roman Empire in the Notitia Digni- 
latujn^ which records the presence of a number of Germian and 
Sarmatian corporate settlements on Roman soil in Gauh Italy^ and 
the Danubian, provinces. The technical term by which these 
barbarian settlers Avere known, is derived from a VVest German 
word denoting semi-servile resident aliens; and we may infer that 
they w'ere descendants of defeated barbarian adversaries who had 
been rewarded or punished for past acts of aggression by being 
coerced or coaxed into becoming peaceful cultivators of the Pro¬ 
mised Land which they had fonnerly devastated as raiders. They 
were cautiously planted in the interior and not in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the frontieri 

A survey of the garrisons and colonies established by the rulers 
of universal states, and a consideration of the arbitrary' transferences 
of population that they involve, suggests that these institutions, 
whatever their merits in other contexts, must have intensified the 
process of pammixia and proletarianization, w'hich wc have already 
seen to be characteristic of Times of Troubles and universal states 

, * Hadnjr, C. H, i sp^msk Empire en America {New York 1947, Oiford 

t-nivemly Prwa), pp, 160 md IJ?, 
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alike. Permanent militarv^ garrisons installed on frontiers become 
‘melting-pots" in which the dominant minority fuses itself with 
both the external and the Internal proletariat. The wardens of the 
marches and the opposing barbarian, war-bands ten dp vvith the 
pas^e of time, to become assimilated to one another, first in 
military technique and eventually also in culture. But, long before 
the dominant minority has been barbarized by contact on the 
frontier with the external proletariat, it will have been vulgarized 
by fraternization with the internal proletariat. For empire-builders 
seldom preserve either sufficient manpower or sufficient zest for 
the profession of arms to contemplate holding and defending their 
empire unaided. Their first recourse is to reinforce their armies by 
drawing recruits from subject peoples who have not lost their 
martial virtues. At a later stage they proceed to draw^ upon the 
barbarians beyond the pale as well. 

For w'hoae benefit does this process of pammixia and pro¬ 
letarianization chiefly operate? The most conspicuous beneficiaries 
are obviously the external proletariat; for the education w'hich the 
barbarians acquire from the military outposts of a civilizatiott—^ 
first as adversaries and later as mercenaries—enables them, when 
the empire collapseSp to swoop across the fallen barrier and carve 
Out $ucccssor-3tatcs for themselves; but we have already dw*elt on 
the ephemeral character of these 'heroic age^ achievements. The 
ultimate beneficiaries from the organized redistribution and inter- 
mixmrc of populations in the Roman and the Arab empires were 
Christianity in the one case and Islam in the other+ 

The military cantonments and frontier garrisons of the Umayyad 
Caliphate manifestly served Islam as invaluable points d^appui in 
that extraordinary' deployment of latent spiritual forces by w^hich 
Islam transfigured itself, and thereby transformed its mission, in 
the course of six centuries. In the seventh century of the Christian 
Era Islam had burst out of Arabia as the distinctive sectarian creed 
of one of the barbarian war-bands that were carving out successor- 
states for themselves in provinces of the Roman Empire. By the 
thirteenth century it had become a universal church providing 
shelter for sheep left without their familiar shepherds through the 
collapse of the Abbasid Caliphate at the dissolution of the Syriac 
civilization. 

^^hat was the secret of Islam s power to survive the death of its 
fourider, the dowmfaU of the primitive Arab empire-builders^ the 
decline of the Arabs" Iranian supplanters, the overthrow of the 
Abbasid Caliphate, and the collapse of the barbarian successor- 
states that established themselves for their brief day on the Cali- 
phate’s mins? The explanation was to be found in the spiritual 
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experience of the converts to Islam among the non-Amb subjects 
of the Caliphate in the Umayyad Age, Islamp which they had 
originally adopted mainly for reasons of social self-interest, struck 
roots in their h^rts, and was taken by them more seriously than 
by the Arabs themselves. A religion which thus succeeded in 
winning loyalty in virtue of its intrinsic merits ^v-as not doomed to 
stand or fall with the political re^m^ which had successively 
sought to exploit it for non-religious purposes. This spiritual 
triumph was the more remarkable considering that such exploita¬ 
tion for political ends had proved fatal to other higher religions 
and that Islam had thus been placed in jeopardy not only by its 
founder's successors but by Muhammad himself^ when he had 
migrated from Mecca to Medina and had become a brilliantly suc¬ 
cessful statesman instead of remaining a conspicuously unsucccsshil 
prophet. In this tour de fprte of surviving the peril to which it had 
been exposed, through the tragic irony of history, by its own 
founder, Islam had borne witnss, through the ages* to the spiritual 
value of the religious message which Muhammad had brought to 
Mankind, 

Thus in the historj' of the Caliphate the carefully considered 
policy of the empire-builders in planting garrisons and colonies 
and regulating the transfer and intermingling of populations had 
the unintend^ and unexpected effect of expediting the career of 
a higher religion; and corresponding effects were produced by the 
same cause in the history of the Roman Empire. 

In the first three centuries of the Roman Empire the most can- 
spicuously active conductors of religious influences were the mili¬ 
tary garrisons along the frontiers^ and the religions that were 
propagated the most rapidly along these channels were the 
Hellenizcd Hittitc worship of the "luppiteri of Dolichf and the 
Hellenized Syriac worship of the originally Iranian divinity 
Mithras. We can follow the transmission of these two religions 
from the Roman garrisons on the Euphrates to those on the 
Danube, on the German /imw, on the Rhine, and on the Wall m 
Britain, and the spectacle recalls the contemporary joumq^ that 
the Mahay™^ in the last stage of its long trek from Hindustan 
round the wxstem flank of the Tibetan Phleau, was making from 
the shores of the Tarim Basin to the shores of the Pacific along the 
chain of garrisons guarding the frontier of a Sinic universal state 
over against the Nomads of the Eurasian Steppe* In the next 
chapter of the story the Mahayina succeeded in penetrating from 
the north-weslem marches of the Sinic world into the interior and 
thereby becoming the universal church of the Sinic interna] pro¬ 
letariat, and eventually one of the four principal higher religions 
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of a lattor-day Westernkmg world. The destinies of Mithraisra 
and of the worship of luppitcr Dotichenus were more modest. 
Bound up. as they had come to be, with the fortunes of the Roman 
Imperial Army, these two military religions never recovered from 
the blow dalt them by the army’s temporary collapse in the middle 
of the third century of the Christian Era; and, as far as they had 
My permanent historical significance, it was as forerunners of 
Christianity and as tributaries to the ever-growing stream of 
religion tra^tioit fed by the confluence of many waters in the 
bed which ChnstiMity dug for itself as it poured over the Roman 
Empire along a different channel. 

While luppLter DolichSmis and Mithras used the frontier 
pmsqns as thdr stepping-stones in their north-westward march 
rom t e iiph rates to the Tyne, Saint Paul made a corresponding 
use of colonies plMted by Caesar and Augustus in the interior of 
the bmpire. On his first misaionary journey he sowed seeds of 
Christianity m the Roman colonics of Antioch-in-Pisidia and 
Lystra; on his second in the Roman colonics of Troas, Philippi, 
Md Corinth. He was, of course, far from confining himself to such 
colonics, for ei^ple he established himself for two years in the 
ancient Hellemc city of Ephesus. Corinth, howc^-er, where he 
months, played an important part in the life of 
he Church in the post-Ap«toUc Age. and we may conjecture that 
me prominence of the Christian community here was partly due 

iLl’t f" c^racter of the settlement of Roman freedmen 

that had been planted there by Caesar. 

most signal example, hoivever, of a Roman colony being 
turned to Christian account la not Corinth but Lyons; for the 

not come to a 

nf D "'i^ m metropolis, nor cease with the death 

'n ««fully chosen site in the 

angle formed by the confluence of the Rhone and the sUne, Lue- 

0”““” not only in name but in fact; and this 

citizens of genuinely Italian origin on the 
threshed of the v«t tracts of Gallic territory that had been added 
Caesar s conquests had been designed to radiate 
^^’'sGaJlia Comata, as it had been radiated 
through a Gallia Topta by the older Roman colony of 
Narbonne. Lugdunum was the seat of the only Roman earrison 
between Rome itsdf and the Rhine. Moreover, it tvas not only the 

GaZS2 uTu into Jhieh 

Galha Comaia had been divided; it was also the official me^sdne 

place of the Conned of the Three Gauls*, where the representa- 

ti\es of sixty or more cantons assembled periodically r^nd the 
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Altar of Augustus erected here by Drusus m 12 b.c. In fact. Lug- 
dunum had been deliberately called into existence to serve unpor- 
tant imperial purposes. Yel by a.p. 177 this Roman colony had 
come to harbour a Christian community of sufficient vitality to 
provoke a massacre; and here^ as eke where* the blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the Church. For it was as bishop of Lug- 
dunum during the immediately following quarter of a century that 
Irenaeus—a Greek man of leiterg* possibly of Syrian origin— 
worked out the earliest systematic presentation of Catholic Chrk- 
tian theology, 

Chri&tianity in the Roman Empire, Islam in the Caliphate^, and 
the Mahay ana in the Sinic universal state each took advantage of 
the garrisons and colonies established by secular empire-builders 
for their own purposes; yet these unintended religious consequences 
of Orderly redistributions of population were not so signal as those 
of Nebuchadnezzar's relapse into Assyrian methods of barbarism; 
for, in carrying Judah away captive, the Neo-Babylonian war-lord 
did not merely foster the process of an existing higher religion 
but virtually called a new one into existence. 

Prot^mces 

Like the garrisons and colonies which the builders of universal 
states distribute over their dominions, the provinces into which 
they carve these dominions up have two distinct functions: the 
preservation of the universal state itself and the preservation of 
the ^iety for whose body social a universal state provides the 
polirical framework. The histories of the Roman Empire and of the 
British Raj in India could be adduced to ihow that the tivo main 
alternative functtpris of the political organization of a universal 
Slate are to maintain the supremacy of the empire-building Powder 
^d to fill a politica] vacuum arising in the body social of the dis¬ 
integrating society through the destruction or collapse of its former 
parochial states. 

The extent to which the founders of a universal state arc tempted 
to resort to the devices of annexation and direct administration as 
measures of insurance against the danger of a resurgence of 
defeated rivals depends, no doubt* on the degree of the loyalty and 
regret that the abolished parochial states continue to evoke in the 
minds of their own former masters and subjects; and this, in turn, 
depends on the pace of the conquest and on the antecedent history 
of the society in whose domain the universal state has established 
Itself, Victorious empire-builders have most reason to fear a violent 
undoing of their wTork when they have ^tablished their rule at one 
sirokcp and when they have imposed it on a world of parochial 
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states long accustomed to enjoy and abuse a status of soveiejgn 
mdependence, 

^ In the Sinic world, for example, effective political unity vi'as 
imposed for the first time by the empire-building state of Ts’in 
within a period of no more than ten years (230^221 B.c,). Within 
that brief span of time King Cheng of Ts'in overthrew the six 
omcr tiU then sumvmg kingdoms and thereby became the founder 
of a Sinic universal state, with the title of Ts’in She f Jvi’ang-t!. 
But he could not with equal rapidity extinguish the political self- 
consciousn^ of the former ruling elements, and the problem 
consequently confrondng him has been dramatized by the his¬ 
torian Sse-ma Ts ien in the form of a tournament of set speeches 
m the^lm^nal Council, By whatever processes the issue may have 
een fought out, it is certain that the radical policy prevailed and 
at m 221 B.c, Ts^ in She Hwang-ti decided in favour of redistribut¬ 
ing the whole territory of his newly esublished universal state into 
thirty-six military commands. 

In ^king this dr^tic step the Emperor was applying to the six 
parwhial states which he had conquered the miJitaristic and non- 
fcu^l system that had also prevailed for a hundred years already 
m his own state of Ts’in. But the conquered states could hardly 
have been expected to like it, for Ts’in She Hwang-ti was a 
representative of that familiar figure in the histories of the estab-: 
h^ments of umversal states, a conquering marchman, and the 
ing c a^^m the conquered states regarded him much as fourth- 
wntury citizens of the Greek city-stat« regarded the Kings of 
Maccdon—that is as being little better than a ‘barbarian’. The 
peop es of the t^lmral centre of the Sinic world were naturally 
pre isp(»ed to idolize a culture of which they themselves were the 
u latterly been encouraged in this 

, j j. ^ of the Confucian school, w'hose founder 

adored the swial sickness from which the Sinic society had 
suffenng as being due to a n^lect of the traditional rite and 
p ices, an d prescribed as a sovereign remedy a return to 
»c supposed s^ial and moral order of the early Sinic Feudal Age* 
half-imaginary past had made little impres- 
sion on the rulers and people of Ts’in, and the sudden imposiUon 
of the institutions of this uncultivated march-state roused^violent 

ralce^fimh^p’ ®he Hwang-ti’s only response was to 

UKe turther repressive mtasures. 

uivited an explosion, and the Emperor’s death in 
310 H*c, was followed by a general revolt resultingin the capture 

Pang, yet this victory of a violent reaction against the revoluUonary 
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work of the founder of the Sinic universal state did not, after allp 
result in a restoration of the anaen regime, Liu Pang was not a 
member of the dispossessed feudal nobility but a peasant, and he 
sueceeded in founding an enduring regime because he did not 
attempt to re-establish either the arnachronistio feudal order or 
Ts'in She Hwang-ti"s revolutionary substitute for it. Hia policy 
was to feel his weLy gradually towards his predecessor's Caesarian 
goal through an Augustan semblance of compromise. 

In the short interval between the collapse of the Tshn Power in 
207 B.c. and the general recognition of Liu Pang as sole master of 
the Sinic world in 202 B.c. the experiment of attempting to restore 
the anden regime was tried by another rebel leader, Hsiang Yu, 
and proved un-workable. When, after this failure, Liu Pang made 
himself sole master of the Sinic world, his first act was to confer 
fiefs on his most deserving lieutenants, and he even left undisturbed 
such fief-holders of Hsiang Yu"s regime as had managed to come 
to terms with him. But, one by one, the enfoofed generals were 
degraded and put to deatli, while other fief-holders were frequently 
transferred from one fief to another and were readily deposed 
without being given a chance of establishing any dangerously close 
relations with their temporax)' subjects. Meanwhile Liu Pang had 
taken effective measures for mairitaining and increasing the pre¬ 
ponderance of the Imperial Power. In the upshot, Tshn She 
Hwang-d's ideal of a universal state controlled from the centre 
through a hierarchy of artificially mapped out units of local ad¬ 
ministration was translated into facti once again, within a hundred 
years of Ts^'in She Hwang-ti“s death; and this time the achievement 
was definidve, because the Fabian statesmanship of Liu Pang and 
hi$ &ucces$ors had given the Imperial Government time to create 
the human instrument for lack of which the first Ts'in emperor's 
grandiose design had come to griefi 

^ A centralized government cannot be operated without a profes¬ 
sional civil service, and the Han Dynasty, of which Liu Pang was 
the founder, succeeded in building up an efficient and acceptable 
civil service by entering into an alliance w^ith the Confucian school 
of philosophy and weaning the Confucian philosophers from their 
former alliance w^ith the old narrow mibtary aristocracy of birth 
by opening the public service to a new and broader ba^d aris¬ 
tocracy of cultural meri: as measured by proficiency in the Con* 
fucian lore. The transition was made so gradually and was managed 
so skilfully that the new' aristocracy inherited the old aristocracy's 
historic appellation —chutt £ze —without any overt recognition that 
a momentous social and political revolution was taking place. 

Measured by the durability of his achievement^ the founder of 
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the Haa Dynasty may be accounted the greatest of all those states¬ 
men whose careei^ have inaugurated a universal aute. A Western 
worlds familiar with the similar but less remarkable achievement 
of the Roman Augustus* is, apart from its specialists in Sinic his¬ 
tory, barely aware of Liu Pang's historic existence. The historians 
of an oecumenic^ society of some future age, with historic roots 
m all the civilizatidns of the past* will presumably display a better 
sense of proportion. 

Having cx^ined the significance of provincial organization in 
the Smic universal state* we have no space to consider other 
examples. We pass at once to consider the services unconsciously 
rendered by such provincial organizations to those for whose 

cnent they were not primarily designed* and here again we will 
limit ourselves to a single example, by recalling how the Christian 
Church turned tq its own account the provincial organization of 
the Roman Empire, 

In building up its body ecclesiasticp the Church availed itself of 

e oty states that were the cells of the Hellenic body social and 
the Rof^ body politic, and* as the traditions of the Hdlenie 
civili^tion gradually died out, a city came to mean a town that 
was the seat of a Christian bishop^ instead of meaning a town 
possessing institutions of civil self-government and chartered as a 
municipality of the Roman Commonwealth, A local bishop whose 
see was the centre of a Diocletianic Roman province came to be 
recognized by the other bishops of the same province as their 
superior. Such metropolitans or archbishops, in their turn* acknow¬ 
ledged as their primate the bishop w^hosc see was the administrative 
centre of one of those groups of provinces w hich in the Dio¬ 
cletianic system were called dioceses—a w'ord which the Church 
took over, but applied to the jurisdiction of asinglc bishop. Bishops, 
melrDpolitans, and primates alike paid allegiance to regional 
patnarchs who corresponded hierarchically to the Diocletianic 
praetorian prefects, Ihe Diocletianic prefecture of the Ea$t wa^ 
Evenlually divided between the four patriarchates of Alexandria* 
Jerusalem* Antioch, and CodsuminopJe, w'hile the other three 
prefeirtur^ were combined in the single vast but much more thirdv 
popukted patriarchate of Rome. 

This territorial organization of the Christian Church was not 
called into existence by any emperor; it was built up by the Church 
i^elf m days when the Church an officially unrecognized and 
fitfully pei^cuted institution. In virtue of this original Indepen¬ 
dence of the secular regime whose provincial organization it had 

. Englaric! Unxi] quite modtm Citi« were 

CBthtdr^ Clllci': otl)«r tDHTU uen‘boruuBlili'. 
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adapted to its own purposes, the structure could survive the break¬ 
down of its secular counterpart. In Gaul, where a tottering imperial 
r^me had sought to rehabilitate itself on a novel basis of local 
support by instituting [Kriodic regional congresses of notables, the 
Church, after the Empire had faded out of ejdstence, took its cue 
from this secular precedent by convening regional congresses of 
bishops. 

On the medieval ecclesiastical map of France, for example, an 
historian could discern in the mosaic of bishoprics the boundaries 
of the citj’-states of Gallia Togata and the can tons of Gallia Comata, 
while the archbishoprics preserved the outlines of the Diocletianic 
subdivisions of the four Augustan provinces, Narbonensis, Aqui- 
tania, Lugdunensis, Belgica. Even the five patriarchates were all 
still in cxistence^four in Eastern Orthodox hands and one in 
'WMtern Catholic hands—at the time when these lines were being 
written; and, though the areas of their circumscriptions, and the 
distribution' and nationally of their ecclesiastical subjects, had 
undergone vast changes during the fifteen centuries since the 
Fourth Oecumenical Council, held at Calchedon (a.d. 451), their 
mortifying losses had been offset by gains that could never have 
been foreseen at the time when the patriarchates took shape. 

Capital Citiei 

The seats of the central governments of universal states show a 
decided tendency to change their locations in course of time. 
Empire-builders usually begin by ruling their dominions from a 
seat of government suitable to themselves: either the established 
capital of their own fatherland (e.g. Rome) or some new site, on 
the fringe of the subjugated territories, easily accessible from the 
empire-builder’s home country (e.g. Calcutta). But, as time goes 
on, the experience of imperial administration or the pressure of 
events is apt to lead either the original empire-builders or their 
successors who take their empire over after a temporary collapse, 
to adopt some new site commended by its convenience, not for the 
ori^nal ernp ire-building Power, but for the empire as a whole. 
This new beciunenical outlook will, of course, suggest different 
new locations in different circumstances. If the chief consideration 
is administrative convenience, a central site with good communica¬ 
tions is likely to be chosen. If the chief consideration is defence 
against some aggressor, the site chosen is likely to be one con¬ 
venient for the deployment of strength on the threatened frontier. 

We have seen that the founders of universal states are not always 
of the same origin. Sometimes they are representatives of a dviliaa- 
tion which is foreign to the society for whose political needs they 
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are providng. Sometimes they are barbarians who have become 
morahy alienated from the civilization towards which they gta^itate : 
m other^ words, an external proletariat. Sometimes, and indeed 
frequently, th^ are imrehmen who have vindicated their dalm to 
be members of a civihraiion by defending its borders against outer 
tertarians before turning their arms against the interior of their 
own society and endowing it with a universal state. Lastly—and 
such cases seem to be rare—they may be neither aliens nor bar¬ 
barians nor marchmen but 'metropolitans’ from the interior of the 
society in question. 

the* founded by aliens or barbarians or marchmen 

the capital wil tend to move from the frontier towards the centre 
last-nam^ case it may be held to the frontier by the 
fact Aat the marchmen have st.II to perform their original function. 

iari W 'metropolitans’ the capital will 

Lover^ ^ aggressioti from a particular quarter becomes the 

concern. We must now offer illustra- 

sr<j '>» “■* "ii"- 

I.„n r' in Ma is a conspicuous essmple of empire- 

there to tr^de with the inhabitants long before they ever cireamt 
of ruling thei^ die English established trading bases at Bombay 

first poS 

Sal^Z^ . happened to cStablish 

S cu„a “'I" hinterland of 

comparable acquisi- 

mom aTun? cl' «mamed the capital of British In<ha for 
under /'if” bringing all India 

Generaf T^ conceived by Wellesley (Governor- 

^enerai a.D. 1798-1805), and more than fifty ycara after that 

rpS^f;" “rf -•» “--i-n. b„. u.?^ovSp“S 

from Calcutta to Dfl?: Indian central government 

incM^g ,hc l»ci„s of both 

Delhi WK. of course, not only a natural site; it was also an his 
British example they ^ght have estihr^i 7 .i the 
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tion df thcit history would explain. Delhi was not their first c^pitaJ^ 
but its predecessor* Agra* was a similarJy central site. 

If we take a glance at Spanish America we find that the emplre- 
bufiders in Central America made their capital once and for all at 
Tenochtitlari (Mexico City )—^ * Delhi*—n^lectmg the possible 
claims of their port of entry, Vera Cim—a Calcutta*. In Peru they 
pursued the apposite course, making their capital on the coast at 
Lima in preference to Cu^co^ the old capital of the Incas on the 
inland plateau. The explanation is no doubt to be found in the 
fact that the Pacific coastlands of Peru were rich and important^ 
whereas the Atlantic coastlands of Mexico were not 

The ^OsmanliSj the aliens who provided a universal state for the 
Eastern Orthodox Christian scx:iety, put up with a succession of 
makeshift capitalSp fir^t in Asia and then in Europe* until they had 
secured the peerless site of thdr Byzantine predecessors. 

When the Mongol Khaqan Qubilay (reigned A.t). 1259-94) 
achieved the conquest of the whole continental domain of the Far 
Eastern society he shifted his capital from Mongolian Qaraqorutn 
to Chinese Peking. But* though Qubiliy's head dictated this move, 
his heart remained homesick for his ancestral pasture, and the 
semi-Sinified Mongol statesman indulged his unregencrate Nomad 
feelings by building himself a subsidiary residence at Chung-tu, 
a point on the south-eastern rim of the Mongolian Plateau, where 
the Steppe approached nearest to the new imperial city. But Peking 
remained the centre of government* and Chung-^tu a holiday resort, 
though business had doubtless to be transacted there also some¬ 
times. 

*In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasuie-dome decreed 

Perhaps wc might equate Chung-tu with Simla^ for* if Qubilly 
sighed for his Steppe* British Viceroys certainly sighed dor a 
temperate clime. We might even equate Chung-tu with Balmorak 
for Queen Victorians heart was as obviously in the Highlands as 
Qubilay's was in the Steppe. We might go farther and imagine a 
luneteenth-century Chinese traveller describing the charms of 
Balmoral with an enthusiasm sufficient to inspire a twenty-fifth- 
century Chinese poet to enshrine Queen Victoria and her 'stately 
pleasure-dome' in a magical fragment of Chinese verse. 

Scleucus Nicator,. founder of one of the successor-states of the 
vast and ephemeral empire of Alexander the Great* famishes a case 
of an empire-builder who was in two minds as to the location of his 
capital city* because he ivas in two minds as to the direction of his 
imperial ambitions. To begin withp he set Kts heart on winning* 
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Babylonian province of the former 
ri^ht hJnE of established a capital, Seleucia, on the 

Tigris at the jwmt where it comes nearest to the 
f «c1?S;.T^h admirably chosen, and Seleucia remained 

ihfiffive Important centre of Hellenic culture for more 

<iirr-pracf. 1 following. Its founder^ however, led astray by 

farthj^ ^spefise of rival Macedonian generals 

^^1 principal capital at Antioch in Syria, 

menty miles from the mouth of the Orontea,' The result was that 

r Ptolemies of 

SifkMnn’ / the eastern Mediterranean and lost 

an t dommions to the Parthians. 

e above examples are taken from empires founded by 

thrSSSrn'f We now pL on to considei 

“xhTli t founded by barbarians, 

vided the Svrtar barbarians, w'hose conquests pro- 

^Sae^enfa^i universal state in the form of the 

dirhSt^ Df iS m barren, and remote from 

w£cb HeSdoS^intercourse According to the story with 

the Persian 1 Empire, deprecated a suggestion that 

toe JJratan ^[wple, now that they had become mas^tcrs of the 

h “ “"'jhon«Sd";di;,i: 

god . o,y ,„d »t h»*o ilmdy usod i< i„ M ^rp“« of to 
w™"'3' ■>' condition, for rtimulnt- 

his Median f L - Cyrus the Great overthrew 

to torcd hi. „f g™ ,™m 

S«5«S“S^S 

ceremony and sentiment,Ld fSbusincs^ oumo^ «’ 
convenience centred the affairs of iho PVT***®^ 8^™phical 
capital of its lowland Babylon, the 

W'essthepert of Andi^rF^^jSel^da'a*^ ^to 
Ap«Uc., Sdiie, r.ul «i „i, for ^ 
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When the universaJ state that had been origirtally provided for 
the Syriac world by Persian empire-builders from the Iranian 
Plateau was eventually reconstitutedi after nearly a thousand years 
of Hellenic intrusion, by Hijm barbarians from the rim of the 
Arabian Plateau, history repeated itself with emphasis. Thanks to 
the intuitJon of the discordant oligarchs of an oasis state in the 
Hija£, who had invited the rejected prophet of a rival community 
at Mecca to make himself at home with them and try his hand at 
being their leader, in the hope that he would bring them the con¬ 
cord which they had failed to attain by themselves, Yathrib became^ 
within thirty years of the Hijrah (Hegira), the capital of an empire 
embracing not only the former Roman dominions in Syria and 
Egypt but the entire domain of the former Sasanian Empire* 
Yathrib's title to remain the seat of government lay in the fact that 
this remote oasis state was the nucleus out of w'hich the Muslim 
Arab World Empire had burgeoned with a rapidity strongly sug¬ 
gestive of divine intervention, and it was hallow^ed as Madinat-an- 
Kablj *the City of the Prophet', Medina remained the capital of 
the Caliphate dejure^ at any rate until the foundation of Baghdad 
by the "Abba$id Cahpli Mansur in a.d. 792, but, more than a 
hundred years before that date, the Umayj^ad Caliphs had shifted 
the capitd d!^ facto to Damascus. 

We now pa$s to cases of universal stales created by marchmen. 
In the long history of the Egyptiac civilization^ political unity was 
conferred, or impend, on the aocletj' no less than three times over 
by marchmen from the upper reaches of the Lower Nile^ and on 
each occasion the aggrandkemciit of a march into a universal state 
was follow^ed (though, on the third occasion, not immediately) by 
the transfer of the capital from an up-river site, Thebes (Luxor) 
or its equivalent, to a site more easily accessible for the main 
body of the population: to Memphis (Cairo) or its equivalent on 
the first tw'o occasions, and on the third occasion to a frontier 
fortress near the militarily exposed north-eastern corner of the 
Nile Delta. 

In Hellenic history the fortunes bf Rome are reminiBcent of those 
of Egyptiac Thebes. Rome won her spurs by taking over from the 
Etruscans the wardenship of the Hellenic world over against the 
Gauls, as Thebes had won hers by taking over from Al-Kab the 
w-ardenship of the First Cataract of the Nile over against the bar¬ 
barians of Nubia. Like Thebes, Rome afterwards turned her arms 
inwards and imposed political unity' on ihe Hellenic society of 
which she was a member, and for many centuries she retained her 
position as capital of the empire that she had created, though it is 
conceivable that, if Mark Antony had had his way and the battle 
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differently, she might, in the same generation 

lost he? «£>mp[«ion of her mam range of conquests, have 

hm her position as capita] to AJeiiandria. Three centuries later, 

kTm of circomsl^ces which cannot here be recorded 

rapitaJ Of the now rapidly degenerating 
^ ^ 1“^ supenor site of Constantinople. The dty on the 
Bosphorus had a ong future ahead of it as a capital of successive 

higher relijo?!" 

!i?®u ® Moscow, in pre-Maman 

cornn^idon T ^rd. We may now consider the 

Orthodo^ Ch^ universaJ state of the Russian 

SSf « th?« oi^vihiation. Moscow, like Rome, started its 
the threat from^^thf* march slate over against barbarians. As 
herself fadnifahni ^ Nomads retreated, Moscow found 

boars in Western r^- attacks from her nearest neigh- 

a “‘d the Lithuania 

a time when her future as a capital city mieht have seemed 

ctr“ the^restlcss ambitio? 

bum Se7o3.ri ■ "«^.cr“tion. Saint Peters- 

T A 'wluchp On toirUojy conquered from. 

casemente T j “^gtc 

more technolodeillJ^ ^ jt*dgement, a much 

JX SjrrJf * 'T"! Sefeuci. t. AnSih 

In sbandoninp'hia s'.I Affejonces, this may ba noticed. 

S Sdaocua'wbo «> 

Sb'r.ll:; o“»° 

ita ground for two hundred yearsThen wS. 

*», ibridjfemwn name-chanRinj. The tdimr 

a fnend who had «c»dj, ,o p^Sirv;^* 
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curioua to reflect that the fate of this Fourth Rome has been^ in 
the matter of nomcndaturt^ the reverse of that of the First. When 
Rome ce^d to be the capital of a universal state it was in course 
of becoming what, in spite of Cavour and Mussolini, it still is: a 
Saint Peter's Burg or Holy City of Saint Peter. 

Such have been the motives which have influenced the rulers 
of some of the universal states of history in the location of their 
capitals. When we pass on to the unintended uses that have been 
made of those capitals by others than the rulers and the dominant 
minorities surrounding them, we may start with the crudest* 
namely capture and pillage^ That w'as the standard by which* 
according to an old story, Field-Marshal Bluchcrp the soldier of a 
Power rich only in its military prow'ess, is said to have measured 
the use of London as he passed down one of her richer streets when 
he was a guest of the Prince Regent after the battle of Waterloo. 
"What plunder!^ he is said to have exclaimed. One could make a 
long list of the sackings of capitals, and, if w^e estimated the results 
for the victorious plunderers, we should find* more often than not 
perhaps^ that these Gargantuan feasts had been followed by a bout 
of indigestion. The Hdlenic society of the fourth century B.c. and 
the Western society of the sixteenth century of the Christian Era 
were not only put to shame by the barbarism into which their 
militant apostles relapsed; they were also devastated by it. For a 
crime which primitive barbarians can commit with comparative 
impunity does not go unpunished in societies that have risen to a 
monetary economy. The rifling of the treasure houses of south¬ 
western Asia by the former and of the Americas by the latter put 
into sudden, circulation an avalanche of bullion whicli produced a 
catastrophic inflationp and the sins of Macedonian plunderers at 
Persepolis and Spanish plundered at Cuzco were expiated by 
Ionian artisans in the Cyclades and by German peasants in Swabia. 

Let us pass on to less sordid themes. The capitals of universal 
statfcs were obviously convenient stations for the radiation of aU 
kinda of cultural influences. Higher religions found them service- 
cible for their purpose. During the BabylonUh captivity of Nebu- 
chadncazar"s deportees from Judah, the capital city actually served 
an embryonic higher religion as the incubator in which it found 
its soul by exchanging a parochial for an ecumenical outlook. 

The seat of government of a universal state U indeed good ground 
for spiritual seeds to fall on, for such a city is an epitome of a wide 
world in a small compass. Its walls enfold representatives of aU 
classes and of many nations, besides speakers of many languages, 

''Since 1 wv !uc lim ihe antl-cleriaiiB have secured t mi^oitry on the Council 
ind tho Ruje Jeon-Bsptisie hu become the Rue fimile ZoLl' 
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Its gates open on to highways teadlng in aJJ directions, The 

in on the same day in the slums and 

m the pa]^; and. if he gains the Emperor's he may hope to 
_ mjgh^ machine of the Imperial administration placed at 
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guage; andp though the Incas had succeeded in mainta[nlng an 
almost totalitarian regime without the aid of any notational system 
beyond the wordless semantics of the qaipus^ this must be regarded 
as an exceptional tour deforce. 

There had been cases in which some single language and single 
script had driven all possible competitors off the field before the 
universal state had been established. In the Eg^^ptiac 'Middle 
Empire'p for example, the language and script were bound to be 
Classical Eg^'ptian and hieroglyphic characters; in Japan under the 
Sho^nate they were bound to be the Japanese language and the 
particular selection and usage of Chinese characters that had 
already been adopted In Japan; in the Russian Empire they were 
bound to be the Russian language and the Great Russian variety 
of the Slavonic version of the Greek alphabet. This simple situation 
has notp however^ been the usual one. More often than not the 
empire-builders find themselves confronted, in this matter of 
official language and script, not with an accomplished fact to 
ratify, but with a difficult choice to make between a number of 
competing candidates. 

In the$c circumstances most empUe^builders had given official 
currency to their owm mother tonguep andp if it had hitherto not 
been provided with a script, they had borrowed or invented one 
for the purpose. There had^ indeed^ been cases in which empire- 
builders had passed over their own mother tongue in favour of 
another language already current as a /iijfwa franca in their 
dominions, or even in fav-our of a revived classical language. The 
most usual coumep howeveFp had been for empire-builders to give 
official currency to their own national language and script without 
granting them a monopoly. 

These genera] propositions may now be illustrated in an empirical 
survey. 

In the Sinic w‘or]d the problem was solved in a characteristically 
drastic fashion by Ts^in She Hwang-ti* The founder of the Sinic 
universal state gave exclusive currency to the version of the 
Chinese characters that had been In official use in his own ancestral 
slate of Ta’in^ and thereby succeeded in arresting the tendencyt 
which had gone far by the end of the foregoing Time of Troubles^ 
for each of the Contending States to develop a parochial script 
only partially intelligible to the litcrad outside those parochial 
limits. Since the Sinic characters were 'ideogmma' convey^!ng 
meanings, and were not 'phonemes* representing sounds, the effect 
of Ts'in She Hwang-ti"s act was to endow the Sinic society with a 
uniform visual language, >vhich would continue—^cven if the spoken 
languages w’ere to break up into mutually unintelligible dialects— 
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to serve as a means of teciunenJcal coiDmunication, for the amall 
minonty ^ho coold to read or write itH^st as, in the 
Modern Western world, the Arabic numeraJs conveyed dentS 
meanings on paper to peoples who, viva voce, called the numb^S 
by different nain^, Yet^ as tWa parallel indicatea 
Hwang-ti’s stajidar^aation of Sinic charactcis would not have 
availed to avert a babel of tongues had not other forces been 
* tm. ormit>- in speech as well as in s^S,t 

of Sinic characters may have been antiei- 
pated by the unknown founder of the Miu^n universal state. 
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conduct of judicial and fiscal proceedings* matters that personal ly 
concerned at! Indians of every nationalityi caste* and clais, Persian 
was replaced* not by English, but by the local vernaculars; and the 
Sanskritized Hindi vernacular known as Hindustam was actually 
manufactured by British Protestant missionaries to provide the 
Ifindu population of Northern India with a counterpart of the 
Persianized Hindi vernacular, knowm as Urdu* which the Indian 
Muslims had already manufactured for themselves. This humane 
and politic decision to forbear from misusing political power by 
giving an exclusive currenC)^ to the foreign tongue of an alien 
empire-builder perhaps partially accounts for the remarkable fact 
that when* 110 years later* their descendants handed over their 
raj to the descendants of their Indian subjects* it was taken as a 
matter of course, in both of the polyglot successor-states* that the 
English language would remain at least provisionally in use for the 
purposes which it had served under the British Raj. 

A contrast is offered by the abortive effort of the Emperor-King 
Joseph II (reigned 1780^90)* one of the so-called enlightened 
despots of the Western world in the generation before the French 
Revolution* to impose the use of German on the non-German- 
speaking peoples of the Danubian Hapsburg monarchy. Though 
economic utility and cultural amenity told Ln favour of this political 
Diktat, Joseph's linguistic policy proved a disastrous failure* and 
evoked the first stirrings of those nationalist movements which, 
more than a hundred year^ later^ were to tear the Hapsburg Empire 
to pieces. 

The Turkish masters of the Ottoman Empire ne%'er embarked 
on the policy which was successfully applied in the Arab Caliphate 
and unsuccessfully in the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy. The 
founders* native Turkish was the official language of imperial 
administration* but Ln the heyday of the Ottoman Power in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the Christian Era the Ungtuz 
franca of the Padishah's slave-household w-as Serbo-Croat and the 
Upgua franca of the Ottoman navy Italian. Moreover* on the civil 
side, the Ottoman Government* like the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment* follovred the policy of allow'ing its subjects to use languages 
of their own choice in communal affairs that w^ere largely concerned 
with the private bu$ine£S of individuals. 

A similar restraint was sho^vn by the Romans in the imposidon 
of Latin as an official language in provinces of their empire in 
which Greek either the mother tongue or the established lingua 
franca- They contented themselves with making Latin the exclusive 
language of military command for units of the Imperial Army* 
wherever recruited and wherever stationed* and the principal 
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lan^ge of municipal administration for colonies of Latin origin 
on Greek or Oriental ground. For other purposes they continued 
to employ ^e Attic kmji£ wherever they found it already in official 
use, they made its official status conspicuous bv giving it an 
equal place, side by side tsith Latin, in the central administration 
at Rome itself. 

, forb^ance towards the Greek language was some¬ 

th mg more than a tribute to the pre-eminence of Greek over Latin 
frepresented a signal victory of statesman- 

western 

with Latin'* th “ Greek was not in competition 

vnth Latin, the triumph of Latin was sensational. So far from 

of ti,riS'™i.? ™ outside the 

range of the Gr«k language, the Romans were in the happy posi¬ 
tion of being able to enhance Its attractiveness by trS^rinnts 
official use as a privi ege to be sued for. Nor did Ltin win its 
bee^reduf^H*^!'” soldy at ffie expense of languages that had never 
SSSi rt to contend with sister 

like Messaoian^a^d Umbrian, and with Illyrian dialects 

oar with Latin ^neUan, which had once been on a cultural 
^ A*® of Etruscan, freighted with the cul- 

S iS Anatolian homeland. Tn Africa it had to con- 
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mumph of A™m.,c »•« ,ho, ia soocoodciTro^Sirrh' 
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cuneiform as the medium for conveying the Persian language in 
its post-Achaemenian phase^ 

In the Mauiy'an Empire the philosopher-emperor A^oka (reigned 
^73^3^ succeeded in reconciling the demands of linpartial 
justice and practical convenience by employing a number of local 
vernaculars conveyed in two different scripts^ the Brahcni and the 
KharoshdiT. This catholicity was prompted by the emperor^a 
single-minded purpose of acquainting his peoples with the way of 
salvation reveded to Mankind by A^o^'s master. Gautama. 
Similar motives induced the Spanish conquerors of the Empire of 
the Incas to allow the u$e of a Quichuan lingua frartcii for the 
propagation of the Catholic Faith among their American subjects. 

If we now conclude by asking who were the benehciarles^ we 
shall find that official languages had been turned to account by 
restorers of the empires in which these languages had enjoyed 
official currency, by latter-day secular agencies of all kinds, and by 
the propagators of higher religions. The finding is. in this matter 
of languages and scripts, obvious enough not to need detailed 
illustration. 

Of the languages mentioned in the course of our surv^\ none 
had a more remarkable after-history than Aramaic, which also 
ow'ed less than most of them to the patronage of the rulers of the 
universal state in wrhich its upw ard career began. On the overthrow^ 
of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander it was brusquely de¬ 
posed. in favour of the Attic koinS, from the official $tatus that the 
Achaemenidae had conferred on it in their western dominions. 
Though thus deprived of imperial patronage^ it complctech nev^- 
thelcss^ the process of cultural conquest w'hich it had begun before 
reeemng official patronage, by supplanting i 4 kkadi^ on the east 
and Canaanite on the west as the living language of the entire 
Semidc-spealcJng population of 'the Fertile C^escent^^ It was. for 
example, the language in which Jesus must have conversed with 
his disciples. As for the Aramaic alphabet^, it achieved far wider 
conquests. In 1599 it w'as adopted for the conveyance of the 
Manchu language on ffie eve of the Manchu conquest of China* 
The higher religions sped it on its way by taking it into their ser¬ 
vice. In its ^Square Hebrevv'^ variant it became the vehicle of the 
Jewish Scriptures and liturgy; in an Arabic adaptation it became 
the alphabet of Islam; in its Syriac variant it served impartially 
the antithetical Christian heresies of Nestorianism and Monophysi- 
tism I in an Avestan adaptation of its Feh]a\i \'ariant it enshrined 
the sacred books of the Zoroastrian Church; in a Manichaean 

^ i,e, the 3tret(^ of fertili country round the north of the .^rtbian D«trt 
froiTi Egypt via Syttt. snd Baby Ionia to che Pertitn Gulf. 
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adaptation it served an heresiarch whom Christians and Zoroas- 
trians agreed in execrating; in a KharoshthJ variant it provided the 
Emperor A^oka with an instrument for conveying the teachings of 
the Buddha to his subjects in the former Achaemenian province 
in the Panjab. 

Law 

The field of social action which is the domain of Law divides 
itself into three great provinces: there is an administrative law that 
lays down the duties of subjects towards a government, and there 
are a crlminaj and a civil law, which arc alike concerned with acts 
m which both parties are private persons. No government can, of 
course, be indifferent to administrative law, since the first conceni 
of a government is to irnpose its authority and repress all acts of in- 
Bubordination^from high treason to an omission to pay taxes—in 
which the suhjectmay show himself recalcitrant to the government’s 
will. The same considerations lead governments to concern theoi- 
selves with the criminal law as well; for, though the criininaJ may 
not be dbectly or intentionally attacking the government, he Is in 
fact interfering with it in its task of preserving order. In so far as 
they concern themselves with civil law, on the other hand, govern¬ 
ments are artmg for their subjects’ benefit rather than for their 
owi^ and it is not surprising that there should be wide differences 
m the extent to which the governments of universal states have 
concerned theiMelves ^-ith law in thb department. 

In the domain of law, universal states are faced with a special 
problem which does not confront parochial states. Their territories 
include the £ubject$ of a number of conquered parochial states 
which do not pensh wi^out l«ring-^in the domain of law as in 
other fields—legacies with which their destroyer and successor has 
to reckon. There had been at least one insunce in which the 
mpire-builders, m this case the Mongols, had been so inferior to 
them conquered subjects that they had found themselves unable 
to impoK on them any part of their own ancestral law. The 
Usman I js took firm control of administrative and criTTiinal Jaw. 
but t™k C^e to avoid interfering with the dvil law of their various 
populations. In the Sinic world, on the other 
hand, Ts m She Hwang-ti characteristically imposed an tecumeni- 
gU uiufonni^ of law at one stroke by decreeing that the legislation 
lu force in his own ancestral kingdom of Ts’in should be applied 
throughout the territories of the sLx rival states which he had 
co^uered and mnexed, and his action had at least two Modern 
Western parallels Napoleon intreduced his newly minted codi- 
ficabon of French law into all the Italian. Flemish, German, and 
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Polish territories of his empire^ and the British Government of 
India Introduced the Common Law of England—partly in its 
original form and partly in adaptations embodied in local legisla^ 
tion—throughout the Indian territories over which it established 
its direct rule. 

The Romans were slower than the British or Napoleon or Ts^in 
She Hwang-ti in achieving uniformity of law in their empire. To 
live under Roman was one of the reputed privileges of Roman 

ettbenshipp and the progressive conferment of dtbenship on the 
Empire's subjects was not carried to its completion till the pro* 
mulgatjon of the Edict of Caracalla in a.d. 212. In the parallel 
history of the Caliphate the reign of Islamic Law w-as progressively 
extended by the conversion of non-Muslim subjects of the Cali¬ 
phate to the empire-builders' religion* 

In universal states in which a progressive standardisation of the 
law had resulted in the attainment of approximate uniformity there 
had sometimes been a further stage in which a unified imperial law 
had been codified by the imperial authorities* In the history of 
Roman Law the first step towards codification was the 'free:Kirig", 
in AhD. 13Ip of the Edictum Pfrpetiinm which had hitherto been 
promulgated afresh by each successive Praetor Urbanus at the 
beginning of his year of office^ and the final steps w’ere the promul¬ 
gation of the Justinianean Code iti a.o. 529^ and of the Institutes 
and Digest in a.d. 533. In the Sumeric 'Realm of the Four 
Quarters' an earlier code compiled under the Sumerian Emperors^ 
ruling from Ufi appears to have been the basis of a later code 
promulgated by the Amorile restorer of the Empire^ Hammurabi 
of Babylon, which was brought to light in a;o* 1901 by the 
Modem Western archaeologistp de Morgan. 

A$ a rub the demand for codification reaches its climax in the 
penultimate age before a social catastrophe, long after the peak 
of achievement in jurisprudence has been passedp and when the 
legislators of the day are irretrievably on the run in a losing battle 
with ungovernable forces of destruction, jusdnian himself had 
no sooner turned at bay against Fate and thrown up in her face 
the imposing barricade of hts Corpus luris than he was driven by 
the Fury'^a relentless hounds to sprint on again in a paper-chooe 
in which he w'as constrained to strew the course with the tell-tale 
sheets of tus Novellae^ Yet, in the long run. Fate is apt to deal 
kindly with the codifiers; for the mead of admiration which their 
outraged predecessors of a better period would certainly have 
refused to them has been offered to their ghosts by a posterity 
too remotep too barbarous, or too sentimental to be capable of 
arriving at a correct appraisal of their work. 
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Even this uncritically admiring posterity finds, however, that 
the consecrated codes cannot be applied until they have been 
translated, and when we say ‘translated' we refer to a treatment 
much like that suffered by Shakespeare’s Bottom, when Peter 
Quince exclaimed, 'Bless thee, Bottoml thou art translated', after 
seeing his friend provided with an ass’s head, Justinian’s reign was 
promptly followed hy a deluge of Lombard, Slav, and Arab in¬ 
vasions; similarly, in the last phase of the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad, Hammurabi’s strenuous work of political and social re* 
clamation on the Plains of Shinar w-as no less promptly water- 
I^ed by the Kassite invasion from the hills. When Leo the 
Restorer arid his succe^sor&p after a virtual interregtkuin of 150 
years, set to work to rebuild a Byzantine Empire, they found 
aptcr materials in the Mosaic Law tliaji in Justinian's Corpus 
lutts, and in Italy the hope of the future lay not with the Corpus 
/iffIt but with the Rule of Saint Benedict. 

Code of Justinian died and was buried; but it came to 
liie^ again, some four hundred years later, in the eleventh-century 
juristic renaissance at the university of Bologna, From this centre 
and Irom that time onwards it radiated its influence into the 
extreniiti« and extensions of an expanding Western world, far 
beyond the ken of Justinian, Thanks to Bologna's capacity for 
intelkctua cold storage’ in the Dark Ages, a version of Roman 
Law was received' ,n Modem Holland, Scotland, and South 
Africa. In Orthodox Christendom the Corpus Juris survived a less 
exacting ordeal of hibematuig for three centuries at Constanti- 

TT: Christian Era 

^ the Code w-ith which the Macedonian Dynasty replaced the 
Moaistic legislation of its eighth-century Syrian predecessors. 

We will not pau^ to describe the infiltration of Roman Law 
mto the cuatorn of Teutonic barbanan states which had no future 
before them. Much more unportant and striking is its surreptitious 
and unavowed yet unmistakable infiltration into the Islamic law 

«-Roman provinces. The ti^o 

^ S ■ iricongruous, and the 

result of their blending was the creation, not just of a parochial 
law for a barbarian sute, but of an eecumenicaj law which was to 
ser^-e the needs of a restored Syriac universal state and, after 

a^d mould ft'" framework, was to govern 

and mould the life of an Islamic society that, after the fall of the 

Caliphate, was to continue to expand until, at the time of writing, 
its domain extended from Indonesia to Lithuania and from South 
Alnca to China, 

Unlike their Teutonic counterparts, the Primitive Muslim Arabs 
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had been roughljr shaken out of thcir archaic traditional way of 
life before th^' administered to themselves the additional shock 
of a sudden change of social environment by bursting out of the 
deserts and oases of Arabia into the fields and cities of the Roman 
and Samian empires. A long-continuing radiation of Syriac and 
Hellenic cultural influences into Arabia had produced a cumulative 
social effect which had declared itself dramatically in the personal 
career of the Prophet Muhammad; and his achievements had 
been so astonishing and his personality $d potent that his oracles 
and acts> as recorded in the Qu^ran and the Traditions^ were 
accepted by his followers as the source of law fer regulating, not 
only the life of the Muslim community itsclfi but also the relations 
beti^'cen Muslim conquerors and their at first many times more 
numerous non-Muslim subjects. The speed and pweep of the 
Muslim conquests combined v^ith the inationalit)^ of the accepted 
basis of the Muslim conquerors' new-laid law to create a most 
formidable problem. The task of extracting from the Qu'ran and 
the Traditions an <£ctjmenical law for a sophisticated society was 
as preposterous as the demands for welling in the wilderness 
Tvhich the Children of Israel are said to have addressed to Moses. 

For a jurist in search of legal pabulum the Outran was indeed 
stony ground. The chapters dating from the non-political Meccan 
period of Muhammad^s mission^ before the liijrdhf offered far 
less matter for a praetica] Jurist than he would find in the New 
rcstament, for they contain little beyond a spiritually crucial and 
unw<^rjingly reiterated declaration of the unity of God, and de¬ 
nunciations of polytheism and idolatry. The chapters aherwards 
delivered at Medina might look, at first sight, more promising' for 
at the Hijrah Muhammad achieved in his own lifetime a position 
not attained by any follower of Jesus till the fourth century of the 
Christian Era. He became the head of a state, and his utterances 
were henceforth mainly concerned with public business. Yet it 
would be at least as difficult to elicit a comprehensive system of 
l^aw even from the Medincse surahs without extraneous rein¬ 
forcement as it would be to perform the same juristic conjuring 
trick with the Epistles of Saint Paul. 

In the^ circumstances the men of action w^ho built the Arab 
Caliphate let theory take its chance and resorted to self-help. 

I hey found their way with the aid of common sense, analogy, 
consensus, and custom. They took w'hat they wanted where they 
Could find it, and, jf the pious could suppose that it had come 
straight out of the ProphePs mouth, so much the better* Among 
the sources thus pillaged, Roman Law had an important place. 
In some cases they borrowed directly from this source in its 
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Syrian provincial version. More frequently^ perhaps, Romsui law 
reached Isl^ through the intermediai^^ of the Jews, 

The Jewish Law^ w'hich had had so long a history behind It 
already by the time of Muhamniad^s Hijrah^ had originated^ like the 
Islamic Shari*^^ as the barbarian cuatomaiy practice of Nomads 
who had broken out of the steppes of Northern Arabia into the 
fields and cities of Syria; and, for meeting the same emcigcncy 
of^ an abrupt exireine change of social environmentj the 
primitive Israelites^ like the primitive Arabs* had recourse to the 
existing law of a sophisticated society which they found in opera¬ 
tion in the Promised Land. 

While the Decalogue would appear to be a purely Hebrew pro- 
duct^ the next piece of Israelite legislation, known to scholars as 
the Covenant Codcp^ betrays its debt to the Code of Hammurabi^ 
This ir^ux of a code of Sumerian law' into legislation enacted at 
least nine centuries later in one of the local communities of a 
latter-day Syriac society testified to the depth and tenacity of the 
roo^ which the Sumeric civilization had struck in Syrian soil 
during the millennium ending in Hammurabies generation. In the 
course of the near-millennium which followedp a bewildering 
variety of social and cultural revolutions had supervened^ yet the 
Sumedan LaWp embodied in Hammurabi's Code, had remained 
in force among the descendants of Hammurabi's Syrian subjects 
or satellites—^d this in such vigour as to impress itself upon the 
Callow legislation of the Canaanites* Hebrew barbarian conquerors. 

in thus entering into the law of barbarians who happened to 
be incubators of a higher religionp the Sumerian Law, like the 
Roman Law, made a greater mark on history than when It was 
influencing barbarians whose destiny was the inglorious exit u&ual 
among their kind. At the time of writings the Sumerian Law w'as 
still a living force in virtue solely of its Mosaic offprint. On the 
other handp the Islamic Sfi^irfah was neither the sole nor the 
Liveliest carrier of the Roman Law at the same date^ In the twen- 
tieth century of the Christian Era the chief direct heirs of Roman 
Law were the canons of the Eastern Orthodox and Western 
Catholic Christian churches. Thus, in the domain of law, as in 
other fields of social action, the master institution created by the 
internal proletariat was the universal state’s principal beneficiary. 

Caleodart; Weights and Measures; Mo/tey 

Stan^d measures of time, distance, length, volume, weight, 
and vJue are necessities of social life at any level above the 
pnmitive. Social currencies of these kinds are older than govem- 

' Esod. oxiv. l7-i6, smd, in t fuller itBtenieiiE, aj |g miLi. 33. 
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ments; they become matters of coocerTi to govemmcnta as soon 
as these latter come into existence. The positive Taison d'etre of 
governments is to provide central political leadership for common 
socia] enterprises, and these cajinot be Operated wiAont standard 
measures. Again, the negative raison d^eire of governments is to 
ensure at least a modicum of social justice between their subjects, 
and, in most private issues of a*business’ kind, standard measures 
of some sort are involved. Standard measures thus concern govern- 
ments of all kinds, but they are of particular concern to universal 
states; for these, by their nature, are confronted with the problem 
of holding together a far greater divcrsit}' of subjects than are 
usually found under the rule of a parochial state, and they have a 
special interest in the social uniformit>' that standard measures 
promote, if these arc effectively enforced. 

Of all standard measurements, a system of measuring time is 
the one for w^hich a need is earliest felt, and the first necessity 
here is a measurement of the seasons of the year cycle. This calls 
for a harmonization of the three different natural cycles of the 
year, the month, and the day. The pioneer chronometrbts quickly 
discovered that the ratios bet%vecn these cycles are not simple 
fractions but surds; and the search for a magttus annus, in which 
these discrepant cycles would all start simultaneously and would 
then eventually come round again to their next simultaneous 
starting-point, led to an amazing application of astronomical 
mathematics in societies as early as the Egj-'ptiac, the Baby Ionic, 
and the Mayan. Once embarked on. this train of calculation, the 
budding astronomers were led on to take into account the cyclic 
movements not only of Sun and Moon but a]$o of the planets 
and the 'fixed' stars, and their chronological horiaon receded to a 
distance which is not ea$y to express and is still less easy' to 
imagine—narrow^-verged though it may seem to a latter-day cos- 
mogonist in whose eyes our particular solar system is no more than 
one speck of star-dust in the Milky Way* and the Milky Way 
itself no more than one d-devant nebub out of myriads of nebulae 
on their way from a flaming birth to a deathly incineration^ 

Short of the latest stage in the mental exploration of chrono- 
logicid magnitudes, the least common measure of the recurrent 
coincidences between the apparent movements of the Sun and 
those of a single one of the 'feed stars' had generated the Egyptiac 
'Sothic Cycle* of 1,460 years^ and a recurrent common Cycle of the 
Sun, the Moon, and five planets the Baby Ionic Afagnus Annus of 
4323000 years, while, in the stupendous Mayan Grand Cycle of 
374 i44o years, no less than ten distinct constituent cycles w'ere 
geared together^ This manellously exact, though formidably 
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complot, Mayan calendar wfas bequeathed by 'the Old Empire' of 
the Mayas to the afliliated Yucatec and Mexic siocietles. 

Governments, like astronomers, find themselves concerned with 
computations in terms of y^cars as well as with the articulation of 
the recurrent year-cycle j for the first concern of every govern- 
inent is to keep itself in existence, and the most naive administra¬ 
tion soon discovers that it cannot remain in business without 
keeping some permanent record of its acts. One method employed 
by governments was to date their acts by the names of the holders 
^ some pnual magistracy, such as the Roman consulate. Thus 
Horace, in one of his Odes, tells us that he was bom coiauk 
Ufanho, when Matihus was consul, which is as if a Londoner were 
reduced to dating his birth by the name of the City magnate who 
was Lord Mayor in his natal year. The inconvenience of such a 
system is obvious; no one could remember the names of all the 
consuls nor the order in w>htch they came.' 

The only satisfactory system is to choose some particular year 
as an initial date and to number the years subsequent to it. Classical 
examples were the eras starting from the Fascist occupation of 
Rome; from the establishment of the First French Republic; from 
the Prophet Muhammad’s//yVaA from Mecca to Medina; from the 
establishment of the Gupta i^nasty in the Indie world; from the 
establishment of the Selcucjd Empire’s Hasmonaean successor- 
state in Judaea; from the triumphal re-entry of Seleucus Nicator 
into Babylon. 

There were other cases in which eras had been reckoned from 
events of which the precise date was disputable. For example, 
there was no evidence that Jesus had tn fact iJeen bom in the first 
year of a Christian Era that did not become current until the 
sixth century of that Era; there was no evidence that Rome had 
m fact been founded in 753 h.c., or that the Olympic Festival 
ad first been celebrated in 77^ Still less w^as there evidence 
mat the World had been created on 7 October 3761 b.c. (accord¬ 
ing to ^e Jews), or on i September 55^ (according to the Eastern 
Uithwox Christians), or at 6 p.m. on the evening before 23 
UMober, 4004 B.c. (according to the seventeenth-century Anglo- 
Insh chronologist, Archbishop Ussher). 


rcntiii] Pilaie', which occiui ui both 
“id the Apelles’ ' Creed used by Chriitien Churdies, it Satitement 
at a deie nthcr (1^ a charge egaiiut an tndividiul. If the luthotl ef the Crtedi 
wiihcd 10 ttidulge tn Miemio, they would hnve impuitd the tiime to Ihe 
Jw», uhpen Chhsti^ etifi hated, lather thin to a lepRsentative of Iraiwrill 
Rome. which Acy had becofne reconcited. The point of 'tLiffertd under 
Ponutw Pilate 41 Ac a^ruon Aai Ac Second Peraon of Ae Trinity had^^ 
an hmoni^ figure wiA a definite date, in nntraae to the mythic^figure* of 
oAer religion*, »uch as MiAra* or Ui* or CybeEc. ' gore* oi 
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In the two preceding paragraphs these era$ have been listed 
in a descending order of the cogency of the evidence for the dates 
of the events selected^ but, if we now resurvey the list from the 
st^dpoint of the relative success of these saine eras in gaining a 
wide and lasting currency, we shall observe that the talisman by 
which their success or failure has been decided !s the presence or 
absence of a religious sanction. InA.D. i95athe Western Christian 
Era was in the ascendant all over the World, and its only serious 
rival now the Islamic Era, though the Jews, with their usual 
persistence, still officially reckoned from their estimate of the date 
of the Creation. There is, in fact, a traditional association between 
the measurement of time by human intellects and the hold of 
reli^on over human souls. The persistence of this superstition in 
the inaccessible subconscious depths of the Psyche, even in societies 
that had attained a degree of sophistication at which a$irolpg>^ vvas 
professedly discredited, was attested by the rarity of the instances in 
which a rational reform of a calendar had succeeded in establishing 
itself. The French Revolution, whose raiionaliaed codes of law went 
forA to the ends of the Earth and whose pedantically newfangled 
weights and mi^urcs—grammes and kilogrammes and rr^lt- 
grammesp metres and kilometres and milliinetrcs—ertjoyed a.succis 
/ow, was utterly defeated in its attempt to supersede a pagan Roman 
calendar which had been consecrated by the Christian Church. 
\ et the French Revolutionary Calendar w'as an attractive structure. 
The months had names which, divided by their terminations into 
four seasonal batches of three each, indicated the kind of weather 
which ^d, or at any rate ought to, occur in them, and each was cut 
to a uniform length of thirty^ days grouped in three feO'day weeks* 
The batch of five supernumerary days that made up the total of 
the ordinary (non-leap) year 'hardly marred the most sensible 
calendar ever invented^—too sensible for a country which calls the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth months of the year October, November 
and December'.* 

The Roman misnomers stigmatized in the passage quoted above 
had an explanation, wWch is to be found in tlic military' history 
of the Roman Republic^ The months originally denoted in the 
Roman calendar by numerals, and not by the names of gods , had not, 
of course, been wTongly numbered when their names had been first 
bestowed upon them. Originally the Roman official year had begun 
on ist March, a month named after the Roman god of war; and, so 
long as the Gove^ment's range of action extended no more than 
a few' days" march from the capital, the ne^vly elected magistrate, 
taking over his charge on 15th March* could t^e up the command 
* Thompion, J. M,' 77if Frmch R^'oluliort (Oiford Blacitweit), p. ia. 
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^gncd to him in lime for the spring campaigning season. When, 
however, the field of Roman military operations had expanded to 
lands beyond Italy, a magistrate appointed to one of these distant 
conm^ds in March might find himself unable to get into action 
until the s^on w-as far advanced, Oddly enough, during the half- 
century foJlowmg the Hannibalic War this calendncal drawback 
not of practical significance, for the calendar itself had gone so 
wil^y ^tray *at the month which supposed to herald the 
spring had drifted back into the previous autumn. For example, 
in the year 190 n.c., in which a Roman army defeated a Seleucfd 
army on the Asiatic battlefield of Magnesia, the legions had 
Mnved m good time for the simple reason that the official r(th 
March was actually i6th November in the preceding year, while in 
the year 168 B.C., in which another Roman army infli c ted an 
e^ally deceive defeat on a Macedonian army at Pydna, the 
Q^ial 15th March had been actually the previous 31st December. 

1 he Homans, one perceives, were already, between these two 
dates, l^i^ng to correct their calendar. Unfortunately, the 
nearer that it approximated to astronomical corrccdtudc the more 
apparent was its obsolescence as a military time-table. Accordingly, 
*53 B.C., the day on which the annual magistrates were to enter 
on their term of office was shifted hack from 15th March to ist 
and, in consequence, January instead of March became 
Astronomical improprieties continued 
untU Julius Caesar was m a position to give dictatorial support to 
the conclusions of the astronomere and introduced a 'Julian' 
caJend^ which approximated so closely to correctitude that it 
c than a millennium and a half. At the same time 

the fimt of the six numbered months. Quhtciilii, was given his name 
has become, in English, July. The following month in the 
foiling gfficrauon became August. After all, Jufius and Augustus 
were oflicially Divus, and the intrusion of their names by the side 
of^e gods already commemorated was not inappropriate 

♦ : a K“f calendars with religions ^vas illus¬ 
trated by the subsequent history of the Julian calendar. By the 

Christian Era it was apparent that it had 
got days behindhand, and it was found possible, after the 
omission of ten days, to reduce its inaccuracy to an infinitesimal 
quotum by an alteration in the rule about centenary Ican-vears It, 

“f Christian society, even though the Ace 

of G Jileo w-as lum treading on the heelsof the Ageof Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, it was felt that only the Pope could, as it were Press 

Jmende?^" ^ calendricaJ reform. AccoMhigly the 

amended calendar was inaugurated m the name of Pope Grlgoi^ 
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XIII in A.D. 158^- But in Protestant England the once revered Pope 
had nosv become merely the scan dalous Bishop of Rome, from whose 
^detestable enonnities* the Second Prayer Book of King Edward VI 
had prayed that we might be delivered. The Elizabcthari Prayer 
Book had omitted from the Litany this offensive petition^ but the 
sentiment remained. The English and Scottish Governmenia held 
firmly to their ancient calendrical ways for another 170 years^ thus 
inflicting upon future historians of that period the niggling nuisance 
of having to distinguish between N*S» and 0 ,S. When at last 
Britain came into line with her Continental neighbours in 175:3^ 
the British public in a professedly rational eighteenth century 
appear to have made much more fuss than had been made by the 
Catholic world in the presumably less enlightened sixteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian Era. Was this because^ where a calendar w'as 
concemedj an Act of Parliament w'a^ a poor substitute for Vox Dei 
in the gui$c of a Papa] Bull } 

When we pass from calendars and eras to weights and measures 
and money, we enter a province of the field of social currencies 
in which the rationalizing intellect holds stvay uncensored by 
religious scruples. The French revolutionaries who failed so ab¬ 
jectly to implant their new secular calendar scored an cecumenlcal 
success with their new weights and measures. 

A comparison of the respective fortunes of the French and the 
Sumeric rte%v model metric systems suggests that the dazzling 
success of the French reformers’ work was due to their judicious 
moderation* In reducing the bewilderingly variegated tables of the 
Ancim Bigime to one single system of reckoningi they showed their 
practical good sense in irrationally following for this purpose the 
inconvenient decimal system which had been u nanlmously adopted 
by all branches of the Human Race, not on its merits but simply 
because the normal human being had ten fingers and ten toes. It 
w-as one of Nature's unkind practical jokes that she had furnished 
some of the tribes of her vertebrate brute creation with six digits 
apiece on each of the four limbs without endowing the possessors 
of this admirable natural abacus with the reasoning power to use 
ity while, in endowing the Genus Il&ino with reason, shft had at the 
same time dealt out to it a ni^ardly allow-ance of appendages that 
added up only to tens and scores. It w'as unfortunate because^ 
on a decimal count, the basic scale is divisible only by two and by 
five, while the lowest number divisible alike by two, three, and four 
15 , in fact, twelve.' The decimal notation was ne\^erthclcga inoitable 
because^ by the time when any wits in any society bad come to ap¬ 
preciate the intririsic superiority of the number twelve, the decimal 
notation had become meiadicabiy entrenched in practical life. 
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The French reformers forbore to kick a^gaindt these ten-pronged 
pneks^ but their Snmeriim predecessors had been less prudent. 
The Sumerian discovery of the virtues of the number tw'elve was 
a^stroke of genius, and th^ took the revolutionary step of recasting 
their system of weights and measures on a duodecimal basis; but 
^p^ently they did not realize that^ unless they could also achieve 
the further step of leading their fellow men to adopt a duodecimal 
notation for all purposes, the convenience of the duodecimal 
weights and measures would be more than offset by the incon¬ 
venience of having two incommensurable scales side by side. The 
Sumenc duodecLmal system spread to the ends of the Earth, but 
during the Iasi 150 years it has been fighting a losing battle 
against its youthful French competitor. Ur, like Oxforck has 
proved a ‘home of lost causes'; though* to be sure, the cause of 
Ur IS not quite lost so long as the English count rz inches in the 
foot and iz pennies in the shilling.^ 

Ag soon ag it hag come to be recognized that honest dealing is 
a matter of social concern and that any government worthy of the 
name must make the giving of false weight and measure a puniah- 
^le offence, the invention of money lies just round the comer. 
Yet this comer can only he turned by the taking of certain precise 
successive steps, and the requisite combination of moves in fact 
remained unachieved until the seventh century B,c.p though by 
that time ihe species of societies called civilizations had already 
been in existence for perhaps three thousand years. 

The first stqj was the expedient of giving some particular 
commodities the function of sending as media of exchange, and 
thereby acquiring a second use independent of their intrinsic 
utility. But this step did not, in itself, lead on to the invention of 
money when the commodidea selected were multifarious and not 
exclusively me^lic. In the Mexic and Andean worlds, for ex- 

^ conquest, the subsunew known 

and COTrted in the Old World as ‘the precious metals’ existed in 
quantities t^t seemed fabulous to the Spanish conquistaJom. and 
the natives had long since learnt the art of extracting and refiiune 
these met^s and using them for works of art; but they had not 

«cliange, e^en though they 
had hit upon the notion of using for this purpose other special com- 
moditi«—such as beans, dried fish, salt, and sea-shella 
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valuta in units of conveniently wdghable bars, had been current 
for hundreds or even thousands of years before the governments 
of certain Hellenic cities on the Asiatic coast of the Aegean Sea 
went beyond the existing pmctice of putting metallic media of 
exchange on a par with other commoditEes and thereby including 
thcin under the common ndc that made it an offence at law to give 
false weight and mcasurCi These pioneer city-states now took the 
two rev^olutionary steps of making the issue of these metallic units 
of value a government monopoly and of stamping this exclusive 
governmental currency with a distinctive officid image and super¬ 
scription as a guarantee that the coin was an authentic product of 
the governmental mint^ and that its weight and quality Tvere to 
be accepted as being what they purported to be on the face of them. 

Since the management of a coinage i$ evidently least difficult 
in a state with a minimum area and population^ it was perhaps no 
accident that city-states should have been the tabomtories in which 
the experiment was made. At the same time it is equally evident 
that the utility of a coinage increases with the enbrgement of the 
area in which it is legal tender. Such a step fonvard was taken 
when, in the earlier decades of the sixth century B.c^ the Lydian 
monarchy conquered all the Greek city-states dong the w^estem 
coa$t of Anatolia except Miletus, as well as the interior as far as 
the River Halys* and Issued a coinage based on the local standard 
of the subjected Greek city-state Phocaea, which was given a genera I 
currency throughout the Lydian dominions. The most famous (and 
the last) of the Lydian kings was Croesiia+ who thus became and 
has remained a by-word for richesp More than half-way through 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it still comes more 
naturally to a Westerner's tongue to say ^as rich as Croesus" than 
to say 'as rich as*—Rothschild or Rockefeller or Ford or Morris 
or any other modem Western millionaire. 

The last and decisive step wm taken when the Kingdom of 
Lydia was incoqioratcd, in its tumt in the vast Achaemenian 
Empire. Thenceforth the future of coined money was assured 
The (Ecumenical Achaemenian gold *areher' coins gave coinage 
an impetus that sped it on an almost ubiquitous course of conquest. 
Coined money was launched on its career in India by the Achao- 
menian annexation of the Punjab. The more distant Sinic w'orld 
became ripe for adopting it after Ts"in She Hwajig-ti's revolu¬ 
tionary empire-building had been salvaged thanks to being tem¬ 
pered by the tactful hands of Han Liu Pang. In 119 B.c. the Sinic 
Imperial Government had a brilliant intuition of the hitherto 
undiscovered truth that metal wm not the only stuff of which 
money could be made. 
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In the iinperi^ park ^ Ch ang Ngan the EiBperor had a white stagp 
a veiy beast, which had no fellow in the Empire. On the adviise 
of a mEnisier the Emperor has this animal hilled, and made a kind of 
treasury'note out of its skiii^ which, he belie\'ed, could not be copied. 
Three pieces of skin were a foot st^uare^ and were made with a fringed 
twrder and decorated with a pattern. Each piece was assigned the 
abiirary v^ue of 400,000 copper coins. The princes, when they came 
to pay their respects to the Throne, were compirlled to buy one of three 
pieces of shin for cash, and present their gifts to the Emperor upon it. 
The skin of the white stag was, how^evor, a limited quantity^ and the 
time soon came when this device ceased to supply the Treasury with 
much needed money/i ^ 


The invention of currency notes did not become effectively 
applicable till it had been associated with the two Stnie inventions 
of paper and printing. Negotiable paper, in the form of cheques 
^llymg with stubs retained by the ImpenaJ Treasurv, was issued 
by the T ang Govenunent in a.D. 807 and 809^ but there is no 
LWidence that the inscriptions on these cheques were printed. 
Printed paper money was certainly issued by the Sung Govern¬ 
ment in A.D. 970. 

1 he invention of money undoubtedly proved benefieLal to the 
subjects of the government that issued it—in spite of the socblly 
subversive fluctuations of infiation and dcfl.ation^ and temptations 
to lend and borrow at usurious rates, which the invention brought 
in ite train. But a greater benefit had assuredly accrued to the 
^uing governments themselves; for the issue of money is an acts 
de which brings a government into direct and constant 

contact with at least an active^ intdligent, and influential minority 
of its subjects; and this monetary epiphany not only automatically 
fosters a go\^rnment s prestige, but also gives it a magnificent 
oppOT^nity for self-advertisementn 

This eflfect of a coinage, ev'cn on the minds of a population 
under alien rule who resent the political yoke imposed upon them^ 
js illustrated by a classic passage in the New' Testarnent, 

They sent unto Him certain of the Pharisees and the Hcrodians, 
^ catch Him in HiS words. And when they xvcre come, they say unto 
Him: MasEer, we know that thou art true, and caresi for no man; for 
thou regard^t not the person of man, but teachest the wav of God in 
troth. Is It lawful to give tnbute to Carear, or not? Shalfwe give or 
shall we not give?“ ^ ’ 

■ knowing their hj-pocrisy. said unto them; "Whv icmot ve 

TOC? Bnng me a penny, that I may sw it," And thc>' brought it, and 
He saith unto them: WTiosc is this image and superscription?” And 

Citltural Hiiiory (London 1935. Cresset 
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they said imlo him; “Caesar's/* And Jesus answering said unto them; 
"Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar^s^ and to God the thines 
that are God's/^ 

*And they could not take hold of Hb words befon: the people, and 
they nurvcilcd at His answer, and held their peacc/^ 

This automatic moral profit which the prerogative of issuing 
money yields, even in a formidably adverse politica] and religious 
environment, was of incomparably greater value to the Roman 
Imperial Government than any mere financial gains which the 
manaprnent of the mint might incidentally bring irt. The Em- 
peror's likeness on the coin gave the Imperial Government a 
certain status in the minds of a Jew'ish population which not only 
regarded Rome's dominion as illegitimate but treasured, as the 
second of the ten commandments believed to have been delivered 
to Moses by Yahweh, engraved on stone tablets by the Deity's 
own handf the explicit injunction; 

'Thou shalt not maJcetinto thee any graven image, or any likeness of 
any thing that is in heaven above, or that ts in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water under the earth. Thou shall not bow down thy¬ 
self to them, nor ser^e them; for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God/* 

When in 167 B.c, the Seleucid king, Antiochus IV^ Epiphancs 
had placed a statue of Olympian Zeus in the Holy of Holies of 
Yahwch^s temple at Jerusalem, the horror and indignation of the 
Jew's at seeing 'the abomination that maketh desolate'^ "standing 
where it ought not'^ were so intense that they could not rest untU 
^ey had thrown off ever)’' vestige of Seicucid rule. Again, when 
in A.D+ ^6 the Roman procurator Pontius Pilate smuggled into 
Jerusalem, draped and under cover of night, Roman military 
standards bearing the Emperor's image in medallions, the reaction 
of the Jews w'as so vehement as to compel Pilate to remove the 
offensive emblems. Yet these same Jews had schooled themselves 
meekly, not only to seeing but to handling, using, earning, and 
hoarding the abominable image on Caesar's coinage. 

The Roman Government was hoc slow to perceive the value of 
an fficumenical coinage as an instrument of policy* 

'From the middle of the first century onwards ihe Imperial Govern¬ 
ment had appreciated, as few' goverumenta have done before or sLnee^ 
not only the function of coinage as a mirror of contemporary life—of 
the political, social, spiritual, and artistic aspirations of the age—but 
also its immense and unique possibilities as a far reaching instrument 

■ Mark mu 13-17. Cp, Mau. salt, ts-zt; Luke lot. 20-J5. 

F?(od. Hr, 4, 5. 

IJan. 31 and riL n. * Mark riii. 14. 
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of piopagwda. Modem jnethoda of dissemiiwicing news and modern 
vehicles of propaganda, from jMstage-stamps to broadcasting and the 
press, have their counterpart in the imperial coinage, where yearly 
monthly^we might almost aay, daily—novelties and variations in types 
rword the sequence of public events and reflect the alms and ideolo¬ 
gies of those who oomrol the state.’* 


5/andf>i^ Armie$ 

_ Uni versa] states have differed very greatly in the extent to which 
ey have required standing armies. A few seem to have been able 
to dispense with them almost entirely; others have found these 
expensive institutions a regrettable necessity, both mobile armies 
and stationary troops on garrison dut)-. The governments of such 
umvcr^] states have had to wrestle with the difficult and some- 
insoluble problems with wbicK these always cumbrous and 
orten dangerous institutions have confronted them. But these are 
matters which we cannot pause to explore. We wnll restrict our- 
«Ives m this section to one of the many subjects which might be 
brought under its title—one, however, that is perhaps the most 
interesting the most important, and also the moat closely 
^igned wiffi the general argument of this chapter: namely the 
Chu:^*^* of the Roman Army on the dcv'clopment of the Christian 

The Christian Church was not, of course, the Roman Army’s 
most obvious or most immediate beneficiary. The most obvious 
^nefciancs of all the armies of all disintegrating empires had 
oeen the aliens and barbarians enrolled in them. The later Achae- 
menids recruitment of a mobile professional force of Greek 
mercen^es led to the conquest of the Achaemenian Empire by 
Alex^der the Great. The enrolment of barbarians in the bodv- 
® Abbasid Caliphs and in the standing armies of the 
Roman Empre and the ‘New Empire* of Egypt led to the «tab- 
e merit of Turkish barbarian rule in the Caliphate, Teutonic and 
harmatian b^banan rule m the western provinces of the Roman 
Empire, and Hyksos barbarian rule in Egypt. It is more surprising 
to see the mantle of an army descending upon a church—and the 
more so when the recipient of this inspiration is a church with an 
anti^miljtary trad^tiofi. 

In their conscientious objection to the shedding of blood and 
^i^uentiy to the performance of military service, the Primitive 
Lhristians were at variance with Jewish tradition. They believed 
that the triumphal Second Coming of Christ was at hand, and that 

(NW Veri, ,,44. The Am=o«n 
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they had been instructed to wait for it in patience. In striking 
contrast to the series of Jewish insurrections, first against Seleucid 
and then against Roman rule, during the three hundred years 
running from 166 n.c- to A.D, 135, the Christians never rose in 
armed revolt against Roman persecutors during the period of ap¬ 
proximately equal length between the beginning of Jesus^ mission 
and the conclusion of peace and alliance between the Roman 
Imperial Government and the Church in a.d, 313. As for service 
in the Roman Army, tlii$ w'as a stumbling-block for the Christians 
because it involved, not only the shedding of blood on active 
service, but abo, among other things, the passing and execution 
of death sentences* the t^ing of the military oath of unconditional 
loyalty to the Emperor, the worship of the Emperor^s genius and 
the offer of sacrifice to it* and the veneration of military standards 
as idols. Service in the anny w-as, in fact, forbidden by successive 
Early Christian Fathers—by Origen, by Tertullian^ and even by 
Lactantius in a work published after the conclusion of the Con- 
stantiniait Peace. 

It i$ significant that this ostracism of the Roman Army by the 
Christian Church broke down at a time w'hen the Army was still 
being recruited by voluntary enlistment—^indecd more than a hun¬ 
dred years before the issue was raised on the Roman Imperial Govern¬ 
ment's side through the reintroduction in practice of an always 
theoretically compulsoiy^ military sen'ice by Diocletian (reigned a.d. 
283-305). Down to about the year a.d. i 70 occasions for con flict ove r 
this issue were* it would seem* avoided. Christian civilians abstained 
from enlisting, while* if a pagan serving soldier became a convert, 
the Church tacitly acquiesced in hh serving out his time and 
performing all the duties that the Army required of him. Possibly 
the Church justified herself for this laxity on the same ground 
on which she had from the first tolerated other anomalies, such 
as the continuance of slavei^*, even in cases where both master and 
slave were Christians ; the inclusion of the Epistle to Philemon in 
the Sacred Canon is significant on this point. In the Church's ex¬ 
pectation in thb age, the time remaining before Chrisfs Second 
Coming was going to be so short that a soldier-convert might as 
w-ell pass it under arms as a slave-convert in bondage. 

In the third century of the Christian Era, when the Christians 
began to make their w’ay in rapidly incfcasmg numbers into the 
politically responsible classes of Roman society, partly by them¬ 
selves rising in the w'orld and partly by winning upper-class con¬ 
verts* they answered in practice the question raised for them by 
the social importance of the Roman Army without ever solving 
it in theory or waiting for the conversion of the state of which the 
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army was an oi^an. In Diocletian's army the Christian contingent 
ft as already so large and so influential that the persecution of a.d, 
303 was directed against Christianity in the army in the first 

in the western provinces, 
Christians m the army was higher than the 

percentage in the civiha.n population, 

in^hi* ^ influpce of the Army on the Chu rch 

War calls frt fk I! ^ ^ilitaiy service was still in force, 

an iinnA t ’’ Virtues akin to those which the followers of 

of such called on to display, and many preachers 

1 had drawn upon the vocabulary furnished by 

than Saint ^^'1!*^ 1°^ warfare, none more conspicuously 

ref • la, ^Wch the Christiai 

Church liad retained as a treasured part of its own heritage war 

\\l”how«^r K a metaphorical sense, 

influence the Jewish martiai tradition was 3 potent literary 

wence. the Roman martial tradition presented itself as a living 

^ A™? 

Of the Republic might have been in the cmel age of the Homah 

"'T Roman dvif w"" 

merior 0/ irHeillnV devasUting the eiviU^sed 

micnor ot the Hellenic world, came to win the involuntary resoect 

Z" »“ 

-* “ “"f"' »•“ “ 

Biveness with ^ orderliness, the pliancy, the stibmis- 

lewtr^r "'jy ^heir orders. Not all of them a« 

KC ButtiS cf the gmd^ 
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Yetj whaic%^<!r influence tKe Roman Army may have had on the 
development uf the Churches institutions, it uas lesa potent in that 
sphere than the Lniluenee of the Roman civil service, and the 
Army^s example produced its principal effect on the Church in 
the sphere of ideals. 

The Christian initiation-rite of baptism is equated by Saint 
Cyprian with the military oath {sacramentum) required of the re¬ 
cruit on enrolment in the Roman Army. Once enrolled, the 
Christian soldier must wage his warfare 'in accordance w^ith the 
regulations'. He must eschew the unpardonable crime of desertion, 
and likewise the grave misdemeanour of ^dereliction of duty". 'The 
pay of delinquency is death^ is Tertul Han's adaptation to military 
language of the phrase in Saint Paul's epistle to the Romans which 
appears as ^the wages of sin' in the Authorized English Version 
of the Bible. The ritual and moral obligations of the Christian 
life are equated by Tertullian with military ‘fatigues'. In his 
terminology a fast is a stint of sentry-go, and the yoke which is 
easy, in the language of the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, 
ia ‘the Lord's light pack*. Moreover, the Chrisiism soldier's faithful 
aervice is recompensed, on discharge, with ‘God^s gratuity^; and, 
short of receiving a gratuity, the soldier can look for^vard to drawing 
his rations as long as he gives satisfaction. The Cross is a military 
standard and Christ the commander-in-chief (Imperatory In fact, 
Baring-Gould's "Onward, Christian Soldiers' and General Boothes 
' Salvation Army' draw in word and In deed a parallel which goes 
back to the early days of the Church* but the army which origin- 
ally suggested such a comparison was the non-Christian army 
which the Roman Empire had created and maintained for very 
different purposes. 

Cwi J 

Universal states have differed very greatly in the degree to 
which thej-^ have elaborated their civil services. At the upper end 
of the scale we find the Ottoman Government, w hich provided for 
Its adminislrative needs by doing eveiy^thlng that human ingenuity 
could devise* and human determiitatJon accomplish, tu produce a 
civil semce that w^as to be no mere professional fraternity but a 
secular equivalent of a religious order, so rigorously segregated, so 
austerely disciplined, and so potently 'conditioned* as to be trans¬ 
figured into a superbuman, or subhuman, race—as different from 
the ordinary run of human kind as a thorough-bred and broken-in 
horse, hound, or hawk is from the w-ild life that has been the 
breeder's and trainer's raw materialH 

A problem that often confronts the creators of civil services for 
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universal states is, what use to make of the aristocracy that has 
often been lording it during the preceding Time of Troubles. 
There was, for example, an incapable aristocracy inAIuscovy at the 
time when Peter the Great took her Westernization in hand, and 
a highly capable one in the Roman Empire at the date of the 
foundation of the Principate. Peter and Augustus each drew upon 
the aristocracy of his empire as material for the building of an 
{ecumenical administrative structure, but their motives were dif¬ 
ferent. Whije Peter tried to dragoon an old-fashioned nobility 
into becoming efficient administrators in the Western style, 
Augustus took the Senatorial Order into partnership, not so much 
because he needed their services as because he regarded this part¬ 
nership as an insurance against his suffering the fate that his pre¬ 
decessor, Julius Caesar, had suffered at the hands of a gsng of 
Outraged members of the summarily deposed ex-ruling class. The 
antithetical problems that confronted Augustus and Peter the 
Great are the horns of a dilemma which is apt to catch the architect 
of_ empire confronted with a pre-imp^erial aristocracy. If the 
aristocracy is capable, it will resent the emperor's service as being, 
for aristocrats, tiifra^ Cunversely, if the aristocracy is 

incompetent, the dictator who employs it will find that the in- 
nocuousness of his tool is offset by the bluntness of Its edge. 

Pre-Imperial aristocracies were not the only material that 
emptrc-buildcts required for the recruitment of their civil services. 
Such grandees, taken by themselves, would have constituted a 
corps of colonels without regiments. A middle class, consisting of 
lawyers and other professional men, would be required as the 
equivalents of the regimental officers, and a host of subordinates 
for the rank and file. Sometimes the builders of a universal state 
were in the fortunate position of being able to draw upon the 
Mrvices of a class that it had already called into existence to meet 
its own domestic needs. The character and achievements of the 
British Indian civil service can hardly be understood unless looked 
at against the Izickground of an immediately preceding chapter of 
administrative history in the United Kingdom. 


'The institution of factory inspection by the Act of i8tt was a 
stage in the development of a nciv kind of civil service Ben- 
tham's passion for substituting science for cusiotn, his view of ad- 
mmistratiou that it w^s a skilled business, had in this instance results 
that were wholly atafactory. Under his inspiration England created 
a staff that brought to us work training and independence. Unlike 
the English Justice of the Peace the new Civil Servant had know¬ 
ledge. unlike the French Tntmdant, he was not a mere creature of 
a govcmmeni. Ihe English people kamt to use educated men on 
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t^rma that pneacrved their independence and their s&elf-reapecL , . . 
For the moment, the chief ticcupatcDn of this educated da;^ was to 
throw a searchlight on the disorder of the new [industnal] world. 
Nobody can study the history of the generation that foltowed the pass^ 
ing of the Reform Rill without being struck by the part played by 
lavp-ycrs, doctora, men of science and letters^ in exposing abuses and 
demising plans,^^ 

Such was the new fraternity of middle-class professional ad¬ 
ministrators which cook passage to India. We shall find occasion 
to consider both their achievement and their limitations in another 
context in a later chapter. 

The achievement of Augustus in calling a new civil scrv'ice 
into existence to answer the needs of the devastated, disorganised, 
and wear}' world for which he made himself responsible had been 
equalled, 150 years earlier, in the Sinic world by the work of Han 
Liu Pang. Judged by the standard of endurance^ indeed, the w ork 
of this Sinic peasant far surpassed that of the Roman bourgeois 
Octavian. Augustus's system went to pieces in the seventh century' 
after its creation, whereas Liu Pang's system lasted, with at least 
a thread of continuity', down to a.d. igii. 

The defect of the Roman imperial civil service w'as its reflection 
of the discord betw'een the old senatorial aristocracy and the new 
imperial dictatorship, which the Augustan compromise had globed 
over but had not healed- There w^ere Uvo rigidly segregated hier¬ 
archies and two mutually exclusive careers in which the senatorial 
and non-St. natorial civil servants w'ent their respective ways. This 
Schism WHS brought to an end in the third century of the Christian 
Era by the elimination of the Senatorial Order from all posts of 
administrative responsibility; but by this time the decay of local 
civic Belf-government had so greatly swollen the volume of w'ork 
that Diocletian found himself compelled to make an inordinate 
increase in the permanent establishment of the imperial civil 
serv'ice. I'hc scKcial standard required from recruits was, in con¬ 
sequence, lowered. The contrast wdth the history of the Han 
Dynast}r''s civil service is instructive- The opening of careers to 
talent, irrespective of rank, prevailed from the first, when the 
Emperor himself in iq6 B.C., six years after his restoration of order, 
issued an ordinance directing the provincial public authorities to 
select candidates for the public service on a test of merit, and to 
send them to the capital for establishment or rejection by the 
officers of the central government. 

^ Harnmund, J, L. and Barbara: The af Modern Jnduitry (London 
Mfchum), pp, 
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This new Sinic civil service received its deftnitivc form when 
llan Liu Fang's successor^ Han Wuti (reigned 140 b.c^”87 b.c,), 
decided that the uLerit retjuired of candidates should be proficiency 
in reproducing the &t> le of the classical literature of the Confucian 
canon and in interpreting the Confuciart philosophy to the satis¬ 
faction of the Confucian literati of the day. The Confucian school 
of the second century which thus tactfully coaxed into 
partnership with the imperiol tipmc, would have astonished 
Confucius himscir^ but even this dehydrated political philosophy 
was a more effective inspiration for a corporate professional wav 
of life than the merely hierary archaistic cuttnre of the Hellenic 
w^orld in the age of Diocletian. How'ever pedantic it might bep it 
provided a traditional ethic which was lacking among the Roman 
counterparts of the Sinic civil servants. 


While the Han Empire and the Roman Empire created their 
Civil services out of their own social and cultural heritageSp Peter 
the Great was debarred* by the v^ery nature of his problem, from 
doing anything of the kind. In a.d. ijiy^^^he established a number 
of Administratit c Colleges to induct the Russians into new-fangled 
Western methods of administration. Swedish prisoners-of-war 
were roped in as instructors* and Russian apprentices sent to 
acquire a Prussian training at Konigsberg. 

Where* as in the Petrine Russian Empire* an imperial civil 
Kryice is called into existence in conscious Imitation of alien 
institutions,^ the need of special arrangements for trairuttg per¬ 
sonnel is evidents but the need arises in some degree in all civil 
services. In the Incak* Achaemenian* Roman, and Ottoman 
empires the Emperor^s personal household was both the hub of the 
wheel of imperial government and the training school for the 
administraters themselves, and in a number of cases the educa¬ 
tional function of the imperial household w-as provided for through 
creation of a corps of'pages' or, in workaday tenns* apprentices, 
e Inca Emperor s court at Cuzco there w^as a regular course 
of education, widi teats at successive stages. In the Achaemenian 
Empire all Persian boys of noble birth’, according to Herodotus, 
were educated at the Emperor's court, from the age of five to the 

^ three only; riding, shooting, 

and telling the truth . The Ottoman court made provision for the 
education of pages m its early days at Brusa, and tt was still treading 

. " (reigned A D. laai-ci) 

established a school for princes at Adrianople, which ^ the 
«pital III his tunc. Hi^ successor, howm,'er, Sultan Mehmed II 

out a new line when he set about 
stalling his ctvil service, no longer with the sons of 'Osmanli 
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Muslim noblemen but with Christian slaves—including renegades 
and prisoners-of-mr from Western Chnsiendom as well as the 
^tribute children* levied from the Padish^'s own Eastern Orthodo^t 
Christian subjects. This peculiar institudon has been described 
in an earlier part of this Study. 

While the Ottoman Padishahs deliberately expanded their 
personal slave-household into an instrument for the government of 
a rapidly growing empire, actually to the exclusion of free "Osman- 
lis, the Roman Emperors, though they found themselves compelled 
to make a similar use of Caesar's Houacholdt took steps to limit 
the role of freedmen in the imperial administration. The freed- 
men^s stronghold in the administration of the Roman Empire in 
the early days was the centra] government, in which five adminis¬ 
trative offices in Caesar's Household had grown into imperial 
ministries; but, even in these posts, which were traditionalty the 
freedmen'a prcsci^ej the freemen became politically impossible 
as soon as they became conspicuous. The scandal caused by the 
spectacle of the freedmen-mmisters of Claudius and Nero exercis¬ 
ing unbridled power led, under the Flavian emperors and iheir 
successors, to the transfer of these key posts, one after another, to 
members of the Equestrian Order> 

Thus in the history of the Roman civil service the equestrian^ 
i.e. the commercial, class gained ground at the expense both of the 
slave undenvorld and the senatorial aristocracy, and its victory 
over its rivals was justified by the efficiency and integrity with 
which the equestrian civil servants performed their duties. This 
redemption of a class which, during the last two centuries of the 
republican regime, had risen to wealth and power by exploitation, 
tax-farming, and usury, was perhaps the mosi remarkable triumph 
of the Augustan imperial system. The British Indian civil servants 
were hkei^jsc recruited from a commercial class* They had origi¬ 
nated as the employees of a trading company whose purpose had 
been pecuniary profit; one of iheir original incentives for taking 
employment far from home in an uncongenial climate had been 
the possibilily of making fortunes by trading "on the side" for their 
personal profit j and, when the East India Company \v2b suddenly 
transfomied, by a significantly easy military victory', into the 
ao^^ereign, in all but name, of the richest province of the broken- 
down Mughal Empire, the Company's servants had, for a brief 
period^ yielded to the tempiation to extort monstrous pecuniary 
winnings for themselves with the same shamelessness as the Roman 
Equites had displayed over a much longer period. Yet in the 
British case, as in the Roman ^ a band of predatory harpies was 
converted into a body of public servants whose incentive was now 
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no longer personal gain and who had learnt to make it a point of 
honour to wield enormous poLiticaJ power without abusing it. 

This redemption of the character of the British adnunistration 
in India wiaa due in part to the East India Company'^ decision to 
educate their servants for bearing the new political responsibilities 
that had fallen on their shoulders. In a.d, r8o6 the Company 
openedr 3t Hertford Castle, a college for probationer appointees 
to its administrative service which it moved, three years later, to 
Haileybury; and ^is college played an historic role during the 
fifty-two years of its existence. In 1853^ the eve of the trans¬ 
ference of the Government of India from the Company to the 
Crown,^ Parliament s decision to recruit the scA'ice in future by 
competitive examination opened the door to candidates drawn 
from the wider field of such non-official institutions as the universi¬ 
ties of the United Kingdom and the so-caJIed* public schools* from 
which the t^yo ancient English universities w'cre at that time 
mainly recruited. Hailey bury College w'as closed in 1S57, and, 
during the fifty-two years of its existence, Dr. Arnold of Rugby had 
Come and gone, w'hile all that he stood for had been broadcast 
throughout the public schools by like-minded masters. *l’he 
average Indian civil servant during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century had acquired at school and university a training in exact 
scholarship, based on what were, for Westerners* the 'classical' 
anguages and literatures, and a Christian outlook which not 
less strong for being often someAvhal vague and undogmatic. A 
not altogether fanciful parallel might be drawn betiveen this moral 
and inteUectual training and the education in the Sinic Confucian 
classics that was ihen still being demanded of a Chinese civil 
semce which had been established twentv centuries earlier. 

Jf we turn now to consider who had been the principal benc- 
ficiancs from foe imperial civil sen^ices that universal states had 
^ for their own purposes, the most obvious 

beneficiariffiwene evidently those successor-states of these em¬ 
pires which had the intelligence to make use of such a precious 

t? ^ should exclude foe succcssor-statcs 

of foe Roman Empire in the West, These learnt their lessons much 
™P^nal cjinl service, which foey^ disimpted, than 

ir converted; but, as we shall 

see, the Church itself had been a beneficiary of the Roman civil 

w foe legacy w-as partially transmitted at 

one remove. Without attempting a complete lisi of beneficiary 
euccessor-stales one can point, at the time of writing, to the re- 
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The most irnporUmt beneficiaries, however, had been the 
churches. We have already noticed how the hierarchical organiza¬ 
tion of the Christian Church had been based on that of the Roman 
Hmpire, A similar basis was provided by the "New Empire" of 
Eg>'pt for the Pan-Eg>ptiac church under the Chief Priest of 
xAmon-Re at Thebes and by the SasanLan Empire for the Zoroas- 
trian church^ I'he Chief Priest of Ainon-Re was created in the 
image of the Theban Pharaoh; the Zoroastrian Chief Mobadh in 
the likeness of the Sasanian Shlhinshah; and the Pope in the like¬ 
ness of the post-Diocietianic Roman Emperor, Secular administra¬ 
tive cprporauons had, however^ performed more intimate sen'ices 
for churches than the mere provision of an organizadona] last 
They liad also influenced their outlook and ethos, and in some 
casts these intellectual and moral influences had been conveyed, 
not merely by example, but by the translation of a person, in whom 
they had been incarnate, from the secular to the ecclesiastical 
sphere. 

Three historic figures, each of whom gave a decisive turn to the 
development of the Catholic Church in the West, were recruits 
from the secular Roman imperial civil service, Ambrosius (lived 
tirca A.D. was the son of a civil servant who had reached 

the peak of his profession by attaining the office of praetorian 
prefect of the Gauls, and the future Saint Ambrose following 
in his father's footsteps as governor of the province of Liguria and 
Aemilia lyhen, m a.d, 374^ to hi$ consternation, he w^as dragged 
out of the rut of an assured official career and hustled into the 
episcopal see of Milan by a popular impetus that did not wait to 
ask his leave. Cassiodorus (lived cirta a.d. 490-5 85) spent the first 
part of his vtry long life adminbtering Roman Italy in the service 
of King Theodoric the Ostrogoth. In his later days he turned a 
rural property of his own in the toe of Italy Into a monastic settle¬ 
ment that was the complement of Saint Benedict^$ foundation at 
Monte Cassino. Saint Benedict's school of monks broken in, by 
the love of God, to hard physical labour in the fields could not 
have done all that it did for a nascent Western Christian society 
if it had not been wedded, at the startp to a Cassiodoran school that 
w-as inspired by the same motive to perform the mentally laborious 
task of copying the pagan Classics and the works of the Fathers. 
As for Gregory the Great (lived rirra a.d. 540-604), he abandoned 
the secular public servieet after serving as Pr^J^ctas Urbi^ in 
order to follow Cassiodorus's example by making a monastery 
out of his ancestral palace in Rome, and he was thereby led, against 
his expectation and desire, into becoming one of the maters of the 
Papac>\ Each of these great civil servants found his true vocation 
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Church, and brought to the service of the 
^.hurch aptitudes and traditions acquired in a civil service career. 

Citiseitsftips 

*^''''^^*^^f***** usually arises in the first instance from 
® number of contending parochial states, it is 
pt to stait life with a great gulf fixed between rulers and ruled. On 
e one SI c stands an empire^building community representing 
the survivors of a dominant minorit>' after a protracted struggle for 
the rukrs of the competing local communiries 
* . P ^ other side lies a conquered population. 

It IS also common form for the effectively enfranchised element to 
time passes, a relatively larger fraction as a result of 

ever subject majority. It had, how- 

r- unusual for this process to go to the length of completely 
obh^rating the initial division between rulers and ruled. 

The outstanding exceptional case, in which a comprehensive 

S^artej nr/e^e^fachieved—and thiS within a 
V ' P^’^'ishment of the universal stole— 

230-2-1^ universal state established in 

conquest of six other parochial states by 
their victorious competitor Tsln, the suprem^y of Ts’in wm 

ISSc mllXto "■'■f "f 'h« S^VniS 

State may be dated from 196 a.c. It need hardly be said that this 
political achievement could not change at one strokTSie Sn^ 

but'Kifo'rtrSS 

, ri. by hi«ori«l fbfco o~r«i„, 

former subjectt is tu be found in lhc*bisll>ry oJihe Ffo "“b *** 

sndbere,s,so,.hesubs..„eee,poliL^r,Ltii^re"^^^ 
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catcd by the mere conferment of the juridical status of Roman 
citizen. After the promulgation of the Edict of Caracalla in a.d, 
Z12 all free male inhabitants of the Roman Empire, with insignifi¬ 
cant exceptions, were Roman citizens, but it still required the 
political and social revolution of the ensuing century to bring the 
realities of life into conformity' with the law. 

The uhimate beneficiary from the political egalitarianism towards 
which the Roman Empire w^as moving in the Age of the Princi- 
pate,f and at which it arrived ifi the time of Diocletian, of 
course the CartioJic Christian Church, The Catholic Christian 
Church borrowed the Roman Empire's master idea of dual 
citizenship—a constitutional device that had solved the problem 
how to enjoy the advantages of membership of an cccumcnica] 
community without having to repudiate narrower loyalties or to 
cut local roots. In the Roman Empire under the Principate, which 
was the framework within which the Christian Church grew up, 
all citizens of the world-city' of Rome (except the small number 
who actually lived in the metropolis) were also citizens of some 
local municipality that* though within the Roman body politic, 
was an autonomous city state with the traditional Hellenic form of 
city state sdf-govemment and the traditional hold of such a local 
motherland upon the affections of her children. On this Roman 
secular model a growing and spreading ecclesiastical community 
built up an organization and a corporate feeling that was simul¬ 
taneously local and oecumenical. The Church to which a Christian 
gave his allegiance was both the local Christian community of a 
particular city and the Cathoho Christian community in which aU 
these local churches were embraced in virtue of a uniform practice 
and doctrine, 

] i.e, the pne-DjOctedank Empire^ founded by Auguitiu, who uud ihe tille 
^PnriMpij meaning 'Leader cf the Hpu^^i.e* the Senate). 
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XXVI. ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE RELATION OF UNIVERSAL 
CHURCHES TO CIVILIZATIONS 

(0 CHURCHES AS CANXERS 

W E have seen that a universaJ church is apt to come to birth 
dunng a Time of Troubles following the breakdown of a 
civilization and to unfold itself within the political framework of 
the ensumg universal state. We have seen also, in the preceding 
part of this Study, that the principal beneficiaries of the institu¬ 
tions maintained by universal states have been universal churches; 
and It IS therefore not surprising that the champions of a universal 
state, whose fortunes are on the wane, should dislike the spectacle 
of a universal church growing within its bosom. The church is 
^ereforc likely to be regarded, from the standpoint of the imperial 

^vemineiit ^d its supporters, as a social cancer responsible for 
the dcelme of the state. 

In the deelmc of Roman Empire an indictment, which had 
^en mounting up since the attack penned by Celsus near the end 
VIW*’ canie to a head in the 

fJSnn t in its death agonies. An ex- 

plo^on of this hostile feeling was evoked in a.d. 416 in the heart of 

pagan Gallic devotee of Im- 
^ ?!i^ sight of desert islands colonized—or, as he 

would have said, infcsted-by Christian monks; 

'Now, ss we move. Capraria.lifts itself 
Out of the s«; squalid the isle, and filled 

dub themselves 

Monks with a Grecian ijime, because they wish 
To dwell alone, obeerved by none. They drJd 
The gifts of Fortune, while her ills they fear 
to shirk pain, would choose a life of pain ? 

W Jiai madness of a brain diseased so fond 
As. fearing evil, to refuse all good?’' 

fcfote the end of hie TOyisi RutUio. Buffered the sadder sisht of 

»othe. Bland that had arplivaled a fellow eou ntryraan „f hisolS! 

^ Rutitlut NunattHiius, C.: Dt Sun T r 

Dr. G. F. S»vaE=*Annhtioog (Lwidmi 1(4^ BtUy^ ’ “’** ^ 
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The wave-girt Gorgon rises in mid-sea 
Twixt Pisa and Cymxis one on either side. 

1 shun the cliiTs, memorials as they are 
Of late disaster; bne of my own race 
Here perished by a living death. For lately 
A high-born youth of our own nation^ one 
Not lacking wealth or marriage-relativeSp 
Driven by madness, man and earth forsook 
And, a superstitious exile, sought 
A shameful lurking-place. The dl-stamed wTctch 
Deemed that the spark divine by squalor thrives. 

And on his own life laid more cruel stripes 
Than nilght the offended deities themselves. 

Ivess potent is this sect than Cifce^s drugs? 

Then bodies were transformed, but now men's minds. 

Through these lines there breathes the spirit of a still pagan aristo¬ 
cracy who saw the cause of the ruin of the Roman Empire in the 
abandonment of the traditional w'orship of the Hellenic pantheon. 

This controvers)^ betivecn a sinking Roman Empire and a rising 
Christian Church raised an issue that stirred the feelings not only 
of contemporaries directly concerned, but also of a posterity con¬ 
templating the event across a great gulf of time. In the statement' I 
have described the triumph of Barbarism and ReUgion'p Gibbon 
not only sums up the 5event>^-one chapters of his book in nine 
words but proclaims himself a partisan of Celsus and Rutilius. The 
cultural pe^ of Hellenic history, as he saw it, in the Antonine Age 
stood out clear across an intervening span of sixteen centuries 
which, for Gibbon, represented a cultural trough. Out of this 
trough the generation of Gibbon's grandparents in the Western 
world had tardily gained a footing on the upward slope of another 
mountain from which the twin peak of the Hellenic past was once 
again visible in its majesty. 

This view, which i$ implicit in Gibbon's work, has been put 
clearly and sharply by a twentieth-century anthropr>logist who h 
a figure of comparable stature in his own field t 

"The religion of the Great Mother, with its curious blend of crude 
savagery and spiriiual aspirations, was only one of a muliitude of 
similar Oriental faiths which in the later days of paganism spread over 
the Roman Empire, and by saturating the European p^plc^ with alien 
ideals of life undermined the whole fabric of ancient civilisation. 

'Greek and Roman society was built on the conception of the sub¬ 
ordination of the individual to the community, of the cltiaen to the 
state; it set the safety of the commonwealth, as the aupreme aim of 
conduct, above the safety of the individual whether in this w’orld or 

* lb]d.| line* 515-26- 
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in a worW to <»me. Trained from infancy in this unselfish ideal, the 
citoens devoted their lives to the public service and were ready to lay 
them down for the common good; or, if they shrank from the supremb 
«cnfice. tt nwer oectirred to them that they acted otherwise than 
basely in preferring them person! existence to the interests of their 
coomiy. M this was changed by the spread of Oriental religions which 
indicated thcwmrnumon of the soul with God and its eternal salva- 

VK '*'?’“** I."'*"’’ ia comparison with 

, the prosperity and even the csistcnce of the state sank into 

result of this selfish and immoral doctrine 

S Wm n spiritual emotion-s and to breed 

nrcba^innTr?^!.^^ '''! merely as a 

dainful of r'lrth 9 1^^ eternal. Jlie saint and the iccluse, dis¬ 

dainful of earth and rapt m ecstatic contemplation of heaven became 

ISeK ibeTr? Of h-^-Sanity. displacing fhe^d 

to die for^fhn^d of "ady 

contcmnrihlp country. The earthly city mmed poor md 

raioiteS “"“t ^ 

to a So to say, was shifted from the present 

ILL™ tl v’ ? j’ “ther world may have Lined 

Sn the STe?Pu‘“^ 

resolve itself irtrl it= structure of society tended to 

i^ivc Itself into Its individual elements and thereby to rtlans* into 

rf S; d.Z' »d“,h ““‘>'. 5 ?“'“' 

‘^uZ^ S£'‘‘I?- 

world which thm- identifiii^r'.L^^i content to leave the material 
. them, This obecssion lasted for principle of evil, to perish around 

E^i#SlSS“ 

ffutory 'Srudifj jn lie 

Ift J fdotnaie aarUe^eL - -_, Macxiiiltan)^ pp, 35I“3- 


In ■■ fdotnc^ic ihc atithor £onced« Macxniltan)^ pp 

the only cuse of the d/u^r.l 
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manifested itself during the fort)'-one years since the publication 
of this provocative pas^sage, Frazer and his like-minded contem¬ 
poraries had proved to be the last generation of Western neo¬ 
pagans of a rational and tolerant school which had first emerged in 
Italy in the fifteenth century of the Christian Era. By a,d. 1952 they 
had been sw'ept off the field by demoniCt emotional^ violent¬ 
handed successors who had emerged out of the unplumbed deeps 
of a secularized Western society* The words of Frazer had been 
re^uttered by the voice of Alfred Rosenberg vvitli a different ring. 
Yet the fact remains that Rosenberg and Frazer were both pro¬ 
pounding an identical Gibbonian thesis. 

We have already argued at length, in an early part of this Study, 
that the br^kdovvn of the Hellenic societ>' had in fact occurred 
long before it suffered the intrusion of Christianity or of any of the 
other Oriental religions which were Christianityunsuccessful 
rivals. Our inquiries have already reached the conclusion that 
higher religions have never as yet been guilc>' of the deaths of any 
civilizations, yeE this tragedy might stiU be a possibilityp To get 
to the bottom of tlte issue we must carry our inquiry from the 
macrocosm into the microcosm^ from the facts of past history to 
the abiding characteristics of human nature. 

Frazer's contention i$ that the higher religions are essentially 
and incurably anti-$ocial. When there is a shift In the focus of 
human interest from the ideals aimed at In the civilizations to those 
aimed at in the higher religions^ is it true that social values, for 
which the civilizations claim to stand, are bound to suffer? Are 
and social values antithetical and inimical? Is the fabric 
of civilization undermined if the salvation of the individual soul is 
t^en aa being the supreme aim in life? Frazer answers these ques¬ 
tions in the affirmative; ajid> if his answer w'Cre right, it would 
mean that human life Avas a tragedy without a catharsis. The writer 
of this Study believed that Frazer's answer was wrong, and that it 
Avas based on a misunderstanding of the nature both of higher 
religions and of human souls. 

Man is neither a selfless ant nor an unsocial cyclops but a 
"social animarp whose personality can be expressed and developed 
only through relations \nth other personalities. Conversely, Society 
IS nothing but the common ground betw^een'one individual's net¬ 
work of relations and another's. It has no esdstence except in the 
activities of indiAiduals who. for ihcir part, cannot exist except in 
Society. Nor again is there a disharmony betAveen the individuars 
relations with his felloAv men and his relation Avith God. In the 
spiritual vision of Primitive Man there is manifestly a solidarity 
betw^een the tribesman and his gods Avhich, so far from alienating 
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the tribesmen from each other, is the strongest of the social bonds 
betweenthem The workings of this harmony between Man's duty 
to God and his duty to his neighbour have been explored and 
^uslrated at the primitive level by Fraier himself, and disintegrat¬ 
ing civilizations had borne witness to it when they had sought a 
new bond for Society in the worship of a deified Caesar, Is the 
harmony convert^ into a discord by 'the higher rcliEions'. as 
Iraicr contends? In theory and in practice alike the answer would 
appear to be m me negative. 

On an view (to start from that approach) personalities 

are not conctsvabie except as agents of spiritual activL; and the 
only con«ivable Kopc for spiritual acti^-ity lies in relations between 
spmt and spirit. In ^eking God, Man is performing a social act; 
^ ‘f Gotl s Love has gone into action in This World in the re- 
d™pUon of Manbnd by Christ, then Man's efforts to make him- 
^If less unhke a God who created Man in Ilis image must 

the example in sacrificing himself for 

the redemption of his fellow men. The antithesis between trying to 

^s";2lSr God and trying to do onc's^ m 

one s neighbour is therefore false. ^ 

,^\Lcrd thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy Mid and with all thy mind. This Is the fitst great eammand- 

neighbour as 

It IS evident that, in the Church Militant on Earth, the good 

succi^Uy than they can ever be achieved in a mundane societv 
which aims at these objects direct, and at nothing higher In othSr 

in anv nth« wav oould be attained 

Se Pilgrim could not find 

^ IP* L entrance to a life of good conduct 

AnH Ijcyond it, the ‘shining light’o/the horizon * 

And what w-e have here asserted in terms of Christianity could be 
translated mto terms of all the other higher religions. The e^„ce 
* Mflti. xEii. 37—39. 

s'.'ssi i" *• K"* 

iHn"; but in ibe SMond Psr, ilii, imijwfca ..ncrarT™'-’*^' mdmdujJ- 

■ KWinpr weitty of pilfrrtmft not on?^ rrav^lJin^^ ^ corrccl^d, and Wc have 

inspired Monsif^or Knoa'a in i^hich h« contest 

though the Fiftt Part wa* the worii qf Bu^van Si pt the thews that, 

woffe of a Psrudo-Bun^TLn ntm iswwd was the 

ladsf. Kno^t, Kortdd A 

‘llie tdentiV of th= Sheed and Ward), ^ ni: 
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of Christianity' is the essence of the higher religions as a class^ 
though in different eyes these different windo^s-s through which 
God's Light shines into Man^s soul may differ in the degree of their 
translucency or in the selection of the rays that they transmit 
When w“e pass fron^ theory to practice, from the nature of the 
human personality to the record of history, our task of proving 
that, in fad, the men of religion have served the practical needs of 
society might seem to be too easy. If we w'ere to cite a uSaint 
Frai\cis of Assisi, a Saint Vincent de Paul, a Jo-hn Wesley^ or a 
David Idvingstone, we might be accused of proving what needs 
no demonstration. We will therefore cite a class of persons com¬ 
monly regarded and derided as exceptions to the rule, a class of 
persons at once ^God-intoxicated' and ^anti-sociaJ', holy and ridicu¬ 
lous, qualifying for the cynic's jibe—"a good man in the worst 
^nse of the word': namdy the Christian anchorites, a Saint Antony 
in his desert or a Saint Symeon on his pillan It is manifest that, in 
insulating themselves from their fellow men, these saints were 
entering into a far more active relation with a far wider circle than 
any that ivould have centred round them if they had remained *ia 
the World* and had spent their lives in some secular occupation. 
They swayed the World from their retreats to greater effect than 
the Emperor in his capital, because their personal pursuit of holi- 
ncffi through seeking communion with God was a form of social 
action that moved men more powerfully than any secular social 
service on the political plane. 

*It has sometimes been said that the ascetic ideal of the East Homan 
Was a barren withdrawal from the world of his day; the biography of 
John the Almsgiver may suggest why it Avas that the B>^muie in 
his hour of need turned instinctiAxly for aid and comfort to the asccte 
in the full assurance of his sympathy and succour. , , ^ One of the out¬ 
standing features of early B^'^antine ascctieism, is its passion for social 
justice and its championship of the poor and oppressed.'^ 

(z) CHURCHES AS CHRYSALISES 

We have contested the view that churches arc cancers eating 
awny the lining tissues of a civilization; yet wc might sUH agree with 
Frazer*s dictum, at the close of the passage quoted, that the tide 

Christianity, Avhich had flotved so strongly in the Iasi phase of 
the Hellenic society, had been ebbing in these Latter days, and that 
the post-Christian Western societj' that had emerged w'as of the 
s^mc order as the pre-Christian Hellenic. This obserA'ation opens 

' E., and Bayn^tp N. K. r Thy^f Byzantine Sainti fOxford 1 Mfl* 

jjp^ jq 5 and 197. 
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up a second possible conception of the relation between churches 

^TbP V expressed by a Modern Western scholar 

in ine toiJowing passage: 

onThe other 7t y, To the orthodox Christian, 

and the 1 Aaron, between the dead 

and of Thirf; H ^ things of the Next World 

anp ot 1 jiis. It was the Body of Chnst and therefore eternal ■ somethin^ 

^hetrr;3ttr4ri^^^'“^ ^ VVoTld "Ich aS 

fixed point round' whirS the Church thus formed an invaluable 
nxta point round which a new civilijation could slowly ciystaJlire.’' 

keeping the species of society know-n as civilizations alive bv nre- 

tion of an older generation. The Western an dO«hnd 

throiiBh the Mahiylila to the Sln^dviliatlo“I^VH t'"* 
non through Hinduism to the Inri;,- Vk t t^tvihaa- 

chiysalises. and the various surviving fossIL o 
which w-ere discussed in an earlier plrt of thJ SmT 

»„ed eecleeteetie., inte^™^,.-; 

o^wwUnchuly Wd . nwod 

Chn«iini^ CM«d to br the nntit faiih of Jbus ihTl^Le“"“P**!. 
uHfuJ ai the »cih] cement of ■ world in diB3oiutiJ.n J If became a ticftgioR 
irh^ Of Mutem European Civi lisa,ion after the «• ibe 

to be ihe nominal creed of dever and rodest Jt ha* enduied 

hp-ienice to it* (deoil, Ae to i[i future wh.f^ t «“Mng to (five 

Th^ /iug p/ Chnmamiy (X..ondan 
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Parstes* The fossils werCj in fact* church'chrj'salises which had 
failed to deliver their butterflies- 

The process by w'hich a civilization is affiliated to a predecessor 
will be found, in the survey of examples which follows, to be 
analyaable into three phases which^ from the standpoint of the 
chi^^salis church* we may label ^conceptive\ 'gestative', and ^ar- 
turient'p These three phases may also be roughly equated chrono¬ 
logically with the disintegration phase of the old civilizatioUp the 
interregnum* and the genesis phase of the new civil bat bn* 

The conceptive phase of the afliliation process sets in when Uie 
church seizes the opportunities offered by its secular environment. 
One of the features of that environment is that the universal $tate 
will, inevitably* have pul out of action many of the institutions and 
tvays of life that gave vitality' to the society' in its growth phase and 
even in its Time of Troubles- The purpose of the uni versa! state 
is tranquillity* but the ensuing sense of relief ia soon tempered by 
a sense of frustration; for Life carmot preserve itself simply by 
bringing itself to a bait. In this situation a nascent church may 
make its own fortune by doing for a stagnant secular society the 
service that is now its most urgent need. It can open new^ channels 
for the baulked encrgie$ of Mankinci in the Roman Empire^ 

*Thc victory of Christianity over Paganism , , , furnished the orator 
with new topics of deebmation and the logician with new points of 
controversy^ Above all* it produced a new prindple^ of which the 
operation w'as cofistantly felt in every part of Society. It stirred the 
stagnant mass from the inmost depths. It excited all the passions of a 
stormy democracy in the Ibdess population of an overgrown empire. 
The fear of heresy did what the sense of oppression could not do; it 
changed accustomed to be turned over like sheep from tyrant to 
tyrant* into devoted partisans and obstinate rebels, llie tones of an 
elcjqucnce which had been silent for ag^ resounded from the pulpit 
of Gregory. A spirit which had been extinguished on the plains of 
Philippi revived in Athanasius and Ambrose/* 

This is as true as it is eloquent* but its theme is the second, or 
'gestative\ phase. The first phase, the struggle preceding the 
vicioryj had given to ordinary men and women an exhilarating 
opportunity for making a supreme sacrifice, such as had been the 
glory and the tragedy of their anccsfois in the days before the 
Roman Empire damped down the dull peace of its universal state 
35 an extinguisher on a Time of IVoubles- Thus in the 'concep¬ 
tive' phase the church receives into itself the energies that the 
state can no longer either liberate or utilize* and creates new 

* Macflutayp Lord: ■'HUt^lry^ in Miicfllanimti n’^rr'/i.r^f (Landati ja6o, 
fniju* Gr«n^ a voli*), voL i, p, itfj* 
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ch^ds along which the>' C5n find vent. The ‘geatative' phase that 
follows IS marked by a vast increase in the church’s ranee of action. 
It draws mto its service men of mark who have failed to find scope 
tor their talents m secular administration. A landslide sets in to¬ 
wards the rising mstituuon. and its speed and scope is regulated by 
*e pace at which the dismtcgrating society coUapses. For example, 
m the disintegrating Smic cmlniation the success of the MahayLa 
was much niore complete in the Yellow River Basin, which was 
ov^n by Eurasian Nomads, than in the Yangtse Basin, where 
Aey were longer held at bay. In the Hellenic w orld the landslide 
ol ^e I^bmzcd provincials towards Christianity in the fourth 
century coincided wi^ the shift of the centre of government to 
Constantinople and the virtual abandonment of the western pro¬ 
vinces. The ^e features could be LUustrated from the progress of 
Jlam lit a (hsintcgratmg Syriac world and the progrei of Hin- 
duism m a disintegrating Indie world ^ * 

bjR.cxpre^ive imagery- of Islamic mythology wc 

Prooh« M. h’" to the Scalar 

Muhammad as a ram who sure-footcdly crosses the 

m “ a razor s edge, which is the only avenue of access 

ofHell. Unbelievers, who hazard 
the adventure on their own feet, infallibly fall into the abvss- the 

are permitted to cling to the 
Wbei ™™>™tly portable shape of beatifiiS ticks. 

accomplished, the ‘gStai^ 
'* succeeded by the 

and^fh^ I ' u civilization are now 

reversed, and the church, which previously, in the ‘conceodvc’ 

<=-" this Inlw 

~ »d politick,.,H| 1 ?; 

On the ^ononuc plane, bv far dip i - social ait. 
I^cy of a 'parturient- univer^ chmeh^o 

world, B^thS ^e“f StV^qSJtef 

had passed since a new secular society had enm T J “t 
apparatus of Western technologj was Si v^ w ^'onstrovi 
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of thia mighty materia edifice: was a belief in the duty and dignity 
of physical labour— labor are est orare* This revolutionary departure 
from the Hellenic cofiception of labour as vulgar and servile would 
not have established itself if it had not been hallow^ed by the Rule 
of Saint Benedict. On this foundation the Benedictine Order had 
planted the agricultural groundwork of Western economic life^ 
and this groundwork had given the Cistercian Order a basis for the 
industri^ superstructure which their intelligently directed activi¬ 
ties had erected, until the cupidity that this monk-built Tower of 
Babel had aroused In the hearts of the budders' secular neighbours 
reached a pitch at which they could no longer keep their hands off 
it, A spoliation of the monasteries \v2is one of the origins of a 
Modern Western capitalist economy^ 

As for the political spherCj we have watched^ In an earlier part of 
this Studyj the Papacy moulding a Respubiita Christiana that pro¬ 
mised to enable Mankind to enjoy simultaneously the benefits of 
parochial sovereignties and of a universal state without suffering 
the draAvbacks of either. In givings through ecclesiastical corona¬ 
tion^ its blessing to the political status of independent kingdoms, 
the Papacy ^vas bringing back into political life the multiplicity and 
variet>^ that had been so fruitful in the growth stage of the Hellenic 
society, while the political disunity" and dissension that had brought 
the Hellenic society to ruin were to be mJtigatcd and controlled by 
the exercise of an overriding spiritual authority' w'hich the Papacy 
claimed as the eecleslastieai heir of the Roman Empire. The secular 
parochial princes were to dw^ell together in unity' under the guid¬ 
ance of an ecclesiastical shepherd* After several centuries of trial 
and error this polidco-ccclesiastical experiment miscarried, and 
the reasons for its miscarriage were discussed in an earlier part of 
this Study. Here we have only to take note of it as an iilustratton of 
the role of the Christian Church in Its ^parturient' phase* and to 
observethe corresponding role played by the Brahman ecclesiastical 
fraternity in the political articulation of the n^ent Hindu civiliza¬ 
tion. The Brahmans conferred'legitimacy on Rajput dynasties in 
much the same way a$ the Christian Church rendered a like service 
to a Clovis or a Pepin, 

When we pass to examine the Christian Church'$ political role 
in Orthodox Christendom and the Mahayana^s in the Far Fast, 
wre see the church’s field of activity' circumscribed in both these 
societies by the invocation of a ghost of the antecedent civilization’s 
universal state—-the Sui and T^ang renaissance of the Han Empire 
and the East Roman (Byzantine) renaissance of the Roman Empire 
in the main body of Orthodox Christendom. In the Far Eastern 
society the Mahay ana found a new place for itself as one among a 
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numbdr of religions and philosophies existing side by side and 
catering for the spiritual needs of the same public. It continued 
unobtmsfvely to permeate the life of the Far Eastern society and 
contributed to the cultural conversion of Korea and Japan to the 

* comparison with that 

played by the Western Catholic Church in the attraction of Hun¬ 
gary, Foland, and Scandinavia into the orbit of Western Christen- 

of rk O^hodox Church in planting an offshoot 

of Orthodox Christian Civilization in the soil of Russ^ 

_ When we pass from the political to the cultural contributions of 

we find, for example, 
political arena, reasserted 
Men5 in r ^"‘^uring intellectual 

Pr?m^SI'eBu !Hh^/l^^f heritage of the MahayiiL from the 
hW fk P'^'^osophy. Christianity, on the other 

fn^nd > Vf philosophical system of its own and 

T attempt the taitr de /ornf of presenting 

Weltirn ChristSd” Hellenic schools. In 

wSm- Chnstendom this Hellenic intellectual alloy became over¬ 
whelmingly dominant after it had been reinforced in the twelfth 
reception- of Aristotle. The Christian Church made 
a nouble contnbutjon to the intellectual progress of the West bv 
foun^ng and fmtering the univcraitics, but it was in the sphere of 
the fine arts that the cultural influence of the Church made its 
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church; that all the knotvtk tinlvcrsal churches were developed 
within the disintegrating bodies social of civilizations of the second 
generation; that none of the dvilLzations of the third generation^ 
though several of them are (and all of them may be) broken-down 
and disintegratingt shows any convincing evidence of producing a 
second crop of universal churches. 

Wc have therefore an historical series which may be tabulated as 
follows: 

Primitive societies. 

Civilizations of the first generation. 

Civilizations of the second generation. 

Universal churches. 

Civilizations of the third generation. 

With this table in mind, we are now in a position to approach the 
question whether the churches are, or are not, something more 
than the reproductive conveniences of a particular generation of 
civLlLzations. 

(5) CHURCHES AS A HIGHER SPECIES OF 
SOCIETY 

(dr) A NEW CLASSIFICATION 

So far we have worked on the assumption that civilizations have 
been the protagonists in history and that the role of churches, 
whether as hindrances (cancers) or helps (chrysalises) has been 
subordinate. Let us now open our minds to the possibility that the 
churches might be the protagonUts, and that the histories of the 
civDizations might have to be envisaged and interpreted in termst 
not of their own destinies^ but of their effect on the history of 
Religion. The idea may seem novel and paradoxical but it is, ^ter 
all, the method of approach to history employed in the collection 
of books that we call the Bible, 

On this view we shall have to revise our previous assumptions 
about the raison d^itre of civilizations. We shall have to think of 
the civilizations of the second generation as having come into 
existence^ not in order to perform achievements of their own, nor 
in order to reproduce their kind in a third generation^ but in order 
to provide an opportunity for fully-fledged higher religions to come 
to birth; and, since the genesis of these higher religions was a con¬ 
sequence of the breakdowns and disintegrations of the secondary 
civilizationsj we must regard the closing chapters of their histones 
^^:hapters whicht from their standpoint, spell failure^—as being 
their titlfe to significance. In tiie same line of thought, we shall 
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have to think of the primarv' civilizations as having come into enis- 
tenM for the same purpose. Unlike their successors, these first 
a^lizations failed to bring fully-fledged higher religions to birth, 
me rurlimcnta^ higher religions of their internal proletariats 
—the worship of Tammuz and Ishtar and the worship of Osiris and 
Isis^did not come to flower. Yet these civilizations accomplished 
their miMion indir«dy by giving birth to secondary civilizations, 
out of which the fully-fledged higher religions did eventually Arise, 
and the radimcntary religious products of the first civilizations 
made their contribution m course of time to the inspirations of the 
hj^er religions produced by the second generation. 

Un this showing, the successive rises and falls of the primarv and 
toe secondary civilizations arc examples of a rhythm—obaerved in 
other contexts—m w-hich the successive revolutions of a wheel 
carry forward the vehicle which the wheel conveys. And, if we ask 
dvdi ^t^ des^nding movement in the revolution of the wheel of 

S ilSon carry ing forward the chariot 

aniS ^1 shall find the answer in the truth that Religion is a 

spiritual progress is subject to a ‘law’ 
Team /rdflof—‘wC 

SDiriti^Uif^r^'? - intuition of the nature of 

?£ ofChSdan'?'"^“K culminated in the flower- 

Isfam religions, die Mahayana, 

and^i’tf- we may discern in the pa^ions of Tammuz 

SchriS ^ foreshadowing of the Passion 

Christianity had ^sen out of spiritual travail that was a conse- 
SiroSan ;£L 1 H C^^^tianity had Jewish end 

toe Syme rhe kingdoms of Israel and Judah, in which the well- 
sprn^ of Jut^^ were to be found, hid bein two of toe m^y 

piopMK ptoe of d,. „|igi„n „f 
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outcome of a previous secular catastrophe, the break-up of the 
'New Empire^ of Egj^pt, into whose internal proletariat the Israelites 
had been, according to their o^vn traditions, conscripted. These 
same traditions told that the Egyptiac episode in their historj' had 
been preceded by a Sumeric initiation, in which Abraham^ having 
received a revelation from the One True God, had been led to 
extricate himself from the doomed imperial city of Ur, at some time 
during the disintegration of the Sumeric civilization. Thus the 
first step in the spiritual progress which was to culminate in 
Christianity was traditionally associated with the first instance 
knotSTi to historians of the collapse of a universal state. In this 
perspective Christianity could be seen to be the climax of a spiritual 
progress which had not merely surv'ived successive secular catas¬ 
trophes but had drasvn from them its cumulative inspiration. 

On this reading, the history of Religion appears to be unitary 
and progressive by contrast vfixh the multiplicity and repetitive¬ 
ness of the histories of civilizations; and this contrast in the time- 
dimension presents itself in the space-dimension as well; for 
Christianity and the other three higher religions surviving in the 
tivenlieth century of the Christian Era had a closer affinity among^ 
themselves Eh an coeval civilizations had been apt to have with one 
another* ^'his affinity was conspicuously close as between Chris- 
tianit>' and the Mahay ana, which shared the same \dsion of God as 
a self-sacrificing saviour. As for Islam and Hinduism, they too 
reflected insight into the nature of God which gave them a dis¬ 
tinctive meaning and mission of their own. Islam was a reaffirma¬ 
tion of the unit)' of God against the apparent weakening of 
Christtanit)'"s hold on this important truth, and Hinduism rc- 
affimed the personality of God as an object of human devotion 
against an apparent denial of the existence of personality in the 
Primitive Buddhist s)'stem of philosophy. The four higher reli¬ 
gions were four variations on a single theme. 

But, if so, w'hy was it that, at least in the religions of Judaistic 
origin, Christianity and Islam, Man^s glimpse of the unity of 
revelation had been confined hitherto to a feiv rare spirits, whereas 
the ordinary outlook had been the opposite? In the official view of 
each of the Judaistic higher religions, the light that shone through 
its ow'n private window w'as the only full light, and all its sister 
religions were sitting in uvilight, if not in. darkness. The same 
standpoint w^s maintained by each sect of each religion as against 
its sister sects; and this refusal of diverse denominations to re¬ 
cognize what they had in common and to admit each other's claims 
gave occasion for the agnostic to blaspheme. 

When ask the question whether this deplorable stale of 
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a^ain IS litely to continue indefinitely, we Kaveto remind ourselves 
what the word mdefinitely' in this context implies. We have to 
remember, that is to say, that, unless the human race uses its 
newly found techniques to extinguish animat life on this planet, 
human history is stiU m its infancy, and is likely to continue for 
coundcss thou^nds of years. In the light of that prospect the 
notion of an indefinite continuance of the present state of religious 
becomes absurd. Either the various churches^and 
religions srarl each other out of existence untU no more is left 

^rSrl- -r " ™ Kilkenny cats at the end of their 

strictly Similar activities, or else a unified human race will find 

ralvation m a rchgio^ unit). We have now to see i/ we can envi~ 

might be, 

of trihe^ nr the^ nature, local; they are the religions 

“^‘^‘i^bment of universal states 
obhteratQ the r^on d itre of these religions and establishes large 

tim RehSuTtK bigber or other, compete for con- 

W^ti a ^ ^ become a matter of peraonal choice. 

V, c Imve seen, more than once already in this Study how a variety 

«om^ Umpire. What would be the outcome of a new outburst of 

time, on a 
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■ u ^^biicmenian, Roman, Kushan, Han. and 
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field, while "live and let live* had been the rule when the Indie 
ethos had been paramount. The answer hi the present case might 
be determined by the nature of the adversaries whom the higher 
religions would find in their path. 

Why did Chri$tianit>', after recognizing and proclaiming the Jew¬ 
ish insight that God is Love+ readmit the incongruous Jewish con¬ 
cept of the Jealous God? This regression, from which Christianity 
had suffered grioi^ous spiritual damage ever sincc^ was the price that 
Christianity had paid for her victory in her life-and-death struggle 
with the worship of Caesar; and the restoration of peace through 
the Church's victory did not dissolve, but, on the contrary^ con- 
firmed^ the incongruous association of Yahweh and Christy In the 
hour of victor)' the intransigence of the Christian martyrs passed 
into the intolerance of the Christian persecutors. This early chapter 
of the history of Christianity w^as ominous for the spiritual pros¬ 
pects of a twentieth-century Westernbeing world* because the 
w^orshjp of Leviathan» on which the early Christian Church had 
inflicted a defeat w^hich had appeared to be decisive, had reasserted 
itself with the sinister emergence of a totalitarian type of state in 
which the Modem Western genius for organization and mechaniza¬ 
tion had been cnlistedp with diabolic ingenuity, for the purpose of 
enslaving souls as well as bodies to a degree w'hieh had not been 
within the pow"er of the wTorst-intentiooed tyrants of the past. It 
looked as if, in a modem Westernizing world, the w ar between God 
and Caesar might have to be WTiged again; and it looked as if, in 
that event, the morally honourable yet spiritually perilous role of 
serving as a church militant would once again fall upon Christianit\\ 
Christians bom into the twentieth century of the Christian Era 
had therefore to reckon with the possibility' that a second war with 
Caesar-worship might cost the Christian Church a second set¬ 
back towards Yahw^eh-worship before she had recovered from the 
first. Yet, if they had faith to believe that, in the end, the revelation 
of God as Love incarnate in a suffering Christ would turn atony 
hearts into hearts of flesh, the>^ might venture to peer into the 
prospects for Religion in a polidcaJly united w'orJd that would 
have been liberated by the Christian revelation from the worship 
of Yahw^eh as well as from the worship of Caesar- 
When, towards the end of the fourth century^ of the Christian 
Era, the victorious Church began to persecute those w'ho refused 
to join it, the pagan Symmachus entered a protest which contained 
the w^ords: "the heart of so great a mystery can never be reached by 
following one road only.' In this sentence the pagan came nearer 
to Christ than his Christian persecutors. Charity is the mother of 
insight, and uniformity^ 1$ not possible in Man^s approach to the 
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One True God, because humaji nature is stamped with the fruitful 
diversity which is the hallmark of God*s cri^tive work, Religioit 
existe to enable human souls to receive the ^vine light, and it 
could not fulfil this purpose if it did not faithfully reflect the 
diversity of G^ s human worshippers. On this showing it might 
be sumused that the way of life offered, and the vision of God 
presented, by each of the living higher religions might prove 
to corr^pond to one of the major psychological types whose 
distinctive lineaments were gradually being brought to light by 
twentiedi-ccnluty pioneers in this new field of human knowledge. 
If each of these religions did not genuinely satisfy some widely 

hardly conceivable that each of them 
should have succeeded m securing for such long periods the alle- 

I" light the 

K M ! ^he living higher religions would cease to be a stum- 

“ —yco,„lh.y .r,h= 

it wmild i conviction, 

ml™ open up a new vi^ of the role of the eivilkations. If the 
movement of the chanot of Religion constant in its direction, 
movement of the rises and falls of civiliza- 
uons might he not on ly ant, thetical but subordinate. It might serve 

ascem'CiVrH^^ its significance, in promoting thethariot’s 
a^nt towards Heaven by periodic revolutions on Earth of'the 
sorrowful wheel of birth-*death-birth. 

In this perspective the civilisations of the first and second 

existence, but the claims of 
^ose of^e tJurd generation would s«m. at first sight more 
dubious. The first generation had produced in their d^Hne the 

four fully-flexed repr^entatives of the species which ^re stiS 
ac .ve at tX tunc of writing. Such new religons as might^neSv- 
ably be dimmed among the productions of the intemanSI- 
tarwts of the third generation seemed, at the time of writinor to 
ma^ a ve^- poor showmg; and. though, as G^^e 
prophecy is the most gratuitous form of human er^r’ one Whi 
run no great nsk m forecasting that they would omvp k* 
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challenge of a recrudescence of idolatry in the peculiarly vicious 
form of Man's corporate worship of himself. 

(b) THE SlG^^IF^c:A^rCE OF THE CHURCHES* PAST 

I'he position taken in the previous section of this chapter is open 
to attack both from those who regard all religion as rnake-believe 
and wishful thinking, and from those who condemn the churches as 
always and entirely unworthy of the faiths which they profess. To 
deal with the former line of attack would be outside the scope of 
this Study of History^; and, if we restrict ourselves to the latter, we 
shall heartily agree that our critic has plenty of material for his 
indictments The leaders of the Christian Churchy for example, at 
various times from the earliest to the most recent, might seem al¬ 
most to have gone out of their way to deny their Founder by 
appropriating to themselves the priestcraft and pharisaism of the 
Jews, the polytheism and idolatry of the Greeks, and the' legal- 
minded championship of vested interests^which was the legacy of 
the Romans; and the other higher religions were not less ™inerable 
to criticism on similar lines. 

Such failures might be explained, though not of course excused, 
by the quip of a witty Victorian bishop who, vi'hen asked why the 
clergy were such fools, replied, 'What can yon expect? ’We have 
only the laity to dmw on\ Churches are composed not of saints 
but of sinners, and the churches, like the schools, of any society 
at any time cannot be very much in advance of the society in which 
they live and move and have their being. But the adversary might 
return to the charge and rudely reply to our ’^^ictorian bishop that 
the selection tliat hia church had made from that same laity was not 
of the cream but of the dregs. One of the charges constantly brought 
by politically-minded opponents against the Christian Church in 
the Modern Western world w^as that it had been a drag upon the 
wheels of progress, 

*As a posi-Chriatian Western cMliaatlon developed out of Western 
Christendom from the seventeenth century onw'ards, the Church, 
nghtly fearing the spread of secularism and the revcisioo to neo- 
pag^ism, wrongly identified the Faith with the social system that was 
passing aw^ay. Thus, while conducting an intellectual rotrguard action 
agaimt '"liberal^\ ^"modernist”, and “scientific" errors^ it incautiously 
fell Into an attitude of political archaism, supporting feudalism^ mon¬ 
archy, aristocracy, ' "capitaltsm'*, and the dnctrii r/gime generally, and 
became the ally and often the tool of political reactionaries who were as 
as the common “revolutionary^' enemy. Hence the un- 
edi^^ng political record of modem Christianit}': in the nineteenth 
century It allied itself with monarchism and aristocracy in order to 
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denounce li^ral democracy; in the twentieth century it allies itself 
With Itbenal democracy' in order to denounce tataJitananism. Thus it had 
secmctL ever since ^e French Revolution [always] to be one political 
phsM behind ^e tunca. This, of course, is the gist of the MantUt 
cnticism of Chnstianity in the Modem World. The Christian answer 
P® whtfi the Giidarene smim of ^ disuitecratiQ? 

ovil^tion are engaged in their headlong downward msh, it may be 
toe Church s responsibility to keep in the rear of the herd and direct 
the eyes of as many as possible backwards up the slope.’* 

Those to whom Religion was moonshine.might merely be con- 
, , y these charges, and by many others which might be 

brought, in the standpoint which they had already adopted. On 

I V author of this Study, believed 

. ,igion was the most important thing in life might be moved 

by this be lef to take a very long view; to recall a past which, 
toough relatively short, nevertheless faded into the mists of 
antoqmty and to envisage a future which, unless cut short by race¬ 
s' f hydrogen bomb or some other chef- 

technology, must be going to nin to an almo$t 
inconceivably long of aeons. 

(c) THE CONFLICT BETWEEN HEABT AND HEAD 
to souls in search of God to disengage the essence of 
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of rehgio^ enlightenment represented by the higher rehrioS^of 
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^ primitive paganism, their relative enlighten- 
bSlrISJ LXr ^ marvellous advance; but they could no 
Sd a Because they were being 
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In order to resolve this conflict one had to understand how it had 

ansen,. and foi^nately the origin of the current conflict between 

bE!r?"’f obst^re. It had been precipitatcdbTthc 

KweSjem a^fsT “ higher rebgions, and it 

iMd overtaken them at a stage in their course when they were still 

c^iying along «h Ihtm a maa of aoniant trKlitiooa,hich^IS! 
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by nou', been obsolescent in any vieW;^ if the Modem 
scientiBc view had ne\^er come to light 

This was not the fij-st instance of an encounter betw'cen Religion 
and Rationalism that was known to history. At least two previous 
instances were on record. To recall first the more recent of the two, 
we may remind onrselvea that the four living higher religions had 
each encountered—and each, in this instance, had succeeded in 
coming to terms with—an older version of Rational ism in an 
earlier chapter of each rcligion*& history. The now orthodox 
theology of each of them had been the product of an accommodation 
with an established secular philosophy which the rising religion 
had found itself unable to rejecL or even to ignore, because this 
school of thought had governed the mental climate of a cultivated 
minority in the sodetj^ that had at that time been the churches 
mission field. Christian at^d Islamic theology wa$ a presentation 
of Christianity and Islam in terms of Hellenic philosophy^ and 
Hindu thcologj' was a presentation of Hinduism in terms of Indlc 
philosophy^ while the Mahay ana was a school of Indie philosophy 
which had converted itself into a religion without casing to 1^ a 
philosophy at the same time. 

That was not, however, the first chapter in this story; for the 
philosophies, w'hich w^ere already hard-$et $y$tem$ of ideas at the 
time when the rising higher religions had to reckon with them, had 
once been dynamic intellectual movements; and in this youthful 
.stage of life and grow^th—w hich was comparable to the growth- 
stage of Modern Western science—the Hellenic and Indie philoso¬ 
phies had had encounters with the pagan religions w'hich the 
Hellenic and Indie civilizations had inherited from Primitive 
Man. 

At first sight it might look a$ if these two precedents w^re re¬ 
assuring, If Mankind had survived two past encounters between 
Religion and Rationalism^ w'as not that a good augury for the out* 
come of the current confiict f The answ er ms that, in the earlier of 
these two prev'ious cncounterS+ the current problem had not arisen^ 
while in the later encounter it had received ^ solution which had 
been so efficacious for the purposes of its own time and place that 
it had survived to become the crux of the problem confronting a 
twentieth-century Westemking world. 

In the encounter betw^een a dawning philosophy and a traditional 
paganism there had been no problem of reconcihng Heart and 
Head because there had been no common ground on which the 
two organs could have come into collision. The pith of primitive 
religion is not belief but action, and the test of conformity Is not 
assent to a creed but particlpatioii in ritual performances. Primitive 
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religious practice is an cud in itself, and it does not occur to the 
pracutioners to look beyond the rites that they perform for a truth 
which these rites might convey. The rites have no meaning beyond 
the practical effect which their correct execution is believed to 
Accordingly, when, in this primitive religious setting, 
philosophers wise who set out to make a chart of Man’s environ^ 
ment in intellectual terms to which the labels ‘true’ and ‘false’ 
^PP Vy tit) collision occurs so long as the philosopher continues to 
car^ out his hereditary religious duties; and there can be nothing 
m ms philosophy to inhibit him from doing this, because there is 
nothing in the traditional rites that could be incompatible %vith any 
p osop y. Philosophy and prtmitiv'fi religion encountered one 
anot er Without oplliding, and at least one conspicuous apparent 
exception to this rule tafees on a different completion under closer 
scrutiny. Socrates w-^as not a philosophic martyr put to death by a 
per^cuting paganisrn. An examination of the circumstsinees makes 
It dear iha^t his judicial murder was an incident in the savage 
poliucal strife belwwn contending parties that followed the defeat 
Peloponnesian War. If the leader of the Athenian 
t ascists had not been numbered among his pupils, Socrates would 
presumabJy have died a® peacefully in his bed as did Confucius, his 
opposite number in the Sinic pagan world. 

the higher religions came on the 
scene, i hcte higher religions did, indeed, sweep up and carry 
along with Actn a heavy freight of traditional rites that happened to 
be current in the societies m which the new faiths made^cir first 
^pcarance; but this religious flotsam was not, of course, their 

f“^wre of the higher religions was that 
thej based their clam to allegiance on personal revelations held 
to have been received by their prophets; and these deliveries of the 
L propositions of the philosophers, 

T labelled ‘true’ or ‘false’. Therewith 

Truth be^mc a disputed mental territorv-; henceforward there 
were twmndependcnt authwities, prophetic Revelation and philo- 

£.,^1 i ^ impossible for 

R^’^'lation to hve anddet Jive on the auspicious prece¬ 
dent of the amicable symbiosis of Reason and Ritual. ‘Truth’ it 
now seemed, had two forms, each claiming an absolute and over- 
nding validity, yet each at odds with the other. In this new and 
cxcraciatmg situation there were only two alternatives. Either the 
nval exponems of the two now coexisting forms of Truth must 
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Ifi the encounters between Hellenic and Indie philosophy on 
one side and Christian, Islamic^ Buddhist, and Hindu revelation 
on the otheCj the parties had arrived at a peace^I accommodation 
in which Philosophy had tacitly consented to suspend the exercise 
of rational criticism against the deliveries of Revelation in ex¬ 
change for being allowed to reformuJate the prophets' messages in 
the sophists" language. We need not doubt that the compromise 
was made in good faith on both sides, but we can see that it con¬ 
tained no real solution of the problem of the relation betw^een 
scientific and prophetic Truth. The would-be reconciliation of the 
tavo kinds of Truth in terms of the new mental discipline called 
Theology was no more than verbal, and the formulae consecrated 
in creeds were doomed to prove impermanent because they left the 
equivocal meaning of Truth aa ambiguous as they had found it. 
This pseudo-solution of the second conflict had been handed down 
the generations to become more of a hindrance than a help ton^ds 
the solution of the conflict of Religion and Rationalism in the pre¬ 
sent day Westernizing world. The true solution could not be found 
until it had been recognized that the same word 'Truth', when used 
by philosophers and scientists and when used by prophets^ does 
not refer to the same realities but is a homonym for tw'o different 
forms of experience. 

The conflict had been bound to break out again sooner or later 
as a result of the compromise that w^e have described ; for, w'hen 
once the truth of Revelation had been formulated verbally in 
terms of the truth of Science, men of science could not for ever 
forbear to criticize a body of doctrine which purported to be 
scientifically true. On the other side Christianity^ when once its 
doctrine had been formulated in rational language, could not 
refrain from claiming authority over provinces of knowledge which 
w^ere Reason^s legitimate domain; andt when, in the seventeenth 
century, a Modem Western science began to cast off the spell of 
Hellenic philosophy and to break new intellectual ground, the 
first impulse of the Roman Church ivas to issue an injunction against 
the aggression of an awakening Western Intellect upon the Churches 
old Hellenic intellectual aUy—as if a geocentric theory of astronomy 
had been an article of the Christian faith, and Galileo's carrection 
of Ptolemy had been a theological error. 

By the year A.D. 1952 this war between Science and Religion had 
been raging for three hundred years and the position of the eccle¬ 
siastical authorities had come to he much the same as that of the 
Governments of Great Britain and France after Hitler's destruc¬ 
tion of the remnant of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939. For more 
than two hundred years the churches had been seeing Science 
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rapture from them one province after artother. Astronomyi 
Cosmogony, Chronology, Biology, Physics, Psychology had each 
in turn sei2cd and reconstructed on lines Incompatible with 
the established religious teaching, and no end of these losses was 
jji Sight, As Some ecclesiastical authorities saw the situation, the 
for the churches lay in complete intransigence, 
f' . spirit had found expression in the Roman 

Cattolic Church in the decrees of the Vatican Council of a,d. 
I 9 “ 7 ® in the anathema pronounced against Modernism in 
A.D. 1907. In the domain of the Protestant Churches of North 
Amerira.it had entrenched itself in the 'Fundamentalism' of 'the 
V* t ^ * It was similarly manifested in the Islamic world in the 
militantly arch^atic movements of Wahhabism, Idrislsm, Sanu- 
sism, and ftlahdism, Such movements were symptoms, not of 
strength, but of w-eafeness. They made it look as if the higher 
religions w'crc riding for a fall, 

, prospect that the higher religions might irretrievably lose 
their hold upon the idl^iance of Mankind boded ev-il; for Religion 
one o ^e e^ential faculties of human nature. When people are 
fk* spiritual straits to which they 

iwlicRA ^selves reduced can fire them to extract grains of 
relipous conflation out of the most unpromising ores. The classical 
fk ftomshing metamorphosis by which the 

conjured out of the forbiddingly 

pin^ne «f attempt of the dis- 

Gautama to formulate the message of the 

th^ChdiL^F 'I® cetitury of 

the mAfprlaliet' Ik i^^ ^cgmnmga of a similar metamorphosis of 
in Russian srt T ^tV, were perhaps discernible 

lus^enlnc" of their traditional religious 

™^''orted from a philosophy into a 
hlifer outcome, bul if the 

that lower M it was to be feared 

Sr onverS «veraJ countries 

NatS SWia^i. "'j ideologies, Fascism. Communism, 
pfintml rtf I*wn strong enough to sciae 

rX ScTT "fu “ d pi:. 

pvTmnlf^ rtf tK ^ P^^rsecution. But the&e flagrant 

«inn d?e oanooirn7^^ ™hip of him- 
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practice, new the primitive pagan worship of the deified commu nity 
concealed under the fine name of patriotism. Mdreover^ this cor¬ 
porate self-worship was far from being cither the only revemmt or 
the m^t primitive of these haunting ghosts; for all the surviving 
primitive societies and all the hardly less pfimidve peasantries of 
the non-Western civil izationSp amounting to three-quarters of the 
living generation of Mankindp were being conscripted into the 
VVestern society's SAvollcn internal proletariat; and^ in the light of 
historical precedents, the ancestral religioxis practices through 
vvhich this host of humble new recruits would continue to seek 
satisfaction for their own religious needs seemed likely to find their 
way into the empty hearts of the proletariat's sophisticated masters. 

On this showing, a crushing victory^ of Science over Religion 
would be disastrous for both parties; for Reason as well as Religion 
is one of the essential faculties of human nature. During the quarter 
of a millennium ending in xAugust 1914 the Western man of science 
had been buoyed up by the naive conviction that he had only to go 
on churning out fresh discoveriSp to ensure that the World would 
go on getting better and better. 

^^^lcn men of science find out someth ing more, 

We shall be happier than we were before.^ 

But the Kicntist's conviction \vas vitiated by two fundamental 
errors. He w^as mistaken in attributing the relative well-being of 
the eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century Western world to 
his own achievements; and he was mistaken in assuming that 
this recently achieved well-being wbs going to persist. It was not 
the Promised Land but the Waste Land that was just round the 
corner. 

Fhe truth is that the command over non-human nature, which 
Science has in its gift, is of almost infinitely less importance to Man 
than hJs relations with himself, w^ith hi$ fellow men* and with God- 
Man's intellect would never have had a chance of making Man the 
Lord of Creation if Man's pre-human ancestor had not been en¬ 
dowed with the capacity for becoming a social animah and if 
Primitive Man had not risen to this spiritual occasion so far as to 
^hool himself in tJioae rudiments of sociality that are the intellect’s 
indispensable conditions for performing ils co-operative and 
Cumulative vvork. Man's intellectual and technological achieve* 
ments have been important to him, not in themselves, but only in 
so far as they have forced him to face, and grapple with, moral 

_ ^ BeSliJc, H, r Lights a bllrlea^ue NrvvdiaaEe Prize poem, the subject 

prMUfned to have betn chosen by ihc authontin of the Univepaiw 
0i Oxford in, perha^, ihc iSgo'a. 
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which othtrmisc he might have managed to go on shirfcijig. 

h, ? profound impof- 

towards s/ik’ and could not have, made any contribution 

must snsiv* them- The most important questions that Man 
answer are quea^ons on which Science has nothing to sav. 
This ^vas the lesson that Socrates had sought to teach when he 

uUrvcKer* power that informs and governs the 

'* f«l«'ted of Religion* It 
^ surrender to Science every province of in¬ 
field to which “deluding thcjse traditionaJJy within Rdigion's 
SonCfJd V ^ ^ succeed in establishing a title Rcli- 

dominion over intellectual fields had been an his- 

K of them the manage- 

tov^rdsW9Tur^I,d which Js to lead Man 

munion with H™ u ,-Worsluppmg God and entering into com- 
™.Uk- e unquestionably gained bv relin- 

JistC(L^Evi.n tkl J ^ provinces that we have already 

S pmte ^ be^r painful as it seemed! 

away from a Chri^r'a palnful, because it might strip 

veils that had nrovpd ■" Some of those anthropomorphic 

baHe« ^ o' tenaciouVof all the 

would ^4% ^ro^rtTi,". bita "®l ^ °“‘’ 

self-confidence In each acquire humility and retain 

find themselves In a mS)d that ^ P ace, they might 

ciliationr but a propSsmm Tf propitious for a recon- 
.«iou:id.ifaS"Su^L,ife "«» =ub«i.utt for 
stek it throuch some joint eodeavou,^^ »ulu«vcd. the pmtie. must 
This had been recognised in the naer Ki. i-k 
counters between Christianity and HeL?** 
between Hinduism and Indie philosonKv 1 k‘^k an<^ 

a conflict had been arrested^ bv sii‘^<'onters 

UieologicaJ expression to 

Elteotertct'“4f 

.pnoml „d i„t.Il„,„., .„u., I, h.d pTO^i^d' otfo”, mS™ 
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assumpdon that spiritual truth could bo formulated in intellectual 
terni^H In a tft'entieth-centuA' Westernizing world the Heart and 
the Head would be well advised to take warning from thia ulti¬ 
mately unsuccessful experiment. 

Even if it were feasible to discard the classic theology of the 
four living higher religions and to substitute a newfangled theology 
expressed in terms of Modern Western Science, a successful 
achievement of this tour d€/ort 6 would merely be a repetition of a 
previous error. A scientifically formulated theology (if such could 
be conceived) would prove as unsatisl^'ing and ephemeral as the 
philosophically formulated theologies which were hanging like 
miUatones round the necks of Buddhists, Hindus, Christians, and 
Muslims in the year A.D. 1952, It would be uni^tisfying because 
the language of the intellect is inadequate for conv^Lng the insight 
of the Soul- and it would be ephemeral because it is one of the 
merits of the intellect that it is constantly shifting its ground and 
discarding its previous conclusions. 

What then should the Heart and the Head do to be reconciled, 
in the light of their historic failure to build a common platform for 
themselves in the shape of theology? Was there any opening for a 
combined operation in a more promising direction? At the dme 
when these words were being wTitten the mind of Western Man 
was still obsessed by the mounting triumphs of Physical Science 
vrhich had recently been crowned by the superb achievement of 
di^cting the structure of the atom. Yet, if it were true that a mile 
gained in the progre^ of Man*s control over non-human nature is 
of less importance to him than an inch gained in the enhancement 
of his capacity to deal with himself, his fellow mtn^ and God, then 
it was conceivable that^ of all Western Man's achievements in the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era, the feat that would loom 
largest in retrospect might be the breaking of new ground in the 
field of Insight into human nature. A gleam of light might be 
caught in a passage from the shrewd pen of a contemporary 
English poet. 

No more across the Ocean ships return 
Fresh from the ends of Earth, the globe astern, 

Homeward for Europe's tiny comer bound. 

Tense mih the ddings of a world new-found *.. 

Yetp even so, in spite of every chan^. 

One world remains w here Fancy still may range. 

Remote, mysterfous^sea'd, uncertain-shored, 

And only recently by men explored, 

A world of phantom-shapes, fear-haunted mists, 

Sailed not by seameji hut pfij^chologiatSp 
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Without equator, latitude, or pole, 

The veiled, vague chaos of the human soul.' 

The sudden entty of the W^tem scienti fic mind into this realm of 
Esycholo^ had been, in part, a bj'-product of tuo world WTirs 
mth weapons capable of producing shattering effects on 
the F^xhe. Thanks to the unprecedented clinical experience thus 
provided the Western intellect had descried the subconscious 
depths of the Psyche and, in the act, had acquired a new concep¬ 
tion of Jtsdf as a \yiU-o’-the-wi$p hovering over the surface of this 
un plumbed psychic abyss. 

The Subcon^ious ^ay be likened to a child, a savage, even □ 
brute beast, which is at the same time also wiser, more honest, and 
less prone to error than the conscious self. It la one of those staticall v 
perfect works of creation that are the Creator’s stopping places', 
whereas the conscious human personality is an infinitely imperfect 
approximation towar^ a Being of an incommensurably higher 

rt maltw of both thqsc diverse but in- 

separabk organs of the Human Psyche. If Modern Western minds 

Subconscious merely to find in it a new 
worship, they would be placing a fresh 
barrier betu'een themselves and God instead of seizing a fresh 
opportunity to draw nearer to Him. For undoubtedly there was an 
opportunit}- here. ^ 

Tk^ —opportunity of drawing 
comprehend God’s proteaS 
creature, the Psyche, in its subconscious depths as vvelJ as on its 
C«UC»U8 surf,«, whal »-o^d he U,e reZ* ,h« Viev Sighl 

a joint endeavour ? 
splentUd, for the Subconscious, not the 
u spiritual life. 

Al?h Sh .ri"*r *and'She channel 
^fough which the Soul is in communion with God. In this en¬ 
thralling voyage of spintual exploration the first objective would 

Its reasons which the Reason does not know'. The second obiective 
wodd be to explore the nature of the difference b^n Shona^ 

of genuine 

1 ruth^ch m Its own sphere. The third objective would be ^o 
seek to strike the underlying rock of fundamental Truth on which 
rational and intuitive truth alike must be founded. And the final 
objective, m striving to strike rock-bottom in the 

pp! .,, 3 , 
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would be to attain to a fuller vbion of God the Dweller in tlie 
Innermost, 

The warning, so unfortunately ignored by well-intentioned 
theologianSp that 'it hath not pleased God to give His people 
salvation in dialectic'/ is one of the refrains of the Gospels, "Suffer 
little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven, , , . Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven,* 
From the standpoint of the Reason, the Subconscious is indeed a 
childlike creature, both in its humble-minded attunedness to God, 
which the Reason cannot emulate, and in Its undisciplined in¬ 
consequence, which the Reason cannot approve, Converselyt in the 
sight of the Subconscious, the Reason is a heartless pedant w^ho 
has purchased a miraculous command over Nature at the price of 
betraying the Soul by allowing her vision of God to fade into ihe 
light of common day. Yet the Reason is not, of course, the enemy of 
God, any more than the realm of the Subconscious is, in truth, 
outside Nature's bounds. The Reason and the Subconscious alike 
are God's creatures: each has its appointed field and task, and they 
need not scandalize one another if they cease to trespass. 

(d) THE PHOMISH OF THE CHURCHES* FUTURE 

If a generation born into the twentieth century of the Christian 
Era might look forward to a day when Heart and Head would have 
been reconciled, they might also hope to persuade Heart and Head 
to concur in a reading of the significance of the churches" past 
which W''ould provide a starting-point for entering on the last stage 
of our inquiry into the relation between churches and civilisations. 
After having found that churches are not cancers, and that they' are 
no more than incidentally chry'salises, we have been looking into 
the possibility that they may be a higher species of society. We 
cannot give our verdict on this issue vrsthout asking ourselvcswhat 
light the churches’ past may throw on the promise of their future; 
and here we have to remember first of aj] that, on the scale of 
historical time, the higher religions, and the churches in which 
they were embodied, were still exceedingly young. There is a 
hymn, popular in Victorian places of worship, which contains the 
verse 


Far do™ the ages now, 

Her journey well nigh done. 

The Christian Church pinrsues her way 
And longs to reach her home. 

" Ambrote^ D* Fidt Book I, ch, 5^ ^ 4a, 
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instructed his cotigrcgation 
to ^ter the second lute and sing ‘Her journey just begun^S hS 

t^‘^Study. CiviJizations were mere creatures of 
churc&nfVeT^>^‘®°"i—pnmitive societies, and the 

both^fl feature in a church, which diffeicnliatcd it from 

r^if and a pnmjtive society and which led us to 

Sfafttn;* " tigher/species of the genus in 

iinlJdsh n^^rW^^?“ *? embraced? The dis- 

tmgmshmg mark of the churches was that they a!l had as a member 

G^^IdiiTlThad human feUoi^-ship with the One True 

t7^ which had b«n approached in the primitive rcQirLons and 

S It i^e ‘'J primitive societies or civUiaa- 

“ "»“«■ > *0 

awk^rd^of^all'^Ti^^'^ 1 '^*^ because Man is the most 

J^erntt he LtT « compelled to 

animal endowed with^rj^ Sli "rhVeomh “ 

elements m^nc *f„* • • ' ■ ^ he combination of these two 

members there will h^a consisting exclusively of human 

eSoitiMS hamonj with *' “™' 

non-huntan creature This ‘B mnocence assures to every 

up wh«. huu^ coSSlS^iL 

through a Yang movement in created 

chosen vessel for the achievement of a mi' Gods 

can also condemn itself 7 oT ^ 

being made in God’s hiae^ntoxT^^^^ awareness of 

suicidal infatuation, whi 4 is the waeM ®itselL This 
spiritual aberration to which the Smjfl! ®'n ’* * 

“"«»ble cquUibrium which is th/essenJe'lf’h!"’^ ’'" 

.nd.h.Sdrca».„.«.pe 
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Yin-state of Nirvana, The recovered Yin-alate in which salvation 
is to be found by Man is the peace not of nerveless self-annihUa- 
tion but of taut-strung harmony. Fsyche^a task is to recapture a 
childlike virtue after having *put away childish thingsL The Self 
has to achieve its childlike reconciliation with God by the manful 
exertion of a God-given will to do the will of God and thereby 
evoke God*s grace. 

If this is Man's way of salvation, he has a rough road to tread; 
for the might)' act of creation which made him homa sapit:ns made 
it, by the same stroke, mortally hard for him to become homo 
co!icors\ and a social animal that is Iiotna fab^ must be conaperative 
if it is not to destroy itself. 

In Virtue of Man's innate sociality, every human society is 
potentially all-embracing. Down to the year a.d. 1952 no human 
society' had ever yet become world-wide on every plane of social 
activity; but a secularised Modem Western civilization had latterly 
attained a virtual universality on the economic and technological 
plane without having achiex'ed any comparable political or cultural 
success; and^ after the shattering experience of two world wars, it 
was uncertain vrhether a political unification of the World could come 
to pass without the grimly familiar "knock-out blow' that had been 
the traditional price of oecumenical unity in the histories of civiliza¬ 
tions. In any case the unity of Mankind cannot be achieved by so 
coarse an expedient; it can be achieved only as an incidental result 
of acting on a belief in the unity of God and by seeing this unitary 
terrestrial society as a province of God^s Commonwealth. 

The great gulf fixed bctw'een the open society of the Common¬ 
wealth of God and the closed society exemplified in all the civUi- 
zationSp and the spiritual leap without which this gulf cannot be 
crossed, had been pictured by a Modern Western philosopher: 

"Man w« designed for very small societies. That primitive societies 
were such b gtneraDy admitted, but it must be added that the primiiive 
hun:^ soul combiues to e.xisl, concealed under habits without which 
civilizaiiona could not have been created, h. » , Civilized man differs 
from primitive mabiLy in the enormous mass of knowled^ and of 
habits which he has acquired. ^ - . The natural man is buried under 
the acquired characteristics, but he b still there, practically unchanged. 

■.. It was a mistake to say ^"Drive out nature, she will return at the 
galbp"^ for you cannot drive her out. She is there all the time* Ac¬ 
quired chatacteristics are far from impregnating the organism and 
^^ansmitting themselves hereditarily, as people used to suppose. . * * 
Repressed though it may be, primitive nature persist in ihe depths of 
the consciousness . , . it remains very much alive, in the most civilized 
weictics..., Our civilized societies, different though they are from the 
kind of society for which we were originally intended, none the less 
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rc3en)b]e it ir one cs^ntial respect. Both alike are closed societies. 

ast ttiougn the civilizations may be in comparison with the petty 
gmops for which we arc adapted instinctively, they yet have the same 
Charactenstic of including some people and excludine others. Between 
the nation, however great it may be, and Humanity there is all the 
difference bc^ecn the finite and the infinite, the closed and the open. 

'ho city and Humanity, 
hut of kind. The solidarity of a 
^ "> itSKlf against other sbtes; 

one lot Es one s fellow countrymen because one hates foreigners. That is 

i' '* beneath a superficial covering of 

mJiaation. Ue still feel a natural love for our relations and our nciih- 
^ui^, whereas love of Humanity is a cultivated taste. We reach the 

at second hand, for it is through God 
Religion leads Man to love the Human Race; as also it is 
n,>Fu Reason th^ philosophers teach us the dignity of human 

periOnaliU', and the tight of alt men to be respected. Neither in the 
one case nor in the other do wc reach the conception of Humanity by 

stages, by way of the famdy and the nation, ' 

There can be no unity of Mankind without the participation of 
and, conversely, when the heavenly pilot is dropped, Man 
not only lapses into a discord which is at variance with his natural 
^lalit)-; he IS al^ tormented by a tragic crux which is inherent in 
his being a social creature, and which therefore preaents itself the 
more sharply, better he succeeds in liidng up to the moral 
requirements of his swial nature, so long as he is seeking to play 
_ par in a s«iety of which the One True God is not a member. 

, . that the social action in which a human being fulfils 

him^lf iminenBely exceeds in its range, in both time and space. 

SlelHiLlh'" E'.nh. Thus History/seen 

■ j" , ' ® individual human participant 

STn mII TtT fury’ acquires spiritual meaning 

True God ^ History a glimpse of the operation of the One 

field^'of’sttidv^ may ^ provisionally Inteliigibie 

Earth is offe^od^^b'’"’ "i™bership of this Ckittis Dei on 

v.un»P^ 

a ^vine value and meaning to Man’s othenvise pal^ enX"rr^! 

Alcan),14‘83, Mwalt rf Jr la Rtligim (P»nM 193a, 
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and this redemption of History is so prcciotis for Man that, in a 
secularized Modern Western world, a cr>ptO“Christian philosophy 
of f listory had been retained by would-be ex-Christian rationalists. 

'Because they put faith in the Bihte and the Gospelj in the story o( 
creation and in the announceinent of the Kingdom of God, Christians 
were able to venture on a synthesis of the totdity of History. All sub¬ 
sequent attempts of the same kind merely replaced the tiahscendent end 
that assured the unity of the mediaeval sjmihcsis by various immanent 
forces that served as substitutes for God; but the enterprise remained 
substantially the same, and it was the CbristiariS who first of all conceived 
it; namely,40 provide the totality of History^ with an intelligible explana¬ 
tion, which shall account for the origin of Humanity and assign its 
end, , , . 

^The whole Cartesian $}'stem is based on the idea of an omnipotent 
God who, in a way, creates Himself and therefore, a fortwrif creates the 
eicmaJ truths, including those of maihematicsi creates also the Universe 
tx nihihj and consersi'es it by an act of continuous creation, without 
which all things would lapse back into that nothingness whence His will 
had drawn them.,,, Consider the case of Leibnitz. What would he left 
of Jiis system if the propfcrly Christian elements were suppressed? Not 
even the statement of his own basic problem—that, namely, of the 
radical origin of things and the creation of the Univenie by a free and 
perfect God., +, It is a curious fact, and well w’orth noting, that, If our 
contemporaries no longer appeal to the City of God and the Gospd as 
Leibnitz did not hesitate to do, it is not in the least because they have 
escaped their influence. Many of them live by whac they choose to 
forget/* 

Fin ally, it is only in a society' which worships the One True God 
that there can be a promise of exorcizing what, in an earlier part of 
this Study^ was described as the perilousness of mimesis. The 
Achilles^ heel in the social anatomy of a civilization is, as wt have 
secHj its dependence on mimesis (imitation) as n 'social driU' for 
ensuring that the rank and file of Mankind shall follow their 
leaders. In the change-over from a Yin-state into a yang-activity 
which takes place at the genesb of a civilization through a mutation 
in the character of a primitive society^ the rank and file transfer 
their mimesis from their ancestors to the creative human person¬ 
alities of the living generation; but the avenue thereby opened 
for a social advance may end in die gates of death, since no 
human being can be creative except within limits, and then no 
more than precariouslvt and, when an inevitable failure has bred 
an equally mevitable disillusionment^ the discredited leaders are 
apt to resort to force in order to retain an authority that is morally 

* Gilson, E.; Spirit 0/Mtdiarvat Phiht&phy^ English translllloEl (Ijondon 
Shced Ward^pp. and *4“ 17 - 
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forfeit. In the Cin/w Dei this peri] is eiorcbed by 3 fresh transfer 
of mijm«i8—from the ephemeral leaders of mundane civilizations 
source of all human creativity, 

1 his mimesis of God can never expose human souls that devote 
*** disillusionments that are apt to attend the 

when th™ go^ike human beings and that lead, 

from a alienation of a restive proletariat 

the Soiil communion between 

bonSl^ nf i?" degenerate into the 

^ slave to a dffipot, for m each of the higher religions, in 
vision of God as Power is transfigured by foe 
a rlU f ^ the prewntadon of this Loving cJd as 
of Chinft im is a theodicy which makes the Imitation 

k ^”Sedy inherent in any mimesis that 

IS directed towards unregenerate human pcrsonalitira. 


XXVIL THE ROLE OF CIVILIZATIONS IN 
THE LIVES OF CHURCHES 

(i) CIVILIZATIONS AS OVERTURES 

I F the foregoing Inquiry has convinced tis that the churches 
embodying the higher religions are diverse approxioiations on 
Earth to one and the same Ctz^ tasDet\ and that the species of society 
of which this Commonwealth of God is the sole and unique 
representative is of a spiritually higher order than the species 
represented by the civilizations^ we shall be encouraged to go 
farther in our experiment of inverting our original assumption that 
the role of civilizations is dominant in History and the role of 
churches subordinate. Instead of dealing with churches in terms 
of civilizationSt we shall boldly make the new departure of dealing 
with civilisations in terms of churches. If we are looking for a 
social cancer we shall find it, not in a church which supplants a 
civilisation, but in a civilisation which supplants a church; and, if 
we have thought of a church as a chry^salis through which one 
civilization reproduces itself in another;, we shall now' have to think 
of the apparented civilization as being an overture to the epiphany 
of a church and of the aflUiated ci^'ilization as being a regression 
from this higher level of spiritual attainment. 

If we take^ as a test case for the veiifioation of this thesis, the 
genesis of the Christian Church, and cite the tenuous yet significant 
evidence afforded by the transference of words from a seculat to a 
religious meaning and usage, \vt shall find thb philological testi¬ 
mony supporting the view that Christianity is a religious theme 
with a secular overture, and that this overture consisted, not merely 
in the Roman political achievement of an Hellenic universal state, 
but in Hellenism itself, in all its phases and aspects. 

The Christian Church is in deb ted for its very name to the techni¬ 
cal term employed, in the city state of Athens, to denote the 
general assembly of the citizens for the transaction of political 
business; but, in thus borrowing the word ecckiia, the Church gave 
it 3 dual mining wrhich was a reflection of the poJideal order of the 
Roman Empire. In Christian usage ecck^ came to mean both a 
local Christian community and the Church Universal. 

When the Christian Church, local and universal, came to be 
articulated into the two religious classes of‘ laity" and ^clergy', and 
when the *clcrgy', in turn, came to be graded in a hierarchy of 
‘orders^ the requisite terms were likewise borrowed from an 
existing secular Greek and Latin vocabuian\ The ‘laity* of the 


universal churches 

SfcfdLSjrfT? by an archaic Greek «-ord hot 

“ dishnct from those in-authority over 
ttieni. ckrgy took its name from a Greek word Kleros whose 

ETan'SnS specialized in a judicial sense to 

Xmed ?i Christian Church 

SaTc^H Christian communitv 

f “ His professional 

SiTo^hriilk o'"- their name from 

^T^tt ' Whcst order 

T^ Vt .Jtn'.wn as 'overseers' {^pisc>>poi\ bishops). 

reflrKd^S a^JrA-S-^'^® 

sincreuJmm designated by a term long 

fp^^T/orr A^ f. .I?"' Roman inland revenue. 

Grfek and^erf^T^ t^taments*. they were called d/atAeim in 

hSr^Tii^l!" T rl thought of as 

GodV-pH of legal instruments, or covenants, in which 

icsument tor the ordering of Human Life on Earth. 

the eTrirSKT’ ''i’ich a spiritual elite in 

phvsSl subjeaed itself took its name from the 

Eam« and tv® Olympian and other Hellenic 

fook^hrnW^nf to be an anchorite 

mode iCh^SlS'r® V“ new- 

of the dese^fnVr!^il^ f ™ solitude 

t ^ ^ *“ designated bv a Greek term 

SiraUifrLkir"^t“''?’''‘* f had withdrawn from 

femSoi or themselves tq philosophical con- 

S to ^ ZZl rrr* T’"*' f Pr^^^ve taxation.^The word 

.X,X5r?J’X.£'dS^Xi““’ ■" ^®''’'- 

eremite or herVXi ' v U?® fr£min, whose denizen was an 

When the of commerce, 

ings of each local church crvr.t. at tJie periodic meet- 

religious 'public service’ ”1-"^ ^ ritual, this 

the nominally voluntaiy expenditure h^'P- 

LOnwealth of the fifth^aXu^^^ 
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miatically known by that honourable name to disguise the fact that 
they were vinudity surtaxes. In this liturgy the crucial rite was a 
Holy Communion in which the worshippers achieved a living 
experience of their fellow'ship in and with Christ by partaking 
together of the 'sacrament* of eating bread and 

drinking wine. This Christian sacrament took its name from a 
pa^n Roman rite in which a new recruit was sworn in to member¬ 
ship in the Roman Army. The Holy Communion^ which the sacra¬ 
ment consummatedj took its name from a word which ^ both in its 
Greek form (koinonia) and its Latin translation (rojrtJTiwmb) had 
Signified participation in any social concernt but, first and fore- 
most^ in a political community^ 

The evocation of a spiritual meaning out of a material one. is an 
example of a proem whichp in an earlier part of this Study^ we 
called 'etherlalization* and have recognized as a symptom of 
growth. Our survey of the etherialization of the Greek and Latin 
vocabular)'—which could easily be prolonged—suffices to indicate 
that Hdlenism was an authentic pFaeparaiio evangeUi and thatp in 
looking for the raison iPSire of Hellenism in its service as an over¬ 
ture to Christianitj^p^ we have at any rate set our feet on a promising 
line of inquiry^ On this showingp w hen the life of a civilization has 
serv'ed as an overture to the birth of a living church, the death of 
the precursor civilization may be regarded not as a disaster but as 
the proper conclusion of the story. 


(2) CIVILIZATrONS AS REGRESSIONS 

We have been trying to see how history looks if w*e break with 
our Modern Western habit of v^iewing the histories of churches in 
terms of the histories of civilizations and adopt, instead^ the inverse 
standpoint and this has led us to think of civilizations of the second 
generation as overtures to the living higher religions^ and consc^ 
tjuently to regard these civiJjzatiouSj riot as failures branded by 
their breakdowms and disintegrations, but as successes in virtue of 
their service in helping these higher religions to come to birth. On 
this analogy the civilizations of the third generation are presumably 
to be thought of as regressiona from the higher religions that had 
arisen out of the preceding civilizations* ruins' for, if the mundane 
miscarriage of those now defunct civilizations ought to be judged 
to have been redeemed by its spiritual sequel, then the mundane 
achievement of the liv^ing civilizations in breaking out of their 
ecclesiastical chiy^salises and setting out to live a new secular life of 
their oivn ought likewise to be judged on the criterion of its effect 
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On the life of the Souli and this effect haa manifestly been an 
adverse one. 

^ If we take as a test case the eruption of a Modem Western secular 
civilization out of the Medieval Western Respuhiica Ckrtsiima, we 
way It illuminating to begin, on the lines of our inquiry in the 
first half of this chapter, by citing the evidence of words that had 
undergone a change of meaning and usage, and we may begin with 
the Word cleric^. Side by side with the ‘clerk in holv orders’ we have 
the humble secular clerk who in England perfo'rms minor office 
work and m America serves behind the counter in a store. 'Con¬ 
version , winch once Implied the turning of the Soul towards God, 
13 now more familiar in such contexts as the conversion of cod 
into electnc power or the conversion of a 5 per cent, into a 3 per 
cenL stock. We hear little of a ‘cure of souls’ but much of the 
cu^ of the body perfonned by drugs; and ‘holy day’ has become 
holiday. All tius betokens a linguistic dis-ctheridization, which 
merely symbolizes a secularization of society. 

Fredenck II had been the ward and pupil of the great Innocent, 
founder of the Church as a state. He was an intcllectud man, and we 
fk T’to find m his conception of the Empire a reflection of 
the purch. The whole Italian-Sicilian State, which the Popes coveted 
Patrimony of Peter, became, as it were, the Patrimony of 
Au^tus for this gifted monarch, who sought to release the secular and 
intellccmal ^wers that were hised into the spiritual unity of the Chnrch 
Md m build a ww empire based on these, ... Let us grasp the fiill 
significance of Fredenck-s Italian-Roman State: a mightv pL-ltalian 
fciipiory, which for a shoit tunc united in one state Germinic, Roman, 
dements—Fredenck himself, Emperor of the \S'orld. 

Grsnd Si^or and Grand Tyrant thereof, the last of these 
^ diadem of Rome, whose Caesarhood was not only 
SmI German tmgship, hke Barbarossa’s, but with Oriental- 
^ Heaving grasped this, we perceive that all the n^ants 

McdicfM^"'*Wtre, the Visconti, Borp^a. and 
j^io. *lDwn to the tmi«t features, the sods and succeLrs of 
Frtdcnck II, the diadochi of this “Second Alexander”,'' 

Frederick of Hohenstaufen’s 'successors’ could be 
prolonged down to the twentieth century of the Christian Era and 
Ac secular civil^ation of the Modern Western world mav he re- 
^i^ed, m one of its^pects, as an emanation of his spirit It would, 
^surd t„ p,«end that, in the struggle betw^n the 
Church and the secular princes, all the faults were on one side but 
what we are concerned to observe here is that the monstrous birth 

iLond™ t 9 Ji, Efigliah imiilition 
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of a secular civilizadon out of the womb of a Re^publica Christiana 
had been made practicable by the renaJs$mce of the Hellenic 
institution of an 'absolute' state, in which religion had been a 
department of politics. 

When a ciyilization of the third generation brt^ks its way out 
of a body ecdesiastic^ is a renaissance of the ^apparented" cMiasa- 
tioit of the second generation an Invariable and in^spensable means 
accomplishment? If we took at the history of the Hindu 
civilization we shall find there no parallel resuscitation of the 
empire of the Maury as or that of the Guptas; but* when w'e turn 
from India to China and look at the history of the Far Eastern 
civilization in its homeland^ we do here find an unmistakable and 
striking counleqsart to the revival of the Roman Empire in the Sui 
^nd T'ang revival of the Empire of the Han. The diflerence wiU be 
found in the circumstance that this Sinic renaissance of imperialisni 
was far more successful than the Hellenic renaissance of a 'Holy 
Roman' Empire, and indeed more successful than the paralld 
Hellenic renaissauce of a Byzantine Empire in the realm of the 
Eastern Orthodox Christian society. For the purpose of our present 
inquiry it is signifit^nt that the civilization of the third generation 
in whose history the renaissance of its predecessor had been carried 
lo the greatest lengths should likewise have been the most success- 
ful in shaking itself free from the trammels of the church which its 
predecessor had brought to birth* The Mahay^ian Buddhism 
which had bidden fair to captivate a moribund Sinic world as 
thoroughly as a moribund Hellenic world had been captivated by 
Christianity had reached its zenith in the Far East at the nadir of 
the post-Sinic interregnum* but it had swiftly declined thereafter. 
On showing, we must conclude that the renaissance of a dead 
civilization spells a regression from a hying higher religion and thatj 
the farther the revival is pushed, the greater the backsliding will be. 


XXVIIL THE CHALLENGE OF 
MILITANCY ON EARTH 


I N the preceding chapter observed that a secular civilization 
that breaks out of a body ecclesiastic is apt to win its way with 
the aid of elcinents from the life of the antecedent civilization, but 
we have still to see how' the opportunity for this break*amy arises;; 
and evidently this beginning of evils^ is to be looked for in $ome 
weak pointy or false step, of the church at w'hose cost the eruption 
is achieved. 


One forrriidable crux for a church is inherent in its raison d^Stre^. 
A church is militant on Earth for the purpose of winning This 
World for the CiWf^ Dei, and this means that a church has to 
deal with secular as well as spiritual adairs and to organize itself 
on Earth as an institution. The gross institutional integument with 
which a church thus finds itself compelled to clothe its etherial 
nakedne^, in order to do God*s business in a recalcitrant environ- 
ment, is incongruous with a churches spiritual nature; and it is not 
^rprising to see disaster overtaking a terrestrial outp>Dst of the 
Communion of Saints whichj in This World, cannot do its spiritual 
work without being drawn into grappling with secular problems, 
w hich it has to attack v^ith institutional tools. 

The most celebrated tragedy of the kind is the history of the 
Hildebrandine Papacy, and in an earlier pari of this Study we have 
observed how Hildebrand was dragged over the precipice by an 
apparently inevitable concatenation of causes and effects. He wuuld 
not be a true servant of God if he did not throw himself into the 
reclaim the clergy from sexual and financial corruption; 
he could not reform the clergy" unless he tightened up the organiza- 
don of the Church, he could not tighten up the organization of the 
C ur<^ without arriving at a demarcation of the Jurisdictions of 
church and state,, and-, since the functions of church and state werCi 
in the feudal age, inextricably entangled, he could not arrive at a 
demarcation satisfactory to the Church without encroaching on 
the sphere of the state in a manner which the stale was iuslified in 
resenting. Hence a conflict which began as a w^r of manifestoes and 
rapidly degenerated mto a war of force, in which the resources of 
each side were money and guns*. 

The tragedy of the Hildebrandine Church ia a promifient 
CMitip e of apiritu^ rcgrf^ion precipitated by a church's becoming 
entangled in mondano affairs and committed to secular modes of 
action as an incidental consequence of its trv ing to do its own bust- 
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ness. There however, another broad road leading to the same 
spiritually destructive world!iness. A church incurs the risk of 
falling into a spiritual regression in the very act of living up to its 
own standards. For the will of God is partially expressed in the 
righteous social aims of mundane societies, and these mundane 
ideals may be achieved all the more successfully by those who are 
aiming^ not at these ideals as ends in themselves, but at something 
higher. Two classic examples of the working of this law were the 
achievements of Saint Benedict and those of Pope Gregory the 
Great. Both these saintly souls were bent upon the spiritual aim of 
promoting the monastic way of life in the West; yet, as a by-pro¬ 
duct of their spiritual work, these t^vo unworldly men performed 
economic prodigies that were beyond the powers of secular states¬ 
men, Their economic achievement \vould be praised by Christian 
and Marxian historians alike; yet, should these praises become 
audible to Benedict and Gregory in an Other World, these saints 
would assuredly recall, with a pang of misgivings their Master's 
saying; 'W'oe unto you when all men shall speak well of you*; and 
their misgiving would certainly turn to anguish if they were 
enabled to revisit This W^orld and to see with their own eyes the 
ultimate moral consequences of the ev^entual economic effects of 
their immediate spiritual endeavours during their life on Earth. 

The disconcerting truth is that the incidental material fruits of 
the spiritual labours of the Civiias D^i are not only certificates of its 
spiritual success; they are also snares in which the spiritual athlete 
may be trapped more diabolically than an impetuous Hildebrand 
is ruined by entanglement in politics and war The tliousand years 
of monastic history between the times of Samt Benedict and the 
pillaging of ecclesiastical institutions in the so-cajlcd ^Reformation* 
is a familiar story, and it is unnecessary to believe all the allegations 
of Protestant and anti-Christian writers. The quotation which 
follows is taken from the work of a modern WTiter who is above 
suspicion of anti-monastic bias, and it may be noted that his de¬ 
scription does not refer to what is commonly regarded as the 
latest and worst period of pre-Reformation monasticism. 

'The gulf which appeared between abbot and convent largely 
caused by the accumuiation of wealth. As ttmc went by, the estates of 
the monasteries became so enormous that the abbot found himself 
almost fully occupied in the administration of hss lands and in the mrioiis 
rcsponsibiliiics which these entailed. A similar process of division of 
estates and duties was taking place at the Same time among the monks 
themselves., ^, Each monastery was divided into what were practically 
separate departments, each with its own income and its own speeid 
responsibilities. ... As Dom David Knowles says: "Save In manasterles 
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? Wijich^er, Canterbunr, and Saint Albans, where strong Intel* 
existed, business of this kind was the career 
taiem of the house/.., Forsuch a, had adnUnisS* 

(IifiTrf'tK ’ **5®^ With any property on which to eiert 

them, the inonastenes. with their vast estates, offered much scope/' 

has_ degenerated into a succesafiil man of 
biiKine^ does not e^mplily the most deadly form that spiritual 
r^ression <an teke. The worst temptation that lies in wait for the 

oolftics nor t World is neither to plunge into 
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“ u^Ti is imperfectly 
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ffve *?truth in a complete defini* 
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We have now laid our finger on some of the eati&es of regression 
from higher religions to vain repetitions of secular civilizationSp 
and in each case we have found that the calamity is predpitatedp 
not by a raft'd necessiias or by any other external forcCp but by an 
'Original Sin' wWch is innate in terrestrial human nature. But. if 
recessions from higher religions are effects of Original Sin* are we 
driven to conclude that such regressions are inevitabie ? If they are, 
this would mean that the challenge of militancy on Earth was so 
prohibitively severe that no church would ever be capable of 
standing up to it in the long run; and that condusioUp in turup 
would drive us back towards vicTiv that the churches are good for 
nothing better than to serve as ephemeral chr>^salises for vainly 
repetitive civiliaations. Is this the last word? Before we resign our¬ 
selves to a suggestion that God^s inflowing light is doomed to be 
perpetually overwhelmed by an uncomprehending darkness, let 
us cast our eyes back once again over the series of spiritual illu¬ 
minations brought into the World by the epiphanies of the higher 
religions; for these chapters of past spiritual history may prove to 
be auguries of spiritual recovery from the regressions to which a 
Church Militant is pronCi 

We have noticed that the successive milestones in Man's spiritual 
advance which are inscribed with the names of Abraham, Moses, 
the Prophets, and Christ all stand at points w here a sur^ej'or of 
the course of secular civilbsation would report breaks in the road 
and breakdowns in the traffic; and the empirical evidence has given 
us r^son to hdieve that this coincidence of high points in Man's 
religious history with low points In his secular history may be one 
of the 'laws’ of Man's terrestrial life. If so, we should expect to 
find, also, that the high points in secular history coincide with low 
points in religious historyv and that the religioua achievements that 
accompany mundane declines are therefore not merely spiritual 
advances but also spiritual recoveries. They are, of course, pre¬ 
sented as recoveries in the traditLOnal version of the story. 

Chkirdi it incdfnpinbb mm via«roui and Ln^Lientii] in ifte Tvrenheth c«ncury 
It iny time fin« the Cdutm of Ttom? Wluereu in jSjo Ic inudbed die 
infallibility of the Pope vnon^ ia dogmu^ at the ippiient nadir of its fomtnes, 

sfi act of defiance, in 1950 it abta «ttll furuer 10 tcandiliK e aecular 
Western world by adding die do^e of the Auumption of the Virgin u an act 
of scLf-cofihdmM, Uit not equally likely^ at the time of wriun^, that die Homjji 
ChuTTch m it* Tridentine panoply will be the only Weatem inscinitioin capable of 
challen^na wiihsnndmg die neo-paam lataKtitian Corntnuniat stale, and 
IS not thi* bomc out by the particular fear and hatred with which Moscow 
regarcU the Vatican? If thia be so, the hguie of thedinosaur^ica^ace will be leu 
apt than that of a long and succe^utly sustained siege, and the Tridentine phase 
of Catholic history may appear in retrMpeci like the Churchillian phase of 
Brihsh history from the fall of France to D-Day. You prejudge die Outcome. 
^•Rwpi« hneoi/" 
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The call of Abraham, for example, is presented in Hebrew legend 
M a sequel to a de^ance of God by the self-confident builders of 
e Tower of Sabel. The inisaion of Moses is presented as a move 
to rescue G^ s Chosen People from a spirituallv unpropitious 
fiwhpots of Egypt. The Prophets of Israel and 
Jujih were inspi^d to preach repentance from the spiritual back- 
8 I ngs which Israel had lapsed when he made a material 
of the exploitation of the 'land flowing with milk and honey' 
which \ahweh had provided for him. The Ministry of Christ. 
Whose Passion, ^ a secular historian sees it, is fraught with all the 
anguish of an Hdlenic Time of Troubles, is presented in the 
Gospels as an intervention of Cod Himself for the purpose of ex- 
ten^ng to the whole of Mankind a covenant previously made bv 
God with an Israel whose descendants had alloyed their spiritual 
en^e with a Pharisaic formalism, a Sadducaean materialism, an 
Hwodiaii oppormmsm, and a Zealot fanaticism. 

On this showing, four outbursts of spiritual illumination had 
^ to spiritual eclipses, besides having been accompani¬ 
ments of mun^e disasters, and we may surmise that this is no 
chapter of a^cidente. We observed in an earlier part of this Study 
^at phyacaUy hard environments are apt to be nurseries of mun- 

it is to be expected that 
spiritually hard environments will have a stimulating effect on 

[n ^ fP‘"t“ally hard environment would be one 

A nu jr , .V s aspirations are choked by material prosperity. 

' the mass, might 

#*.k wally Mnsitive and strenuous souls into a de- 

nance of the charms of This World, 

religion in w'orld of the tw^entieth century 
the Christian Era mark a spiritual advance, or would it be an 

evasion of the hard facts of life as 

Primate depend on our 

esnmatc of the possibilities of spiritual growth. 

wide^ex^a^mT t probability that tlie world- 

Western civilization would 
estaShm^l^o? at no distant date through the 

rif» «rrr, ^ f umversal state which would fulfil at list the 

the ulanet^i nVrrt ^ species by embracing the entire surface of 
the planet in a commonwealth that would have no physical fron¬ 
tier. In the same context we considered the po^ibLUn that within 
such a framework, the respective adherents of the fouHiyini higher 
religions might come to recognize that thei™ncri^^^f«£rJI 

icnues offering diverse partial glimpses of the Beatific Vision, wf 
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threw out the idea that, m thj$ light* the historic living churches 
might eventually give expression to this unJty in diversity by grow¬ 
ing together into a single Church Militant. Supposing that this 
were to happen, would it mean that the Kingdom of Heaven would 
then have been established on Earth? In the Western World of 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era this an inevitable 
question, because some kind of earthly paradise was the goal of 
most of the secular ideologies. In the writer's opiniont the answer 
was in the negative. 

The manifest reason for a negative answer is exhibited by the 
nature of Society and the nature of Man, For Society is nothiag 
but the common ground between the fields of action of pcrsonali- 
tieSp and human personality has an innate capacity for evil as well 
as for good. The establishment of such a single Church Militant 
as wc have imagined would not purge Man of Original Sin. This 
World Is a province of the Kingdom of God, but jt is a rebellious 
provincCp and, in the nature of things, it will always remain so- 
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XXIX. THE COURSE OF THE TRAGEDY 
(i) A SOCIAL BARRAGE 

a grow Ing civilization breaitsdown through the detenors- 
T T tjcn of an attractively creative into an odiously dominant 
results is the estrangement of its former 
pnnaitive societies round about, which the 
gro^ stage was influencing in divers degrees by 
ctiltural radiation. The ex-proselytes’ attitude 
^ expressing itself in mimesis to a hos- 

f ^rfarcj and this warfare may have one or 

ol*er of ^O alternative outcomes. On a front on which the local 
l^n offers the aggr^ive civilization the possibility of advancing 

t ntraT/A shape of some unnavigated sea or 

untraversed desert or unsurmounted mountain range, the bar- 
banans may be decisively subjugated; but, where sulh a natural 
®™eraphy IS apt to militate in the barbarians' 
an retreating barbarian has open to him, in his rear, 

^unliimt^ field of manceuvre, the shifting battle-front ia bound, 
firm’s 'r ^ ^nve at a line at which the aggressive civiliza- 
^ s m^tar>'supenonty will be neutralized by the handicap of the 

aggressor's base of 

_jUong this line a war of movement will chatiee into a static war 

decision, and both parties will 
W -a in station^ positions in which they will be living 
^ ^ creative minority of the civilLtion and 
prcepective prr^Iytes were living before the breakdown of the 
cmlraation set them at variance with one another. But the psycho- 
l^cal relatton between' the parties will not have reverted from’ 

iniulatlng miliary from Wmlll TkS 5,“^ ■ “ 
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An heroic age is, m fact, the sodd and psychological consequence 
of the crystallization of a limes; and our purpose ncFw Is to trace this 
sequence of events. A necessary background to this undertaking 
IS, of course, a survey of the barbarian war-bands that had breasted 
divers sections of the timites of divers uTuversal states, and a survey 
of this kind has already been attempted in an earlier pan of this 
Study, in the course of which we have noted the distinctive achieve¬ 
ments of these war-bands in the fields of sectarian religion and 
epic poetry. In our present inquiry this foregoing survey can be 
dvawn upon for purposes of UlustratJqn without having to be 
recapitulated 

A military Hmef may be Likened to a forbidding barrage across 
a no longer open valley—an imposing monument of human skill 
and power setting Nature at defiance, and yet precarious^ because 
a defiance of Nature is a tour de force on w^hich Man cannot venture 
with impunity. 

‘The Arab-Muslim tradition relates that once upon a time there was to 
be seen in the Yaman a colossal wurk of hydra.ulic engineermg known as 
the dam or dyke of Ma^rib, where the waters descending from the eastern 
mountains of the Yaman collected in an immense reservoir and thence 
irrigated an immense tract of country, giving life to an intensive system 
of cultivation and thereby supporting a dense population. After a time, 
the tradition goes on to relate, this dam broke, and, in breaking, dc* 
vascated cvery^ing and cast the inhabitants of the country into a state 
of usch dire distress that many tribes were compelled to emigrate/* 

This story has served to account for the Juidal impulse behind an 
Arab Vdlkerw^derung that eventually swept out of the Arabian 
Peninsula with an impetus ivhich carried it across the Tien Shan 
and the Pyreneca. Translated into a simile it becomes the story of 
every times of every universal state. Is this social catastrophe of the 
bursting of the military dam an inevitable tragedy or an avoidable 
one? To answer this question we must analyse the social and 
psychological effects of the btrragewbuilders* interference with the 
natural course of relations between a civilization and its external 
proleuriat. 

The first effect of erecting a barrage is, of course, to create a 
reservoir above it; but the reservoir, however large, will have its 
limits. It will never cover more than a fraction of even its own 
catchment basin. There will be a sharp distinction betw^een the 
submerged tract immediately above the barrage and a region at the 
back of beyond which is left high and dr)'. In a previous context 
w'e have already observed the contrast between the effect of a Itmes 

> Cumni, L.: di St^fria vol, i fMilin 1511, Hcwplj), p. 166. 
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within its range and the undisturbed 
rpi ty o pr^itive peoples in a more distant hinterlaneL The 

Acharan bafbafhn= r?* T j*? ‘^u which first saw the 

land-frontier of ‘T>i<« proximity to the European 

k k - ^“.^^i^lassocracy of Minos* and then saw^e 
uton barbarians going through the same experience as a result 

ups?t? and whfT ‘resenoir’ so exceptionally 

which has enabled rh * ® subsequent access of energy 
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terms ot its geographical setting jn Eastern Asia. 
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have compared the aDcial radiArSn'r^ ^ ^vhere m this Study we 

radiation oflightp and here we must r^rthe‘laS* i"" 
arnved in that context. which we 

The first law is that an int^ral cultur* i-i 
ray, is diJfracted into a spect^m of Ita comAA ‘titegrai light 

co^ of penetmtin; > Caldlrant obiSt 

.Icdy brokoo doom .„d *o„o io,'. disimScSl' 
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civilizatioii can be defined as one in which the components of its 
culture—'the economic, the politicalt and the ‘cultural* in the stric- 
“nse—are in harmony with one another; and, on the same 
principle, a disintegrating civilization can be defined as one in 
which these three elements have fallen into discords 

Our third law is that the velocity and penetrative power of an 
integral ^culture ray are averages of the diverse velocities and 
penetrative powers which its economic, political, and ‘cultural’ 
components display when, as a result of diffraction, they travel 
independently of each other. The economic and political com¬ 
ponents travel faster than the undiffracted culture; the 'cuiturar 
component travels more slowly. 

Thus, in the soda! intercourse betw>een a disintegrating civiliza¬ 
tion and its alienated external proletariat across a military/iitut, the 
diffracted radiation of the civilization suffers a woeful impoverish¬ 
ment. Practically intercourse is eliminated except what is 
economic and political—trade and tvar; and of these the trade, for 
various reasons, comes to be more and more restricted and the 
warfare to be more and more inveterate. Under these sinister 
auspic^, such selective mimesis as occurs takes place on the 
barbarians' own initiative. They show their initiative in imitating 
those elements which they accept in a manner which will disguise 
the distasteful source of what has been imitated. Evamples both 
of recognizable adaptations and of virtually new creations have 
been given already in an earlier part of this Study. Here we need 
only recall that the ’reservoir* barbarians are apt to borrow the 
higher religion of an adjoining civilization in the form of a heresy 
(for example, the Arian heretical Christianity of the Goths), and 
the Caesarism of an adjoining universal state in the form of an 
irresponsible kingship, resting not on tribal laiv but on military 
prestige, while the barbarian capacity for original creation is dis¬ 
played in heroic poetry. 

(2) the ACCUMULATION OF PRESSURE 

The social barrage created by the establishment of a lima is 
subject to the same Jaw of Nature as the physical barrage created 
by the construction of a dam. The w'ater piled up above the dam 
seeks to rqgain a common level with the water below it. In the 
structure of a physical dam the engineer introduces safety-valves 
in the form of sluices, which can be opened or closed as circum¬ 
stances require, and this safe^arding device is not overlooked by 
the political engineers of a military times, as we shall see. In this 
case, however, the device merely precipitates the cataclysm, In the 
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m^menwce of a social dam the relief of pressure W a regulated 

discharge from the 

i^^ir without the imderrmning of the dam j for the wter above 
me ^m, mstMd of nsing and falling with the alternations of wet 
pio^ ^ Readier, ISj m the nature of the case, continuously on the 
between attack and defence, the atuck caAnot fail 
to win m the long run. Tjme is on the side of the barbarians. The 

out before the barbarians 
‘^reak-through into the coveted 
tonam of the ^integrating civilization. This long period, during 
of the barbarians has been profoundly affected! 
influence of the civilization from which they 

in whlh^K r ^ ‘heroic age" 

_ ch the /imrr colkpses and the barbarians have their fUng, 

wKlrSf ^ * 1 ^ ^ motion a play of social forces 

wmch IS bound to disastrously for the builders. A policy of 

barbarians beyond is quite impractiiSble. 
Ser, government may decide, the interests of 

Sr.m inevitably draw 

^ yiustiation of this tendency 

with h a universal stale to make common cause 

beyond the pale is afforded by the history of 
wIXkT" Empire and the"Hun EurSian 

^ lilf Eurasian Steppe towards the end of 
f ® Christian Era. Though the Huns were 
the barbarians, and though their ascendancy along 

S the Roman Empire was ephemeral, a^record 

fiaimTnff of fraternization has survived among the 

e?Sde tL accounts of this brief 

p!.^. * suy nosing of these cases is that of a Pannonian 

wn Romulus Augustulus 
ce^^orin^hl^,^. celebrity as the last Roman Em- 

the celebrated Hi/ ^ employed by 

insulatinv passed outwards across the ineffectively 

The barbarians coul^*'^ P^thaps the most significant. 

effectively wimout the 

North-West Frontier S^le’' 

onwards, 'the influx of rifles and ttipifc ®bout 

-d. »hd. di. B.luchKS^ITri 

blidgc 1931, Univertitr PraoTp^t^. Frontier, iS^Q-rgca (Cim- 
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of supply of up'to-dato Western small-arms was systematic 
robbeiy' from the British Indian troops on the other side of the 
line, ‘there would .,, have been little cause for apprehension, had 
it not been for the enormous growth of the arms traffic in the 
Persian Gulf, which, both at Bushire and [at] Muscat, was at first 
in the hands of British traders'^—a striking example of the tendency 
for private interest of the empire’s subjects in doing business with 
the transfrontier barbarians to militate against the pubhc interest 
of the imperial government in keeping the barbarians at bay. 

The transfrontier barbarian is not, however, content simply to 
praefise the superior tactics which he has learnt from an adjoining 
civilization; he often improves upon them. For example, on the 
maritime frontiers of the Carol ingian Empire and of the IGngdom 
of Wessex, the Scandinavian pirates turned to such good account 
a technique of ship-building and seamanship which they had 
acquired, perhaps, from the Frisian maritime marchmen of a 
nascent Western Christendom that ffiey captured the command of 
the sea and, with it, the initiative in the offensive warfare which 
thqf proceeded to wage along the coasts and up the rivers of the 
Western Christian countries tliat were their victims. When, 
pushing up the riireTS, th^ reached the limits of navigation, they 
exchanged one borrowed weapon for another and continued their 
c^paign on the backs of stolen horses, for they had mastered the 
F rankish art of cavalry fighting’as well as the Frisian art of naviga- 
tion. 

In the long history of the war-horse, the most dramatic case in 
which this %%'capon had been turned by a barbarian against the 
eivUizadon from which he had acquired it w'as to be found in the 
New World, where the horse had been unknown until it had been 
imported by post-Columbian Western Christian intruders. Owing 
to the lack of a domesticated animal which, in the Old World, had 
been the making of the Nomad stockbreedcr’'s way of life, the Great 
Plains of the Mississippi Basin, which would have been a herds¬ 
man’s paradise, had remained the hunting-ground of tribes who 
fotloiv^ thdr game laborioudy on foot. The belated arrival of the 
horse in this ideal hoise-country had effects on the life of the 
immigrant and the life of the native which, while in both 
r^olutionaiy, were different in every other respect. The introduc¬ 
tion of the horse on to the plains of Texas, Venezuela, and Argen¬ 
tina made Komad stockbreeders out of the deseeniiants of 150 
generations of husbandmen, while at the same time it made mobile 
mounted war-bands out of the Indian tribes of the Great Plains 
beyond the frontlets of the Spanish viceroyalty of New Spain and 

' Ibid,, p. 177. 
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Th?J colonies ^al eventually became the United States. 
tTn did not give these transfrontier barbarians 

Irfdi^i'^v^wEra saw the prairie 
.Aitjerica turn one of the European intiiudcr’s 
eapons against its ongtna] owner by disputing with him the 

Eurnni^f ^^'^an tum the 

nAtS t," k ^0 a warfare of sniping and ambus- 

rades which, with the screening forest as the Indian’s confederate, 

ticdraTrlT^^ ^ a mateh contemporary European battle- 
*^1™' forma^ons, precise evolutions, and steady 
vojeys courted dwti^cuon when unimaginativdv employed against 
^onsTfT.^“ adapted the European musket to ItheS- 

h'“*' 5'“^ invention of fire- 

a^, corresponding adaptations of the current weapons of an 

Civilization to forest conditions had enable? the bar- 

to savelTr'inr forests of Northern Europe 

had overtabf GermMy from the Roman conquest that 

SffliJ!- ^ k" ^tid cultivated Gaul, by 

eJo*!™ Tnd'^tK?^^ between the Roman 

to rKt for the upvt f” uropean barbarians consequently came 
See of k ?t ™ th T own expliatio/on the 

since the latent ho t evond which a forest that had reigned 
since the latest bout of glaciation was still decisively preponderant 

over the works of //omo .r^gneoia—.works which had opened the 
u^y for the march of Roman legions from the Medite rra^eTn up to 

S^n^atX^^forlhc^Rom^ happened. Sn- 

lor^nate y for ^e Roman Empire, to be just about the longest 

faS aZ hfd E..™p.. ,he Roman 

imperial Army had henceforward to be progressively increased in 
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motor-car and the aeropbne. The barharian^s motintain ally^ 
howcvcFp had proved a harder nut td crack, and die highlander 
rear-guard of Barbarism had been displaying, in its latest forlorn 
hopes, an unpressive ingenuity in turning to its own advantage, 
on its own terrain^ some of the latter-day devices of an industrial 
Western military technique. By this rowr de force the RifT high¬ 
landers astride the theoretical boundary^ between the Spanish and 
French zones of Morocco had inflicted on the Spaniards at Anwal 
in A.D. 1921 a disaster comparable with the annihilation of Vanis^s 
three legions by the Cherusci and their neighbours in the Teuto- 
burgerwald in a.d. 9, and had made the French Govemment in 
North-West Africa rock on its foundations in a.d. 1925. By the 
same sleight of hand the Mahsuds of Wazirigtan had bafHed re¬ 
peated British attempts to subdue them during the ninety-eight 
years between A.n. when the British had taken over this anii- 
barbarian frontier from the Sikhs, and A,D. 1947* when they disen- 
cumbeTed themselves of a sdll unsolved Indian North-West 
Frontier problem by bequeathing this formidable legacy to 
Pakistan. 

In A.D, 1925 the RjfT offensive came wuhin an ace of cutting the 
corridor which linked the effectively occupied part of the French 
Zone of Morocco with the main body of French North-West 
Africa; and, if the Rifis had succeeded in an attempt which failed 
by so narrow a marginp they would have put in jeopardy the whole 
of the French Empire on the southern coast of the Mediterranean. 
Interests of comparable magnitude w'ere at stake for the British 
Raj in India in the trial of stren^ between the MahsOd barbarians 
and the armed forces of the British Indian Empire in the Waziristan 
campaign of A.D. 1919-20. In this campaign, as in the Rif! w'arfare, 
the barbarian belligerent's strength lay in his skilful adaptation of 
Modern Westemt arms and tactics to a ierratn that wa$ unpropitious 
for their use on the lines that were orthodox for their Western 
inventors. The elaborate and costly equipment which had been 
invented on the European battlefields of the war of a.d, 1914-18, 
in operations on level ground between organized armies, was much 
less effKtive against parties of tribesmen lurking in a tangle of 
mountains.* 

In order to defeat, even inconclusively, transfronder barbarians 
who have attained the degree of military^ expertire showTi by the 
Mahsuds in a.d. 1919 and by the RifTs in a.d. 1925, the Power behind 

^ Sirnilarjy, intterana i>f \hc rcninsular War of A.n. 1S0B-14, employing the 
defcEEHjd again and ag^in thfl armies of Napoleon, were mnted 
With ndiCUinua caje »[ New Orleans in a,b, 1814 by the ^frOnUersman'i^ 
mernodi emplojxd agflifisc chcfti by Andrew Jacks^. 
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thal-measunsd in terms 
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bouring civilization b that the barbarian has neglected his former 
peaceful productivity in order to specialize in the art of border 
warfare; ^st in self-defence but afterwards as an alternative and 
more exciting method of earning his living—to plough and reap 
with sword and spear. 

This striking inequality in the material consequences of border 
warfare for the two bell igerents is reflected in tlic great and grow¬ 
ing inequality betw^een them in wioral. For the children of a di$- 
integrating civilization, the interminable border warfare spells the 
burden of an ever-mcreasing financial charge. For the barbarian 
belligerentSj on the other hand, the same w-arfare is not a burden 
but an Opportunity, not an anxiety but an exhilaration^ In this 
situation it b not surprising that the partj^ which is both author and 
victim of the /iWr should not resign himself to his doom without 
trying the last expedient of enlisting his barbariait adversary on his 
own side. We have already examined the consequences of this 
policy in an earlier part of this Study, and here w^e need only recall 
our previous finding, that this expedient for averting the collapse 
of a lim£s actually precipitates the catastrophe which it Avas designed 
to forestalL 

In the histoiy^ of the Roman Empire's struggle to arrest an 
inexorable inclination of the scales in favour of the transfrontier 
barbarians, the policy of enlisting barbarians to keep their fellow 
barbarians at bay defeated itself—if we are to believc a hostile 
critic of the Emperor Theodosius Fs administration—^by initiating 
the barbarians into the Roman art of war and at the same time 
apprising them of the Empire's weakness. 

“In the Roman forces, discipline w'os now at an end, and all dbUoc- 
tion between Roman and barbarian had broken down. The troops of 
both categories were all completely intcnningled with one another in the 
ranks; for even the register of the soldiers home on the strength of the 
military units was now no longer being kept up to date. The [barbarian] 
deserters [from the transfrontier barbarian war-bands to the Roman 
Imperial Army] i^us found themselves free, after having been enrolled 
m Roman formations, to go home again and send off substitutes to take 
their place uniih at their own good lime, they might choose to resume 
their personal service under the Romans. This extreme disorganisation 
that was thus now prevalent in the Roman militaiy formations ivas no 
secret to the b^barions, since—with the door thrown wide open, as it 
had been, for intercourse—the deserters w^erc able to give them fuh 
mtdligence. The barbarians' conclusion was tliat the Roman body 
politic waa being so grossly mismanaged as positively to invite attack.'* 

When such welUmstructed mercenaries ebange sides en njoste, 

^ Hiitorhjt, Book IV, chap. Tvxi, §| j-^. 
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it is no ’wondtr that they ant often abl^ to give the coup dc grdc£ to 
a tottering empire; but we have still to explaia why they should be 
movcdr 33 they so frequently have been, to turn against their em¬ 
ployers. their personal interest eoinoide with their 

professional obligation i The regular pay they are now drawing is 
both more lucrative and more secure than the plunder that they 
used to snatch on occasional raids. Why, then, turn traitor? The 
answer b that, in turning against the erapUe that he has been hired 
to defendj^ the barbarian mercenary is indeed acting against bb 
own material interests, but that in doing so he is not doing anything 
peculiar. Man seldom behaves primarily as homo economicus, and 
the traitor mercenary's behaviour is determined by an impulse 
stronger than any economic considerations. The plain fact b that 
he hates the empire whosfc pay he has taken; and the moral breach 
between the two parties cannot be permanently mended by a 
busme^ deal which is not underw^ritten by any real desire, on the 
barbarian s side, to share in the civilization that he has undertaken 
to guard. His attitude towards it is no longer one of reverence and 
^ ancestors in happier days when the same 

aviliaation w-as still in its attractive growth stage. The direction cf 
the cu^ent of mimesis has^ indeed, long since been reversed, and, 
ao far from the civilization's retaining prestige in the barbarian's 
eyes, jt IS the barb^^an who now enjoys prestige in the eyes of the 
representative of civilization. 

T^ly Roman hbioiy has been described as the history of ordinarv- 
people doing extraordinary- thii^. In the Later Empire it took an extra- 
ordnaty to do anything at all excepE carry on a mutinc; and, as the 
Empire had devoted itself for ccoturics to the breeding and training 
of ordinary men, the ^traordinary men of its last ares—StUicho. A^us, 
and their like—were increasingly drawn from the Barbarian world.*' 


(3) the cataclysm and its consequences 

the barrage bursts, the w hole body of water that has been 
acoimulating above the dam runs violently down a steep place 

Iwf ^forces produL a 

threefold ralastrophe* In the^ first place, the flood d^roys the 

works of Man m the culm^ted lands below the broken barrio In 

S! A life-giving water pours dSn to 

the sea and is lost ^^thout ever having served Man for hig human 

purposes. In the third place, the discharge of waters empties the 

* C^llinwoDd, R, C., in C^lling^nod, R, Q \fvr^ r iw t e 
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rcscrvoii", leaving Jts shores high and dry and thus dooming to 
death the vegetation which had been able to strike root there. In 
short, the waters which were rructifytng so long as the barrage 
held, make havoc everywhere, in the lands that they lay bare as well 
as in the lands that they submerge, so soon as the bursting of the 
barrage releases them from the control which the presence of the 
barrage had imposed upon them. 

This episode in Man’s contest with Physical Nature is an apt 
simile of what happens on the collapse of a military limes. The 
resulting social cataclysm is a calamity for all concernedj but the 
incidence of the devastation is unequal and the reverse of what 
might have been expected, for the principal sufferers are not the 
ex-subjects of the defunct universal state but the ostensibly trium¬ 
phant barbarians themselves. ’I'hc hour of their triumph proves to 
be the occasion of their discombture. 

What is the explanation of this paradox ? It is that the Umes had 
served not only as a bulwark of civilization but also as a providen¬ 
tial Safeguard for the aggressive barbarian himself against demoniac¬ 
ally self-destructive forces within his own bosom. We have seen 
that the proximity of a limes Induces a malaise among the trans¬ 
frontier barbarians within range of it because their previously 
primitive economy and institutions are disinttigxated by a rain of 
IMychic energy', generated by the civilization within the limes, 
that 13 vrafti:d across a barrier which Js itself An obstacle to the 
fuller and more fruitful iiitercour^ characteristic of the relations 
between a growing civilization and the primitive proselytes beyond 

open and in^Hting Itmen, We have also seen that, so' long as the 
barbarian is confined beyond the pale, he succeecb in transmuting 
some^ at lea^tp of this influx of alien ps^xhic energy into cultural 
produc^—political^ artistic, and religious—which are partly 
adaptations of civilized institutions and partly new creations of the 
bar bananas owm. In fact, so long as the barrage holds the psycho- 
logicaj disturbance to w^hich the barbarian is being exposed is 
being kept within bounds within which it can produce a not wholly 
demoralizing effect ; and this saving curb Is provided by the exis¬ 
tence of the very limes which the barbarian is bent on destroying; 
for the limes, so long as it holds, supplies a substitute, in some 
measure, for the discipline of which Primitive Man is deprived 
when the breaking of his cake of primitive custom converts him 
into a transfrontier barbarian. The limes disciplines him by giving 
him tasks to perform, objectives to reach, and difficulties to con¬ 
tend with that constantly keep his efforts up to the mark. 

When the sudden collapse of the limes sweeps this safeguard 
away, the discipline is removed and at the same lime the barbarian 
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19 c^I«*d Upon to perform tasks which are altogether too difficult 
for him. If the t^frontier barbarian is a more brutal, as well 
as a toore sophisticated, being than his primitive ancestor, the 
attei'-day b&rbari^ whohaabroken through the frontierajid canned 
3 successor-statc out of the derelict domain of the defunct empire 
becomes much more demoralized than before. While the h’jiwr 
still stood, h^ orgies of idleness spent in consuming the loot of a 
wcccssful raid had to be paid for with the hardships and rigours of 
e ence against the punitive expedition that his raid was bound to 
pro>okc; with the limet broken down, orgies and idleness could be 
pro onged with impuni^. As we observed in an earlier part of this 
tudy* the barbarians in partilms ctz'iiium condemned themselves 
to the sordid role of vultures feeding on carrion or maggots 
Crawling m a carcass. If these comparisons appear too brutalj w^e 
may jken the hordes of triumphant barbarians running amok amid 
^ of a Civilization which they cannot appreciate to the gangs 

o VICIOUS adolescents w'ho had escaped the controls of home and 
school and were among the problems of overgroA^m urban com¬ 
munities in the twentieth century of the Christian Era 


i** q'^aJiiira ei^ibit^ by these societies, virtues and defects alike, 
c early those of adolescence. . , The characteristic feature ... is 

emancipanon-^id, political and religious^fmm the bands of tribal 
_ , i he charactcmucs of heroic ages in general art those neither 

o infancy^ nor of maturity-. * * The topical man of the Heroic Age is to 
be ^mpared rather with a youth..., For a true analog) we must mm 
to the caw of a youth who has outgrown both the ideas and the control 
a caw as may be found among the sons of unso^ 
phis xcated parent who, through outBidc influence? at school or cl^- 

which pine® them in a position of 

supcnoniy to their surroimduigs.'' 

nn^^riw decadence of primitive custom among 

power formerly 
tothe a body 

i ^ adventurers pledged to personal loyaltj- to a chief. 

'^'ithin its universal state a 
war-lords and their cpmi- 
taiM couU oo «casiion, perform with success the service of pro- 

ofthf Homan^F^^' the SaUan Frankish guartSmS 

. Empire s Lower Rhenish frontier from the middle 
of the fourth to the middle of the fifth centurv of the Christian Era 

bS thV estamples of this state of affairs. 

But the fates of succcssor-states established by barbarian con- 

* diAdwick,! H. JVI,; 77if “jiJm {f^a r-.i _ ■ i 

pp. 44^-4, ^ fCambridge UniAenity Prcii), 
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quctor& in the interior of art extinct universa] state’s former domain 
show that this coarse product of a jejune barbarian politicaJ genius 
tvas quite unequal to the task of bearing burdens and solving prob¬ 
lems that had already proved too much for the statesmanship of 
an cecumenlcal Power. A barbarian successor-state blindly goes 
into business on the strength of the dishonoured credits of a bank¬ 
rupt universal state, and these boors in office hasten the advent of 
their inevitable doom by a self-betrayal through the outbreak, 
under stress of a moral ordeal, of something fatally false within; 
for a polity based solely on the fickle loyalty of a gang of armed 
desperadoes to an irresponsible military leader is morally unfit for 
the government of a community that h^ made even an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt at civilization. The dissolution of the primitive kin- 
group in the barbarian comitatus is swiftly followed by the dissolu¬ 
tion of the comiiatus itself in the alien subject population. 

The barbarian trespassers ih partibus civilium have, in fact, con¬ 
demned themselves to suffer a moral breakdown as an inevitable 
consequence of their trespass, yet they do not yield to their fate 
without a spiritual struggle that has left its traces in their literary 
records^ of myth and ritual and standards of conduct. The bar¬ 
barians^ ubiquitous master-myth describes the hero's victorious 
fight with a monster for the acquisition of a treasure which the 
unearthly enemy is w ithholding from Mankind. This is the common 
mti/ of the t.iles of Beowulf’s fight with G rondel and Gren del’s 
mother; Siegfrieds fight with the dragon; and Perseus' feat of 
decapitating the Gorgon and his subsequent feat of winning 
Andromeda by slaying the sea-monster who was threatening to de¬ 
vour her. The motif reappears in Jason's outmanoeuvring of the 
serpent-guardian of the Golden Fleece and in Herakles’ kidnapping 
of Cerberus. This myth looks like a projection, on to the outer 
world, of a psychological struggle, in the barbarian’s owm soul, for 
the rescue of Man’s supreme spiritual treasure, his rational wilt, 
trom a demonic spiritual force released in the subconscious depths 
of the Psyche by the shattering cx|»rience of passing, at one leap, 
from a familiar no-man's-Iand outside the limes into the enchanted 
world laid open by the barrier’s collapse. The myth may, indeed, 
be a translation Into literary narrative of a ritual act of exorcism in 
which a militarily triumphant but spiritually afflicted barbarian has 
attempted to find a practical remedy for his devastating psycho¬ 
logical malady. 

In the emergence of special standards of conduct applicable to 
the peculiar circumstances of an heroic age we can see a further 
attempt, from another line of approach, to set moral bounds to the 
ravages of a demon that has been let loose in the souls of barbarian 
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lords and masters ol a prostrate dvilizatioii by the fall of the 
material hxtitT of the limes. Conspicuous examples are the 
Acha^ Homeric Ais^ and Nesnesis {‘Shame’ and'Indignation’) 
and the Umayyads’ hUtoric Hlbn {a studied self-restraint). 

«haiacteri3tlc of [Aidit Nemesis], of Honour gener- 
y, IS that they only come into operation when a man is free: when there 

people . , . who have broken away /rom 
^K-r t. f «lect among them some strong and turbulent 

<^ef who fears no one, ywu will first think that such a is free to do 

of fact, you find that, 
"iil crop up some possible action which 
^ohow m^es him feel uncomfortable. If he has done it. he ‘rues’the 

'shrinks’ from doing 

It. And this, not because anyone forces him, nor yet because any parti- 

*'“'»>"<*■ ».» >iply te.u« ii/to, 

; Nemesis is what you 
'11%*? moat often, it is what you imagine that 

others will feel ajjout you-... But suppose no one sees. The act as you 

> rtmauw ihing to feei Newiesis about: only there 

yourself dislike what you have done, 
I™ are conscious that somebody or 

Ai^r Tf „ disapproves of you-The Earth, Water, and 

Air fare) full of living eyes: of cheat, of daimones. of iiSres, ... And it is 

have donc'^-'^* 

In a post-MInoan heroic age, as depicted in the Homeric Epic, 
the actions that evoke feelings of Aidos and Nemesis are those im¬ 
plying (TOwardice, lying, and perjury, lack of reverence, and cruelty 
or treachery towards the helpl^n ^ 

‘Apart from any question of wrong acts done to them there are cer¬ 
tain clas^ of pMple more ai&aruH, objects of AidSs. than others. There 

a k* «lf-« 5 nsciousness. awe. 

ana sages^ pnntcs and ambassadors^ al^trii 

.he like: .11 ef,te„ peep,. &, »h.n.y.. “J 

utterly helpless of all, the dead.^ ^ 

3 nJ (Oifonl 1,24, 

" Ibid.^ pp^ iSy-SS. 
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In contrast to AidS^ and Nmeits, which enter into all aspects of 
social life, Hilm is a vertu des It is something more 

fiophbticaled than Atdds and and conse<juently less 

attractive, Hilm is not an expression of humility; 

aim is rather to humiliate an adversaiy: to confound him by prc- 
^ming the contrast of one's own superiority; to siirpriae him by display¬ 
ing the dignity and calm of one’s own attitude,.., At botlom^ Hifm^ like 
moat Arab qiisdities^ is a virtue for bravado and display^ with more 
ostentation in it than red substance, , .. A reputation for Hiim can be 
acquired at the cheap price of an elegant gesture ora sonorous mot ., * 
opportune above dl in an anarchic mtlisUf such as the Arab societ)' was, 
where every art of violence remorselessly provoked a retdiation, . . " 
Hilm, as practjsed by [Mu^aw'I^'ah's Umayj^d successona], facilitated 
tneir task of giving the Arabs a political education; it sweetened for 
die bitEcmess of having to sacrifice the anarchic liberty of 
the Desert in favour of sovereigns who were condescending enough to 
draw a velvet glove over the iron hand with which they ruled their 
empire/^ 

These masterly characterizations of the nature of Hilm, Atdik, 
and Nmem show how nicely adapted these standards of conduct 
are to the peculiar circumstances of the Heroic Age; and, If, as we 
have intimated already^ the Heroic Age is, intrinsically, a transient 
phase, the surest signs of its advent and its recession are the 
epiphany and the eclipse of its specific ideals. As Asd6s and 
A'ewjTj fade from view, their disappearance evokes a cry of despairp 
Tain and grief are the portion that shall be left for mortal men, and 
there shall be no defence against the evil day,'^ Hesiod ia h^owed 
by his illusory convirtion that the withdrawal of these glimmering 
lights that have sustained the children of the Dark Age is a portent 
of pic onset of perpetual darkness; he has no inkling that this 
extinguishmg of the night-lights is a harbinger of the return of day, 

1 he truth is that Aidos and Nemesk reascend to Heaven as soon as 
the imperceptible emergence of a nascent new civilization has made 
their sojourn on Earth superfluous by bringing into currency other 
Virtues that are socially more constructive though aesthetically 
they may be less attractive. The Iron Age into which flesiod 
Imentcd that he had been born was in fact the age in which a 
Hellenic civilization was arising out of a dead Minoan 
civilization's ruins; and the ^Abbasids, who had no use for the 

* Lammen*, S, J,^ P&re H,: Sfutki mr la CaUf^ Omaiyad^ Mo'At'ia 

(Bavnit i9oSp Impnmrne C^Ehnliquc; Parij 190S, Geuchner)^ p, Si, n+ 3^ 

book have been ifvflde wlih ihc pennmion of the 

* Ibid,, pp. gi, ^7, 103, 

Hesiod: and lines 1 97^200, 
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predecessors* arcanum impcri!. 
^ere the statf^en who set the seal on the Umayyad's /wTd? 

obliteration of the Syrian Umet of the 
Tk* "'f augwrate the Syriac universal state, 

as ili who takes possession of the barbarian's soul as soon 

•*« fallen ^»«'r « itideed diffi- 
with cotitrives to pervert the very virtues 

wW himself. One might wi say of 

'Whit crimes have 

Vrtfl vir ^ flamt!* The barbarian^s sease of honour 

^ """ '■"O** ’'h™ it It*, tad to 

Heroic “"““ding feotore. of the 

barSrJ»n 'The demoralized 

familiar with Ik ' ^ deeds are perpetrated is $0 

the barrt* wk SO obtuso to thcir horror that 

W, i? ^ k”® immortalize the memory of the t^^r* 

if Jhfir f with sins 

their rhi have been innocent, when a blackening of 

itr^idS Tk T"™® their ap^lling 

horrors of th Troy are surpassed bv the 

^ of Atreus. 'Houses''thus 

di%,ded against ^emsclves are not likely to stand for long. 

indec<L”^e*S>9 ^ apparent omnipotence is, 

SS. barbarian Power! 

t hi.t4°4 eSs"fdlt^'’e^JSSr» 
cJs:?i;ShW 'Svd"ed°^''’:.a^^^ 2 ““ 

dramatic illustration of this incapacity Charlemagne provides a 
(4) Fancy and fact 

ctapier, ttie ve'^in I'hc ‘ k *'*' •>'“'.**"* 

Tta ^idee. ,„dge™„. to?rvi^fre? Sn^TrfS 

in a), vol* ii-iii)p‘ J'lwfoiij fLondon jgji, Milford. 3 >t>ls. 
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escapade, while sterner judges will denounce it as a criminaJ out¬ 
rage. The verdict of futilit>' makes itself heard through the meiluw 
poetrj^ of a Victorian man of letters who had lived on to feel the 
frost of a nco-barbarian age. 

Follow die path of those fair warriors, the tall Goths 
from the day when they led their bloc-eyed families 
off \istula^s cold pasture-landSp their murky home 
by the amher-strewen foreshore of the Baltic se^p 
and, in the incontaminat v-igor of rnanliness 
feeling their rumour'd way to an unLiown promised land, 
tore at the raveFd fringes of the pu^le power, 
and immpling its wide sldits, defeating its armies, 
slaying its Emperor, and burning his cities 
sack'd Athens and Rome; until] supplanting Caeaaj 
they niled the world where Romans reigned before:— 

Yet from those three long centuries of rapin and blood, 
inhumanity of heart and wanton cruelty of hand, 
thcr is little left. . . . I’hose Goths wer strong but to destroy; 
they neither wrote nor wrought, thought not nor created^ 
buip since the field was rank with tares and mildew'd wheat, 
their scything won some praise: Else have they left no trace.* 

This measiincd judgement, delivered across a gulf of fifteen 
centuries, could hardly have satisfied an Hellenic poet who was 
bitterly conscious of still living in a moral alum made by barbarian 
successors of the ^thdassocracy of Minos*. Criminality, and not 
mere futility, is the burden of Hesiod*3 indJclment against a post- 
Minoan heroic age that, in his day, w-as still haunting a nascent 
Hellenic civilisation. His judgement is merciless. 

"And Father Zeus irade yti a third race of mortal men—a Race of 
Bronze, in no wise like unto the Stiver, fashioned from ash-stems, 
mighty and terrible. Their delight was in the grievous deeds of Arts and 
in ^e tresp^es of Pride No bread ever passed their lips, but 

their hearts in their breasts were strong as adamant, and none might 
approach them. Great w-as their strength and unconquerable were the 
arms which grew from their shoulders upon their stalwart frames. Of 
bronze were their panoplies, of bronze their houses, and with bronze 
they tilled the land (dark iron was not yet). Th^ were brought low by 
their own hands and went their w'ay to the mouldering house of -chilly 
Hades, nameless* For all their mighw valour. Death took them in his 
dark grip, and they left the bright light of the Suo/^ 

In Posterity's judgement on the overflowing measure of suffering 

* Bridgra, Robt rt: TAe Testamenl tf/ {Oxford rgag. Clarendon Preu), 

Book r, hnea 533-55, 

* nnd Days, linu 143-55. 
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which the barbariai^ bring on themselves bjr their own criminaJ 
olli^, this pasMge m Hesiod’s poem might have stood as the last 
word, had not the poet himself run on as follows: 

been covered by Earth. >>et a fourth 
Cmnfwt—a K*n Upon the face of the AJI-Mother, by Zeus son of 

righteous, a divine race of men bemk, 
Farth TKpc.. , ® that was aforetime on the boundless 

flock* of if Cadmus, as they fought for the 

sWtM oi?^hy^'“’ dcstnirtion to Trov in 

D^Sh-vy?a vanished in the embrace of 

Jbi£ « Crono®, who made them m 

from care in th^T*f there they abide, w-itb hearts free 

o* ^ L L ® ^ Blessed, beside the deep eddies of Ocean 
ijiiT yvyru |hr whom a harvest honcy^sweet, thrice ripen- 

mgeveiyyear, IS yielded by fruitful fields.^ P“ 

^ immediately 

is imbeddf'd VTi!'''^*^^ l** whole catalogue of races in which it 
Km rye * * I ® brcaits tho seq ueiice of the catalogue in 

like the m^ed *^ first place the race here passed in review, un¬ 
in a race rtf im ^ g^d, silver, and bronze and the succeed- 

Sf« *11 .’i!* "r “trvy metal I and, in the Mcond 

dSln! ^ A V otte another in a 

of three pre- 

orEa^S Thip **^®^Vo* TOnwnant with the tenour of their lives 
oreat 'became good spirits by the will of 

of mortal men. 

mortal ♦u * r Rscc of Silvei stiU "gained amoiig 

plrti^ * blessed ones beneaih the grotn^l-second in 

Ic 7;^!? ”■ attended with honour’. When 

after death Bfonze, we find that their fate 

rtn tK'a t* ^ ^ o^n I nous silence. In a catalogue w-oven 

after ttTs^er »W^^*” the fourth race condemned 

that w7&.n^7r^®o far from 
to Elysium where thpv 1 ™*^” kof them transported after death 

been Uved by the Race^ oVcoti''* 

of aronz7*iild^5trS^onron^fs^^ ^*"tween the Race 

poem’s sequence. 

.o n.^1. 

' H=*wd: Wtirki and Di^,^ 
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picture Kere presented of a Race of Heroes tvas so vividly un- 
prcsscd on the imagination of the poet an d his public that a place 
had to be found for it. The Race of Heroes, is, in fact, the Race of 
Bronze described over again, in terms, not of sombre Hesiodic 
fact, hut of glamorous Homeric fancy* 

In social terms the Heroic Age is a folly and a crime, but in 
emotional terms it is a great experience, the thrilling experience 
of breaking through the barrier which has baffled the barbarian 
invaders’ ancestors for generations, and bursting out into an 
app^ently boundless world that offers what seem to be infinite 
possibilities. With one glorious exception, all these possibilities 
turn out to be Dead Sea fruit; yet the sensational completeness of 
the barbarians* failure on the social and political planes paradoxi¬ 
cally ministers to the success of their bards’ creative work, for in 
art there is more to be made out of failure than out of success; no 
'success story’ can achieve the stature of a tragedy. The exhilara¬ 
tion generated by the Vdlkerwandcrung, which breaks down into 
demoralization in the intoxicated souls of the men of action, in¬ 
spires the barbarian poet to transmute the memory of his heroes' 
wickedness and ineptitude into immortal song. In the enchanted 
realm of this poetry the barbarian conquistodores achieve vicariously 
the splendour that eluded their grasp in real life. Dead history 
blos^ms into immortal romance. The fascination exercised by 
heroic poetry over its latter-day admirers deludes them into 
vtzualizing what was in fact a sordid interlude between the death 
of one civilization and the birth of its successor as^what we have 
called it, not without intentional irony, in the terminology of this 
Study—^an Heroic Age, an Age of Heroes. 

The earhest victim of this illusion is, as w'e have seen, the poet of 
a 'Dark Age’, w’hich is the 'Heroic Age’s’ sequel. As is manifest in 
retrospect, this later age has no reason to be ashamed of a darkness 
which signihes that the barbarian incendiaries' bonfires have at 
last burnt themselves out; and, though a bed of ashes smothers the 
surface of the flame-scarred ground, the Dark Age proves to be 
creative, as the Heroic Age certainly was not. In the fullness of 
time, new life duly arises to clothe the fertile ash-held with shoots 
of tender green. The poetry of Hesiod, so pedestrian when set 
beside that of Homer, is one of these harbingers of a returning 
spring-time; yet this honest chronicler of the darkness before the 
dawn is still so bedazzled with a poetry inspired by the recent 
nocturnal incendiarism that he takes on faith, as historical truth, 
an imaginary Homeric picture of a Race of Heroes. 

Hesiod’s illusion seems strange, considering that, in his picture 
of the Race of Bronze, he has preserved for us, side by side with 
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Jus reproducdon of an Homeric fantasy, a merciless exposure of the 
barbarian as he really is. Yet, even without this cltiCp the heroic 
myth can be exploded by detonating the internal evidence. The 
Jieroe$ turn out to have lived the evil lives and died the cruel deaths 
of the Race of Bronze, and Valhalla likewise turns out to be a slum 
when w'c switch off all the artificial lights and scrutinLze by the 
sober light of day this poetic idealization of turbulent fighting and 
The warriors who qualify for admission to 
halla arc in tru^ identical with the demons against whom they 
r their prowess; and^ in perishing off the face of the 

by mutual destruction, they have relieved the World of a 
pan emonium of their own making and have achieved a happy 
ending for everjone but themselves. 

Hesiod may have been the first, but he was by no means the last, 

I r splendours of barbarian epic. In a supposedly 

enlightened nineteenth century of the Christian Era we find a 
p ilosopher-mounlebank launching his myth of a salutary bar- 
banan‘Nordic Racc^ whose blood acts as an elixir of youth when 
injected mto the veins of an "effete society^ and we may srill be 
cut ^ the heart as w^e watch the lively French aristocrat's political 
if ^^pnt being keyed up into a racial myth by the prophets of 
a demonic German Neobarbarism. Platons insistence that poets 
should be banished from his Republic gains a vivid significance as 
we trace the line of cause and effect between the authors of the 
bag^ and the founders of the Third Rckh. 

Tf et there have been occasions when the barbarian interloper has 
per ormed^^ter all, a humble service for Posterity. At the transi¬ 
tion the civiliptions of the first generation to those of the 
Kcond, the interloping barbarians did in some cases provide a link 
etween the defunct civilization and its new-bom successor, as, in 
the subsequent transition from the second generation to the thirds 
a link w*as provided by the chrysalis^churches. The Syriac and Hel¬ 
lenic cmhzations, for instance, were thus linked with an ante^ 
cedent Minoan civilization through this Minoan society's external 
proletanat, and the Hittite civilization stood in the same relation 
to an antecedent Sumenc civilkslion, and the Indie civilizadon to 
an an ecedent Indus culture (IF, in fact, this last had a life of its 

the Sumeric civiJiz,tion). The 
modesty of Ae service thus performed b brought out by cam- 

proletanat Aat builds churches, like the external proletariat that 
breeds war-ban ds, «thc offspring of a psychol^^ical'^ecession from 
a disintegrating cvihxanon. die inter'nal p™lctariat^b>"™sly 
acquires and hands on ,c future generations a far richer heri^ge of 
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the pAst, This becomes obvious if we compare the debt of the 
Western Chrisdait civilization to the Hellenic with the debt of the 
Hellenic civilization to the Minoan, The Christian Church was 
hellcnized to saturation-point; the Homeric poets knew next to 
nothing of Minoan society: they present their Heroic Age in 
with no more than a casual reference to the mighty carcass on 
which the bard's vulture-heroes—'sackers of cities" as they are 
proud to calJ themselves—are making their camon-feasts. 

On this showing, the service of the Achaeans and the other 
barbarians of their generation who played the same transmi^ive 
role might seem to dwindle to vanishing-point. What did it really 
amount to? Its reality becomes evident when we compare the 
destinies of those civilizations of the second generation that were 
afRIiated to predecessors by this tenuous barbarian link with the 
destinies of the rest of the secondary civilizations. Any secondary 
civilizadon not afbliated through its predecessor's external prole¬ 
tariat must have been affiliated through its predecessor's dominant 
minority. These arc the only alternativeSp since no chrysalis- 
churches came out of the rudimentary higher religions of the 
internal proletariats of the primary' civilLiations* 

We have, then, tW'o groups of civilizations of the second genera¬ 
tion, those affiliated to their predecessors through external pro¬ 
letariats and those affiliated through their predecessors’ dominant 
minoritiKp and in other respects also these tw'o groups stand at 
opposite poles. The former group are so distinct from their pre¬ 
decessors that die very fact of affiliation becomes dubious. The 
latter are so closely linked with their predecessors that their claims 
to separate existence may be disputed. The three known examples 
of the latter group are the Babylonic, w'hich may be regarded 
cither as a separate civilization or as an extension of the Sumeric^ 
and the Yucatec and the Mexic, w'hich are siniijarly related to the 
Mayan. Having sorted out these ttvo groups, ive may go on to 
observe another difference between them. The group of supra- 
affiliated secondary civilizations (or dead trunks of primary 
civilizations) all failed, where civilizations of the other group—the 
Hellenic, die Syriac, the Indie—succeeded; none of the super- 
affiliated civilizations gave birth* biefore its own expiry^ to a 
universal church. 

If w^e call to mind Our conclusion that our serial order of chrono¬ 
logically successive ty'pes of society is at the same time an ascending 
order of valuCp in which the higher religions would be the highest 
term so far attained, wt shall novrobsei^'e that the barbarian chry'sa- 
lises of civilizations of the second generation {but not those of the 
third) would have to their credit the honour of having participated 
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religions evolution. The proposition can be con¬ 
veyed most clearly by means of the following table: 

The Miroan Civilkatjm The Culture 

The portLdUs Cultun 

(PhtliilLne,. Arhaeane) barWma (Aiyw) 

- I 

TheS>-^Cmli«,ian The Hdlema Civili zation The Inic Civilizarii. 


Isliin 

(derived ffcun 
the Syhu 
CivifluiiDFi 

through iu 
intemi] pro- 
IctAliflt) 


Chhsti^ii^^ 
{difived from 
the Hellenic 
CivitucAtian 
liiTvough it* 
internal pro¬ 
le tariat) 


The hfohlyina 
(ieKved fitHii 
the HeElenic 
and rndic 
€iv||i£B,bori 9 
rhEnugh their 
internal pm- 
letamts) 


Hindiiiini 
(derived from 
the Indie 
Civiliution 
throuph in 
internal pm- 
lecariat) 


NOTE; ‘THE MONSTROUS REGIMENT OF WOMEN* 
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lifh.™ b«„ bS^wK" 

t't t iiu new caue (jf custflni' [jg^^ 





THE COURSE OF THE TRAGEDY joi 

bated by a nascent dvilL^dan or a nascent higher religion. In this 
ephemeral aituation i social vacuum is filled by an individualisiq so 
absolute that it overrides the intru^ic difFerences between tbc sexes. 
It is remarkable to find this unbridjed LndividuaJism bearing fruits 
hardly distinguishable from those of a doctrinaire fcmmism altogether 
beyond the emodonai range and the intellectual horizon of the women 
and men of such periods. Approaching the problem on the psychological 
sidCp it may be suggested that the winning cards in the barbarians" 
internecine struggles for crastence are not brute force but pcrsistencep 
vindirtiveo^, implacabiLIty, cunning, and treachery; and these are 
qualities with w^hich sinful human nature is as richly endowed in the 
female as in the male. 

If Trve ask ourselves whether these women who exercise their *inon' 
strous regiment' in the inferno of the Heroic Age are heroines or 
vUlainesses or victimsp we shall arrive at no clear answer. What is plain is 
jbeir tragic moral ambivalence makes diem Ideal subjects for poetry; 
and it is not surprising that* m the epic legacy of a post-Minoan heroic 
agCp one of the favourite gmrti should have been 'catalogues of womcn\ 
id w^hich the recital of one legendary virago's crimes an d sufierings called 
up the legend of wotherp m an almost mdiess chain of prietic reminis¬ 
cence. The historic women whose grim adventures echo through this 
poetry would have smiledp with wry countenances, could they have 
foreknown that a reminiscence of a reminiscence would one day evoke 
A Drram of Fotr If omen in the imagination of a Victorian poet. They 
would have felt decidedly more at home in the atmosphere of the third 
scene in the first act of 
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which bcc^e the new religion of Islam, and, when we similarly 
extend the radius of our observation of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, 
we sight the birthplace of the Mahay^a in its first appearance in 
Ae basin of the Indus, and the birthplace of primitive Buddh¬ 
ism, and also of post-fiuddhaic Hinduism, in the middle basin of 
the Ganges, 

What is the explanation ? W hen we look into the characteristics 
of the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and of Syria and compare them with 
each other, find that each of them had been endowed by 
Nature wiA the capacity for serving as a 'round-about’, where 
traffic coming in from any point of the compass could be switched 
to any other point of the compass in any number of alternative 
combinations. On the Syrian roundabout, routes converged from 
the Nile Basin, from the Mediterranean, from Anatolia with its 
South-East European hinterland, from the Tigris-Euphrates Basin, 
and^ from the Arabian Steppe. On the Central Asian roundabout, 
similarly, routes converged from the Tigris-Euphrates Basin via 
the Iranian Plateau, from India through the passes over the Hindu 
Kush, from the Far East via the Tarim Basin, and from an 
adjacent Eurasian Steppe that had taken the place, and inherited 
the conductivity, of a now desiccated 'Second Me^terranean', 
whose former presence there 'n-as attested by its fragmentary sur- 
viv-al in the Caspian Sm, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkaali, 

The role for which Nature had thus designed these two potential 
traffic centres had actually been played by each of them again and 
again during the five or six thousand yea since the emergence of 
ffie earliest civilisations. Syria had been the scene of encounters, 
in successive periods, between the Sumeric and Egyptiac civiliza¬ 
tions; between the EgypUac, Hittite, and Minoan civilizations; 
between the Syriac. Babylonic. Egyptiac, and Hellenic civiliza¬ 
tions : hehvcen the Syriac, Orthodox Christian, and Western Chris¬ 
tian civilizations; and, in a final bout of contacts, between the 
Arabic, Iranic, and Western civilizations. The Oxus-Jaxartes Basin 
had similarly been the scene of encounters in successive periods 
betw'een the Syriac and Indie civilizations; between the Syriac, 
Indie, Hellenic, and Sinic civilizations; and between the Syriac 
and Far Eastern civilizations. As a result of these encounters, each 
of these t\vo peculiarly ‘numeniferous’ (religion-b^ng) regions 
had been included in the universal states of a number of different 
civilizations, and the exceptionally active intercourse beriveen 
civilizadons in these two areas explains the extraordinary con- 
eentration, within their limits, of the birthplaces of higher religions. 

On the strength of this evidence, we may venture to propound 
a ‘law’ to the ^ect that, for a study of the higher religions, the 
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XXXL A SURVEY OF ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN 
CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATIONS 

(i) A PLAN OF OPERATIONS 

I N' settbg out to maJte a survey of encounters between con- 
trapotaiy civiluationSf we are confronted with a formidably 
intricate maze of history, and we shall be well advised, before 
plunging into the thicket, to loot for a favourable point of entry. 
1 he number of dvJJjzations that we originally located on our 
cultural map was twenty-one j and, if the progress of archaeological 
discovery were to warrant us in regarding the Indus culture as a 
separate socie^ from the Sumeric civilization, and the Shang cul¬ 
ture as a civilization antecedent to the Sinic, this change in our 
reckoning w'ould raise our total muster to twentj'-three. It is 
obvious, however—even when we allow for the fact that two 
civilizations with no contemporaneous overlap cannot have had an 
encounter of the kind with which we arc here concerned—that the 
number of encounters between contemporary civilizations might 
enormoply exceed, and in fact does greatly exceed, the number 
of the civilizations themselves. We have, as we have often already 
observed, three generations of civilizations. If the first generation 
had all died simultaneously, and the second likewise, the weave of 
encounters in the space-dimension would he simplified. We should 
have to consider, let us say, the mutual encounters of A, B, C, D, 
civilizations of the first generation, without allowing for the 
possibility that any of these had had encounters with F, G, H, I, 
and J, civilizations of the second generation^ but, of course, it is 
not so. Though the Sumeric civilization may have submitted to 
being decently Interred before it could encounter any lusty 
youngster of the second generation, that Tithonus of the first 
generation, the Egyptiac civilization, behaved very differently. 

There was nnc factor which, until ‘modem’ times, caused the 
number of actual encounters betw'een contemporary civilizations 
in space to fall mercifully short of the mathematically possible 
maximum; the space itsdf might be so great, or of such a nature, 
as to forbid mutual encounter. There were, for example, no en¬ 
counters between the civilizations of the Old World and the New 
World before the mastering of the technique of oceanic navigation 
by the Vr'estem Christian civilization in the 'niodern' chapter of 
its histniy’ {circa A.D. 1475-1875). This achievement is an historical 
landmark, and it may give us our clue to finding a point of entry 
into the historical maze that we have undertaken to explore. 
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was a Western orthodoxy^ whereas Communism»though of Western 
origin p w^s in Western eyes an abominable heresy, 

Howe^^er that might be, it was unquestionable that a sharp re-^ 
accentuation of the anti-Western tendency in Russian feeling and 
thought had been one of the consequences of the Russian Com- 
mu lust Revolution of a.d. 1917^ and that the emergence of the 
Soviet Union as one of tivo surviving rival World Powers had 
reintroduced a cultural conflict into a political arena whichp for 
some ^50 years previously^ had been reserved for domestic political 
quarrels between Power? of the san^e cultural complexion. It is 
also to be observed that^ in thus re-engaging in their struggle 
against Westernisation after havhng apparently long since given 
up the battle for IosIt the Russians were setting an example whichp 
within 31 years had already been followed by the Chinese and 
which might w^ell be followed, in time, by the Japanesep HinduSp 
and MuslimSp and even by societies that had become so deeply dyed 
w'ith a Western colour as the main body of Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom in South-Eastern Europe and the three submerged pre- 
Columbian civilLKations of the New World. 

These considerations suggest that a scrutiny of the encounter^ 
between the Modern West and the other living civilizations might 
prove to be a convenient point of departure. The next set of en¬ 
counters to be examined w'ould then naturall}' be those of Western 
Christendofn in its earlier^ so-called Medieval^ period with its 
neighbours in that age. Thereafter our plan would be to single 
out, among dvilizatious now extinct, those which had made an 
impact on their neighbours comparable with that of the West on 
i^ contemporaries, irithout committing ourselves to examine every 
single encounter which a meticulous examination of history' might 
discover. 

Before starting on this plan of operations, however, we have to 
determine the date at which the ‘modern* chapter of ’Western 
history begins. 

Non-W'estern obser^^ers would date its beginnJog from the 
moment tvhen the first Western ships made a landfall on iheir 
coasts; for, in non-Western eyes, Hamo Ocadentiiiis^ like Life 
itself according to one scientific hypothesis, was a creature of 
marine origin. Far Eastern scholars, for example, when they set 
eyes on their first specimens of Western humanity in the Ming 
Age, labelled the new arrivals 'South-Sea B□^ba^ians^ on the 
evidence of their irrunediate provenance and their apparent level 
of culture- In this and other encounters, the ubiquitous Western 
mariner? went through a series of rapid metamorphoses in their 
victims' bewildered eyes. At their first landing they looked like 
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reacting to the impact of Hellenism with a vigour that left no room 
for doubt. In the Far Eastern world the visual arts were then still 
being inspired by Hellenic influences, and in the Syriac world 
Aristotelian philosophy and science were then still stimulating 
Oriental thinkers through the medium of the Arabic language. 

Such considerations, which could be indefinitely elaborated and 
fortified by examples from other sources, are a reminder of the 
wise saw that the writing of contemporary history is impossible. 
It is, however^ at the same time one of those impossible things that 
historians qdte rightly refuse to refrain from attempting; and 
hereupon, with our own eyes open and with due warning given to 
the reader, w e enter upon the particular field of this 'impossible' 
undertaking which is the task immediately ahead of us. 

(2) OPERATIONS ACCORDING TO PLAN 

(fl) ENCOUNTERS WITH THC MODERN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 

(i) The Madem and Rusna 

The establishment of the Russian Oithcxiox Christian universal 
state through the incorporation of the Republic of Novgorod with 
the Grand Duchy of Musco^^ was achieved in the eighth decade 
of the fifteenth century and is thus praclicaJJy coincident with the 
gening of the 'modem' chapter of Western history. The ‘Western 
Question*, however, already familiar to Russian minds be¬ 
fore that date^ for in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Polish 
and Lithuanian rule had been eartended over big'e stretches of 
the original patrimony of Russian Orthodox Christendom+ In the 
course of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries the 
Western civilization's hold over the Russian populations in Poland 
and Lithuania—these two kingdoms were united in a.d* 1569^— 
wa$ strengthened by the ecclesiastical union of a part of the subject 
Russian Orthodox Christian community with the Roman Catholic 
Church. The l^doyvning aristocracy was to a large extent con¬ 
verted by Jesuit missionaries, while a considerable part of the 
peasantry became members of a Uniate Church, which was 
allowed to rcUin most of its traditional riles and discipline. The 
irrepressible conflict" between Muscovy and the W'est over the 
allegiance of these W'hite Russian and Ukrainian populations that 
had then been segregated from their fellow Russian Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Christians continued until the end of the General War of 
A.D. 193^45, when, willy-nilly, the last remnants of them were 
once again brought within the Russian fold* 
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This originally Russian but ktleriv Kmi-Westemkcd border¬ 
land had not. however, been the principal field in which the 
encounter betw'een Russia and the Modern West had been taking 
place; for the Polish reflection of the Modem Western culture waa 
too dim to impreffi i^lf deeply on Russian souls. In the crucial 
encounter the principals on the Western side had been those 
marttimc peoples on the Atlantic coast who had taken over from 
the Italians the leadership of the Western world. This dominant 
group had come to include Russia's inunediate neighbours^ along 
the cast coast of the Baltic; but, though the German barons and 
baurgmiste of the Baltic provinces exercised an influence on Rus¬ 
sian life Out of proportion to their numbers, the influence of tlie 
AtlMtic people, filtering through ports of entry which the Im- 
periAi Government deliberately opened to receive it, was 

to count for much more. 


In this intercourse the plot of the drama was dictated by a per- 
between the technological prowess of the West 
of Russian souls to preserve their spiritual 
in ependence, 1 he Russ ian conviction of the un i queness of Russians 
dMtiny had found expression in the belief that the mantle of Con- 
s ntinop c the Second Rome^^had fallen on Russia's shouIders^ 
M^ow s a^mption of the role of a unique repository and citadel 
of Christian Or^odoxy had culminated in the establiahmcnt of an 
autocephalous Piuiarchate of Moscow in a.d. 1580. at the very 
Russian domain, already much reduced by 
Mejeval Western encroachments, was beginning to be threatened 
by Ac opening triumphs of Modern Western technology. 

To this challenge there were three diverse Russian responses, 
Onft was a to^htarian 'Zealot' reaction which found its typical 
exponents m the Wical sect of the Old Believers. The second 
response w^ the thorough-going 'Herodianiam' which found an 
exponent of gemus m Peter the Great. The Petrine policv was to 
convert the Russian Empire from an Orthodox Christ^ limversal 
state into one of the parochial states of a Modern Western world, 
Petrine policy the Russians were resigning 
themselves to being after all, like other nations and impheidy 
renouncing M^Ct^s pretension to the unique destiny of being 
Ac citadel of Onhodoi^; the one society pregnant, ^ the Old 
BeliCTere maintained, w^ the future hopes of Mankind. Though 
the Petrine polii^ was adopted wiA apparent success for over two 
hundred y^s, it never won Ae Russian people's whole-hearted 
support The ignominious collapse of Russia-, 
during Ac Genei^ War of a.d. ,514-,g offered lurid ^idence 
that, after having been uied for more Aan bunAed years Ae 
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Petrine policy of Westernization had not only been un-Rusaian but 
had also been unsuccessful; it had not 'delivered the goods^ and in 
these circumstances a long-suppressed insistence on the unique¬ 
ness of Russia's destiny reasserted itself through the Communist 
revolution. 

Russian Communism was an attempt to reconcile this irre¬ 
pressible sense of Russian destiny with the ineluctable necessity of 
coping with Modern Western technological prowess* This adoption 
of a Modem Western ideology> even though an ideology in rebellion 
against current Western Liberalism^ was a paradoxical way of 
rcassertingp against the Modem West, Russia’s pretension to be 
the heir to a unique heritage. Lenin and his successors divined 
that a policy of fighting the West vrith a selection of its own 
weapons could not hope to succeed if die weapons were conceived 
of in purely material terms. The secret of the amaxlng success of 
the Modern West had lain in a masterly co-operation of the spiritual 
with the temporal arm. The breaches blown by the blast of Modern 
Western technology' had opened a passage for the spirit of Modern 
Western Liberalism. If Russia's reaction against the W^t was to 
succeed, she must appear as the champion of a faith that could 
contend on equal terms with Liberalism. Armed with this faith 
Russia must compete with the West for the spiritual allegiance of 
all the living societies that were neither Western nor Russian in 
their native cultural traditions; and—not content with that—she 
must have the audacity to carry the war into the enemy's camp by 
preaching the Russian faith in the West’s own homeland. This is a 
subject to which we shall inevitably return in a later part of this 
Study. 

(ii) The Modern West and the Main Body &/ Orthodox Christendom 

The reception of Modem Western culture in the main body of 
Orthodox Christendom was coe^'al with its reception in Russia. 
In both ca$e3 the Westernizing movement set in towards the close 
of the seventeenth centurj' of the Christian Era; in both cases the 
movement marked a revulsion from a previously long sustained 
attitude of hostility; and^ in both cases agaioj one cause of this 
change of attitude in Orthodox Christian souls was an antecedent 
psychological change in the West, from an intolerant religious 
fanaticism to an irreligious tolerance^ reflecting the profound dis¬ 
illusionment of Western souls which was an aftermath of the 
WesCs so-called religious w'ars. On the political plane, however, 
these two separate Orthodox Christian Westernizing movements 
followed different courses. 

Both the Orthodox Christian societies were^at the date in question^ 
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clamped together in universal mtes, but, whereas the Russian 
universal state was an indigenous production, that of the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom had been imposed upon it from 
outside by the Ottoman TurtsH Thus in Russia the Westernizing 
movement was designed to strengthen the existing Imperial 
Govenunent and was launched from above downwards by a 
revolutionary genius who w'as aisc Czar, whereas, in the Ottoman 
Empire^ the Westernizing movements aspired ultimately to re¬ 
capture politic^ independence for Serbs, Greeks, and other subject 
Orthodox Christian peoples by subverting the Ottoman Power, 
and were launched from below upwards^ not by princes performing 
acts of state, but through the enteijirise of private individuals. 

The seventeenth'Century revolution in the attitude of Orthodox 
Christians towards the West signified an even greater change in 
Serb and Greek than in Russian heartSj if one compares the respec¬ 
tive degrees of their previous hostility to the West. In the thirteenth 
cen^ry of the Christian Era the Greeks had reacted violently 
agamst the scHcallcd Latin Empire imposed upon them for half a 
century by the *Franks^ of the Fourth Crusade. In the fifteenth 
rentury they had repudiated the union of the Orthodox and 
Catholic Churches, achieved on paper at the Council of Florence 
in 1439^ though this union appeared to offer them their -only 
chance of Western support against the Turkish invader. They 
preferred the Padishah to the Pope. As late as a.d. 1798 the Greek 
press at Constantinople published a statement from the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem in which he told his readers that 

Vhen the last emperors of Constantinople began to subj ect the OrientaJ 
^hurch to Papal thraldom, the particular favour of Heaven raised up the 
Ottoman Empne 10 protect the Greeks against heresy, to be a barrier 
apinst the pollpower of the Western nations, and to be the 
champion of the Orthodox Church'.* 


This exposition of a traditional 'Zealot^ thesis was, howerv'er, a 
parting shot in a losing cultural battle wbich had taken its decisive 
turn more than a hundred years before^ The date of the beginning 
of ihi^ansfcr ofthe Orthodox Christians* cultural aUegiance from 
their Ottoman masters to their Western neighbours is proclaimed 
y the psychologically significant index of changes in fashions of 
oresSp and sartorial testimony is corroborated by evidence in 
cultural field. In the seventh decade of the seventeenth centur\'i 
Ottoman^ation was still the goal of the ralyah*s social ambitioh, 
observed at the time by the shrewd secretary of the Eng- 
Ijsh Embassy at Constantinople, Sir Paul Rycaut: 
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'It is wxirth a wise naan’s observation how gladly the Greeks and 
Armenian Christians imitate the Turkish habit, and come as near to 
It as they dare! *nd bow proud they are when they are privileged 
upon some extraordinary occasion to appear vrithout their Christian 
distinction.’' 

On the other hand, Demetrius Cantemir, the Ruman Orthodox 
Christian grandee who was appointed Prince of Moldavia by the 
Porte in A.D. 1710 and deserted to the Russians in the following 
year, is represented in a contemporary portrait wearing a bagwig, 
coat and waistcoat, and rapier. Such changes In dress were, of 
course, outward signs of corresponding changes Ln cast of mind. 
Cantemir, for example, could read and write Latin, Italian, and 
French, and the Phanariot Greek Orthodox Christians in the 
Turkish service were valued by- their Turkish employers in the 
eighteenth century on account of their knowledge of Western ways 
of life, in an age when the Ottoman Government found itself 
haviiig to employ wily diplomatists to deal with Western Powers 
that it could no longer simply defeat in battle. 

The sufferings of the Orthodox Christian subjects of the Otto* 
man Porte in the eighteenth century were largely due to the mis- 
govcniTnent into which the Empire lapsed on its way to dissolution. 
By contrast, the onset of religious scepticism in W^estem Christen¬ 
dom was accompanied there by an advance in administrative 
efficiency and a dawn of political enlightenment. The Catholic 
Hapsburg Monarchy now ceased to persecute its non-Catholic 
Subjects, and its Serb Orthodox Christian subjects—refugees from 
the Ottoman Empire settled in cx-Ottoman territories conquered 
by the Hapsburg Monarchy in Hungary—became the psycho¬ 
logically conductive medium through which the Modem Wstern 
culture penetrated the Serb people as a whole. Another channel 
of Western cultural influence ran through Venice, which, for four 
and a half centuries preceding the year A.D. 1669. had been in 
occupation of the Greek Orth^ox Christian island of Crete and 
had for shorter periods ruled parts of Continental European Greece, 
Another Westernizing force was the Western diplomatic corps in 
Constantinople, who took advantage of the classic Ottoman prin¬ 
ciple of non-territorial autonomy for all communities within the 
Empire to create miniature imperia in mperio in which they reigned 
not only over their own nationals resident in the Ottoman Empire 
but also over Ottoman subjects who had become their official 
prot^ds. Yet another channel was opened up by the Greek 

' Ryesut, Sir P.; The Pretent Stote cf the Otlomm Empire (T.«ndon l66S, 
StBjk«y & Riome), p. Sa. 
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commercial communities which csme to he established in the 
Western world as far afield as London, Liverpool, and New York. 

The Modern Western influence that thus radiated into the main 
body of Orthodox Christendom through these overland and mari¬ 
time channels was playing upon a society that was living under an 
alien universal state. Thus the attempt to adopt a Modem Western 
way of life was made on the educational plane before being ex¬ 
tended to the political. The academic work of an Adhamindios 
Korais m Pans and of a Vuk Karadzic in Vienna preceded the 
insurrections of a Qara George and a Milo^ Obrenovic. 

^ At the Opening of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era 
It might safely have been forecast that the European territories of 
the Ottoman Empire tvould und^^o some kind of We^temizifig 
transformationp but the fonn which that transformation would 
uke was then still obscure. In the course of the century ending 
m A.D, 1821 the Phanariot Greek entourage of the CEcumenic^ 
Patriarch had transmuted their old dream of raising from the dead 
the East Roman ghost of the Roman Empire into a new dream of 
solving the Western Question on the political plane by converting 
the Ottoman Empirep as Peter the Great had converted the Russian 
Em pirCj into a replica of such contemporary Western muld-natianal 
emightened monarchic' as the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy; 
and this ambidoua Phanariot Greek aspiration was fostered hy an 
encouraging series of progressive political successes^ 

Tn making the {Ecumenical Patriarch the official head of all the 
Eastern Orthodox Christian ra^iyak of an expanding Ottoman 
Empire^ the Bultan had given this Constantinopolitan prelate 
political authority over Christian peoples that had never been 
under the rule of any Constant]nopolitan Emperor since the Arab 
conquest of Syria and Egypt in the seventh century of the Chris- 
tian Era; and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
political power of the Phanar had been further extended by the 
action of their free Muslim fellow subjects. During the hundred 
years following the death, in A.n. 1566, of Suleyman the Magni¬ 
ficent. the free Muslims had compelled the Padishih's slave-house- 
fwld to take them into partnership in the Government of the 
Ottoman EmpirCj and they had followed up this political victory 
by taking the Greek ra'iydh into partnership vdth themselves^ 
The creation of the offices of Dragoman of the Porte and Dragoman 
of the Fleet, with a vi^ to employing Ottoman Greek ability in 
me service of the Empire, had been followed by further measures 
in favour of the Greeks at the expense of the non^Greek Orthodox 
Christian ni^fyah. 

In the half-century preceding a.d. iSat the Phanariot Greeks 
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iTiight have fancied that they had within their reach an ascendancy 
in the Ottoman Empire of the kind that the contemporary King- 
Emperor Joseph II had been working to secure for the Germans 
m the Danubiaji Hapsburg Monarchy. By this time, however, the 
Phananots’ ascendancy had been undermined by the repercussions 
of revolutionary events in the West. Enlightened Monarchy had 
been abniptly supplanted by Nationalism as the dominant W'estcrfi 
j^Utical ideflj and the non-Greek Orthodox Christian ra^fyah of 
the Ottoman Empire for^w no satisfacdon for their own awaken¬ 
ing nationalist aspirations in the substitution of a Phanariot Greek 
for a Turkish Muslim domination—as the Rumanian population 
of the Danubian Principalities showed when in a.d. 1821, after 
110 yea^ of local experience of Phanariot Greek rule, they made a 
Masco of Hypsilanti's raid by turning a deaf ear to this Greek’s 
^mmons to them to rally to him as fellow members of an Orthodox 
Christian community^ that was to liberate itself from Ottoman rule 
by taking up arms under Phanariot Greek leadership. 

The frustration of the Phanariots' ^Great Idea’ was an intimation 
that a multi-national Orthodox Christian population in the Otto- 
man Empire, which had set its heart on adopting a Western way 
of life, would have to sort itself out into a patchwork of parochial 
s^tes, Greek, Human, Serb, Bulgar, Albanian, and Georgian, on 
the pattern of France, Spain, Pomigal, and Holland, in each of 
which a particular language, instead of a particular religion, would 
be the shibboleth uniting TeJIow^ counti^mcn'^ snd distinguishing 
tliem from Toreigners\ But at the beginning of the ninelecntfi 
wnturj' the outlines of this evotic Modem W'estem pattern were 
hard to di^em. At that date there were few districts in the Otto¬ 
man Empire whose population was even approximately homo- 
genco^ in linguistic nationality', and also few whieh possessed 
even the rudiments of statehood. The radical reconatmetion of the 
political map, in order to make it conform to a revolutionary 
Modern Western design, spelled misery for millions of human 
beings, and the suffering inflicted became more widespread and 
more intense as the procrustean operation w-as successively per¬ 
formed on territories and populations that tvere less and less 
^enable to being organized politically on a nationalistic basis 
1 he horrible story extends from the extermination of the Ottoman 
Muslim minority' in the Morea by Greek nationalists in a.d 1821 
to the wholesale flight of a Greek Orthodox Christian minority 
trom Western Anatolia in a,i3. 1922. 

The Orthodox Christian national states that had come into 
existence in these untoward circumstances and on this petty scale 
could not. of course, indulge, like a W’estemizing Russian Empire, 
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in the ambition of pkying, vis-d^vis the Modern West, the role of 
the East Roman Empire vis~d^u a Medie^'al Western Christen^ 
dom. Their feeble energies were absorbed in locaJ disputes over 
small parcels of territory and their bitterest animosities were those 
which they harboured against each other. In relation to the outside 
world they found themselves in a situation not unlike that of their 
predecessors during the centuries immediately preceding the estab¬ 
lishment of the Pax Oitomofiica. In that age Greeks^ Serbs, Bulgars^ 
and Ruman$ had been confronted by a choice between domination 
by their Medieval Western fellow Christians and domination by 
the ^Osmajilis. In a post-Ottoman Age the alternatives that con¬ 
fronted them were incorporation into a secular Modem Western 
body social or subjectionp first to a Petrinep and thereafter to a 
Communist^ Russia. 

In Am* 1952 a majority of these non-Russian Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian peoples were actually under Russia's military and potitlcal 
control. The only exceptions were Greece—where the Russians 
had been worsted in an undeclared war-after-the-war between the 
Soviet Union and the United States in which the combatants on 
each aide had been Greek proxies of the foreign belligerents—and 
Jugoslavia, which had throwTi off a post-wrar Russian hegemony 
and had accepted American aid. In the states under Russian 
domination, however, it wa$ apparent that even an indirect exercise 
of Russian power was odious to all but a small minority of Com¬ 
munists who were governing these countries as the Soviet Govem- 
menPa agents. 

This recalcitrance against a Russian ascendancy was an old story 
which could he illustrated from the history of Russia's relations 
with Rumania^ Bulgaria, and Serbia in the nineteenth centuryp at 
dates long previous to the Communist Revolution in Russia. On 
the morrow of the Ruaso-Turkish War of a.p. 1877-8, for example, 
Russia had looked forward to exercising a paramount influence over 
a Serbia whom she had just rescued from defeat by Turkish 
armies^ over a Rumania to whom she had just presented the 
Dobnija; and, above all, over a Bulgaria whom ghe had just called 
into existence, ex by the sheer force of Russian arm$. But 

the sequel proved, as had been proved many times before and in 
many different places, that there b no such thing as gratitude in 
mtemational politics. 

This anti-Russian feeling in non-Russian Orthodox Christian 
countries might Stem at first sight surprising at a time when 
Orthodox Christianity was stiU the established religion of the Rus¬ 
sian state and when the 'Old Slavonic' dialect still provided a 
common liturgical language for the Russian, Rumanian, Bulgarian^ 
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and Se^rbLan Orthodox Churches* Why did Fan-SlairE&m and Pan- 
Orthodoxy prove of so little avail to Russia in her dealings with 
the^ peoples, to whom she had also given such effective help iri 
their struggles to extricate themselves from Ottoman toils? 

The answer appears to be that the Ottoman Orthodox Christians 
had fallen under the spell of the West^ and that, in so far as Russia 
attracted them at alh it was not because she was Slav nor because 
she was Oithodox but because she was a pioneer in the enterprise 
of Westernization on which they too had set their hearts. But, the 
closer their acquaintance with Russia, the more alive did these 
non-Russian Westernizing peoples become to the superheiaiity of 
a Petrine Russians Western veneer ^Scratch a Russian and you %vill 
find a Tartar.' A good deal of documentary evidence could be 
produced to show that Russian cultural prestige among Ottoman 
Christiana had stood highest In the Age of Catherine the Great 
(reigned A.D. 1762-96} and that thereafter it had tended to decline, 
M Russian interference in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire 
increased and as Russian characteristics came to be more familiar 
to the 'oppressed Christian peoples" of whom Russia had sought to 
constitute herself the champion. 

(iii) The Mod^n WeU imd ike Hittdu EWd 

The circumstances in which the Hindu world encountered the 
M(^cm West were in some points remarkably similar to those in 
which the main body of Orthodox Christendom underwent the 
same experience^ Each of these civilizations had already entered 
mto its universal state, and in each case this r^^ime had been 
imposed by alien empire-builders who were children of the Iranic 
Muslim civilization. In Mughal India, as in Ottoman Orthodox 
Christendom, the subjects of these Muslim rulers were feeling the 
attraction of their masters^ culture at the time w^hen the Modem 
West appeared above their horizons* and in both regions they 
subsequently transferred their allegiance to this kter-risen star, as 
the West manifestly increased and the Islamic society declined in 
potency. But these points of similarity throw into relief some no 
less striking points of difference. 

For example, w^hen the Ottoman Orthodox Christiarts turned 
towards the West* they had to overcome a traditional antipathy 
resulting from their unfortunate experience of an encounter with 
that civilization in its preceding Medieval phase. The Hindus, on 
the other hand, in their corresponding cultural reorientation, had 
no such unhappy memories to live dowm; for the encounter between 
the Hindu w'orld and the Westj which began when da Gama made 
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his landfall at Calicut in a.d, t49S, u‘a3 virttially the first coittact 
that had erer occurred between these cwo societies. 

Moreover^ this difference in the antecedents is overshadowed bv 
a far mote important difference in the sequels In the history of 
Orthodox Christendom the alien universal state remained in the 
I^nds of Its Muslim founders until it went into dissolution, whereas 
the empire which the feeble successors of the Timurid Mughal 
war-lords failed to hold ttjgcther was Teconstituted by British 
business men^ who stepped into Akbar^s shoes when the^' became 
aw^are that the framew'otk of law and order in India, without which 
no ^^csterner could carry on his business therCi, was goin^ to be 
restored by the French if the British did not forestall these rivals 
by doing the work themselves. Thus the Westernization of the 
Hindu world entered on its critical stage in a period in which India 
under Western rule; and^ in consequencep the reception of the 
Modern Western culture was initiated in India, as in Russia, from 
^ovc downwards, and not from below upwards a$ in Ottoman 
Orthodox Chrbtendom. 

In this situation the Brahman and Banya castes of the Hindu 
swiety, between them, succeeded in playing the part in Hindu 
history for which, in non-Russian Orthodox Christian hisCorVi the 
Ph^anot Greeks had made an unsuccessful bid. Under all political 
regimes in Tntha one of the prerogatives of the Brahmans had been 
to serv^c a? ministers of state. They had played this part in the 
Indie world before playing it in the affiliated Hindu society. The 
Mughals Muslim forerunners and the Mughals themselves in 
their turn had found it convenient to follow the example of the 
Hindu s^tK which they were supplanting. Brahman ministers and 
minor ofncials in the service of Muslim rulers made this alien rule 
less odious to Hindus than it would otherw'ise have beenp and the 
turn, follow'ed the example of the Mughal Raj, 
vihue British economic enterprise opened up corresponding oppor- 
tunities for the Banyas. 

^3 consequence of the transfer of the government of India to 
British hands, the British policy of making English, instead of 
Peraian, the official language of the imperial administration, and 
giving \V estem literature a preference over Persian and Sanskrit 
hterattire as a medium of higher education, had as great an effect 
on Hindu cultural history as was made on Russian cultural history 
by the Westernizing policy of Peter the Great. In both cases a 
veneer of Western Iffe came into through the fiat of an 

otcumenical autocratic government. High-caste Hindus acquired 
a Western education because the Government had ruled that this 
education should be the key to entry^ into the British Indian public 
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service. The Western nation of Ipdijin business and government 
called into existence in India two Western liberal professions, the 
University Faculty and the Bar, and in a Westernised business 
tvQfld based on private enterprise the most profitable openings 
could not be made a monopoly for European British subjccte. 

It wa^ inevitable that this new element in the Hindu society 
should aspire, as in Ottoman Orthodox Christendom the Phanariot 
Gr«ks had aspired, to take over the eecumcnical empire under 
which they were living from the alien hands by which it had been 
built, and to turn it into one of the parochial states of a Westerniz¬ 
ing world on the constitutional pattern prevalent at the time. At 
the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the Phanariots 
had dreamed of turning the Ottoman Empire into an eighteenth- 
centup^ enlightened monarchy. At the turn of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries the We&temizing political leaders of the Hindu 
w^orld paid homage to a change in Western political ideal$ by 
setting themselves the far more difEcult task of turning the British 
Indian Empire into a democratic Western national state. At a date 
less than five years after the completion of the transfer of the 
Government of India from British to Indian hands on the i5lh 
August, ig47p it was still far too early to forcea:St the outcome of 
this enterprise; but it wa^ already possible to say that Hindu 
statesmanship had been more successful than foreign well-wishers 
could have dared to hope in its efforts to salvage as much as pos¬ 
sible of the political unity which had been perhaps the most 
precious British gift to the Indian sub-continent. Many British 
obsen'cra of the trend of events had foretold that the downfall of 
the British Raj w'ould be followed by a * Balkanization* of the w'hole 
sub-continents The forecast had proved to have been mistaken, 
though unity was marred, from the Hindu standpoint, by the 
section of Pakistan. 

The Indian Muslims" motive in insisting upon the creation of 
Pakistan was a fear arising from a consciousness of weakness. They 
had not forgotten how, in the eighteenth century of the Christian 
Era, the Mughal Raj had failed to maintain with the sword a 
dominion w'hich the sword alone had won; and they w^ere aware 
that, by the ^me arbitrament, the greater part of the Mughals’ 
fomier domain would have become the prize of Maratha and Sikh 
Hindu successor-states if British military intervention nad not 
given the course of Indian political history^ a different tumn They 
also knew that, under the British Raj, they had again allow'ed 
themselves to be outstripped by the Hindus in a phase of the 
perennial conflict between these two comm unities in which a British 
arbiter had decreed that the pen should be substituted for the 
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&word as the mstrujneiit with which the competition was to be 
conducted. 

For these reasons the Indian Muslirm insisted in a.d. 1947 on 
having a separate successor-state of their own^ and the consequent 
partition threatened to reproduce the tragic consequences that had 
followed from the partition of the Ottoman Empire in the previous 
centui^'. The attempt to sort out geographically in termingled com- 
inunities into teiritoriaJly separate national states led to the drawi ng 
of frontiers that were execrable from the administrative and econo^ 
mic^ints of ihcw. Even at this price, huge minorities were left 
on the wrong sides of the dividing lines. There was a panic flight 
of nulhons of refugci^ who abandoned their homes and property, 
were harried by embittered adversaries in the course of a terrible 
trek, and arrived destitute in unfamiliar country in which they had 
to si^ ^eir lives afrph. Worse stiUp there w'as one section of the 
border between India and Pakistan where an undeclared war 
ensued for ^e possession of Kashmir. By the year a.d. X95^p how- 
CTcr, effective efforts had been made by Indian statesmen, at both 
Delhi and Karachip to save India from following the dreadful 
Ottoman course to the bitter endL ThuSp at the time of writing, 
Indian prospects were on the whole encouraging from a short¬ 
term polided point of view; and, if the impact of the Modem 
Wc$t still direatened the Hindu world with serious perUs, these 
were to be looked for not so much on the political surface of life 
as in Its economic subBoU and Its spiritual depths, and were perhaps 
likely to take some time in coming to a head. 

The obvious periU of Westernization which the Hindu world 
had to apprehend were two. In the first place, the Hindu and 
Western civil^ations had hardly any common cultural back- 
pound; and, in the second place, the Hindus %vho had mastered 
the intellectual content of an exotic Modern Western culture were 
a tiny minoTity perched on the backs of a vast mass of ignorant and 
destitute peasants^ There was no pound for supposing that the 
pr^esa of Western cultural penetration would stop at that Icvd* 
and there were strong poun^ for forecasting that, when it began 
to leaven the peasant mass beneath, it would also begin to produce 
there some novel and revolutionafy effects. 

The cultural gulf between the Hindu society and the Modem 
diversity; it was an outright contradiction; for 
tnc Modem West had fabricated a $ecular version of its cultural 
entage from which religion was eliminated, whereas the Hindu 
^lely was anti remained religious to the core—so much $0, 
mtieed, as to ^ op^ to the charge of Veligioaity' if, as that 
pejorative word impliegj there can in truth be such a thing as an 
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excessive concentration on Man’s most important puraiiit. This 
antithesis between a passionately religious and a deliberately secular 
outlook on life cut deeper than any diversity between one religion 
and another: and in this point the Hindu, the Islamic, and the 
Medieval Western Chiistian cultures were more in accord with 
each other than any of them were with the secular culture of the 
Modem West. On the strength of this common religiousness it 
had been possible for Hindus to become converts to Islam and to 
Roman Catholic Christianity without subjecting themselves to 
intolerable spiritual tension, as was manifest in the Muslims of 
Eastern Bengal and in the Roman Catholics of Goa. 

This proven ability of Hindus to make their way on to alien 
cultural ground by a religious approach was significant, because, 
if religiosity was their civilization’s chief distinguishing mark, its 
next most conspicuous feature was aloofness. This aloofness had, 
no doubt, been overcome in the intellectual compartment of their 
spiritual life by those Hindus who had acquired a secular Modem 
Western education and had thereby qualified for playing a part in 
the reconstmedon of the political and economic sides of Indian 
life on a Modem Western basis. But the recruits of this unhappy 
intelligentsia performed their useful sert'ices at the cost of a schism 
in their own souls. This Hindu intelligentsia bred by the British 
Raj remained aloof in their hearts from tlic Western w'ays with 
which their minds had become familiar; and this discord produced 
a deep-seated spiritual malaise that could not be cured by the 
political panacea of obtaining independence for an Indian national 
state organized on the Western pattern. 

The unyielding spiritual aloofness of Western-educated Hindu 
minds had been matched by an accentuated spiritual aloofness in 
the souls of the Western rulers ivith whom the Hindu intelligentsia 
had had to do business under the British Raj. Between the year 
A.D. 1786, in which Cornwallis had assumed the governor-general¬ 
ship with a mandate to reform the administration and the year 
A,o. 1858, which saw the completion of the transfer of British 
political authority from the East India Company to the Crown, 
there was a profound, and on the whole untoward, change in the 
attimde of the Europcan-bom British ruling class in India towards 
their Indian-bom fellow' subjects. 

In the eighteenth century the English in India had followed the 
customs of the country, not excluding the custom of abusing 
power, and had been on familiar terms of personal intercourse 
with the Indians whom they cheated and oppressed. In the course 
of the nineteenth century they achieved a notable moral rally. The 
intoxication with suddenly acquired power which had disgraced 
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the first gencratfon of EngfisK rulers in Bengal was successfully 
overcome^ by a new Idea] of moral integrity* which required the 
English Civil servant in India to regard his power as a public trust 
and not as a personal opportunity. But the moral redemption of the 
British admimstration was accompanied by a waning of personal 
intercourse between English residents in India and their Indian 
neighbours, until the all too humanly Indianbed English *nabob‘ 
of the bad old days had been transformed into the professionally 
irreproachable and personally unapproachable British civil servant 
who said goodbye in 1947 to an India to which he had 
dedicated his working life without making her his home. 

^ Why was it that the former free^and-easy personal relations 
^ed away so unluckily in an age when the loss of their beneficent 
influence could least wdl be afforded f No doubt the change was 
due to a number of causes. In the first place, the latter-day British 
official iit the Indian Civil Service might fairly plead that his aloof- 
n^ was the inevitable price of hU moral integrity in the discharge 
of his duti^. How could a man be expected to act professionally 
as a god without also maintaining a godlike aloofness in his social 
relations? Another, and less estimablei cause of the change was 
perhaps the pride inspired by conquest; for by A.D. 1849; and 
indeed by A.D. tSo^t *^he military^ and political power of the British 
m India had become sensationally stronger than it had been in the 
eighteenth century. The operation of these tw'o causes has been 
^alysed acutely by a twentieth-century English student of the 
history of Indo-British social and cultural relations. 

As the [eighteenth] century drew lo its dose* a change in the social 
atmosphere gradually came about. The frequency of . , . "reciprocal 
entertainments" decreed ^ the formation of intimate friendships with 
Indians ce^d, , , , I'he higher posts of the Government were filled 
with appointments from England; Its designs became more imperial 
and ite attitude more haughty and alogfi The gulf which Mussulman 
Mwlbs and English Aafut’meurjp diplomatic pandits and English seholara 
had for a time bridged ov^cr began ominoualy to widen again. , i . A 
superiority complex*^ was forming which regarded India not only as a 
country whoseuistiiutions were bad and people corrupted, but one which 
by its nature incapable of ever becoming any better^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tt is one of the ironies of Indo-European relations in India that the 
purging of the admuustration coincided with the widening of the racial 
gulf. , , * The days of corrupt Company olfidals, of dl gotten fortunes, 
of oppression of ly^ots, of zenanas and of illicit sexual connexions, vrere 
^ the days when Englishmen were imercsted in Indian culture* wrote 
Peraian verses^ and foregathered with pandits and maulvis and nawlbs 
On terms of social equality and personal friendship. *rhe tragedy of 
Cornwallis *,, was that in uprooting the acknowledged evils of corrup- 
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tion he upa^t the social balance without which mutual understanding 
was impossible.... Cornwallis , , , made 3 new governing class by his 
exclusion of all Indians froni the higher governmental posts. Corrup¬ 
tion was s^mped out at the cost of equality and cooperation. In his own 
rnind^ as In the commonly accepted there was a tiecesaary co-n- 
nexion bctwwn the tw'^o measures; ''Every native of Hindustan", he said^ 
"I verily believe, is corrupt." ... He diought English corruption could 
be solved by reasonable salaries, and did not stop to consider that the 
advantage of Indian goodwill made it at least worth trying as a remedy 
for Indian corruption also. He never thought of creating an Indian 
impenal bui^aucracy on the model of Akbar^s mansabdars, which, by 
special irainbij^, proper salaries and the encouragement of equal treat¬ 
ment^ promotion and honour^j might have been bound to the Company 
as the Moghul ofhdals were t^und to the Emperor/* 

A third cause of estrangement was the $pH?eding-up of com- 
munkations bctw'een India and England^ which made it feasible 
for British people to travel frequently to and fro and to remain 
psychologically domiciled in a home on English ground. But there 
w^as perhaps a fourth cause more potent than all of the re$t, 
of which the Englishman in India was the victim and not the 
originator. An Indian who had resented the latter-day English 
resident's aloofness might feel more charitably towards the intruder 
if he Tvere to recollect that, for perhaps as long as three thousand 
years before the advent of the English in India^ the sub-continent 
had been saddled with the institution of Caste; that the Hindu 
society had accentuated an evil \vhich it had inherited from its 
Indie predecessor; and that after the departure of the English, as 
before their arrival the people of India were still afHicting them¬ 
selves with a social evil of their own making. Looked at in the long 
perspective of Indian history', the aloofness which the English 
developed during the 150 years of their Raj could be diagnosed as 
a mild attack of an endemic Indian malady. 

WTiile the aggravating effect of a latter-day English aloofness 
might be relieved by the termination of the British Rij, the 
ameliorative effect of British administration on the condition and 
expectations of the Indian peasantry w^as a British legacy which 
might prove a mUl-stone round the "necks of the British civil ser¬ 
vants" Hindu successors. 

Under the Pax the natural resources of the sub¬ 

continent had been eked out in div^ers w'aya: by the building of 
railways, by irrigation, and, above all, by able and conscientious 
administration. By the time of the departure of their English 
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rulers, the Indian peasantry had perhaps become just sufficiently 
alive to the material achievements of Modern Western technology 
and to the political Ideals of a Christian-hearted Modern Western 
democracy to begin to question both the justice and the necessity 
of their OTKn ancestral indigence. But at the same time an Indian 
peasantry that i\'as beginning to dream these dreams had been 
doing its worst to preri'ent their realization by continuing to breed 
up to the limits of subsistence, with the result that the addition to 
India’s food supply, which had been produced by British enter¬ 
prise, had gone, not towards improving the peasant's individual 
lot, but tow'ards increasing the peasantry’s numbers. The popula¬ 
tion of an undivided India had risen from about zo 6 ,ooo,ooo in 
A.D. 1872 to 338,119,154 in A.n, 1931 and 388,997,955 in A.n. 1941, 
and the flood was still rising. How were the Hindu successors of 
the British to handle a political legacy which already allowed no 
ma^in for incompetence in the administration of the stewardship 
which the}' had t^en over? 

The traditional cure for over-population was to allow famine, 
pestilence, civil disorder, and war to reduce the population again 
to a figure at which the survivors would once more find themselves 
able to lead their traditional life at their customary' low standard; 
and Mahatma Gandhi, in his single-minded quest for Indian 
independence, had willed for her the same Malthusian end, with¬ 
out willing the neccssaiy' barbaric means. He had divined that 
mere {wlitical independence might prove an illusory emancipation 
if India still remained entangled in the economic tendrils of a 
Westernized world; and he unerringly laid his axe to this economic 
banyan tree s technological root by launching his campaign for the 
abandonment of the use of machine-made cotton goods. The com¬ 
plete failure of his campaign was a proof that by this time India 
was inextricably entangled in the economic life of a Westernized 
world. 

If and when India s population problem reached a crisis which 
even politicians could not ignore, Hindu statesmen responsible for 
the government of India would find themselves constrained by 
the moral atmosphere of 3 Westernizing world to strive for a 
humane rather than a Gandhi-Malthusian solution. If the policies 
pursued by such Westem-minded Hindu statesmen should fail, 
there could be little doubt that a rival Russian panacea would 
force its way on to India's national agenda; for Communist Russia, 
like Westernizing India, had inherited the problem of a depressed 
peasantry from her cultural past, and, unlike India, she had already 
Impended to this challenge on lines of her own. These Communist 
lines might be too ruthless and too revolutionary for either the 
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Indian peasantry or the Indian inteUigcntaia to be able to follow 
them with any zest; but, a$ an alternative to the still griminer fate 
of old-style depopulation there was the possibility that, in an evil 
day, a Communist programme might find its way on to the 
Government of India's agenda. 

(iv) The Modern li'Vj/ and ihe Islamic Mrjy 

At the opening of the modern chapter of Western history tivo 
$i$ter Islamic societies^ standing back to back^ blocked all the 
overland lines of access from the domains of the Western and 
Russian societies to other parts of the Old World. The Arabic 
Muslim civilization was still, at the close of the fifteenth eenturyj 
holding an Atlantic seaboard in Africa from the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar to Senegal. Western Christendom was thus cut off from 
Tropical Africa overland^ while waves of Arab influence were 
breaking upon the Dark Continent not only along its northern 
frontier in the Sudan out of the Sahara but also along its east coast, 
'the Saw'ahil^ out of the Indian Ocean* That Ocean had indeed 
become an Arab lake, to which the Venetian trading partners of 
the Egyptian middlemen had no access, while Arab shipping was 
not only plying up and dowm the African shore from Suez to 
Sofala but had also found its way across to Indonesia, captured 
the archipelago from Hinduism for Islam, and pushed on east-^ 
WTirds to plant an outpost in the \Vestem Pacific by converting the 
pagan Malay inhabitants of the Southern Philippines. 

At the same date the Iranic Muslim civilization held what 
seemed to be an even stronger strategic position. The 'Osmanli em¬ 
pire-builders had occupied Constanlinoplep the Morea, Qaraman^ 
and Trebizond; and had turned the Black Sea into an Ottoman 
lake by the seizure of the Genoese colonies in the Crimea* Other 
Turkish-speaking Muslim peoples had extended the domain of 
Islam from the Black Sea tOi the middle course of the Volga; and, 
behind this western front, the Iranic world extended south-east- 
W'ards to the north-western Chinese provinces of Kansu and Shensi^ 
and Over Iran and Hindustan to Bengal and the Deccan. 

This massive Islamic road-block was a challenge which evoked 
a correspondingly energetic response from pioneer communities 
in the tw^o blockaded Christian societies. 

In Western Christendom the peoples of the Atlantic seaboard 
invented in the fiftcenthcentury a new tj'pe of ocean-going sailing- 
ship, three-masted and square-rigged, with a sprinkling first of 
lateen and later of fore-and-aft sails, which'was capable of keeping 
the sea for montlis on end without putting into port. In such vessels 
Portuguese mariners^ w^ho had made their trial runs in deep-sea 
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navigation by dbcovcring Maddra circa A.D* 1420 and the Azores 
in A.D« 1432, succeeded in outflanking the Arab seafront on the 
Atlantic by rounding Cape Verde in A.D. 1445, reaching the 
Equator in A.l>. 1471, rounding the Cape of Good Hope in A.D. 
1487-^, landing at Calicut on the west coast of India in A.D. 1498, 
seizing coirunand of the Straits of Malacca in A.D. 1511, and push¬ 
ing into the Western Pacific to show their flag at Canton in A,D. 
1516 and on the cckast of Japan in a.d. 1542-3. In a flash the 
Portuguese had snatched out of Arab hands the 'thalassocrat^' of 
the Indian Ocean. 

W'hile the eastward-faring Portuguese pioneers in a sudden 
oversea expansion of the Western world were thus outflanking 
an Arabic Muslina world on the south, eastu'ard-faring Cossack 
river-boatmen we^ as suddenly and swecpingly extending the 
bordcia of the Russian world by outflanking an Iranic Muslim 
world on the north. The way was opened for them by the Musco¬ 
vite Czar Ivan IV when he conquered Qazan in A-D. 1552; for 
Qazan had been tlie Iranic Muslim world’s north-eastern bastion, 
and after its fall there was no obstacle except forest and frost, 
which were the Nomad-fighting Cossacks’ familiar allies, to pre¬ 
vent these pioneers of a Ru^ian Orthodox Christendom from 
passing the Urals and wrirking their way eastwards along the 
Siberian watenrays until they were brought to a halt by stumbling 
in A.D. 1638 on the Pacific Ocean and. on the 24th March, 1652, 
on the north-eastern marches of the Manehu Empire. In reaching 
these new frontiers, an expanding Russian w'orld had outflanked 
not only the Iranic world but the whole of the Eurasian Steppe. 

1 hus, in the course of little more than a century, an Islamic 
world, into which the Iranic and Arabic societies had coalesced, 
had been not only outflanked but completely encircled. By the 
turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the noose was 
round the victim’s neck. Yet the suddenness with which the 
Islamic world had been caught in this potential stranglehold was 
not so extraordi^iy as the length of time that was to elapse before 
either the ^luslims adversaries or the Aluslims themselves were 
to become sufliciently alive to the situation to be moved to t^e 
action—on the Western and the Russian side, action to pounce 
on an apparently helpless prey, and. on the Muslim side, action 
to escape from apparently desperate straits. In a.d. 1952 Dar-al- 
Islam was in essentials intact, having been shorn only of a few 
outlying provinces. The central core, from Egypt to Afghanistan 
and from Turkey to the Yaman, was free from alien political rule 
Of even control. By that date Egypt, Jordan, the Lebanon, Syria, 
and ‘Iraq had all re-eme^ed from beneath a flood of British and 
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French imperialism which had submerged them successively la 
A.E, liSz and in the c^iurse of the General War of a,i>. 1914-18+ 
and the residual threat to the heart of the Arabic world was now 
coming, not from the Western Power^^ but from the Zionists. 

The clues to an understanding of the Muslim peoples' approach 
to 'the W'estern Question* are to be found in three circumstances- 
At the time when the impact of the Modem Wc$tem culture 
became the dominant problem of their Hves^ the Muslim peoples— 
like the Russians and unlike the Ottoman Orthodox Christians 
at the corresponding crises in their histories—were still politically 
their own masters^ they were also the heirs of a great military 
tradition w^hich was the w^arrant of the Islamic civilization's value 
in its own children's ej^es; and the sudden demonstration of their 
latter-day military decadence by the unanswerable logic of defeat 
in battle was as surprising to them as it was hamiliating^ 

The Muslims' complacencj' over their historic military prowess 
was so deeply ingrained that the lesson implicit in the turn of the 
militaiy tide against them, after their failure before Vienna in 
A.D. 16S3, had not yet made any appreciable impression on them 
when, nearly a hundred years later^ this lesson was on the point 
of being driven home. W^hen, after the outbreak of war betw^een the 
Ottoman Empire and Russia in a,d, 1768+ the Turks were told 
that the Russians intended to bring into action against them a 
na\7 that had been built in the Baltic, they obstinately refused to 
believe that there w'as a through route by w^ater bettveen the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean until the fleet in question actually arrived. 
Similarly, thirty years later, when the Mamiuk w'ar-lord Murad 
Bey was vvamed by a Venetian business man that Napoleon'^s 
seizure of Malta might be the prelude to a descent on Egypt, he 
burst out laughing at the absurdity of the idea* 

In the Ottoman world at the turn of the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuriest as in the Russian world a century earlier, the 
aftermath of defeat by a Modern Western war-machine was a 
’Westernizing movement from above downwards, beginning with 
a remodelling of the armed forces; but there was at least one point 
of capital importance in which the Ottoman and the Petrine 
policies diverged. Peter the Great divined, with the insight of 
genius, that a policy of Westernization must be *aQ or not^g'. 
He saw that, in order to make a success of it, he must apply it not 
only to the military but to every department of life; and bought 
as we have seen, the Petrine r^ime in Russia never succeeded in 
^Vesternizing more than the urban superstructure of life and 
ultimately paid the penalty for its failure to leaven the rural mass 
by forfeiting its mandate to Communism, the eventual arrest of 
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Peter s cultural offcnsivcp short of the complete attainment of his 
object!veSj was due not bo much to failure of vision on hb part 
as to a lack of sufficient driving power in the Russian administrative 
machJnc- In Turkey, on the other hand, for a century and a half 
running from the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War in a:d. 1768 
till after the close of the First World War In a.e+ 1918, the un¬ 
willing converts tp a policy of Westernizing the Ottoman fighting 
forces continued, in despite of successive painful exposures of their 
fallacy^ to hug the illusion that^ in adopting dements from an 
alien culture, it was possible to pick and choose. The judgement 
on all the successive doses of Westernization that the ^Osmanlb 
administered to themselvcSp with wry faces, in the course of that 
period, Is the damning verdict: "Each time too little and too late/ 
It was not till 1919 that Mustafa Kemal and his companions 
launched out unreservedly, in Petrine fashion, on a policy of whole¬ 
hearted Westernization. 

The ’Westernized Turkish national sUte of MustafS Kemil'a 
creation looked, at the time of writing, like a successful achieve" 
ment^ Nothing like it, however, had as yet been achieved in other 
parts of the Islamic world. The Westernization of Egypt carried 
through m the second quarter of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Era by the Albanian adventurer Mehmed *AIT, though 
much more thorough than anjthing attempted or achiev'ed by 
Turkish sultans in the same centuiy^ turned rotten under his 
^cc^ons and proved in the upshot to be a Westem-Islamic 
h> bnd exhibiting some of the worn features of both the original 
and the imitated civilization. I’he attempt of Amanullah of 
Afj^antslan to ape Mustafa Kemal in the much more intractable 
c d of his own semi-barbarian kingdom was an experiment which 
may m regarded, according to inclination, as a tragedy or as a 
^Mme ^ ^ cannot escape being pronounced 

In the \\'orId as it was half-way through the twentieth ccntuir 
of the Christian Era, however, the success or failure of such 
parochial experiments as that of Amanullah was not coine to 
decide the future of the Islamic world. In the immediate future, 
at any rate, the Islamic world’s prospects would depend upon the 
issue of a trial ^ stren^ betw een a Western and a Russian world 
which encircled the lalamie world between them. To these com¬ 
batants the Islamic world’s importance had been enhanced, since 
the invention of ihc internal combustion engine, both as a source 
of key commodities and as a channel of key communications 
The Islamic world embraced the homelands of three out of the 
four primary civilizations of the Old World; and the agricultural 
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wealth which tho&c nmv extinct aocktics had once wrested from the 
previously intractable valleys of the Lower Nile, the Tigris- 
Euphrates, and the Indus had been increased in Eg>'pt and the 
Panjab, and had been partially restored in 'Iraq, by the application 
of Modem Western methods of water-controL The principal ad¬ 
dition, how^ever, to the Islamic world's economic resources had 
been made by the discovery and ntdization of subterranean 
deposits of mineral oil in regions that had never been of any 
outstanding agricultural value. The natural "gushers' which, in a 
pre-Islamic age, had been turned to religious account by Zoroas- 
trian piety to keep alight a perpetual flame in honour of the holinesa 
of FLre> had been noted down in A.D. 1723 by the prospector's eye 
of Peter the Great as a potential economic asset; and, though some 
150 years had stdl to pass before an intuition of genius was con- 
filmed by a commercial exploitation of the Baku oilfield^ fresh 
discoveries Ln rapid succ^ion thereafter showed that Baku was 
only a link in a golden chain stretching south-eastwards through 
"Iraqi Kurdistan and Persian Bakhtiyaristan into Once reputedly 
valueless territories in the Arabian Peninsula. The results of the 
ensuing scramble for oil produced a tense political situation, since 
Russia's slice of the cake in the Caucasus and the Western Powers' 
slices in Persia and the Arab countries were within point-blank 
range of each other. 

This tension was increa^d by the revival of the Islamic world's 
importance as a node of oecumenical communications. The shortest 
routes between Russia and a circum-Atlantic Western world on 
the one side and India, South-East Asia, China, and Japan on the 
other all traversed Islamic ground, waters* or air; and on the 
route-map, as on the oil-map, the Soviet Union and the West 
were at dangerously close quarters. 

{v) The Modern West and the Jews 

Whatever might be the ultimate verdict of Mankind on W’estem 
civilization in the Modem chapter of its history, it was manifest 
that Modem Western Man had branded himself by the commission 
of two crimes of indelible infamy. One was the shipping of Negro 
slaves from Africa to labour on plantations in the New World; 
the other was the extermination of a Jewish diaspora in its European 
homeland. The tragic issue of the encounter between the Western 
world and Jev^ry was the consequence of an interplay between 
Original Sin and a particular conjunction of social circumstances. 
Our task is to elucidate the latter. 

Jewry* in the form in which it collided with Western Christen¬ 
dom, was an exceptional social phenomenon. It was a fossilized 
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rdie of a civilization that was extinct in every other shape. 'I’he 
Syriac parochial state of Judah, from which Jewry was derived, 
had been one of a number of Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaean, and 
Philistine communities; but whereas Judah’s sister communities 
had lost their identity as well as their statehood as a result of fatal 
injuries which Ae Syriac society had sustained from successive 
collisions with its Babylonic and Hellenic neighbours, the same 
challenges had stimulated the Jews to create for themselves a new 
mode of corporate existence in which they had managed to survive 
the loss of their state and their country by preserving their 
identity as a diaspora (dispersion) among an alien majority and 
under alien rule. This exceptionally successful Jewish reaction was 
not, however, unique; for the Jewish diaspora in the Islamic and 
Christian worlds had an historical counterpart in the Parsee dia~ 
spora in India, which was another fossilized relic of the same 
Syriac society. 

The Parsees were survivors of Iranian converts to the Syriac 
civilization who had given that society its universal state in the 
shape of the Achaemeoian Empire. The Parsee, like the Jewish, 
community was the monument of a victorious will to outlive the 
loss of state and country; and the Parsees, too, had suffered this 
loss as a result of successive collisions between the Syriac world 
and neighbouring societies. Like the Jews during the three cen- 
turis ending in a.d. 135, the Parsees’ Zoroastrian forefathers had 
^nheed themselves in an unsuccessful effort to eject an intrusive 
Hellemsm^, and the penalty for failure, which had been Inflicted on 
the Jews by the Roman Empire, had been inflicted on the Zoro- 
Kman Iranians in the a^enth century of the Christian Era by 
rnmi^ve Muslim Arab invaders. In these $imiJar crises of their 
histones the Jews and the Parsees had preserved their identity by 
improvising new institutions and specializing in new activities. 

J hey had found in the elaboration of their religious law a 
locial cement and had survived the disastrous economic conse- 
quenccs of being uproot^ from the land of their fathers by de- 
veioping m exile a special skill in commerce and other urban 
busmeas in place of a husbandry which these landless exJl^ were 
no longer able to pursue. 

Nor were these Jewish and Parsee diasporas the onlv fossUs 
that an extinct Syriac society had left behind it, Anti-Hellenic 
Lhnstian heresies of the period between the foundation of Chris¬ 
tianity and the foundation of Islam had produced ‘fossils' in the 
shape of the Kestorian and Monophysite churches. Nor was the 
Syriac society the only one from which communities that had lost 
their statehood and had been uprooted from the soil had succeeded 
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in surviving through ^ combimtioit of eccle^i^tic^ discipline with 
business enterprise. Under an alien Ottomaji rj^iine a subjugated 
Greek Orthodox Christian community had been partially uprooted 
from the soil and had responded with changes in their social 
organization and their economic activities that carried them far 
along the road towards becoming a diaspora of the same type as 
those already mentioned. 

Indeed, the millet system in the Ottoman Empire w^as merely 
an organized version of a communal structure of society which 
had grown up spontaneously in the Syriac world after the Syriac 
state-system had been pulverized and the Syriac peoples inextric¬ 
ably intermingled by the assaults of Assyrian militarism. The 
consequent re-articubtion of society into a network of geographic¬ 
ally intermingled communities in place of a patchwork of geo¬ 
graphically segregated parochial states had been inherited from 
the Syriac society by its Iranic and Arabic Muslim successors, and 
had subsequently been imposed by *C)smanli Iranic Muslim 
empire-builders on a prostrate Orthodox Christendom. 

In this historical perspective it is manifest that the Jewish 
diaspora encountered by Western Christendom w^as far from being 
a unique social phenomenon. On the contrary it was a specimen 
of a tj'pe of community that had become the standard type through¬ 
out an Islamic world over which, as well as over Western Christen¬ 
dom, the Jewish diaspora w'as sprcacL So it may •well be asked 
whether the peculiar social setting of the tragic encounter between 
Jewry and Westem Christendom may not be found to consist in 
peculiarities on the Western side at least as much as on the Jewish 
side; and, w’hen we put this question can sec that the course of 
’Western history was indeed peculiar in three respects that are all 
relevant to the history of Jewish-Occidental relations. In the first 
place, the VVestern society articulated itself into a patchw^ork of 
geographically segregated parochial states. In the second place^ it 
gradually tranafoTmed itself from an ultra-rural society of peasants 
and landlords into an ultra-urban society of artisans and bourgeois. 
In the third place, this nationalLst-minded and middle-class- 
minded latter-day Western society emerged from the relative ob¬ 
scurity of its medieval chapter and came rapidly to overshadow 
all the rest of the World. 

The inner connexion between Antisemitism and the Western 
Christian ideal of a homogeneous community embracing all the 
inhabitants of a particular territory reveals it^f in the history of 
the Jewish diaspora in the Iberian Peninsula. 

As soon as the gulf between the Roman and Visigoth ic com¬ 
munities had been bridged by the conversion of the latter, from 
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^ian to Catholic Christianity, in a,d. 587, tension began to arise 
in Visigothia between the unified Christian conununity and the 
consequently more conspicuously peculiar Jeu'ish milleL The 
accentuation of this tension is registered in a series of anti-Jewish 
enactments that presents a painful contrast to the smtultaneously 
inclosing humanity of Visigothic legislation for protecting slaves 
against their masters. Both the morally ascending and the morally 
descending series of enactments are evidence of the influence of 
the Church on the state. In these circumstances the Jews eventually 
conspired with their co-rcligionists in North Africa to procure 
the intervention of the Muslim Arabs. No doubt the Arabs might 
have come without this invitation. Anyway, they came; and there 
ensued in the Peninsula five hundred years of a Muslim r^ime 
(a.d. yii-tziz) under which an autonomous Jewish diaspora was 
not a ‘peculiar people*. 

The social effect of the Arab conquest of the Iberian Peninsula 
was indeed to make the Jewish community at home there again 
“y horizontally articulated stmeture of society 

which the conquerors brought with them from their Syriac world. 
But the well-being of the Jewish diaspora in the Peninsula did not 
outlive the Muslim Power’s collapse, for the Medieval Catholic 
Christian barbarian conquerors of the Andalusian Umayyad Cali¬ 
phate 3 domain were dedicated to the ideal of a homogeneous 
Christian commonwealth, and between A.D. 1391 and A D 1497 
the Jews were compelled either to go into exile or to profess 
conversion to Christianity. 

The ideal of communal homi^eneitv, which was the political 
moti^ of the peculi^ inhospitality of Western Christendom to the 
Jewish strangers in ite midst, wiis reinforced in course of time hy 
economic and social developments. 

The birthplace of the Western society was an outlving tract of 
the Hellenic world where the urban culture of Hellenism had 
failed to strike root. The superstructure of urban life that had been 
erected in the western provinces of the Roman Empire on primitive 
agncultural foundauons had proved an incubus instead of a 
stimulus; and, after this exotic Roman-built superstructure had 
rallapsed under its own weight, the West sank back to the same 
low economic level at which it had lain before Hellenism had 
^empted to 9 «d Itself ^ond the Appennines or across the 
lyrrhcnc Sea. This peculiar economic handicap had two con- 
wquences. In the first stage. Western Christendom was invaded 
U » ^aspora which found an opening for making a liveli- 

m the West by providing a rustic society with that minimum 
of commercial cxpenence and organization without which even 
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Ruritenia could not live, but which Ruritani^ could not aa yet 
provide out of her own resources. In the second stage the Western 
Christian Gentiles were inspired with an ambition to become their 
o\iti Jess'S by mastering the Incrative Jewish arts. 

In the course of ages a more and more demonic concentration 
of Western Gentile T.vill-power on this Jewish economic objective 
came to a sensational rew^ard. By the twentieth century of 
the Christian Era even the eastern rearguard of the Western 
peoples' column of route in their long march towards the goal of 
economic efficiency was going through a metamorphosis that had 
been achieved a thousand years earlier by the North Italian and 
Flemish pioneers of a movement which could be called with equal 
appropriateness either modemi^adon or *Judaization'* In Western 
history' the sign of the attainment of this social modernity was the 
emergence of an Antonio class who were capable of doing the 
whole of Shylock's work for themselves and were consequently 
eager to eject him. 

This economic quarrel between Jews and Western Gentiles ran 
through three acts. In the first act the Jews were as unpopular as 
they were indispensablep but the ill-treatment which they incurred 
ms kept within bounds by the inability of their GentUe persecutors 
to get on economically without them. The second act opened, 
in one Western country after another, as soon as a nascent Gentile 
botiTg^isie had acquired sufficient experience, skill, and capital 
of its own to feel itself capable of usurping the local Jews" place. 
At that stage—which England reached in the thirteenth, Spain in 
the fifteenthp and Poland and Hungary in the tw'enlleth century of 
the Christian Era—the Gentile bourgeois used their newly won 
power to secure the expulsion of their Jewish rivalsn In the third 
act, a now ivell-established Gentile bourgeoisie had become such 
past-masters in Jewish economic arts that their traditional fear of 
succumbing to Jewish competidon no longer constrained them 
to forgo the economic advantage of re-enlisdng Jewish ability in 
the service of their Gentile national economy. In this spirit the 
Tuscan Government allow^ed crypto-Jewish refugees from Spain 
and Portugal to settle at Leghorn m and after a.d. 1593; Holland 
had already opened her doors to them si nee A. 0* Englandi 

who had felt strong enough to e.xpel her Jews in A.t>. 1290^ felt 
strong enough to let them in again in A.D. 1655. 

This economic enfranchisement of the Jew^ in the Modern age 
of Western history was rapidly followed by a social and political 
enfr^chLsement which was the consequence of the contemporary 
t^^ligious and ideological rev'olutions Ln Western Christendom. 
The Protestant Reformadon broke the hostile front of a united 
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Catholic Churcht and in seventeenth-century Engird ^nd Holland 
refugee received a welcome as victuns of these Protestant 
countries^ Roman Catholic enemies. Subsequently the Jews in 
general shared the benefits of the growth of toleration in Catholic 
and Protestant countries alike. By a.d. 1914 the official emancipa¬ 
tion of the Jews on all planes of human activity tvas a long since 
accomplished fact in all provinces of the Modern Western world 
outside those territories of the now extinct United Kingdom of 
Poland-Lithuania which had been annexed to the Russian Empire. 
At this stage the Jewish problem might have been thought to be 
finding a solution in a fusion of the Jewish and Christian com¬ 
munities with each other through a union that was voluntary on 
both sides. But such hopes were falsified. What had looked like 
a drama in three acts with a happy ending soon entered on a 
fourth act which was more horrifying than anything that had 
preceded It. What had gone wrong f 

One lesion was the survival of a psychological barrier bctw'ccn 
Western Gentiles and Jews after the juridical barriers betw^een 
them had been officialiy removed. T‘here w'as still an invisible 
ghetto within which the Western Gentile continued to confine the 
jew% and the Jew% on his stde^ continued to segregate himself from 
the W estem Gentile. Within an officially united society the Jew 
still found hunself in variou$ subtle w'ays an excluded person p 
while the Gentile found himself still faced by a freemasonry among 
Jews w'ho were eager to claim, without being willing to accord, 
the benefits that ought to have accrued equally to all membens of 
a United society. Both parties continued to observe a double 
standard of behaviour a higher standard for dealing with mem¬ 
bers of its own crypto-community and a lower standard for dealing 
with nominal fellow citizens on the other side of a supposedly no 
longer existent social pale—and this new coat of hypocrisy cm^ 
balming the old vice of inequity made either party more con- 
temptiblep a$ well as formidablep in the other party's eyes, 
and thereby made the situation more exasperating, a$ well as less 
onerous^ for both parties. 

The precariousness of the relations between the two com¬ 
munities was revealed by the recrudescence of Antisemitism where- 
ever there w’as an apprcaably ppid increase in the numerical 
mtio of the Jewish to the Gentile ingredient in the local popu¬ 
lation, This tendency was discernible by a,d. 1914 in London 
and New York as a result of Jewish immigration since a.o. 1S81 
from ex-Pohsh-Lithuanian territories of the Russian Empire under 
pressure of Russian persecution; and after a.D. 191S h became 
virulent m German Austria and in the German Reich as a result 
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of further Jewish immJgratlon from Galicia, ^Congress Poland^, 
and the ^terfy provinces of 'the Pale' during the First World 
W^, This German Antiaemidsm was not the least potent of the 
forces that carried the German National Socialist to power. The 
sub^iierit ^genocide^ of the Jews carried out by the German 
National Socialists need not be enlarged upon here. The facts 
are as notorious as they are appalling, and constitute an exhibition 
of wickedness on a national scale to which history perhaps afforded 
no parallel up to date* 

Modern Western Nationalism attacked the Jewish diaspora in 
the Western world on t\vo flanks simultaneously. It led the Western 
Jew's by its attractiveness at the same time as it drove them by 
its pressure to invent a nationalism of their own which might be 
described as a collcclivc form of Western izatiorip in contrast to 
the individual form of W'estemization associated, for the Jews, 
with the preceding age of nineteenth-century Liberalism. Like 
the Westemiaing ideal of turning the individual Jew into a W^estem 
bourgeois of Jevrish reUgiofi, the alternative ideal of concentrating 
the Jewish diaspora, or a part of it, in a parochial nation-state^ 
with an exclusively and homogeneously Jewish population, w'as 
evidence that the emancipation of W^tern Jewrj^ had been real 
enough to expose them to the influence of current Western ideaJs. 
At the same time, Zionism, on the testimony of its founder, 
Theodor Herzl himself, w'as also evidence of an anxiety lest the 
avenue of individual assimilation should be closed against them 
again by a Nationalism that, among Western Gentiles, w-as now 
following fast on Liberalism's heels. It is perhaps no accident that 
Jewish Zionism and German rie<>Antbemitism should have arisen 
successively in the same geographical zone, namely the German- 
speaking territories of the pre-1918 Austrian Empire. 

Of all the sombre ironies of history none throws a more sinister 
light on human nature than the fact that the new-stjde nationalist 
Jews, on the morrow of the most appalling of the many persecutions 
that their race had endured, should at once proceed to demon¬ 
strate, at the expense of Palestinian Arabs whose only offence 
against the Jew*s was that Palestine was their ancestral home, that 
Ae lesson learnt by Zionists from the sufferings which Nazis had 
inflicted on Jews was, not to forbear from committing the crime 
of which they themselves had been the victims, but to persecute, 
in their turn, a people weaker than they w'ere. The Israeli Jews 
^d not follow in the Nazis' footsteps to the extent of exterminat¬ 
ing the Palestinian Arabs in concentration camps and gas chambers; 
but they did dispossess the majority of them, to the number of more 
than half a million, of the lands which they and their fathers had 
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occupied and cultivated for gcneradonaj and of the property that 
thty w«?re unable to carry with them in their flight, and thereby 
they reduced them to deadtutlon aa ^diapkced persons'. 

One result of the Zionist experiment to prove a point made 
in an earlier part of this Study^ namely that the ^Jewish" charac¬ 
teristics which Western Gentiles had long associated with the Jews 
in their midst were the result of the peculiar circumstaoccs of the 
Jewish diaspora in the Western world and not of any peculiar 
inherited racial endowment The paradox of Zionism that, in 
its demonic effort to build a community that was to be utterly 
Jewish, it was irking as effectively for the assimilation of Jewry 
to a W^tem Gentile world as the individual Jew who opted for 
becoming a Western bourgeois "of Jewish religion' or a Western 
bourgeois agnostic. The historic Jewry was a diaspora^ and the 
distinctively Jewish ethos and institutions—a meticulous devotion 
to the Mosaic law and a consummate virtuosity in commerce and 
finance—were those which the diaspora, m the course of ages^ had 
wrought into social talismans endowing thk geographically scat¬ 
tered community with a magic capacity for survival. Latter-day 
Jewish WcstemiierBp of the Liberal and of the Zionist school 
alike^ w^ere breaking with this historic past; and Zlonism^s breach 
was much the more drastic of the two. In deserting the dia¬ 
spora collectively in order to build up a new nation settled on 
the land» after the manner of the Modern Western Protestant 
Christian pioneers who had created the United States, the Union 
of South Africa, and the Commonwealth of Australia, the Zion^ 
ists were assimilating themselves to a Gentile social nuheu; and, 
in so far as they were inspired by their own Scriptures, the 
Inspiration came neither from the Law nor from the Prophets but 
from the narratives in the Books of Exodus and Joshua, 

In this spirit they set out defiantly and enthusiastically to turn 
themselves into manual labourers Instead of brain-workers, into 
country-folk inst^d of city-dwellers, into producers instead of 
middlemen, into agriculturists instead of financiers, into warriom 
instead of shopkeepers, into terrorists instead of martyrs. In their 
new roles, as in their old roles, th^ displayed an astonishing 
toughness and resiliency; but what the future had in store for the 
Israelis, as the Palestinian Jews now called themselves, only the 
future would show\ The surrounding Arab peoples appeared to 
be determined to expd the intruder from their midst; and these 
Arab peoples In "the Fertile Crescent* far outnumbered the Israelis; 
yet, for the time, at any rate, their superiority m numbers was far 
more than offset by their inferiority in energy and efficiency. 

Moreover, all questions had now come to be world questions. 
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On which side would the So’viet Union and the United States 
cvefituaUy find their Middle Eastern interests to lie? That was 
the question; and, so far as the Soviet Union was concerned, the 
answer was difficult to forecast. So far as the United States 
concerned, the determining factor in her Palestinian policy up to 
date had been the immense disparity in numbers, wealthy and 
influence between the Jewish and the Arab element in her popula¬ 
tion. Compared with the American Jews, the American Arabs 
were an almost negligible quantity, even when account had been 
t^cn of those of Lebanese Christian origin. The Jewish con¬ 
tingent in the American citizen body wielded a political power 
that w-as disproportionale to its numbers; for they were concen¬ 
trated in New York City^ in the competition for votes in 
American domestic politics, this was a key city in a key state. But 
the calculations of cjmical Gentile American politicians w'ere not, 
as some equally cynical observ ers professed to believe, the com¬ 
plete estplanation of the far-reaching support that the United 
States Government had given to Israel in the critical years just 
after the end of tlie Second World War. This policy was a reflection, 
not merely of cold domestic political calculatioriSt but also of 
disinterested and idealistic, though perhaps ill-informed^ public 
feeling, Americans found themselves able to enter into the suder- 
inga of Jewis in Europe at Nazi hands because other Jews w^ere 
familiar human figures in their ever^'day life. There were no 
familiar Arabs to bring the Palestinian Arabs' sufferings home to 
them; and ‘the absent are always in the wrong"* 

(vi) The Modem imd the Far Eastern and Indigenous Amerkan 

Ciilliisatkns 

The living civilizations whose encounters with the Modern West 
wc have been sur\^e5'ing up to this point had aU of them had 
experience of the Western society before they began to be affected 
by its impact in its modem phase. This is true even of the Hindu 
society, though its contacts had been comparatively slight. By con¬ 
trast, the existence of the West was quite unknown in the Americas, 
and all but unknown in China and Japan, dowm to the moment 
when the Modem Western pioneer navigators reached their shores. 
In consequence the emissaries of the West were rcceiv^ed at first 
without suspicion, and what they brought had the charm of novelty^ 
In the ev ent, liovi evcr, the two stories took sharply different turns. 
The American civilizations were as unsuccessful as the Far Eastern 
civilizations were successful in coping with a difficult situation. 

The Spanish conquerois of the Middle American and An¬ 
dean worlds immediately overwhelmed their ill-equipped and 
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iin$u$pectm^ victims hy forc« of arms; they virtually ea:temiinatc(l 
those elements of the popul ation that were the repositories of the in¬ 
digenous cultures^ they substituted themselves as an aUendominant 
minorityp and they reduced the rural population to the status of an 
internal proletariat of the Western Christian society by putting 
their labour at the disposal of Spanish economlco-religious entre^ 
preneun on the understanding that these planter-missioitariH 
would make it a part of their business to convert their human 
flocks to the Roman Catholic form of Christianity* Even so, it 
could not be regarded as certain, at the time of writing, that 
the indigenous cultures w™id not in soine form eventually re- 
cmergep a$ the Syriac society had re-emerged and reconstituted 
itself after a thousand years of Hellenic domination. 

The tw'o Far Eastern societies in China and Japan^ on the other 
hand, survived the deadly peril to ts'hich they were exposed by 
their initial ignorance. They managed to w^eigh the Western 
civilization in the balance^ find it wanting, make up their minds 
to cast it out^i and muster the necessary force for putting into effect 
a considered policy of virtual non-intercourse. But this, as it turned 
outp was not the end of the storji% In breaking off relarions with the 
West in the form in which the West had first presented itself, the 
Chinese and Japanese had not disposed of their ^W’estem Question* 
once for aU. A rebuffed West subsequendy transfonTLCd itself, and 
then reappeared on the East Asian scene, now offering its tech¬ 
nology instead of its religion as its principal gift, and the Far 
Eastern societies now found themselves confronted with a choice 
of either mastering this newfangled Western technology for them¬ 
selves or else succumbing to it. 

In this Far Eastern drama the Chinese and Japanese behaved 
alike in some ways and in other ways diversely. A striking point 
of likeness was that, in the second act, the reception of a secularized 
Modern Western culture was initiated in both China and Japan 
from below upw^ard^ The Manchu Empire in China and the 
Tokugaw^ Shogunate in Japan failed, alike, to seize the initiative, 
in contrast with the Petrine Czardom in Russia. In the next scene 
of this act, however, Japan, unlike China, went over to the Petrine 
method. On the other hand, in the first act, that is to say in the 
sixteenth-century encounters, the two Far Eastern societies had 
taken different courses from the outset. In their tentatively accorded 
and subse^juently revoked reception of the Modern Western cultu re 
in its sixteenth-century and seventeenth^century religious phase 
the initiative had come throughout from above dowmw^rds in China 
and from below upw'ards in Japan, 

If one w^erc to plot the reactions of the two Far Eastern societies 
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to the Modem Wst over the last four ceaturie^ in the form of 
graphs one would find that the Japanese curves were much sharper 
than the Chinese, The Chinese never went to such lengths as the 
Japanese either in surrendering themselves to the Western culture 
on either occasion or in insulating themselves from it during the 
intervening period of xenophobia. 

By the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a Japan 
who$c political unification still incomplete had come to be 
perilously exposed to the danger of having political unity imposed 
on her from abroad by the ruthless hands of alien c^tnquist^^ores. 
The Spanish conquest of the Philippines in a.d* *565-71 and the 
Dutch conquest of Formq$a in a.d. 1624^ were object lessons of 
the fate that might befall Japan. By contrastp the vast sub-contiftent 
of China had nothing vciy serious to fear from the advent of the 
W'estem pirates of that age. Such unmechanized sea-raiders, how¬ 
ever annoying they might be, were not potential conquerors. The 
dangers that gave serious cause for anxiety to a Chinese Imperial 
Government at that time were those of overland invasion from the 
Eurasian Steppe ■ and after the Ming Dynasty had been supplanted 
by the vigorous semi-barbarian Manchus in the course of the 
seventeenth century^ a recurrence of danger from the interior of 
the Continent did not present itself for another two hundred years. 

This difference in the geographico-political situations of China 
and Japan goes far to explain why it was that In China the repression 
of Roman Catholic Christianity was postponed till the end of the 
seventeenth century and was ^e outcome not of political appre¬ 
hensions but of a theological controversy^—in contrast with the 
promptness and the ruthlcssncss of the suppression of Roman 
Catholic Christianity in Japan arid the final cutting of all but one 
solitary Dutch thread in the nexus between Japan and the Western 
world The succession of blow^ delivered by a ncw*ly established 
Japanese central Government began ^rith Hidey'oshi's ordinance 
of A.D, 15S7 decreeing the banishment of all Western Christian 
missionaries and culminated in the ordinances of A.D, 1636-9 for¬ 
bidding Japanese subjects to travel abroad and Portuguese subjects 
to reside in Japan, 

In Japan, as in China, the abandonment of die policy of insula¬ 
tion came from below upwards and was inspired by a hunger to 
taste the fruits of Modern Western scientific knowledge. Many of 
the pioneers of the movement suffered martyrdom for their faith 
in technology in the proscriptions of A.D. 1840-50, immediately 
before the so-called ‘Opening of Japan^ in A.n. 1853. In Japan the 
mavement was wholly secular* On the other hand, the corresponding 
nineteendi-century movement in China was associated with the 
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acdvitic^ of Protestant Christian missionaries who accompanied 
British and xAmerican salesmen. herCj as their Portuguese fore¬ 
runners in Japan had been accompanied by Roman Cathohc 
Christian rnissionaries^ and in China this Protestant missionary 
influence continued* Sun Yat-sen, the founder of Kuomiiitang:, 
was the son of a Convert to Protestant Christianity, and another 
Protestant Christian Chinese ramily played a paramount part in 
the Kuomintang's subsequent history in the persons of Madame 
Sun Yat“Sen, her sister Madame Chiang Kai-shek^ and their 
brother T. Soong. 

The Japanese and the Chinese Westernizing movements were 
both confronted with the formidable task of having to liquidate 
and replace a w'elhestablished indigenous oceumenied regime, but 
the Japanese W'esternlzers were more alert, prompt, and efficient 
than the Chinese. Within fifteen years of the appearance of Com¬ 
modore Perry^s squadron in Japanese territorial waters in A.n. 
iBsit they had not only overthrown the Tokugawa regime^ which 
had failed to rise to the oceasion; they had also achieved the far 
more difficult task of installing in its place a new regime capable 
of putting into operation a comprehensive Westernising move¬ 
ment from above downw^ards. The Chinese look iiS years to 
accomplish even the negative half of this task. The arrival of Lord 
Macartney's Embassy at Peking in a,d. 1793 was no less illuminat¬ 
ing a demonstration of the enhanced potency of the West than the 
arrival of Commodore Penry^s squadron in Yedo Bay aetty years 
latere yet in China the overthrow of the tincien regime did not 
follow till A.i>. 1911 and was then replaced, not by an effective 
Westernizing new order, but by an anarchy which the Kuomintang 
failed to overcome during the quarter of a cenlury^ (a.d. 1923-48) 
which this would-be Liberal Westernizing movement had at its 
disposal 

I'he difference can be measured by the degree of Japan’s military 
supenonty over China during the fifty years running from the 
outbreak of the Smo-Japanese War of 1894-5.1 During that half- 
century China was militarily at japan^s mer<^; and though, in 
the last round of this struggle, an effective conquest of the whole 
of Cluna proved to be bey^ond Japan's resources, it was equally 
evident that, if the Japanese war-machine had not been shattered 
by the United States, the Chinese would never have been able 
unaided, to wrest back out of Japanese hands the captured ports' 
industrial areas, and railmys that were the keys to the WestemUa- 
tion of China. 


^ A ipropos of ihit War, «nntted *lap the CidnE-KilEer- 

timic. ihE frivotoLis Mttitiide of the Bntiiii ' 
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By the openirig of the second half of the hventietb century, 
howeverp the Japanese hare and the Chinese tortoise had arriv^ 
almost simultaneously at the same disastrous goal. Japan was lying 
passive under the military occupation of the greatest of the Western 
Powers while China had passed, by way of revolution, out of 
anarchy into its antithesis in the shape of the iron control of a 
Communist r^ime. Whether we regard this as Western or anti- 
Western (a point already discussed in this Study), it was in any 
case an alien ideology from the standpoint of the Far Eastern 
culture. 

What w^as the explanation of this uniformty disastrous ending 
of the first phase of the second encounter bettveen tliese tw'o Far 
Eastern scKrietiea and the Modern West? In both China and Japan 
the disaster had its root in an unsolved problem common to Asia 
and Eastern Europe, which has come to our attention already in 
considering the impact of the West upon the Hindu world. What 
wus to be the effect of the Western civilization's impact on primitive 
peasant populations which had been accustomed for ages to breed 
up to the Limits of bare subsistence, and which w^re nosv being 
inoculated with a novel discontent, but had not yet begun to face 
the fact that possibilities of economic betterment could be realized 
only at the price of an economic, a social, and, above all, a psy cho- 
logical revolution ? In order to tap the bounty of Amalthca’s horn, 
these hide-bound peasants would have to revolutionise their tradi¬ 
tional methods of land-utilization and syterns of land tenure, and 
would also have to regulate the number of their births. 

It had been possible to stabilize the political and economic life 
of Japan under the Tokugaw'a Shogunate—as far as it had been 
stabilized during that period—because there had been a basis of 
demographic stability underpinning it. Population had been kept 
stationary at about thirty millions by a variety of means, which 
had included abortion and infanticide. When this regime w-as 
liquidated, an unnaturally frozen Japanese body social thaw^ed out, 
and population began to leap up. Unlike tlie changes on the political 
and economic planes, the resumption of unrestricted breeding was 
not due to Western influence but w^as simply a reversion to the 
traditional habits of a peasant society which Iiad been put under 
restraint, by a psychological deforce, in the glacial atmosphere 
of the Tokugawa Age* Contemporary Westernization did, however^ 
accentuate tlie demographic effect of this rebpse into primitive 
habits by lowering the death-rate. 

In these circumstances Japan had either to expand or explode, 
and the only practicable forms of expansion were either to persuade 
the rest of the World to trade with her or to conquer additional 
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territory^ resources, and markets by force of arms from existing 
owners who w^erc militarily too weak to defend their property 
against a itiUitarlly Western ized Japan^s aggression. The history 
of Japanese foreign policy from A.D. iS6S to a,d, 1931 is a history 
of oscillations between Aese alternatives. The gradual effect of 
a world-wide accentuation of economic nationalism in converting 
the Japanese people to the militarist alternative was clinched by 
the terrible experience of the economic bikzard which descended 
on Wall Street in the autumn of a.d. 19:39 and then swept over the 
rest of the World. Almost exactly two years later, Japan launched 
at Mukden, on the night of iSth-igth September 1931 » her great 
venire in aggression which ended w^ith V-J Day, a:d. 1945. 

Since the Chinese were not cooped up in a cluster of relatively 
small islands but sprawled over an enormous subcontinent the 
population problem had not presented itself as urgently nor been 
tackled as mthle^ly in China as in Japan. It was none the less 
equally serious on a rather longer view, and the responsibility for 
dealing with it had now come to rest on the shoulders of Chinese 
Communist dictators. This ideological conquest of China by Com¬ 
munism w'as the latest move in a Russian assault on the main body 
of the Far Eastern society that had been in progress for some three 
hundred years. We will not dw^ell on its earlier stages. In the 
nineteenth century, in a period before Japan had been seriously 
reckoned as a competitor^ Russia and the Western Powers had 
appeared as rival aggressors nibbling at the carcass of a moribund 
Chinese Empire. At this stage the question had seemed to be 
whether Hong Kong and Shanghai would prove to be for British 
imperialism in China the growing-points that Bombay and Cal-^ 
eutta had been for British imperialism in India, On the other 
hand Russia had acquired sovereignty over \nadivostok in i860 
and a lease of the much more Central and important Port Arthur 
in 189/’ been Japan who had nipped this Russian effort 

in the bud in the epoch-making Russo-Japanese war of a.d. 1904-5. 
The end of the First World War had again seen Russia apparently 
dissolved in anarchy, while Japan had drawn exorbitant profits as a 
more or less sleeping partner in the victorious Western coalition. 
However, w^here Russian Ciardom had failed, Russian Commun-^ 
ism succeeded, for reasons w'hich, in one shape or another, we 
have so often encountered in this Study—reasons w^hich are re¬ 
ducible to such platitudinous paradoxes as the copy-book maxim 
which tells u$ that the pen is mightier than the sword. Marx's 
secular gospel of Communism gave Russia a psychological appeal 
which naked Czarism had not been able to make. Hence the 
Soviet Union Could command in China—-as elsewhere—-a formid- 
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able If a now Cojnmiinist Russia furnished the 

tools, or $QiTie of them, her Chinese admirers could be relied on to 
do her job for her, 

(yii) Chiract^isiics of the En^ounlers betwe^ the Modem 
and its Contemporaries 

The most significant conclusion that suggests itself as arising 
out of a comparison of the encounters that we have now described 
is that the word "modem' in the term "Modem Western civilization^ 
could be given a more precise and concrete coittiotation by being 
translated 'middle class'. Western communities had become 
'modern' as soon as they had produced a bourgeoisie capable of 
becoming the predominant element in Society, We think of the 
new chapter of Western history that opened at the end of the 
fifteenth century as being "modern' because it was at that time 
thatj in the more advanced Western communitiesj the middle 
class began to take controL It follows that, during the currency 
of the Modern Age of Western histoiy', the ability of aliens to 
become Westernized depended on their capacity for entering into 
the middle-class Western my of life* WTien we examine exa.mple^, 
already noted, of Westernization from below upwards, we find 
that, in the pre-existing social structure of Greek Orthodox 
Christian, Chinese, and Japanese life, for example, there were 
already middle-class elements through which the Westernizing 
leaven worked. On the other hand, in cases where the process 
of Westernization proceeded from above downwards, the autocrats 
w’ho set themselves to Westernize their subjects by fiat could not 
wait for an unforced process of evolution to provide them with 
authentic middle'class agents of indigenous origin but were con¬ 
strained to provide themselves with an artificial substitute for a 
home grown middle class by manufacturing an intelligentsia^ 

The intelligentsias thus called into existence in Russia and in 
the Islamic and Hindu worlds w'cre, of course, successfully imbued 
by their makers tvith a genuine tincture of W'estem middle-class 
qualities. The Russian case su^ests, however, that this tincture 
might prove ephemeraK For the Russian intelligentsia, which had 
originally been called into existence by the Petrine Czardom to 
bring Russia into the middle-class Western fold, had revolted in 
its heart against both the Czardom and the Western bourgeois 
ideal, long before the rcvolutionaiy explosion of A^p, 1917. It was 
possible that what had happened in Russia might happen elsewhere 
to other intelligentsias as well. 

In the light of this anti-bourgeois turn which the Russian intel¬ 
ligentsia had already taken, it was perhaps worth pausing to look 
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into the Likenesses and the differences between the non-Western 
intelligentsias and the Western middle class whose role they had 
been commissioned to play in a non-Western environment. 

One common feature of their histones was that both had come 
from beyond the pale of the societies in which they h^d established 
themselves. We have seen that the Western society, when it fimt 
emerged from the Dark Ages^ was an agrarian society in whose 
life Urban pursuits were so exotic that some of them were practised 
originally by an alien Jewish diaspora, until a Gentile middle class 
lAas called into being by the Gentilts' aspiration to become their 
own Jcw$. 

Another experience that was common to the Modem Western 
middle class and the contcmponiry intelligentsias was that both 
had won their ev'entual dominance by revolting against their 
original employers. In Great Britain, Holland, France, and other 
Western countries^ the middle class had come into power by 
stepping into the shots of monarchies whose patronage had in- 
adv^ertcntly made the middle classes fortune.^ Similarly, in non- 
’Western polidea of the Late Modem Age, the intelligentsia had 
come into power by successfully revoking against Westemi2ing 
autocrats who had deliberately called them into existence. If we 
take a s3rnoptic ^iew of this common episode in the histories of 
Petrine Russia, the latter-day Ottoman Empire, and the British 
Raj in India, we shall see that the revolt of the intelligentsia not 
only occurred in all three cases but came to a head in each Case 
after the lapse of approximately the same length of time. In Russia 
the abortive Decembrist Revolution of a.p, 1825, which was the 
Russian Intelligentsia s declaration of war on the Petrine system, 
broke out 136 years after Peter's effective advent to powder in 
1&89- In India, political unrest began to reveal itself towards 
the end of the ninereendi centuiy', rather less than 140 years after 
the Mtablishmcnt of British rule in Bengal. In the" Ottoman 
Empire, the Committee of Union and Progress overthrow Sultan 
^-\bd-al-tWd II in jun, 190S, 134 years after the Porte had first 
been impelled, by the shock of defeat in the Ru^o-Turkish War 
of A.D. 1768-74, to begin training an appreciable number of its 
Muslim subjects in the Modem W^estem art of war. 

But these points of likeness are offset by at least one signal 
amerence. 1 he Modem Western middle class was an indigenous 
element m the society that it came to dominate; it was in a 
psychological sense 'at home’ tlicre. By conlrasi, the intclligentsiaa 
suncreo from the double handicap of being both noii komines and 


■ It wu, . cotnmonptwe of English hiatorjr that *e pcrntll biv™ 
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exotics. They were products and ^mptoma, not of natural growth, 
but of thetr own $ocietles^ discomfiture in collisions ts^th an alien 
Modem West* They were symbols not of strength but of weakness. 
The intelligentsias^ for their part, were sensitively aTPvare of this 
invidious difference. The social service that they had been created 
to perform made them aliens in the society for which they per- 
fomed it. Their intuition of the thanklessncss of their task con¬ 
spired with Bm inei^orable fiervous strain arising from the inherent 
contractions in their social situation to breed in them a smouldering 
hatred of a Western middle class which was both their sire and 
their bane, their cynosure and their bugbear; and their excruciat¬ 
ingly ambivalent attitude toi^'ards this pirate sunp whose capitivated 
planets they were, is poignantly conveyed in Catullus* elegiac 
couplet: 

Odi et amo: quare id faciam^ fortassc requiria. 
nescio, Ecd fieri sentio tt cxcrucior.* 

The intensity of an alien intelligentsia's hatred of the Western 
middle class gave the measure of its foreboding of ita inability to 
emiiJate W^tern middJc-cIass achievement. The classic instance^ 
up to datCp in which this embittering prescience had been justified, 
was the Russian intelligentsia's catastrophic failure, after the first 
of the two Russian revolutions in a.d, 1917, to carry out its fantastic 
mandate to transform the wreck of the Petrine Czardom into 
a parliamentary constitutional state in the nineteenth-century 
Western s^de* The Kerensky r^ime i^-as a fiasco because it 
saddled with the task of making bricks without straw: of making 
a parliamentary government without having a solid, competent^ 
prosperous, and experienced middle class to draw on. By contrast, 
Lenin succeeded because he set himself to create something w'hich 
would meet the situation. His All-Union Communist Party was 
not, indeed, a thing entirely without precedent In I rank Muslim 
history it had been anticipated in the slave-household of the 
Ottoman Padishah^ in the Qyzjibash fraternity of devotees of the 
Safaw'ia^ and in the Sikh Ki^si that had been called into being 
by a decision to fight the Mughal ascendancy with its own weapons. 
In these Islamic and Hindu fraternities the ethos of the Russian 
Communist Par^ is already unmistakably discernible. Leninas 
clairn to- originality rests on his having reinvented this formidable 
political instrument for himself and on his prioritj'' in applying it 
to the specif purpose of enabling a non-Westem society to hold 
Its own against the Modem Wkst by mastering the latest devices 

* f hate you and I Wc you: perhaps you Msk why [ da not know, but thaE h 
how I fee]^ and 11 tdrtyres isv^ 
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of ’Western technology while at the same time eschewing the 
Wests ctirrent orthodojt ideoJe^. 

^ The success of Lenin s single-party type of dictatorial regime 
K proved by the number of its imitators. Passing over those 
iitiitatora who professed and called themselves Communists, we 
need only point to the regime established by Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk «« the masterful regeneration of Turkey; to the Fascist 
1^? ^ in Italy; and to the National Socialist r^mc 

0 Hitler 111 Germany. Of these three non-Commuitist sinele-partv 
^gimtt, the new order in Turkey has been unique in having 
“ transforming Itself into a two-party regime, on Liberal 
of rSSsttophe ^ ^ peaceful transition instead of paying the price 

(fi) E.HCOUNTERS WITH MEDIEVAL WESTERN CHRISTEN DOM 
(i) The Fioto and Ehb o/ the Crtaades 
'I he term ‘C^adcs’ is commonly confined to those Western 

instigation and with Papal 
k win to support, or to win again, a Christian 

hngdom at Jeru^em. We here use the term in a much wider 
se^ to cover d die warfare of Western Christendom on its 
frontiers in he Medieval chapter of its history, against Islam in 
Sp^n as well as in Syna, against the rival Christendom of the 

n'’ barbarians on the nordi- 

^tem fronuer. All this w-arfare may well be called Crusading, 
for Ac warnoiaconsciously. and notentirdy hypocritically, though 
of themselves as emending or defending the frontiers of a Christfn- 
iL of Chaucer would approve the extended 

tifth^ pen-portraits presented in hb Prolog 

K ? "^bo might well in his 

^but it never occurs to his 

wSLLS: W between local 

f he IS portrayed as having fought all round 

'Gernade’ (Granada) 

Saf ^nd 5.1 rh “ "" ‘I Lithua- 

hl rl« 1 1 ? “II bim a Crusader. 

j '"^bo had been engaged in 

distinctively Chnstian warfare. Our concern at presenf before 

d^ln"the the unpact of an aggressive Western Christen- 

th?l5;? 1 civilmtions concerned, is to give some idea of 
the general course of the« medieval wars of expansion. 

The m^cwl outbreak of the Western society in the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era was as surprisingly abrupt as h 5 
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modem outbreak at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turieSp and tht eventual collapse of the medieval Western adventure 
came as swiftly as its initial success. An intelligent observer from, 
say, Chinap who had made his way to the other end of the Old 
World in the middle years of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
Era, w'ould have been as unlikely to foresee that the W^tern 
intruders were on the verge of being expelled from D^-a]-Islam 
and ‘Romania^ (the Orthodox Christian domain of the East Roman 
Empire) as he would have been—had he arrived on the scene 
three hundred years earlier—to foresee that these same two worlds 
were on the verge of being attacked and overrun by the hitherto 
apparently backward and uncultivated natives of the western 
extremity of the cultivated visitor's Oikoumeni^ As soon as he had 
learnt to distinguish the two Hellenistic Christian societies from 
each other and from a Syriac society in process of conversion to 
the all but Christian heresy^ of Islam, he would probably have 
come to the conclusion that, of these three competitors for the 
Control of the Mediterranean Basin and its hinterlands^ Orthodox 
Christendom had the best prospects and Western Christendom 
the worst. 

On the divers tests of comparative standing in wealth, education, 
administrative efficiency, and success in war. Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom would assuredly have come out at the top of our mid-tenth- 
cejitury obse^r's list and Western Christendom at the bottom. 
Western Christendom was then an agrarian society in which urban 
life was exotic and coin a rare currency* whereas in contemporary 
Orthodox Christendom there was a monej' economy based on a 
prosperous commerce and industry . In ^Vestc^n Christendom only 
the clergy was literate, whereas in Orthodox Christendom there 
was a highly educated lay governing class. Western Christendom 
had relapsed into anarchy after the failure of Charlemagne's 
abordve new Roman Empire there, whereas the new Roman 
Empire created by I,eo Syrus in the same eighth century in 
Eastern Orthodox Christendom was still flourishing and was 
beginning to reconquer the lands that the original Roman Empire 
had lost In the sov^enth century to the Primitive Mushm Arab 
conquerors. 

After the tide of Muslim conquest had begun to recede on land. 
It had continued for a time to advance at sea; and both the Christ¬ 
endoms had been roughly ban died in the ninth cen tury by Maghr ibl^ 

^ The Maghrib, mmtinfi, in Arabic, 'the Weit'p is the IsJaniic name for the 
thoojldcr of .Africa—consivTinf^ cf the latter-<jfly Tunt&ta, 

■nd Mort^o, This 'Africa Elinor' is ’^-yiualiy an island; for the Sahara £M»ert 
insi^iea it from Tropical Africa ('Africa Proper') more effectively than the 
i>tcdiccrnneaii Sea mtalatcs ic from Ekuope, 
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Muslim buccaneers. Orthodox Christendom had, howo'cr, re¬ 
sponded to their challenge by reconquering Crete from them, 
whereas no similar response is recorded from Western Christendom. 
On the contrary^ the Muslim raiders were then still pushing inland 
from the Riviera and infesting the Alpine passes. 

A more penetrating vision than we can demand of our hypo- 
th^ical Chinese observer might, no doubt, have discerned some 
underlying realities. It might have discerned deadly weaknesses 
^neath imposing surface of Orthodox Christendom. It might 
ve that Westcni Chfistendoint which had m^de such a 

poor showing in the Mediterranean, had put up a valiant fights 
m other quarters, against its Scandinavian and Magyar barbarian 
aidants. Even against the MuslimSj the Western Christian fron¬ 
tier had already begun its long slow advance in the Iberian Penin- 
sula. Tenth'Cen^ry Western Christendom, unlike cither of its 
rivals, was a civilization in the growth stage. Its spiritual citadel 
monasticism, and the tenth^entiny Cluniac rejuvenation of 
the Benedictine way of monastic life was the archetype of all subse¬ 
quent Western social reforms, religious and seculat+ 

Yet these signs of vitality in a tenth-century Western Christen- 
hardly adequate to account for the amazing outburst 
of Western energy in the eleventh century, an outburst In which 
an outbreak of aggr^ion againat two neighbouring societies was 
one of the less creative and less admirable episodes. The Western 
Christians followed up their feat of converting the Scandinavian 
colonists of Normandy and the Danelaw by bringing within their 
told the Scandinavian war-bands in their native lairs, as well aa 
the barbarians of Hungary and Poland. The Cluimc reform of 
monastic life led to the Hildebrandine reform of the whole ecclesias¬ 
tical sy^em under Papal leadership. An acceleration of the advance 
m the I^nan Peninsula was paralleled by a conquest of the East 
Koman Empire s dominions in Southern Italy and of the Muslims 
rnastery of Sicily, and by a threatening—though as it turned out, 
^OT^ve— -thrust across the Adriatic tt^r^ards the East Roman 
Empire Bhcart. A climax came with the First Crusade (a.D. 1OO5- 
9 ). which established, at the expense of Islam, a chain of Western 
ristiaji pnncipalides in Syria from Antioch and Edessa (bevond 

f *^*T*’*®*5^V® Jerusalem and Azla (at the head of the Gulf 
of Aqaba, which opens into the Red Sea) 

The eventual collapse of this Medieval Western Christian ascen- 
dancy in the Mediterranean Basin would have been no less Sur¬ 
prising to our Far Extern uWcf if he could have resurveycd 
the scene i jo years after the First Crusade. By then the Western 
aggressors had lost practically all their exposed outposts in Syria. 
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In the Iberian Peninsula, on the other handt the Muslim domain 
had been reduced to a mere enclave round Granada, and the 
W'cstcmers had consoled themselves for their losse$ in Syria by 
assaulting and conquering the European dominions of the East 
Roman Enipire, A Frankish prince was usurping the place and 
name of Roman Emperor in Constantinople, t'ar ai^'ay to the cast 
a great Mongolian Empire had arisen, and Western Christian 
visionaries had conceived a dream of taking Islam in the rear by 
converting the rulers of this new World Power to the Western 
form of the Christian religion. Papal missionaries had made the 
long joumc}' to Qaraqorum. Marco^ Polo w'ould soon be on his 
way to the court of' Kubla Khan\ 

Nothing came of it; and, very soon after the date that we have 
assigned to our imaginary Chinese obsci^^erp the ramshackle edifice 
of the ^Latin Empire' at Constantinople collapsed (a.d. iz6z}. The 
Greek Orthodox Christian Empire was restored, though the future 
here was to belong not to the Greeks but to the Ottoman Turks. 
Western Chrbtendom now diverted its aggressive energies to its 
north-fiastem frontier. The Teutonic Knights decamped from Syria 
and sought their fortunes on the Vistula at the expense of the 
pagan Prussians, Letts* and Ests. Only in the Iberian Peninsula, 
Southern Italy* and Sicily had the advance made at the beginning 
of the medieval period been increased and maintained right dowTi 
to the end of it. The attempt of a Medieval Western Christendom 
to extend its frontiers southwards and eastwards to include all the 
lands that had once belonged to its Hellenic parent had failed. 
If one consider the material resources of Medieval Western 
Christendom in wreakh and population and intelligence^ any other 
result was hardly to be expected. 

(ii) The Medieval and the Syriac World 

When the Medieval Western Christians launched their assault 
on the Syriac world in the eleventh century of the Christian Era, 
they found its inhabitants divided in their communal allegiance 
bettveen Islam and a variety of Christian heresies—Monophysitismt 
Nestorianism, and others—which represented pre-Islamie attempts 
of Syriac souls to de^Helleniae Christianity« In the first period 
after the Arab conquest* Islam had been the distinctive religion of 
these victorious barbarians, much as Artanism had been the religion 
of most of the Tcutoruc conquerors of various provinces of the 
Roman Empire. Throughout the period between the Muslim con¬ 
quest in the eighth century and the First Crusade at the end of 
the eleventh there was^ for a variety of reasons* a steady drift to- 
w^ards Islam among these subject pcopleSp but it was by no means 
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complete at the end of that period. The effect of the Cruaades 
was to convert this drift into a landslide. The new-born Islamic 
societies, Arabic and Iranic, arose out of the ruins of the dead 
Synac world. 

, that Muslims and Christians ranked oSictally as 

unbeUevers m each other’s eyes, and that the champions of these 
0 anabcally exclusive-minded Judaic religions were chronically 
at we may marvd at the degree of mutual respect which their 
ng g men came to feel for one another, and at the amount and 
importance of the cultural nourishment which Medieval Wesiem 
Christendom imbibed through a Syriac channel in which the spWt 
an technique of an Arabic poetiy were conveyed to them in 
!« lan^age by Provencal troubadours, and the ideas of 

phiJosophy in the Arabic language through Muslim 

tJii sword the sympathy between the warriors io 

affinittr discovery of an unexpected 

and l^ttlefields of Andalusia the Andalusian Miislims 

a dn 4 »r Christian barbarians sometimes fdt 

witKthp?,- ^ mother than the Iberian Christians felt 

MiMllma beyond the FTrenees, or the Iberian 

f"-" North Africa. On the 
j , j Turkish barbarians who had become con- 

r'allnVisi' * overrunning the dominions of the 

ChrKtian kni^r”^ unsympathetic adve rsaris for the contemporary 
their hn K * ^ '’fho, m degree of civilization, were not far above 
a-Kestors Who had become Christians in the act of 
Empue. Indeed the Normans, who were 

Svrla^d^^l Cniaaders’ temporary conquests in 

’..riir' ^ lasting conquests in Sicily and Anda- 

» many rtansmitting 

world ww ^ of a moribund Syriac 

m “ M,di™l W«.™ ChmttJoni. 

oiri Jtv md mtelletoid 

P 1 captivated the Wetem Christian 

f Toledo in virtue of its contrast to their 

cvm traditional fanaticism, i^^is native to an earlv Isl^-but the 
cultmal treasury which, in this propitious environme^ WestSn 
^ds consented to receive from Mi^Iim and J^rSdTduriS 
Ae next two centuries were of Hellenic ^ U7i S^al S 
ye Syriac society was not the creator but was merely he SSer 
of authentic and apocryphal works of Aristotle which wSm madl 
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accc^ible to twelfth-century Western schoolmen by being trans¬ 
lated into Latin out of Arabic. 

In mathematical astronomyt and medicine the Syriac-speaking 
Nestorian Christian pupils of the Hellenes and the Arabic-speaking 
Muslim pupils of the Nestorians had not only preserved and 
mastered the achievements of their Hdlenic predecessors but had 
also taken lessons in an Indie school and had gone on to achieve 
original work of their owti. In these fields a Medieval Western 
Christendom took over from contemporary Muslim men of science 
the results of Muslim research, together with the so-called * Arabic' 
system of mathematical notation which the Muslims had acquired 
from India- and, when we raise our eyes from the Intellectual to 
the poetic plane^ we shaU see that the treasure that was acquired 
from the Andalusian Muslim representatives of a dying Syriac 
culture was a native Arab achievement which was to inspire all the 
subsequent achievements of a Western school of poetry down to 
the end of the Western civilization's Modern Age—if it was true 
that the ideas and ideals, as well as the versification and rhyming^ 
of this Western schoors Provencal troubadour pioneers could be 
traced back to an Andalusian Muslim source. 

The Modern West had gone far beyond Its Mustiin heritage In 
the field of science, yet the impact of Uie Syriac civUbation on the 
youthfully impressionable imagination of a Medieval W^estem 
Christendom was still being visually proclaimed in the realm of 
architecture by * Gothic' buildings which—in confutation of the 
absurd nickname w'hich had been conferred upon them by 
eighteenth-century antiquaries—bore on their face a patent certi¬ 
ficate of derivation from models still extant in the ruins of Armenian 
churches and Saljuq caravanserais. In the twentieth century the 
cities of Western Europe were still dominated by ^Gothic* cathedrals 
which had superseded their Romanesque predecessors as the result 
of a medieval Western architectural revolution precipitated by the 
architectural impact of the Syriac world 

(Lii) The Medieval and Greek Orthodox Christendom 

These two Christendoms found it more diiiicult to come to 
terms with one another than with their Muslim neighbours. The 
discord was a consequence of the historical fact that the Hellenic 
civilization had given birth to two daughter societies; for, on the 
morrow of their simultaneous emergencep tow'ards the close of the 
seventh century of the Christian Era^ some five hundred years 
before the final breach between them in the tragic years A.u. i i8a- 
1204,* these two aodetJes had already become alienated by a 

^ The three acjixiigaij acts th^t mode the bietch iirepinble were the meuacre 
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divcr^it)^ of Sthoa and a conflict of interests. The conflict of Interests 
came to a head in a struggle for predominance in South-Eastern 
Europe and Southern Itily, a struggle embittered by their rival 
claims to be the sole legitimate heir of a Christian universal churchi 
a Roman Empire, and an HeUenic civilization. 

The politicaJ conflict was apt to be masked under the forrn of 
ecclesiastical controversies. For example, when in the eighth cen¬ 
tury the Roman See took sides, in a quarrel in Eastern Orthodox 
Christendom over image worship, against the iconoclastic policy 
of the East Roman Imperial Govemmentp it was declaringp on 
behah of the people of the remaining fragments of the East Roman 
Empire in Central Italy, a political decision to look beyond the 
Alps, to the gi^dfather and subsequently to the father of Charle- 
magnCf for unitary assistance against the Lombards w^hJeh it had 
failed to obtain from Constantinople. WheHj midw'ay through the 
eleventh century^ rival movements for liturgical uniformity issuing 
from Rome and Constantinople came into collision, the conflict 
which led to the schism of A.D. 1054 was at the same time a political 
contest for the allegiance of ecclesiasdeal subjects of the Papacy 
in Southern Italy who were political subjects of the East Roman 
Empire. On neither occasion, however, was the breach between 
the two societies made absolute. 

At the time of the First Crusade, forty years after the latter of 
these two ccelcsiastico-polltical conflicts^ the reigning East Roman 
Emperor Alexius I Comnenus, on whom the passage of the 
Crusaders through his dominions inflicted extreme political anxiety 
and personal discomfort, is credited by his daughter the historiaif 
Anna Comnena with a scrupulous rduclance to authorize his 
troops to shed their fellow Christians" blood. One of the motives 
attributed by Anna to Alexius for his policy of sending East Roman 
forces to convoy the Crusaders acro^ Anatolia Is a concern to save 
them from being cut to pieces by the Turks. This wrj'-faced for¬ 
bearance towards the Crusaders practised by Alexius (rdgned 
A.D. 1081-1118) was to be transformed in the attitude of his grand¬ 
son, the Emperor Manuel I (reigned a.d. 1145-80), into a positive 
passion for Frankish comrades and customsj and there were pre¬ 
lates on both sides, as well as secular statesmen on the East Roman 
side, who were concerned to avert a breach between the two 
Christendoms. 

Why was it, then, that a breach between the two Christendoms 

of Frvnkiih nHidcnts m the EabI Romnn Empire in A.n, ii8z the tack of 
Saloniu by nn ^'engEnfr Komiari exped kltonory fbra in A.d. 1185 ‘ ^nd the tick 
of CfirstantinDpk by b FraiKM-VEiicliad cspEdiMnafy force in a'u uoj Ctho 
Fourth CruABdc'). ' ^ ^ 
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ci^e to pass, after all, in the years A,D. 1 liz-tzo^, and thereafter 
widened until* in the fifteenth centujy* the Eastern Orthodox 
Chnstians opted for political submission to the Turk in preference 
to accepting the Western Christian Pope's ecclesiastical supremacy ? 
No doubt on that occasion the Roman terms were severe^ but the 
ultimate cause of the catastrophe is perhaps to be found in a pro¬ 
gressive divergence betiA'cen tht tw'o cultures which had begun to 
show itself seven hundred or even a thousand years earlier. An 
aggravating circurnstance was the sudden, unexpected, and sen¬ 
sational reversal I in the elo'enth century, of the two Christian 
societies* relative strengths and prospects, to which we have caUed 
attention in the previous section of this chapter* 

One of the consequences of this political and economic reversal 
of fortunes was that* thenceforth* either party' presented an in¬ 
sufferable app^ance in the other's eyes. In the sight of the Eastern 
Orthodox Christians the Franks were cy'tucally exploiting 

a brute force which a freak of fortune had conferred upon them; 
m the sight of the Franks the Byzantines were mandarine whose 
overweening pretensions were neither justified by merit nor backed 
by force. To the Greeks the Latins were barbarians; to the Latins 
the Greeks were on the way to becoming "Levantines\ 

Out of the copious Gre^ and Latin literature illustrating the 
Franks and Byzantines" mutual dislike we must be content to cite 
a few illuminating passages from one representative spokesman on, 
either side. As evidence of the Frants^ prejudice against the Byzan¬ 
tines we may quote a report by the Lombard Bishop Liutprand of 
Cremona on a mission to the East Roman Imperial Court which 
he carried out on behalf of the West Roman Emperor Otto II in 
A.D. 568—9+ As evidence of Byzantine prejudice against the Franks 
WE may quote the Greek princess-historian Anna Comnena, who 
became disagreeably well acquainted with the Franks both before 
And during the First Crusade, 

Bishop Liutprand’s official anxieties in the difficult diplomatic 
misstOTi entnisted to him were aggravated by his personal disgust 
with all the incidental details of daily life in the Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom of his day* The pabce assign^ to him was always either too 
not or too cold, and in these o^ous apartments he and his suite 
were kept isolated by security police. He was swindled by the 
^adesmen. The wine was undrinkable and the food uneatable. 
The poverty-stricken Greek bishops were uniformly inhospitable. 
The beds were as hard as stone and had neither mattress nor pillow. 
On his departure he took a schoolboy's revenge on his hosts by 
^rawling on the walls and table of his palace a screed of abusive 
Latin hexameters in which he recorded his joy at seeing the last of 
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that once opulent and flourishing but now famine-strickeiip per¬ 
jured, lyingj deceitful^ rapaciotis^ covetouaj miserly, empty-headed 
city\ 

Liutprand"$ converaatioris with the Emperor Nildphdroa and 
hia ministera were enlivened on both stdee by vituperative sallies. 
His most telling shot was that ‘it was the Greeks who bred heresies 
and the W estemera who killed them’* True enough, no doubt; for 

and had been for centuries applying 
their brains to the itunutiae of theology with disastrous results* 
whereas the Latins were men of law W'ith no patience for that sort 
of iionsen$e. At a state banquet on the 7th June, 96S, the in¬ 
flammatory word ^Romans\ which was claimed by both Empires, 
lundled into flame the perpetually smouldering resentment between 
the representatives of the two Christendoms. 


Nlltiphdroa refused to give me a chance of replying lo him, and added 
insultingly; You are not Romans; you arc Lombards!** He wanted to 
M on, an^ mouoned to me to be silcot, but I lost my temper and took 
the floor. It ^ a noioncua historical fact/^ I declared^ “that Romulus, 
after whom the Romans are called, was a fratricide and a son of a 
whor^horn, I mean, out 0/ lawful wedlock-and that he set up an 
Al^tia for defaulting debtors, fugitive slaves, murderer^, and pe™- 
ors o ot er capitd offences. He harboured these criminals, colle^rted 
a crowd of them, and called them Romans, This is the fine aristocracy 
mm which yonr emperors, or teofr^Kpdrept^ as you call them, are 
descended. But we^and by ‘us* I mean us Lombards, Saxons, 
Frenchmen, I^nainers, Bavananj, Swabians, Buigundians—wc despise 
^e Romans so utterly that, when we lose our tempers with our enemies, 
die one word Rom^l is all that we have to utter, because, in our 
parlance, this smgle bad name embraces the whole gamiit of meanness, 
cowardice, avarice, decadence, uotnithfulness, and all the other vices.” '* 

In provoUng Liatpnind to lo« his temper the Emperor had 
stong his Latm gu«t into proclaiming his sense of solidarity with 
hjs Tcutomc-speaking fellow Westerners in a common antipathy 
against all Romims , In a later and more genial conver^tion 
Nikiphdros used the word ‘Fmnks' to include both Latins and 
Teutons, and this u^ge had been justified by Liutprand^s revealing 
outburst. Though Liutpnmd was a Latin of the Latins in hb 
intellectual pi tore^well versed, as he w^, in the Latin version 
of the class.^ Hellenic htetatur^a conimon Hellenic cultural 
background had no^ bred m his heart any feeling of affinitv^ with 
the contemporary Greek heirs of the same culture. Between this 
tenth-century Italian and these tenth-century Greeks a great gulf 


' LiMtp^anJi Rfhlio * Lfgali^u CimiL2i,li„opo!itand, ^ la, 
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wip already fixed, whereas there was no gulf of the kind betw^een 
Liutprand and his Saxon employers. 

All that we have cited throws^ admittedly, quite as much light 
on the personalit}' of Liutprand as on anything more important 
and his coarse caricature of the Emperor's personal appearance^ if 
we were to quote it, would throw still more. The Lombard bishop 
was a man of coarse fibre, and, if the Byzantine pearls cast before 
him were only imitation pearls, in establishing the fact he simul¬ 
taneously stamps himself as an unmisukably genuine swine. The 
measure of the Byzantine society's superiority over the contem¬ 
porary Franks is given by the contrast between Liutp rand's Relatio 
and Anna Comnena^s objective and discriminating portrait of the 
Norman adventurer Bohemundp a blond beast w'hose pugnacitj^p 
treacherVi and ambition had given her imperial father much more 
trouble than the Emperor NLkiphdros had ever given to Liutpr^d 
and his Saxon imperial emploj^ers, A minute description of the 
physique of this magnificent specimen of Nordic Man—'whose 
build reproduced the proportions of the canon of Polycleitus^^js 
prefaced by Anna with a generous encomium: 

'The like of him was not to be seen in all Romania. There was not a 
barbarian or a Hellene who could measure up to hini. He was not only a 
marvel to behold; he was a legendary figure whose mere description 
took your breath aw^ay*^ 

The sting of this outburst of feminine eloquence was located in 
its tail, 

'Nature had given him an outlet through his heroic nostrils for the 
mighty spirit boding up from hts heart—for it must be confessed that 
there was something attractive about the man^s oountenance, though 
the effect of this was marred by the intimidating impression which the 
whole ensemble conspired to convey. The mercilessness of a beast of 
prey was writ large over the whole man . - , ; it w'as betrayed by some¬ 
thing about his look « ^« and also by his laugh, which smote on other 
people's ears like a lioo^s roar. His spiritual and physical Cdmplcrion 
was Such that ferocrity and lust were always rampant in him, and both 
these passions were perpetually seeking vent in war.^ 

Thb fascinating delineation of one of the arch-Franks of Annans 
day b almost equalled in vividness by a panorama of Frankdom 
in the mass which she introduces as an overture to her account of 
the descent of the First Cnisade upon Orthodox Christendom. 

'Intelligence of the approach of Lnnumcrabk Frankish armies gave the 
Emperor Alexius considerable aimct)^ He was only too familiar with the 
Franks' unoontroUable impetuosity, fieklenessafmind,and suggestibility, 
and with the other inveterate characteristics, primary and secondary. 
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of th-ft Western Barbaiiin^ He wai Likewise faniitinr with the 

iiibi^tiible mvetoiiSLuess tliiit hss made these barbarians a by^word for the 
light-heaitcdnesa with which they take any excuse for tearing up treaties^ 
^his waa the Franks' standing reputacionp and it was completely con- 
firmed by their acts. +»* The event proved to be even more portentous 
and more fearfiiL than the anticipations^ It turned out that the entire 
West, induding the tribes of the barbarians Uving between the 
co^ of the Adriatic and the Straits of Gibraltaji had started a mass 
migration and was on the march, bag and baggage* for Asia through the 
intervening parts of Europe/ 

The most sorely trying of the afflictions which the Emperor 
Alexius sufTered from the passage of the First Crusade was the 
unlimited call which these unwelcome and obtusely inconsiderate 
visitors made upon the precious time of a hard^worked adminis¬ 
trator. 

*Fmm crack of dawn, or at least from sunrise, Alexius made it hia 
practice to stt on the imperial throne and to let it be known that cveiy 
Western Barbarian who desired an audience with him could have nn- 
restricted access to his presence eveiy day in the week. His motives w'cre 
the immediate one of wishing to gi%'e tiicm the opportunity of presenting 
their reejuests and the ulterior Ofie of using the divers opportunities that 
«nve^tion ^th them would offer to him for influcncine them in the 
direction of his own policy. These Western Barbarian banons have some 
awkward national characteristics—an impudence, m impetuosity, a 
oovetousne^a, a lack of aelf-controJ in indulging any lust that seizes them, 
and, !^t but not least, a gamiloi^nesa—for which they hold the World s 
recoid; and they showed a typical lack of discipline in their abuse of 
the Emperor s accessibility. 

*^ch Wn brought with him Into the imperial presence as many 
letters as he fancied, and one followed at another’s heeJs. and a third 
at the second s htels, in a oontmuous queue. Worse still, w hen they held 
the floor they did not set themselves any Umclimit for their talk, such 
as ^e Atuc orators used to have to observe. Each Tom, Dick, and Harry 
ttmfc just as much time as he chose for hia talk with the Emperor. Being 
what mey were with their inordmately wagging tongues and then- 
entire lack of respect for the Emperor, lack of sense of rime and lack of 
sensitivity to the indigiation of the officials in attcfidance-they none 
of them fought of leaving ^y time over for those behind them in the 
quMft; they just teut on talking aad making demands interminably. 

The Vfllubibty and merocnanness and banality of the Western 
arbsrians talk are, of course, notorious to all students of national 
characteH; but first-h^d ffitpcricnca has given a more thorouEh educa- 
ti<m in the Wstem Barbaoima' character to those who havl had the 
misfortune to be present on these occasions. When dusk descended on 
proceeding, the unfortu^te Emperor—who had laboured through 
the hve-long day without a chance of breaking his fast-would rise from 
his throne and make a motion m the direction of hia private apartments; 
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btit even this broad hint did not svaU to cjttricate him from being 
pestered by the Barbarians. They would go on jociceying for priority 
wiih one another—and this game was played not only by tho^ who were 
still left Ln the queue, those who had already had their audience during 
the day would now keep on coming back and bringing up one preterit 
after another for sneaking to the Emperor again, while the poor man was 
being kept on hia feel: and was having to put up with this babel of chatter 
from the swaxm of Barbarians thronging round him. The affability with 
which this one devoted victim kept on responding to the interpelbtions 
of the multitude was a sight to see, and the unseasonable chatter had no 
end to it; for, w'hencvcr one of the chamberklns tried to shut the Bar¬ 
barians up, he would find himself shut up, instead, by the Emperor, who 
was aware of the Franks/ proneness to lose their tempers and was aiVaid 
of some trifling pruvocation producing an explosion that might infikt 
the gravest injury on the Roman Empiiep' 

A mutual antipathy of this intensity might liave been expected 
to rule out any possibility of mutual cultural influences; yet the 
Crusades bore fmit in Franco-Byzantine, as w'cll as in Franco- 
Muslimt interchanges of cultural goods. 

After acquiring from the Muslims a philosophic; and scientific 
abstract from the corpus of Hellenic literature translated into 
Arabic, the Medieval Western Christians tardily completed their 
Hellenic library by acquiring in their origin^ tongue all the 
"classics’ that had been preserved. The cultural debt of the East 
to the West w^as of a more unexpected order. The thirteenth- 
century Frankish conquerors of Constantinople and the Morea 
rendered to their Greek victims the same unintentional but signal 
litcra^ sendee that the contempomry Mongol conquerors of China 
likewise inadvertently performed for the Chinese. In China the 
temporary dethronement of the Confucian littcrati gave a belated 
opportunity for a submerged popular literature in die living ver¬ 
nacular language to rise to the surface of Chinese social life, where 
it had never been allowed to make this shocking display of its 
vitality under the culturally repressive rule of Confucian-minded 
servants who were the incurably devoted slaves of the ancient 
Sinic classics^ In a barbarian-ridden Orthodox Christendom the 
same cause produced the same effect on a minor scale, in the flower¬ 
ing of a popular lyric and epic poetr>'. The Moreot Frankish author 
of Th£ Chfonicle of ihs :\Ior£n expressed himself in a native Greek 
accentud verse, entirely free from classical shackles^ and fore¬ 
shadowing the Greek verse of the early nineteenth century, 

The iTiGst momentous of all the gifts exchanged betwceii a 
Medieval Western Christendom and a contemporary Eastern 
Orthodox Christendom w^as the political in&titution of the absolute 
authoritarian state as embodied in the East Roman Empire and 
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coniTnuriicated to the VVest as a going concern in the Western 
successor-state which deventh-ccntury Norman swords had carved 
out of the East Roman Empire^s former domain in Apulia and 
Sicily p This became a cynosure of all Western eyes—whether they 
beheld it with admiration or with aversion—when it was embodied 
in the person of Frederick II Hohenstaufcn; for this Stupor Mundi, 
besides inheriting through a Norman mother the l^gdom of 
Sicily, was also West Roman Emperor and withal a man of genius^ 
The later fortunes of this Leviathan Absolutism down to its 
"totalitariafi" manifestations in the twentieth century of the Chris¬ 
tian Era have been traced already on an earlier page of this Study. 

(<?) EJSCOUNTERS BETWEEN CIVILIZATIONS OF THE 
FIRST TWO GENERATIONS 

(i) Eu^omters mth the Post-Alexandrine Hellenic Civilization 

In a posuAlezandrine Hellenic view of Hellenic history the 
generation of Alexander marked a break with the past and the 
beginning of a new era as sharply as, in a Modem Western >tcw of 
Modem Westem history', the transition to a 'modem* from a 
'medieval’' age w-as marked by a conjuncture of striking new depar¬ 
tures at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the 
Christian Era. In both these new chapters of history the most 
obvious ground for a depreciation of the past by Comparison with 
the present was the consciousness of a sudden increase in power, 
including both power over other human beings, manifested by 
military conquests, and power over physical nature, manifested in 
geographical explorations and scientific discoveries. The Mace¬ 
donian feat of overthrowing the Achaemcnidae was as exhilarating 
as the Spanish feat of overthroi^ing the Incas, But that was not 
alL If either a Hellene of the third century B.Ch or a Westerner of 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era had been asked to 
describe the sensations by which his consciousness of a new era 
was sustained^ he would probably have given less weight to his 
sense of an enhancement of his societj'’'s material power than to his 
sense of an expansion of its mental horizon. In the sensation pro^ 
duced by the discovery of a hitherto fabulous India, to which the 
Macedonians made their way by opening up a continent and the 
Portuguese by mastering the Ocean, the sense of power was quali¬ 
fied and enhanced, on both occasions, by a sense of wonder at the 
revelation of a man ellous alien world. In the sensation produced 
in the Hellenic wT>rld by the scientific discoveries of Aristotle and 
his successors, and in the Western world by the Vrenaissance' of 
the Hellenic culture, the sense of power arising from new know- 
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ledge likewise qualified by a sense of impotence in face of the 
reminder of Man's relative ignorance which eveiy addition to 
Man's understanding of the Universe b apt to bring with it. 

The parallel between the two epochs can be carried farther. 
We know that the impact of the Modern West has been world¬ 
wide and we might unthinldrigly assume that in thb respect the 
posN^yexandrine Hellenic civilization cuts a comparatively poor 
figure. But it is not so. The post-Alexandrine Hellenic civilisation 
was ultimately encountered by the SyriaCi the Hittitc* the Egyptiac, 
the Babylcnk, the Indie, and the Sinic societies; in fact, by every 
single society in process of civilization that wag contemporaneously 
extant in the Old World. 

But now we have to take note of an important point of difference^ 
In studying the Impact of the Modem West on its contemporaries, 
we have found occasion to dlgtinguish between an Early Modern 
AgCj in which the West was radiating its entire culture, including 
its religion^ and a Late Modern Age in which the West was radiat¬ 
ing a secular extract of its culture, from which the religious element 
had been eliminatecL There b no corresponding division of chap^ 
ters in the post-Alexandrine history of the radiation of HeUenbm; 
for, by comparison with the West, Hdlenbm wa:& intellectually 
precocious. Hellenism had started with a poor endowment In the 
sphere of religion, and had emerged from its religious chry'^is a 
full century before the opening of the Alexandrine Age* 

In this Hellenic crisis of spiritual emancipation a disgust at the 
light-heancd immorality of the barbarian pantheon of Olympus, 
and a revulsion from the spiritually deeper, but also darker* 
stratum of religious life that was tapped by the "chthonic' cults of 
blood and soil* were quickly overborne by an unsatisfied hunger 
for spiritual food. When the triumphal progress of their military 
pd intellectual conquests brought the post-Alexandrine Hellenes 
into contact with full-blooded non-Hellenic religions, the emotion 
that this experience evoked in Hellenic hearts had more in it of a 
wbtfuJ envy for the privil<^cd possessors of a pearl of great price 
than of contempt for the dupes of a fraudulent priestcraft. The 
Hellenic world became uncomfortably aware of the fact that it was 
suffering from a religious vactium. This receptive attitude of the 
post-Alexandrine Hellenic conquerors towards the religions of 
societies w'hich Hellenism had taken captive on the intelJectuaJ as 
well as the miEtary plane w-as one cause of the momentous religious 
consequences of an aggressive Hellenic impact on six other 
pieties. We must take Ae measure of a post-Alexandrine Hellen¬ 
ism's flow and ebb if we are to sec its religious consequences in 
their historical setting. 
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The first objective of the Maccdoi^iari and Roman military 
aggre^ors was the economic exploitation of their ^ictlma ^ yet their 
profession of the nobler aim of propagating Hellenic culture was 
not insincere^ as was. proved by the extent of its translation from 
wor^ mto deeds. The Hellenic conquerors* master instrurnent for 
the mlfument of their promise to impart the spiritual wealth of the 
Hellenic culture was the founding on non-Hellenic ground of citj'- 
states out of which a nucleus of Hellenic citizen-colonists was to 
radiate the light of Hellenism. This policy was inaugurated on the 
grand scale by Alexander himself and was pursued thereafter, for 
some four and a half centurieSj by his Macedonian and Roman 
succei^ra down to the Emperor Hadrian. 

1 his more or l^ benevolent propagation of Hellenic culture by 
Hellcmc conquerors ia not, however^ so remarkable as its spon¬ 
taneous imitadon by non-HelJenesH with the consequence that 
post-Alexandrine Hellenic culture made peaceful conquests of 
ground nwer occupied by Hellenic armica* or, if occupied^ rapidly 
relinquished by them In the ebbing of the Alexandrine tide which 
folWed Alexander's death. The cultivation of Hellenic art in 
^eXus^n succe^r-state of a Bactrian Greek Empire astride the 
Hindu Kush in the last century a.c. and the first centurv of the 
ristmn Eras and the cultivation of Hellenic science and philo- 
^phy m the Samian and 'Abbasid successor-states of a Scleucid 
Greek Emp^ts had to wait for its harvest until the experience of 
Hellenic military conqu^t had not only come but had gone. 
Similarly the Synac world did not begin to show a spontaneom 
intent in Greek Kience and philosophy till it had begtin to shake 
itMlf loo^ from Heliemc domination by providing itself mth a 

‘ r - r ^Nestori^n and Mono- 

nf ^ medium of its own in the shape 

of the Synac language. 

eiJturc into regions never 
sodden by Hellenic conquerors teaches the same lesson as Hellen¬ 
ism a pos^umoua artistic and intellectoal triumphs after the ebb 

^ ^ betV' KQ contempomry- dviJiza- 

tions. That hgh w^ viable to students of history in the generation 
of the writer of this Study because they happened to know the 
whole stoiy—m conti^t to the state of their knowledge of current 
encounters with the Modem West, in which a flood of detailed 
inflation out of all proportion to the meagre surviving records 
of Hellenic history, was ab^ptly cut short, in the middle of the 
story, by the iron curtain of Man's ignorance of the future 
Whether the impotence of force in the cultural commerce be- 
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twctii contemporaries was one day to be illti&trated m Modem 
Western history', as it had already been rc^-e^kd in post-AIexandrine 
■Hellenic history^ a question still unanswered in a.d. 1952; and 
this enigmatic mark of interrogation served to remind the student 
that those historical e:^'ents that were for him the least remote^ the 
best documented, and the most familiar were also therefore the 
least illuminating for the purpose of his inquiry into the general 
course and character of human affairs. The more remote and less 
fully documented history of the encounters with an Hellenic 
society promised to teach him mote about this, and, in particulari 
more about the outcome of encounters between civillsEations on 
the religious plane. 

To the tTA^entieth'Century 'Western historian it was evident that, 
by his day, the spontaneous acceptance of Hellenic art in a fifth- 
century Sinic world and of Hellenic science and philosophy in a 
ninth-century Syriac world had gone the same way as the feats of 
Macedonian and Roman armies. The artistic and mtdiectual, like 
the military and political, transactions between a post-Alexandrine 
Hellenism and its contemporaries were by this time a closed 
account. On the other hand, the continuing impact of the results 
of these encounters on the life of Mankind in the tw'entieth century 
was proclaimed by the allegiance of an overwhelming majority of 
the living generation of Mankind to one Or other of four religions 
—Christianity, Islam, the Mahlyana, and Hinduism—whose his¬ 
torical epiphanies could be traced back to episodes in a now extinct 
Hellenism's encounters with now extinct Oriental civilizations; 
pd, if the future course of human affairs were to vindicate an 
intuition that the uruversal chu rches embodying the higher religiona 
were an apter I'chicle than civilizations were for helping human 
beings to make their pilgrim's progress tow'ards the goal of human 
endeavours, it would follow that the encounters with a post- 
Alexandrine Hellenism shed a light which the encounters with 
the Modem West did not shed upon the main theme of any general 
study of history. 

(ii) Encouitters tmik th^ Alexandrine Hellenic Civilizatim 

The drama in which the pre-Alexandrine Hellenic society was 
the protagonist was performed in the same Mediterranean theatre 
thatj some eighteen hundred years later, was to be the scene of a 
play in which a Medieval Wcslem Christendom was to take the 
principal part; and in both performances there were three actors 
on the stage. The two rivals of a pre-Alexandrine Hellenism were 
the sister Syriac society and the fosailiaed remnant of a prematurdy 
shattered Hittite society w'hich had preserved its existence in the 
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fastnesses of the Taurus, In the competition between these parties 
for the dominion of the Mediterranean Basin the Syriac society 
was represented by the Phoenicians and the Hittite by the sea¬ 
farers who, in the overseas territories m w'hich won a footing, 
became known in Greek as Tyrrhenians and in Latin as Etruscans 
to their Hellenic rivals. 

In this three^omered contest, which opened In the eighth cen- 
BpC.t the prizes were the shores of the Western Mediterranean, 
whose culturally backward natives were no match for any of the 
three rival intruding societies; the shores of the Black Sea opening 
on to the Great Wc$tern Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, tvhich gave 
access in turn to the arable belt of Black Earth along the Steppers 
north-w^estern fringe; and the long since intensively cultivated 
land of Egjpt> "whose civilization had reached a point of decrepi¬ 
tude at which it no longer able to keep one alien neighbour at 
bay without enlisting the services of another. 

In the struggle for these prizes the HeUenea enjoyed several 
advantages over both their competitors, 
iTieir most manifest advantage was geographical. The Hellenic 
base of operations in the Aegean was closer to the Western Mcdi'* 
cloatrr to the Black Sea, than the Etruscan 
and Phoenician bases at the eastern extremity of the Mediter¬ 
ranean were to either of these objectives. Then, the HeUenea pos¬ 
sessed Miothcr advantage Jn the head of population which had 
^cumulated as a result of a victory of the Lowlands over the 
Highlands in the preceding chapter of Hellenic history. The con- 
^uent pressure of population on the means of subsistence in 
Hellas gave the Hellenes' expansion an explosive force and 
s ulated them to follow up the establishment of trading posts 
overs™ by making this new world into a Magna Graecia through 
a rapid and intensive settlement of HdJenic agricultural colonists 
on the land Our scanty widence gives the impression that neither 
the Etruscans nor the Phoenicians had a comparable amount of 
manpower to dispose of m this age; and it is at any rate clear that 
neiAcr of them m f^ emulated the Hellenic achievement of 
ixisking new world tbeir own by colon-izifig it 
The thhd advantage ^joyed by the Hellenes’ was. like the 
a result of their geographical situation. The opemng of the Medi- 
terran^ competition between these three rivals happened to 
romci e m ^te with the opening of the last and worst bout of 
Assyn^ militarism to which the Phoenicians and Etruscans on 
the ^latic mainland were exposed, while the Hellenes were for¬ 
tunate in hving far enough to the west to be exempt from it.> 

' SixnUiftjf, in th« ewwiy die Chriatiw E™, tb* iiwuier 
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Considering these handicaps, it is remarkable that the Phoeni¬ 
cians and Etruscans should have done as weU as they did. In the 
race for the Black Sea they were, as one would expect, entirely 
defeated. The Black Sea became an Hellenic late; and, in the 
period of quiescence on the Steppe after the eruption of the Cim¬ 
merian and Scythian Nomads, the Hellenic masters of the Black 
Sea and the Scythian masters of the Great Western Bay of the 
Eurasian Steppe entered into a profitable commercial partnership 
in which the cereal harvests mbcd by the Scythians^ sedentary sub¬ 
jects on the Black Earth were exported overseas to feed Hellenic 
urban populations in the Aegean Basin in exchange for Hellenic 
luxury goods designed to suit the Royal Scythiaus" taste* 

In the Western Mediterranean the struggle lasted longer and 
went through many vicissitudes^ but here also it ended in an 
Hellenic victory. 

Even in the shorter race for Egypt^ which was the one goal out 
of the three where the advantage of geographical proximity did not 
lie with the Hellenes, the seventh century saw the Hellenes again 
carry off the prize^ by supplying the Egyptian Government of the 
Pharaoh^'Liberator Psammedchus I with the Ionian and Carian 
'brazen men from the sea* whom he enlisted for the task of expelling 
the Assyrian garrisons from the Lower Nile Valley in the years 
658-651 B.c. 

Tow-ards the middle of the sixth century b.c* it looked as if 
the Hellenes had not only won their maritime competition for the 
Mediterranean Basin but were also in a fair w'ay to inheriting the 
Assyrians^ continental empire in South-West Asia. Nearly half a 
century before Psammetichu&*s Hellenic mercenaries bad turned 
the Assyrians out of Egypt, Sennacherib had been incensed by 
an audacious insurrection of interloping HeUenie "brazen men 
from the sea* on the Cilician coast of his dominions; and it looks as 
if the Assyrian Empire's Neo-Babylonian successor-state followed 
the example of Egypt in hiring HeUenic mercenaries, if we may 
assume that other HeUenic soldiers of fortune served in Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar's bodyguard besides a Lesbian Antimenidas, whose 
name and record happen to have been saved from oblivion by the 
accident of his having been a brother of the poet Alcaeus. Alex¬ 
ander's conquest of the Achaemenian Empire was preceded and 
foreshadowed by the wholesale employment of Hellenic mercen¬ 
aries by the Achaemcnidae themselves. It might have seemed as If 


«njoycd vdvtntige aver their Condncntal Dutch compctitorB for 
tmaspceinic’ trqde by fCftSOn of the fact that the Dutdi were expened, u iht 
English were not, to the iiulitiry onslsuehij of Hapabura and Bourbon conti- 
ntntEi empire-builden- 
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Bn Alexander could have stepped on to the stage of history two 
centuries in advance of his actual date> But in truth the stage \va3 set, 
not for a phantom precursor of Alexander, but for an actual Cyrus. 

The Hellenes sixth-centi^ prospects in Egypt and South-^vest 
^la were blotted out within the twen^ years or so that elapsed 
between Cyrus's conquest of the Lydian Empire eirca 547 a,c. and 
his succe^r Cambyses' conquest of Egypt circa 525 B.C. Cyrus’s 
stroke, which substituted an outlandi^ Persian for a familiar 
Lyman suzerainty over the Hellenic city-states along the western 
seaboard of Anatolia, was the sharper as well as the more surprislog 
of the two; but Cambyses’ conquest of Egypt dealt the Hellenes 
® blow; it depreciated the military prestige of the 

brazen iflen and it placed Greek commercial interests in Egypt 
at the meri^ of Persian goodwill. Moreover, these Hellenic reverses 
were accentuated by the no less signal and sudden benefits w'hlch 
empire-builders conferred on the Syrophocnicians. 
The same Atchaemenian policy w’hich allow'cd the Jews to return 
rom their Babylonian captivity and to construct a politically in- 
^pimcant temple-sta^ round their ancestral city, Jerusalem, gave 
»i,*^ ®yr®ph™iciaii cities along the coast not merely autonomy for 
emsdves but a dominion, under Achaemenian suzerainty, over 
other Syrian communities which placed them on at least a par 
with the most powerful city-states of the Hellenic world. Econo¬ 
mically, their gams were even more striyijg; they found them- 
Klves prtners m a commonwealth which stretched away inland 
fr^ their Syrian shore of the Mediterranean Sea to the almost 
fabulously disunt north-eastem outposts of Honw Agricola on the 
Sogdian shore of the Great Eurasian Steppe. 

M&nwjile there had arisen in the west a Phoenician colonv 
which had surpassed in wealth and power the Syrian city from 

TT-t’ f ’ twentieth century of the Christian 

Eta, chief 1 rans-Atlanbc colony’ of the Modem West had sur- 

K J? riSwifl” ‘=‘tizcns had emigrated. 

C^age took ]^d m the Phoenician counter-offensive which, 

w rh ^ Bt^dpoint, might be called the First Punic War. 
had that name been^nexed by a much later act in the same 

« r w"" indecisive, but it may be 

S ^B.C., the expamion 

r on all sides by a com- 

™ competing socleti«, and it 

riSl n ^ the hitherto mobile 

frontiers an Hellenic and a Syriac 

T -Achaemenian and 

Carthaginian empire-builders had drawn. 
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Yet this cquUibrium was upset almost as soon as the fifth cen¬ 
tury B,c. had begun: we are on the threshold of one of the most 
famous wars of history. How was the historian to account for this 
surprisingly unhappy denouement ? An Hdlenic student of human 
affairs would have found the cause of the calamity in some act of 
hybriSt the pride that goes before a fall, the madness with which 
the Gods inflict those whom they wish to destroy; and a Modem 
Western inquirer might refrain from contesting "this supernatural 
explanation while pushing his inquiries farther on a merely human 
level. 

The human cause of the renewal of the conflict was an error in 
Achaemenian statesmanship; and thb error was a miscalculation 
into which empire-builders are prone to fall when they have made 
sensationally wide and rapid conquests over populations that have 
proved easy game because their spirit has already been broken by 
previous blowing experiences. In such circumstances the empire- 
builders are apt to attribute their success entirely to their own 
prowess, without recogruiifig their debt to forerunners whose 
ruthless ploughshares have broken the soil before the eventual 
empire-builders' arrival on the scene to reap their easy harvest; 
and an overweening self-confidence, bred by this mistaken belief 
in their own invincibility, then leads them on to court disaster by 
rashly attacking still unbroken peoples whose spirit and capacity 
for resistance lakes them by surprise. This is the story of the 
disaster suffered in Afghanistan in a.d^ 133S-42 by British con¬ 
querors of the derelict domain of a broken-down Mughal Raj in 
India, who had light-heartedly assumed that the unscathed high¬ 
landers of Eastern Iran would submit themselves as tamely as the 
stricken population of a aub-contineni whose demoralizing experi-^ 
enee of five centuries of alien rule had been crowmed by the agony 
of a century of anarchy. 

Probably Cyrus had mnagined that he was bequeathing to his 
successors a definitive north-west frontier when he had completed 
his conquest of the Lydian dominions by subjugating the Asiatic 
Greek communities that had previously acknowledged the suze¬ 
rainty of Lydia. Yet Apollons warning to King Croesus of Lydia 
that, if he crossed the River Halys, he w'ould destroy a Great 
Power might have been addressed to Croesuses conqueror Cyrus, 
while he paused on the opposite bank of the same river, wiA no 
less prescience on a rather longer view; fotp in conquering the 
Lydian Empire^ Cyrus was unwittingly bequeathing to hi$ $uc- 
cessons an entanglement with the Hellenic world which was 
eventually to be the death of the Achacmenlan Empire. 

Cyrus had got rid of an unsatisfactory river-frontier w’ith Lydia 
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(the River Halys) by extending his dominion over a con(]uered 
Lydia to the c(^t of Anatolia; DarCua reckoned that he would get 
rid of an unsatiafai^ory sea-^frontier with an independent remnant 
of Hel^ by bringing the whole of Hellaa under hia sovereignty. 
After tbe last embers of Hellenic revolt in A^ja had been stamped 
m 4^3 B.c,p he immediately started operationa against Helias- 
in-Europe. The upshot was the series of historic defeats—which 
twentieth-century Western heirs of Hellas still remembered as 
historic victories*—at Marathon^ Salamis, Plataea^ and Mycale. 

In retorting to the revolt of his Hellenic subjects in A;Sia by 
raolvLng to conquer their kinsmen and accomplices in Europe^ 
Dariiis had converted a sevcit-years-long insurrection (499-^493 
B.c.) into a fUty-ons-yearadong war (499^449 h.c ), by the end of 
which the Achacmenidae had to reconeiJe themselves to the loss 
of their West Anatolian seaboard. During the same period a Car¬ 
thaginian attack on the Hellenes in Sicily had ended in an even 

Sind this Hellenic victory in 
the West on land was followed by another at sea when the Etrus- 
rans attacked the Campanian outpost of the Hellenic world at 
Cumae, on the west coast of Italy, a little to the west of Naples. 

T^us matters stood at the fatal date 431 nx., which saw the 
outhri^ of a fratricidal conflict between Hellene and Hellene, 
the Athent^Peloponnesian War. The warfare thus begun within the 
bosorn of the Hdlenie society spelled its breakdown; for it dragged 
^ ™ ^ settlement was dictated in iiS B.Cp by 

King Philip of Macedon. The Hellenic civil war obviously pre- 
^nted both the Carthaginians and the Achaemcnidae with an 
urcsisub e temptation to take advantage of their Hellenic rivals^ 
app^CTtly suicidal mania. In yielding to this temptation the Car- 
Jiagimans achieved little, but the Persians considerable, success. 
But dieu success did not profit them long; for one result of the 
framcidal w^are m HeUas was to make the Hellenes past^master^ 
in the art of war; and the Acbaementan and Cai^ginian empires 
were swept a^y as as the new Hellenic weapons were turned 
^ Macedonian and Roman w^r-lords against the Hellenic world’s 
nereditafy enenuea. 

Thus the mill^ and polidcal aggression of the Hellenic society 
against its neighbours entered on the wider scope which was sur¬ 
veyed m the previous chapter; but there was also a cultural plane 
of ^bon on which ending pacific conquests were made the 

"f 

The natives of Sicily, who did their utmost to resist Greek con¬ 
quest by force of arms, were at the same time voluntarDy adopting 
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the language, religion p and art of iheir Greek as^Uants. Even in 
the 'barred aone' ^hind the Carthaginian "wooden curtain"^ mthin 
which no Hellemc merchant was Slowed to penetrate, the Car¬ 
thaginians imported Greek products which ivere more attractive 
chan anything that they themselves could produce—much as the 
government of Napoleonic Francep after having made a show of 
excluding British merchandise by a Berlin Decree, surreptitiously 
imported British boots and great-coats for the use of the Napole¬ 
onic arrnieSi 

The Hellenization of the peoples of the western provinces of the 
Achaemcnian Empire had been started long before that empire 
had come into existence, by the radiation of Hellemc culture from 
the Asiatic Greek cities through the Kingdom of Lydia. Croesus 
figures in the pages of Herodotus as an enthusiastic Hellenizer. 
But a pre-Aletandrine Hellenism's most fruitful cultural con¬ 
quests were made among the Etruscans and Other non-Hellenic 
peoples along the west coast of Italy, The Etruscans had become 
Hellenes by adoption before th^ came under the rule of Roman 
empire-builders who had acquired much of their own Hellenism 
at second hand from their Etruscan neighbours. 

The Hellenization of Rome was, of course, the most impormnt 
cultural conquest that the Hellenes ever achieved at any stage of 
their history; for the Romans, whatever their origin, took up a 
task that had proved beyond the pow'er of the Etruscan settlers on 
the West Italian coast to the north of them and the Greek settlers 
on the West Italian coast to the south of them and the Massilian 
pioneers of HeUenbm near the delta of the Rhone, After the Italiot 
Greeks had succumbed to an Oscan, and the Etruscans to a Celtic, 
barbarian counter-offensivCp the Romans carried a Latiniacd Hel¬ 
lenism over the Appennines, the Po, aoid the Alps till they had 
planted it right across the Continental European hinterland of the 
Mediterranean, from the delta of the Danube to the mouths of the 
Rhine and, across the Straits of Dover^ in Britain. 

(ill) Tares artd Wheat 

Our survey of encounters between contemporariK^ has made us 
aware that the only fruitful results of these encounters are the 
works of peace, and most mournfully aware that these creatively 
peaceful interchanges are rare indeed by comparison with the 
stultifying and disastrous conflicts that are apt to arise when two 
Or more diverse cultures come into conflict with one another. 

’ Scctiofij cxiftcemlns: ^ncour Krt with rht Syriac Aociciy and cnccninicra with 
ihc: E^pherC Mjctety in the of the Lite Kingdom hlvr been omitted in thia 

Abfidgemcnt., 
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If we scan the field tmce more, we shall observe in the inter¬ 
course between the Indie and the Sinic civilizations one instance 
of a peacemi interchange which seems as fruitful as it seems at 
first sight free from the blight of violence. The Maha^-ana was 
transmitted from the Indie to the Sinic world without the two 
societi^ wer felling into war mth one another; and the peaceful- 
n^ of the mtercourse which produced this historic effect was 
a vertised iii the traffic of Buddhist missionaries from India to 
China and of Buddhist pilgrims from China to India both by the 
sea route ^rough the Straits of Malacca and by the land route 
acro^ the Tarm Basin from the fourth to the seventh century of 
tJ^ Christian Era. However, when we consider the land route, 
which was the more frequented of the two, we find that it was 
up^ not hy Indie or Sinic men of pe^ce, but by Eactrian 
Greek pioneers of an intrusive Hellenic society and by these 
^rccks Kushan barbarian successors, and that it was created by 
cse men of war for purposes of military aggression—by the 
Greets apinst the Indie Mauryan Empire and by the Kushans 
against the Sinic Flan Empire. 

If We are in search of an instance of a spiritually fruitful en¬ 
counter between contemporaries in which there is no evidence of 
any concomitant nulitary conflict, shall have to look farther 
back into the past than the age of the clviliaations of the second 
generation to a time before the Egypdac civilization had been 
^vanized by Ae shock of the Hyksos invasion into an unnatuml 
prolongation of an al^dy complete term of life. In that preceding 
tif T the turn of the twenty-second and twenty-first centuries 
^'ght^nth and seventeenth centuries B.C., an 
f f Kingdom and 

Akkad had'lwn I' ‘ s^pe of the Empire of Sumer and 

Mkad had been living side hy side, and alternating in the ezercisc 

L far as land-bridge between them, without, 

^ This apparently 

apparently also sterile; Ld we 
must ^er farther back still to find what we are looking for, 

^ histories of 

^ fj- accuitiulated by Modem Western 

“-“7 twentieth-century historian 

Iff J n yet, subject to this Sution, we 

may recall our tentative fc^g that the woiship of IsU and Cfeiris 
whidi came to play so vital a part in Egv ptJac spiritiS life^ a 
gA from a disintegi|ting Sumeric world where the heart-rending 
yrt hcart-cons^ing figures of the Sorrowing Wife or Mother and 
her Suffenng Husband or Son had made their torlicst epiphany 
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under the names of Ishtar and Tainmu^* If it be indeed true that 
a worship which was the harbinger of all other higher religions 
was transmitied from the society in which it had first arisen to the 
children of a coniemporaiy civ^Ibation without the strife and blood¬ 
shed by which so many of the subsequent encountefs between 
contemporari^ were to be marredp we may have caught here one 
glimpse of the bow in the cloud that lowers over the histories of 
those contacts between civilizations in which the parties to the 
encounter have met one another in the flesh. 


XXXII, THE DRAMA OF ENCOUNTERS 
BETWEEN CONTEMPORARIES 


(i) CONCATENATIONS OF ENCOUNTERS 

T he discovery that encounters between contemporary societies 
may present themselves, not singly, but in concatenations^ 
w^as made in the fifth century kq, by Hefodotu$, when he set him¬ 
self to gK'fi an account of the then recent conflict between the 
Achacmenian Empire and the independent Hellenic city-states in 
Continental European Greece. He divined that, to make his story 
intelligible, he must place it in the setting of its historical antc^ 
cedentSj and, vie^ving it from this angle, he perceived that the 
Graeco-Persian conflict was the latest episode in a causally related 
Succession of collisions of the same character. The victim of an 
aggression is not content simply to defend himself; if his defence 
is successful he passes over into a counter-offensive. No doubt the 
earher *aets' of the Herodotean drama appear to the sophisticated 
modem reader as more amusing than enlightening, for their plot 
is an alternating series of abductions of a succession of too attrae- 
tivE young women. The Phoenicians start the feud (as one would 
expect in the Hellenic version of the story) by abducting Hellenic 
lo; the Hellenes retaliate by abducting Phoenician Europa; the 
HeUenes then abduct Colchian Medea; the Trojans abduct Hel¬ 
lenic Helen, and the Hellenes retaliate by besieging Troy. This 
was all very foolish, since it was obvious that these women would 
not haiiC got themselves abducted if they had not so desired*^! and 
in any case Paris must have failed to bring his lady home; for it 
was also obvious that the Trojans would have surrendered her^ 
had they been in a position to do so, rather than undergo a ten 
years s^ege. At least, this is how the legends emerge from a cold 
douche of ^e ration^sm which is one of Herodotus' many 
fPr Anyhow, at the making of the Trojan 

War by the Greeks, Ares replace Aphrodite as the presiding deity 
in pe proceedings; and, howwer sceptical we may be about the 
sen^ o-^abdu^lons^ it must be agreed that Herodotus showed 
profound insight in regarding a Graeco-Phoenician encounter as 
an earlier act in the concatenation which included the Graeco- 
Persian V\ar^ 

We need not recapitulate our own view of thb particular con- 
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catenation down to the Persian Wars, but will proceed at once to 
trace the chain of offensives and counter-offensives onwards into 
post-Herodotean times, and to see where it wil] lead 

The sensational defeat of the Persian invasions of Greece was 
only the first instalment of the penalty that this act of aggression 
drew down on the heads of its perpetrators. The uldmate nemesb 
was Philip of Macedon's decision to turn the tables by conquering 
the Achacmenian Empire; and Alexander the Great, who was as 
sensationally successful in executing his father's political testament 
as Xerxes had been sensationally unsuccessful in executing that of 
his father Darius^ opened the first act in a new drama. The 
destruction of the Achaemenian Empire in the fourth eentuiy' b.c. 
by Alexander, and of the Carthaginian Empire in the third cen- 
tu^ B.c. by Rome^ gave the Hellenic society a dominion over its 
neighbours which far exceeded the most ambitious dreams of 
sbtth-centuiy Hellenic adventurers who had sailed aa traders to 
Tait^us or had served as mercenaries in Egypt or Babylon^ But 
this portentous career of post-AJexandrine Hellenic aggression 
duly evoked a reaction on its Oriental victims’ part; and the 
eventual success of this reaction tardily restored a long-^upset equi¬ 
librium when^ a thousand years after Alexander's passage of the 
Dardanelles, the undoing of his work w-as completed by Primitive 
Muslim Arabs who^ in a series of lightning campaigns^ liberated 
all the once-Syriac territories^ from Syria to Spain mdusive^ that, 
at the opening of the seventh century of the Christian Era* had 
still been under the rule of the Roman Empire or its Visigothic 
successor-state. 

The re-establishment of a Syriac universal state in the shape of 
an Arab Caliphate which embraced the former domains of both 
the Achaemenian and the Carthaginian empires might have 
terminated this concatenation of encounters. Unfortunately the 
Arab avengers of a Syriac society that had been the victim of 
Hellenic aggression were not content to evict the aggressor from 
territories on which he had trespassed. They proceeded to repeat 
Dariuses error of passing over into the counter-offensiv'e without 
having the excuse of finding themselves poised on an untenable 
frontier that must be moved forward if it was net to be set back 
The Arabs crossed the natural frontier of the Taurus to besiege 
Constantinople in A.D, 673^ and again in a.d. 717; they crossed 
the natural frontier of the P}Tenees to invade France in a.d. 732, 
and in the next century the natural frontier of the $ea to conquer 
Crete and Sicily and Apulia and to establish bridgeheads on the 

^ Spfnt nirther remarks of Herodotus' theory will be found in the Norv 
the end of thi* ptn: p. 7^. 
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Mediterranean coast of Western Christendom from the Rhone to 
Ac Garigliano, These wanton aggressions incurred Aeir nemesis 
in due course. 

The explosive reaction of a Medieval Western Christendom 
whose latent energies had been fired by the Muslim aggressions 
of tht eighth and ninA centuries of the Christian Era found expres¬ 
sion in the Crusades^ and these in turn provoked Ae counter- 
reaction Aat waa to be expected on Ae part of Aeir victims. The 
efforts of SaladiRp and of other champions of Islam before and after 
him, evicted Ac Frankish Crusaders from Syria, and Ae 'Osmanlis 
completed Ae Greek OrAodox Christians' unfinished work of 
evicting Aem from 'Romania' as well. When Ae Ottoman Em- 
peror Mchmed II Ae Conqueror (reigned a.d, 1451-81) had done 
his life work of proviAng an Islamic universal state for a As- 
integrating Greek Orthodox worlds yet another opportunity of 
brewing off Ae conflict at a point of equdibrium was offered-^ 
and was rejected* Just as Ac Arabic Muslims of the eighA and Ae 
ninth century' had intruded on Western Christendom where Aey 
had no occasion, in France and Italy and elsewhere, and thereby 
provoked an ^ergetic but ultimately unsuccesslul MeAeval 
Western counter-offensive in Ae shape of Ae Crusades^ sOp m Ae 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of Ae Christian Era. Ae 
Turkish Muslims also intruded wAere Aey had no occasionii push- 
ing up Ae Danube towards Ae homelands of Ae West. This time 
Ae Western reaction took a more original and more portentous 
form. 

The envelopment of Wcatem Christendom by the horns of the 
Ottoman crescent came near enough to success to persuade Ae 
Westerners to cut their losses in Ae MeAterranean cui-de-ssc and 
remvest Acir energies in embarking on a conquest of Ae Ocean 
which was to make Acm Ae master^ of Ae World; and Ais 
staggeringly successfA response by Ae West seemed, to an ob¬ 
server situated midway Arough Ae tw entieth century of the Chris¬ 
tian Era, to be evolvmg a counter-response, or perhaps several 
coimter-responses. We have come a long way from Ae abductions 
of lo and Europa, and Ae end U not yet. 

(z) DIVERSITIES OF RESPONSE 

Our sur^'ey of encounters, and, more clearly still, perhaps, our 
survey of Ac concatenation of encounters which we have taken as an 
Ulustration of Aat type of series^ suggests that, in each encounter^ 
Aere is apt to be an as^iiant on one side and a victim of assaAt on 
Ae other* How'cver, since these terms imply a moral judgementp 
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it may be better to use the morally neutral termSj agent and reagent; 
or, to employ terms %vith which an earlier part of this Study has 
made us familiari the party that challenges and the party that 
responds to the challenge. It is now our purpose to consider and 
classify the kinds of reaction or response that have been evoked in 
societies thus challenged, 

li is of course conceivable that the original agent's assault may be 
so overwhelming that the assaulted part>^ may be subjugatedt or 
even annihilated, without offering any effective resistance. This 
had no doubt been the fate of many primitive societies which had 
had the misfortune to encoufiter civilisiatjorLS. They hadgone^ as the 
dodo went on the airival of Modem Western Man on Mauritius. 
Others, more or less fortunate than the dodo, were eking out an 
inconspicuous existence, interesting to anthropologists, m human 
*zooa" or reserves. But our concern b with civilbations* and we have 
already seen reason to doubt whether any civilization, even the 
fragile and apparently irretrievably broken civilizations of Middle 
and Andean America, had even suffered this fate. After a long death- 
in-life they might arise again^ m the Syriac society had reappeared 
and had resumed its life-story after a thousand years of sub¬ 
mergence under the incubus of the Helknic society. 

In survey ing the alternative types of reaction by an assaulted 
civdbation, we will begin with those that are retorts in kind to the 
action by which they have been evoked, and the most conspicuous 
form of a retort in kind is the reply to force by force. For example^ 
the Hindu and Orthodox Christian victims of an aggressive Iranic 
Muslim militarism retorted by turning militant themselves. This 
wa$ the Sikhs" and tlie Marathas^ retort to the Mughals, and the 
Greek and Serb nationalists" retort to the "Osmanlis. History^ is 
crow'ded with examples in which a militarily inferior part>' has 
retorted in kind by mastering its assailants' military technique. 
The Russian Czar Peter the Great is said to have remarked, after 
his army had suffered an ignominious defeat at Narva at the hands 
of Charles XII of Sweden: ^ThJs man will teach us how^ to beat 
hhn* Whether he actually said such words or not is of no impor¬ 
tance because the facts speak for themselves; and the facts are that 
Charles taught^ and Peter learnt^ and Charles w'as beaten. 

The Communist successors of the Petrine regime had gone one 
step further than Peter. Not content to master the industrial and 
military techniques of a Germany and a United States who had 
been Russia's successive Western enemies in and after the Second 
World War, the Russian Communists created a new form of w'ar- 
fare in which the old-fashioncd method of fighting by physical 
force w'as to be replaced by a spiritual combat in which the master 
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weapors would be *ideo 1 ogica.r propaganda. The instrument of 
propaganda^ which Commiinism brought into action a$ a new 
Weapon in the arena of mundane powder politic^p was not created by 
its new employers ex n/Ma. It had been fashioned first by the 
miasbnaties of the higher re1JgioA$^ and had been adapted next by 
a Modem Western society of shopkeepers to the purposes of sales¬ 
manship. 

While the Commumst propaganda could hardly improve on the 
practice of contemporary Western commercial advertising in the 
lavishness of its outlay and the painstakingness of its market re¬ 
search** it aimed at. and achieved* results that w^ere both different 
and more important. It show'ed itself capable of re-avrakening a 
long dormant enthusiasm in spiritually starved Western souls that 
were so hungry for the br^d without which Man shall not hvo 
that they swallowed the word which Communism gave them with¬ 
out pausing to ask ivhether this was God*s word or Antichrist^s. 
Communism called upon post-Christian Man to cure himself of a 
childish nf^talgia for a 'Justly^ discredited other-worldly utopia 
by transferring his allegiance from a ^non-existent* God to a very 
present Human Race to whose service he could devote all his powei^ 
by working for the attainment of an Earthly Paradise. The *coId 
war p in fact, w'as a response on the plane of propaganda to a 
challenge on the plane of physical armaments* and this was not the 
first response on a non-mditary plane that the old-fashioned mih-^ 
tary challenge had evokecL 

The spirituaP response of Communist Russia became less spiri- 
^ally impre^ive to the Westerner when he reminded himself—‘if 
be needed me reminder—that this ideological propaganda w^as 
o^y ^ pedlary weapon in the armoury of an imperialistic Power 
that had already armed itself to the teeth with the weapons of 
physical force. We pass on to cases in which the use of force as a 
retort to force wholly discarded* and here also it w'ould be a 
mist^e to attnbute any moral superiority. In such cases it would 
us y be found cither that an adequate display of force wus out 
of the question or that force had been tried and had faded 

A s^mg example of a pacific response to a military challenge is 
furnished by the encirclement of the Babylonic world by the Svriac 
SMiety jn the Achaemenjan Age as a result of a ojluiral conversion 
of Iranian barbanans who had hccome rulers of a universal state. 
The mssionanes of the Syriac culture who had thus defeated their 
Babylonic conquerors in a captivation of Iranian soula vi ere neither 
mditary nor merchant adventurers: they were 'displaced persons’ 
who had been deported by Assyrian or Babylonian war-lords with 
the object of making it once and for all impossible for them to re- 
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establish their beloved IsraeFs or Judah'a military and political 
powers and their conquerors" calciilation had proved correct as far 
aa It had gone. The reaction by which the Babylotuc militarists" 
Syriac victims eventually wrested the initiative out of their 
oppressors" hands had been quite beyond the oppressors* pumew. 
The oppressors had so utterly failed to reckon with the possibility 
of any retort on the cultural plane that, with their own hands, they 
had planted their victims in a cultural mission-field which these 
exiles would never have visited if they had not been posted there 
by force against their wills. 

In thus exerting itself to impress its cultural influence on the 
Gentiles among whom it had been scattered abroad^ a Syriac 
diaspora was moved by a concern to presence its communal 
identity. In the histories of the Jewish and other dih^adnii the same 
concern was more apt to express itself in the opposite policy of self- 
isolation; and self-isolation in reply to molestation is another variety 
of the type of reaction which operates on a different plane from the 
action to which it is a rejoinder. This policy of "isolationism" pre¬ 
sents itself in its simplest form when practised by a society whose 
habitat happens to be a physical fastness. An insular Japanese 
scKiiety, in its first encounter with a pre-industrialized West, had 
reacted to Portuguese intruders Jn this w-ay, and the same response 
w-as successfully made at about the Kime time to the same intruders 
by the Abyssinians in their mountain fastness. The plateau of 
Tibet likewise provided an almost Inaccessible fastness for a 
Tantrie Mahayanian fossil of an extinct Indie society. But none 
of these feats of physical isolatiomsm, aided by geographical factors, 
can compare in historical interest with the psychological isola¬ 
tionism which was a diaspora"s retort to the same threat to its 
survival; for a diaspora had to face this threat in geographical 
circumstances wrhichp so far from aiding it, placed it at the mercy 
of it$ neighbours. 

Such an isotationism is a strictly negative proccedingp and, where- 
ever it has met with any measure of success, it will usually be 
found to have been accompanied by other reactions of a more 
positive order. In the life of a diaspora, its psychological self- 
isolation would prove impossible if those who practised it did not^ 
at the same time, develop on the economic plane a special efRciencj' 
in the exploitation of such economic opportunities as had been left 
open to them. An almost uncafioy aptitude for economic specializa¬ 
tion and a meticulous obsen'ance of jots and tittles of a tradidonal 
law are a diaspora's two main device for providing itself w'ith 
artificial substitutes for impregnable frontiers or military prowess. 

The device of replying to force by a retort on the cultural plane 
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has also been used by societies that hai-e been hard hit by the im¬ 
pact of au alien Power n^ithout having been reduced to the des¬ 
perate stmts of a diaspora. The Orthodox Christian r^^iyah of the 
Osmans and the Hindu of the Nfughals both succeeded 

in turning the tables on these men of the sword by a counterstroke 
with the pen* The Muslim conquerors of India and Orthodox 
Cnristradom allowed the mirage of their past military triumphs to 
blind them to the realities of the next chapter of history, in which 
their kingdom was being diWded and given to the Franks. The 
ra tyah foresaw the coming triumph of the West and adapted them¬ 
selves to the now order. 

But all these non-violent responses to the challenge of force 
that have so far been passed in review are, of course, eclipsed by 
the supremely pacific and at the same time supremely positive 
response of a higher religion. The Impact of an Hellenic 

socie^ on its Oriental contemporaries i\'aa answered in this fashion 
by me epiphany of Cybele-worship, Isis-worship* Mithraism. 
Christianity, and the Mahayana; and a military impact of the Baby- 
jbnic society on^e Syriac evoked the epiphany of Judaism and 
Zoroastnanism. This religious type of response, however^ carries 
the 1 inuts of our present inquiry into the divers ways in 
w ch one civilization may respond to a challenge delivered by 
another; for* when an encounter between two civilizations thus 
gives occ^ion for a higher religion to mate its appearance, the 
entry of this new actor signifies the opening of a new pby with a 
different cast and plot. 


XXXIIL THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN CONTEMPORARIES 


(i) AFTERMATHS OF UNSUCCESSFUL ASSAULTS 


T ue effect of an encounter between contemporary emliiations 
ia apt to be a disturbing one for both parties^ even in the most 
favourable circumstances, aa when a civilization In its growth stage 
successfully repels an assault. The classic ejtample here is the effect 
on the Hellenic society of its repulse of the assault delivered by the 
Achaemenian Empire. 

The first perceptible ^ia! effect of this military triumph was to 
give Hellenism a stimulus to which it responded by bursting into 
flower in e^ ery field of activity. Yet^ within fifty years^ the political 
outcome of this same encounter came to a cliTnast in a disaster 
which Hellas first failed to avert and then failed to retrieve; and 
the root of her post-SaJaminJan political disaster was the same 
sudden brilliant emergence of Athens which had likewise been the 
root of the post-Salaminian outburst of Hellenic cultural achieve¬ 
ment. 

We have noticed elsew'herc in this Study that» in the age preced¬ 
ing the Great Persian War, Hellas had accomplished an economic 
revolution through which she had enabled herself to maintain 
a growing population within a no longer expanding domain by 
substituting a new^ economic regime of specialkadon and inter-i 
dependence for an old one in which each single Hellenic city-state 
had been an economically autonomous unit. In this economic 
re\*olution Athens had played the decisive part; but the new 
economic regime could not be maintained unless it could be housed 
within the framework of a newr political regime of the saTne order. 
Before the clcrae of the sixth century B.c. some form of political 
unification had thus become the Hellenic w'orld's most urgent 
social needj and it had looked as if the solution would be found, 
not by the Athens of Solon and Pcisbtratiis, but by the Sparta of 
Chilon and Cleomenes. 

Unhappily, in the crisis with which Hellas was confronted by 
Darius* fateful resolve to bring European as well as Asiatic Hellas 
under Achaemenian rule, Sparta left it to Athens to play the beau 
role, with the result that a Hetlas in need of salvation through 
unity ivas afflicted with a pair of rival saviours of approximately 
equal potency* The upshot was the Atheno-Peloponnesian War, 
and all that follow'ed therefrom. 

This plight of political polarization was also the fate by which the 
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Hellenic world^s successor. Orthodox Christendomp uas overtaken 
in the sequel to its still more anting viclotYj in the hour of it$ own 
birth, over a S^^riac society which had been re-established in the 
form of the Arab Caliphate. On the morrow of the Arabs" attempt 
to take Constantinople in a+d, Orthodox Christendom came 

within an ace of committing suicide when an Anatolic and an 
Armen iac army corps threatened to engage in a fratricidal strife for 
supremacy. The situation was saved by the genius of the Emperors 
Leo III and his son Constantine V| who persuaded the rival army 
co^ to liquidate their feud by agreeing to merge themselves in a 
uni^ry East Roman Empire that made an irresistible appeal to 
their loydty by presenting itself as a Rome ri^en from the dead. 
This raising of a ghost, however, is not a means of salvation that 
can be embraced with impunity; and, in saddling an infant Ortho¬ 
dox Christendom with the incubus of an absolute authoritarian 
state, Leo Syrua gave an unfortunate, and in the long run fatal, 
turn to this society's poHrica] development. 

If we now take examples of the aftermaths of unsuccessful 
as^ults in the history, not of the victorious respondent, but of the 
foiled assailant, we shall find that the consequent challenges have 
proved severe a fartwri. 

The Hittites, for example, were left so desperately by over¬ 
exertion in their unsuccessful attempt to conquer the Asiatic 
territories of Egypt in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries n.c. 
that they were subsequently submerged by the wave of a po9t- 
Mi noan VGUterwandcrung, and henceforth survived only in a cluster 
of fossil communities astride the Taurus. The aftermath of the 
Siceliot Greeks' abortive aggression against their Phoenician and 
Ettuscan competitors took the milder form of a political paralysis 
which did not cripple their artistic and intellectual activities, 

fa) AFTERMATHS OF SUCCESSFUL ASSAULTS 

(a) EFFECTS ON THE BODY SOCIAL 

We ha^^c obsen'ed in an earlier part of this Study that, in en¬ 
counters between contemporaries in W'bich the assailant's impact 
has resulted ^in a successful jjenetration of the assaulted body by 
the assailant $ cultural radiation, the two parties to the encounter 
usually prove to have been already in process of disintegration; 
and we have also observed that one of the criteria of disintegration 
IS the scmsrn of the body social into a minority that has become 
merely dormnant instead of creative and a proletariat that has be¬ 
come morally alienated from its former leaders, who have now 
become merely masters . This social schism is likely to have 
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Mcujred aJrcady in the body sodal of a society whose ctiltural 
radiation is successfully penetrating the body social of one of its 
neighbours; and the soci^ symptom that i& the most signal con¬ 
sequence of this always untoward and often undestred success is 
an aggravation of the problem which the aliertation of an internal 
proletariat presents in any case. 

A proletariat is intrinsically an awkward dement in a society, 
even when it is a purely home-grown product; but the awkward¬ 
ness is sharply accentuated if its numerical strength is reinforced* 
and its cultur^ pattern variegatedt by an intake of alien population. 
History furnishes striking examples of empires which have been 
unwilling to add to their problems by increasing their alien pro¬ 
letariats. The Roman Emperor Augustus deliberately refused to 
allow' his armies to attempt to extend his frontiers bey^ond the 
Euphrates, The Austrian Hapsburg Empire, both during the eigh¬ 
teenth century and afterwards during the period of German 
victories in the first half of the First World War, similarly dis¬ 
played a reluctance to extend its frontiers south-eastwards and 
thereby to increase the Slav elements in its already all too varie¬ 
gated population. The United States of America, after the con¬ 
clusion of the same war, secured the same end by entirely different 
means, namely by drastically reducing, through the enactments of 
A.D, 19^1 and 1924, the number of the would-be immigrants whom 
it would permit to enter its territory from overseas. In the nine¬ 
teenth century the Government of the United States had proceeded 
on the optimistic prineiple to which the Jewish novelist, Israel 
Zan^iih gave the nickname of "the melting-pot*. It was assumed, 
that is to say, that all immigrants, or, at least, all immigrants from 
Europe, could be rapidly converted into Myed-in-the-woor 
patriotic Americans, and that therefore^ since the vast territories 
of the Union w-ere industrially under-populated, the Republic 
would do well to welcome all, on the principle of ^the more the 
merrier*. After the First World War a more sombre view prevailed. 
It was felt that *the melting-pot' was in danger of being overworked, 
\Miethcr the exclusion of alien proletarian physical bodies would 
ensure the exclusion of alien proletarian spiritual ideas—'dangerous 
thought", in the Japanese phrase—was, of couree, another question, 
to which the ans'wer proved to be in the negative. 

The social price that a successfully aggressive civilLtation has to 
pay is a seepage of its aben victims* exotic culture into the life- 
stream of the aggressor society's internal proletariat and a propor¬ 
tionate widening of the moral gulf that already yawns between this 
alienated proletariat and a would-be dominant minority. The 
Roman satirist Juvenal, writing early in the second century of the 
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Chiisdan Era, had noted that iht^ Syriac Orontes flowing into 
Tiber, In a Modern VV<!:^tem Society that had radiated its 
inAuence over the whole habitable globe^ not only the little Orontes 
but also the great Ganges and ]^eat Yangtsc had flowed into the 
Thames and the Hud^n^ w'hile the Danube had reversed its 
direction and had deposited a cultural alluvium of Rumaji and 
Serb and Bulgar and Greek proselytes upstream in an over-filled 
nielting-pot at Vienna. 

The effects of a successful assault on the body social of the 
assaulted party arc more compleXj without being less pernicious. 
On the onCliand we shall find that a culture-element which has been 
harmless or beneficial in the body social in which it is at home is 
apt to produce novel and devastating effects in an alien body into 
which it has intruded—a law which b summarised in the proverb: 
^One man^s meat is another man’$ poison/ On the other hand we 
shall find that^ when once an isolated culture clement has succeeded 
in forcing an entry into the life of an assaulted society, it tends to 
draw after it other elements of the same provenance^ 

Examples of this devastating play of an expatriated cukufc- 
element invading an alien social milieu have already come to our 
notice. We l^ve noticed, for instance, some of the tragedies that 
had been milicted on divers non-Western societies by the impact of 
the Western world's peculiar political institution. The essential 
feature of the Western political ideology had been its insistence on 
taking as its principle of phtical association the physical accident 
of geographical propinquity. At the genesis of a Western Christian 
soci^, we have seen the emergence of thb ideal in Visigothia 
making life intolerable for a local Jewish diaspora. The havoc thus 
worked in Vbigothia began to afflict the World outside the home¬ 
land of western Chrbtendom when a puissant wave of Modem 
Western cultural iifflu^ce carried with it into one quarter of the 
World after another thb peculiar Western political ideology, which 
was now keyed up to a new intensity by the impact of the new spirit 
of Democracy upon the old institution of Territorial Sovereignty 
embodied m parochja] states. 

We have sten how^ in the course of the hundred y^rs ending 
in A.D. Linguistic Nationalism disrupted a Danubbn 

Hapsburg Monarchy. This revolutionary rcvbion of the political 
i^p aJM bestowed the doubtful blessing of an ephemeral political 

^ peoples of a former United Kingdom 

M Poland’-Lithuaniaj which had been partitioned between the 
Hapsbu^^ Hohcnzollciti, and Romanov empires towards the end 
of the eighteenth century* After the collapse In a.d. iqiS of the 
three partitioning empires, a megaJomanbc Polbh aspiration to re- 
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csUblish the frontiers of A.u. 1772 as park-\valJs for a privileged 
Polish nation's Lebmiraom provoked a passionate resistance from 
Lithuanians and Ukrainians who had formerly been the Poles' 
partners and not the Poles* subjecis in the supra-nadoi^ com¬ 
monwealth constituted in a.d. 1569. The deadly feuds of these 
three peoples during the following ycarS( inapired by the evU 
spirit of Linguistic Nationalism, prepared the way, first for the new 
Russo-German partition in a.d. 1939 and finally, after appalling 
agonieSp for the Ru$sUn Communist tyranny established in a.d, 
194s* 

The havoc worked by a Modem Western refinement of a 
traditional Western institution in the East European marches of the 
Western world was not so tragic as the effect of the same virus of 
nationalism in the Ottoman body politic, since neither the un¬ 
practical anarchy of an eightecuth-century Foland-Lithuania nor 
the fitfully enLightened monarchy of the Austrian Hapsburgs could 
compare with the Ottoman millet system in point of value as an 
alternative solution for the common problem of finding a prac¬ 
ticable political constitution for a commonwealth consisting of 
geographically intermingled communities which bore a greater 
resemblance to the trades and professions than to the territorially 
segregated nationalities of Western Europe* The Procrustean 
methods by which the Ottoman millets were wrenched and hacked 
into the exotic shape of sovereign independent national states have 
been noticed on a previous page of this part, and need not be re¬ 
capitulated here. Here we have only to note that the shocking 
cruelties that accompanied the partitiori of the British Indian 
Empire into the mutually hostile "national' states of India and 
Pakistan^ and of the British mandated territory of Palestine into the 
mutually hostile states of Israel and Jordan^ wer^ likewise examples 
of the baneful effects of a Western ideology of nationalism radiated 
into a social environment in w^bich geographically intermingled 
conununities had previously been enabled to live together in virtue 
of being org^bed in millets. 

The destructive potentialities that culture-elements are apt to 
display when they have been tom out of thdr proper framework 
and introduced into an alien social milieu are also illustrated by 
examples on the economic plane* The demoralizing effect of an 
inoported Western Industrialism, for example, was particularly 
conspicuous in South-East Asia, where an exotie industrial revolu¬ 
tion^ speeded up by importunate Western economic enterprise, 
had produced a geographical mixture of socially still unannealed 
communities in the process of gathering the human fuel for its 
economic furnace. 
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'Eyeryfl'hert in the Modem World economic forces hive strained the 
between Capital amd Labour^ Industry and Agiiculturt^ Town 
and Countiyj but In the Modem East the strain js greater because of a 
corresponduig cleavage along racial Unea. . , , The foreign Onentai is 
iwt merely a fauder between European and native but a barrier between 
the native and the Modem World. The cult of efficiency merely built up 
a monumental Western skyscraper on Eastem soiJ^ with the nadves in 
me basement ^ all inhabited the same country, but the budding was of a 
mfier^t world, the Modem World to- which the nad^'e had no aecesa- 
m th^ economy^ competition is much keener than in the Western 
World.^ There is materialism^ rationalism, individualism, and a con^ 
centradon on economic ends, far more complete and abaoJutc than in 
homogeneous Western lant^; a total absorption in the C3tchange and 
world with the business concern as subject, far more 
typi-cal of Capitalism than one can imagine in the so-called capitalist 
countries, which have grown slowly ont of the past and are sdLI bound 
m it by a hundred roots."*, +, Thus, although these several dependencies 
f appearance been remodelled along W-estem lines, they have in 
fact be^ remodelled as economic ayslcms, for production and not for 
MciaJ life. Ihe mediaeval state has, quite suddenly, been converted 
into a modem factoty/'* 


Our ^oad law" of cultural radiation and reception h the ten¬ 
dency of a culture-pattern that has established itself in an emitting 
y social to re-assert itself in a receiving body social through a 
r^cmblap and reunion there of constituent culture-elenients 
that have become separated in the process of transmission. This 
tendency has to contend with the opposing tendency of an assaulted 
EMie^ to resist, but such resistance can generally do no more than 
sl^w down the proc™. As we watch this arduous process of in^ 
fiJtraaon maldng a headway that carries it to the bitter end of 
introducing the whole besi^^ing hostof Midian inside a beleaguered 
^ srae s e eoces^ the astonishing aspect of this ejtcruciating miracle 
IS Mt, of course, the needless obstructiveness but the cameFs im- 
^ .^L + ^ intruding culture-elements are not so separable as 

they might be supposed to be, and “one thing leads to mother\ 

If blind to the conse^ 

^ f ^ follow from allowing even the most 

culture-element to make an 
^ ry. a>e ^^<iy taken note of certain historic encounters in 
which an gulled society has succeeded in repelling its assailant^s 
attack, without having given him a chance of «ven a tem- 

in 19:^5, Thfi^jric dcr IXulLBtijchc Samenkving', 

Ike k ihe p4i^ jutt quDced i, 
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poraxy lodgement; and an uncompromising policy of self-insiila- 
tion that has won these rare victories has also been tried in other 
cases where it has proved a failure. We have called this policy 
Zealotism^ from the name of the Jewish party which sought to 
reject or expel the Hellenic culture, ^lock, stock, and barrels from 
the "Holy Land'. The Zealot's characteristic Sthos is emotional and 
intuitive, but the policy may also be pursued on coolly rational 
grounds. A classic case of the latter spirit i$ presented by the 
severance of relations between Japan and the Western worldp 
which was gradually carried through, after mature reflectionp by 
Hideyoshi and his Tokugawan successors in the course of fifty^ne 
years ending in a.d. 1638. It is more surprising to find a similar 
awareness of the inherent interdependence of all the divers elements 
in an intrusive alien culture-pattern leading, by a simitar train of 
reasoning, to a similar conclusion in the mind of an old-fashioned 
ruler of a secluded and baekw-ard Arab country* 

The rationalist Zealot’s state of mind is piquantly illustrated by 
a conversation which look place in the tiineteen-twenties between 
the Zaydi Imam Yahya of San"a and a Britbh envoy whose mission 
was to persuade the Imam to restore peacefully a portion of the 
British Aden Protectorate which he had occupied during the 
World W'ar of A.D. 1914-18. In a final interview, after it had be¬ 
come apparent that the mission would not attain its object, the 
Britiah envoy, wishing to give the conversation another turn, 
complimented the Imam upon the soldierly appearance of his new- 
model army. Seeing that the Im^ took the compliment in good 
part, he went on; 

'And I suppose you will be adopting other Western bastiiufions as 

think not,' said the Imim with a smile. 

^Oh, really^ That interest me. And may I venture to ask your 
reasons?' 

‘ Welh 1 don^^t think 1 should like other Western institutionSp' said the 
Imam. 

'Indeed? And whai institutions, for example ?' 

^Weil, there are parliameiitST^ said the Im^.' 1 like to be the Govern- 
ment myselL I might find a parliament tiresome** 

'Why, ss for that/ said the Enghshmant 'I can assure you that respon¬ 
sible parhamentary representative govcriument is not an indispensable 
part of the apparatus of our Western civilization. Look at Italy^ She has 
given that up,^ and she is one of the great Western Powers/ 

'Well^ then there is alcohol** said the Imam. 'I don^t want to see that 
introduced into my country* where at present it is happily almost 
imknowTi.^ 

' Very natural/ said the Englishman ^ ^but, If it oaiucs to that* 1 can 
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^0 that aJcohol is not an indispensable adjunct of Wcattfn 
^vilizatioD eithtr. Look at Axneiica. She haa given up that, and she too 
is one of the great Western Powers/ 

_ ^Well^ anyhow/ aaid the Imlmp with another smile which aeemed to 
intimate that the conversation was at an endj, don^t like parliaincntB 
and alcohol cwuf that kind of thing/ 

The moral of the story is that^ in manifesting the perspicacity of 
his insight, the Imini had implicitly indicted the infirmity of his 
purpe^. In adopting for his army the mdirnents of Western 
technique, he had already introduced the thin edge of a wedge; be 
had started a cultural revolution which would leave the Yamaii" 
it^, in the end, with no alternative but to cover their nahedneas 
with a complete ready-made outfit of Western clothes. 

If the Imam had met his Hindu contemporaryj the Mahatma 
Gandhi, that is what he would have been told by the Hmdu states¬ 
man-saint. In calling upon his fellow Hindus to revert to spirming 
and w'eaving their cotton by hand, Gandhi w^as indeed showing 
them a way to extricate themselves from the visible meshes of a 
Western economic spider^s web; buf this Gandhian policy w*as 
based on two assumptions, which must both be justified in the 
^ent, if the policy was to achieve its aim. The first assumption was 
that the Hindus would be prepared to make the economic sacrifices 
wr^h the policy entailed; and of course they were not. But, even 
if Gandhi had not been disappointed in his expectations of his 
count^men s economic ■disinterestedness, his policy would have 
i^n brought to naught by the falsity of its second implicit assump- 
tion, which was a misapprehension of the intrusive culture's 
spinmal Gandhi allowed himsdf to see nothing more m 

c L^te Modem Western civilization than the secular social 
struemre, in which TVchnology had been substituted for Religion- 
t did not apparently occur to him that hi$ masterly use of con¬ 
temporary Ulemas of political organization, publicity, and propa- 
ganda as Western as the cotton mills against which he was 
tilting. But one must go farther than that; for Gandhi himself was 
a product of cultural radiation from the West. The spiritual event 
that had liberated "soul force' was an encounter^ in the 

bttween the spirit of Hinduiam and the 
spim of ye Chrjstjan Gospel embodied in the life of the Society 
of Fwnds. The saintly Mahatma and the martial Imam were in 
one and the same boat. 

In gencraly^ of encountera between civilisationi, when the 
prevent even one single pioneer element 
. , , feB'^'ve y ra^o^ivc culture from mailing a lodgement in 
ita body social, its only chance of aurviviiJ lies in making psj-chen 
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logical revolution. It m^y still be able to save itadf by abandoning 
the Zealot attitude and adopting the ^Herqdian^s* opposite tactic:$ 
of learning to fight the assailant with his own weapons. To take an 
example from the "Osmanlis" encounter with the Late Modern 
Westr Sultan ^Abd-al-Hamid II^s grudging policy of Westerniza¬ 
tion at the minimum w'aa a failure^ whereas Mustafa Kemll 
Ataturk'g whole-hearted Westernization to the maximum offered 
a practical way of salvation. It is futile to suppose that a society 
Can Westernize its army and In other respects carry on aa beforei 
and the futility of such a supposition has been illustrated already in 
the cases of Petrine Russiap nineteenth-century Turkey* and the 
Egypt of Mehmed 'All. It is not merely that a Westernized army 
needs underpinning by a Westernized science and industry* educa¬ 
tion and medicine^ The army officers themselves acquire Western 
notions quite irrelevanl: to their professional skilL especially if they 
are sent abroad to learn their profession; and the histories of all 
three countries display the paradoxical feature of groups of army 
officers heading 'liberal* revolutions. Such a spectacle w’as pro¬ 
vided by the abortive Russian 'Decembrist’ revolution of a.d, 
1825, by the abortive Egyptian revolution led by 'Arab! Pa$ha in 
A.n. 1881, and by the Turkish revolution of the Committee of 
Union and Progress in A.l>. 190S* which was not abortive, but 
which ran into ^saster within ten years of its start. 

(b) RESPONSES OF THE SOUL 
(i) DekuTfUimsiiition 

In turning our attention from the social to the psychological 
consequences of encounters between contemporarieap we shall 
find it convenient, again, to give separate consideration to the 
respective effects on the parties playing the antithetical roles of 
"agent' and 'reagent’, assailant and assaulted; and it will be be$t to 
escamine the effect on the agent first* since it is he who has taken 
the initiative in the encounter. 

The representatives of an aggressively radioactive civilization 
that has been succ^ful in penetrating an alien body social are 
prone to succumb to the hybrisofthe Pharisee ivho thanks God that 
he La not as other men arc. A dominant minority is apt to look 
down on the recruits conscripted into its internal proletariat from 
a subjugated alien body social as infra-human * under-dogs". The 
nemesis attending this particular vein of hybris is peculiarly ironicaL 
In treating as an under-dog the fellow human creature who happens 
to be momentarily at his mercy, the 'top-dog^ is unconsciously 
reaffirming a truth to which he is intending to give the lie. The 
truth is that all souls are equal in the sight of their Creator; and the 
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only result achieved by th« human being who seeks to rob his 
fellows of their humanity is to divest himsdf of hia own- AU 
manifestations of inhumanity are not, however, equally hemoua^ 

The least Inhuman form of inhumanity is apt to be tUspIayed by 
representatives of a successfully aggressive civilizatiorL in whose 
culture-pattern religion is the governing and orienting dement- In 
such a society the denial of the underdog's humanity will take the 
form of an assertion of his religious nullity* A dominant Christen- 
dom will stigmatize him as an utibaptized heathen; a dominant 
Islamj as an undrcumcised unbeliever- At the same time^ it will 
be recognized that the under-dog^s inferiorit}^ can be cured by 
rdigious conversion, and in many cases the top-do^ have ^erted 
themselves to effect this curcj perhaps even against their own 
interests. 

The potential universahty of the Church was symbolized, in me 
visual art of Medieval Christendom, in the convention by which 
one of the three Magi came to be portrayed as a Negro; andp in the 
practice of an Early Modem Western Christendom, which had 
forced its presence upon all other living human societies by the 
feat of mastering oceanic navigation, the same sense of the 
Church’s universality had shown its sincerity in the readiness of 
the Spanish and Portuguese compiistadotes to go to alJ lengths of 
social intercourse^ including marriage, with converts to a Trlden- 
tine Roman Catholic Christianity, irr^pectlve of "colour'. The 
Spanish conquerors of Peru and the Philippines were so much more 
eager to impart their religion than to impart their language that 
they endowed the native languages of the conquered peoples with 
the means of resisting Castilian by developing these languages as 
vehicles for the conveyance of the Catholic liturgy and literature. 

In thus demonstrating the sincerity of their religious convictions, 
the Spanish and Portuguese empire-builders had been anticipated 
by the MusUmSp whOp from the outset, had mteimarried with their 
converts without regard to difference of race. But the Muslims had 
gone farther than this. The Islamic society had inheritedp from a 
precept enshrined in texts of the Qur'^, a recognition that there 
w^cre certain non-lslamic religions wiiich, in spite of their inadc- 
quacyp were authentic partial revelations of divine truth. This 
recognition, originally accorded to Jews and Christians, came to be 
extended to Zoroastrlans and Hindus. However, the Muslims 
signally failed to rise to this relatively enlightened level when con^^ 
fronted with sectarian differences between Sunnak and Shtoh 
within their own religious community. Here they showed them¬ 
selves in as bad a light as Christians, w^hether of the ‘Early Church' 
or of the ‘Reformation period*, in similar circumstances. 
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The next least noxious fonn of top-dog*s denial of under-dog's 
humanity is an assertion of under-dog's cultural nullity m a society 
that has broken out of a traditional religious ctuysalU and has 
translated its values into secular terms. In the history of the 
cultural aggression of the civiliaations of the secoud generation, 
tH$ was the connotation of the distinction drawn between Hellenes 
and ^Barbarians"; and in the Late Modem Western world this 
cultural dichotomy of Mankind had found exponents in the French 
in their relations with North American Indians in the eighteenth 
century, with Maghribis and Vietnamese in the nineteenth century, 
and with African Negroes south of the Sahara in the tw^entieth 
century of the Christian Era. The same attitude had been adopted 
by the Dutch in. their relations with the Malay peoples of Indo¬ 
nesia; and Cecil Rhodes had sought to kindle the$amecultural ideal 
in hearts of Dutch-apeaking and English-speaking South 
Africans when he coined his slogan; ^ Equal rights for every cuilbed 
man south of the Zambesi.' 

In Sou^ Africa this spark of idealism had been smothered, after 
the establishment of the Union in a.d. 1910, by the emption of a 
narrow and violent Afrikaner Dutch nationalism, bent on assert¬ 
ing its ascendancy over its South African fellow countrymen of 
BantUp Indonesian, and Indian origin in the name of a superiority 
based neither on culture nor on religion but on race^ The French, 
on the other hand, had gone to impressive lengths in giving 
political effect to their cultural convictions. In Algeria, for examplcp 
full French citizenship had, since a.Dp 1865, been open to native 
Algerian subjects of the Islamic faith on condition of their 
acquiescing in the jurisdiction of the French civil law", including 
the crucial department of civil law known as persona] statute 
which the status of full French citizenship automatically imposed 
on its recipients. 

The sincerity of the French in actmg on their ideal of opening aU 
political and social doors to anyone who had successfully graduated 
in the French version of a Late Modem Western culture was 
demonstrated by an incident which| in vindicating the honour of 
France, had an appreciable effect on the outcome of the Second 
World War. After the fall of France in June 1940 it w^as a question 
of great moment whether the Vichy Government or the Fighting 
French Movement w^ould succeed in raUying the African terri¬ 
tories of the French Empire to its cause. At this juncture the 
Governor of the Chad Province of French Equatoriri Africa was 
a French citizen of Negro African race; and this Negro Frenchman 
by cultural adoption duly exercised his official responsibility' by 
opting in favour of the Fighting French Movement, thus giving 
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that Movement, hitherto based entirely on. London, its first foothold 
in the French Empire, 

The culturalj like the religious, criterion for drawing the line 
between top-^dog and under-dog is one which, however mtich 
open to objection it may be, does not foe an impassible gulf between 
the two fractions into which it divides the human family. The 
‘Heathen' can cross the line by conversion; the ‘Barbarian’ can 
cross the Line by passing an examination^ The decisive downward 
step in top-dog’s descent is when he labels nnder-dog not * Heathen’ 
or 'Barbarian' but ‘Native*. In stigmatizing members of an alien 
society as ‘Natives* in their own homes, top-dog is denying their 
humaniiy by asserting their political and cconomie nullity. By 
designating them as ‘Natives^ he is implicitly assimilating them to 
the non-human fauna and flora of a virgin New World that has 
been waiting for its human discoverers to enter in and take posses¬ 
sion. On the$e premises the fauna and flora may be treited cither 
as vermin and weeds to be extirpated or as natural resources to be 
conaerved and exploited. 

In previous contexts we have found the classical practitioners of 
this abominable philcksophy in those Eurasian Nomad hordes that 
had succeeded occasionally in establishing their rule over con¬ 
quered sedentary populations. In their treatment of fellow human 
beings as if they were either game or livestock^ the Ottoman empire- 
builders were as ruthlessly and as sublimely logical as the French 
empire-builders were in their treatment of their subjects as Bar¬ 
barians; andj while it was true that unemancipated French subjects 
were vastly better off than Ottoman ra'iyah, it was also true that 
a human domestic animal which an 'OsmanJi shepherd of men had 
trained to become a human sheep-dog found open to his talents an 
even more brilliant career than awaited an African ^votui when he 
succeeded in becoming a French official or man of letters^ 

In the Late Modem Age the English-speaking Protestant West 
European pioneers of a Western society’s ovcisea3 expansion had 
been the worst offenders in committing the Nomad empire- 
builde^ sin of making Natives* out of human souls; and in this 
repetition of an old crime the most sinister feature had been the 
proneness to go over the edge of a further downward step to which 
the Osmanlis never descendedp and to clinch their assertion of the 
Natives political and economic nullity by stigmatizing them as 
the spawn of ‘inferior races’. 

Of the four sti^ata with which under-dog had been branded 
by top-dog, this stigma of racial inferiority was the most malignant, 
and that for three reasons. In the first place, it was an assertion of 
under-dog s nullity as a human being without any qualification! 
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whereas the appellations * Heathen*, "Barbaiian^ and 'Native"* 
injurious though they might be* were merely denials of this or that 
particular human quality and refusals of this or that corresponding 
particular human right. In the second place, this racial dichotomy 
of Mankind differed from the religiouSp oilturah politico- 
economic dichotomies in fixing a gulf that was impassable. In the 
third place, the racial sdgma differed from the religious and the 
cultur^ (though not in thi$ respect from the politico-economic) in 
singling out for its criterion the most superficial, trivial, and in¬ 
significant aspects of human nature—the colour of the skin or the 
shape of the nose. 

(ii) Zeahlism and Herodiamsm 

When we turn to examine the response of the assaulted party, we 
find that he seems to have a choice between the contrasted lines 
of action for which we have already found, and used in various 
parts of this Study, names taken from the narratives in the New 
Testament. 

In that age Hellenism was pressing hard upon Jewry on every 
plane of social activity. No Jew could escape or ignore, turn ivhere 
he would, the question of becoming or not becoming a Hellene. 
The Zealot faction w’as recruited from people whose impube was 
to try to fend off the aggressor and to retreat into the spiritual fast¬ 
ness of their own Jewish heritage. The faith which animated them 
was a conviction that, if they abided by their ancestral tradition, 
observing the whole of it and nothing else, they would be given, 
from the jealously guarded source of their spiritual life, a super¬ 
natural strength which would enable them to repel the aggressor. 
The Hcrodian faction, on the other hand, was recniited from the 
supporters of an opportunist statesman whose Idumaean origin 
worked together with his personal genius to enable this son of a 
recently incorporated Gentile province of the Maccabacan kingdom 
to take a less prejudiced view of the problem. The policy of Herod 
the Great was to learn from Helleniani evety accomplishment 
it might prove necessary for the Jews to acquire for the 
Judicious and practical purpose of equipping themselves to hold 
their own and to lead a more or less comfortable life in the Hel- 
lenbing world that was their inescapable social environment. 

There had been Jewish Herodians Jong before the days of Heitwl 
We can trace the beginnings of a voluntary self-Hetlenizadon of 
the immigrant Jewish community in Alexandria right back to the 
infancy of that melting-pot city on the morrow of its founder's 
death; and^ even in the hill-country of Judaea, the High Priest 
Joshua-Jason, who h the archtype of the Herodian school of 
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states man^ipp was busy before i6o B.c. on hk deviPs work (as it 
Zealot eyes) of seducing hJa younger colleagues into 
an indecent exposure of their bodies in an Hellenic palaestra and a 
vulgar screening of their heads under the broad brim of an Helleiuc 
and this provocation had evoked a contemporary Zealot 
reactionp as is recorded in the two Books of Maccabeesn Nor was 
Jewish Zealotism crushed out of existence by the catastrophe of 
the Roman sack of Jerusalem in a.d, 70, nor even by its conclusive 
repfidtion in A.D. 135; for the Rabbi Johanan benZakkai responded 
to this challenge by endowing Jewry with an inertly rigid inadtu-^ 
tional framework and a passively obstinate psychological habitus 
that enabled it to preserve its distinctive communal life in the frail 
clay tenement of a politically impotent diaspota^ 

Jewry, however^ ^-as not the only Syriac community, nor the 
Syriac society the only Oriefital civilisation p to be divided into an 
Herodian and a Zealot camp by the challenge of liellenism. The 
Zealot-insurrections of Syrian plantation slaves in Sicily in the second 
century B.C, were balanced at RomCp in the ensuing imperial Age, 
by an Herodian inflow of a stream of Syriac freedmcn-converls to 
Hellenism. Conversely, the Herodian ism of the more well-to-do 
and ^phisdeated stratum of the Syriac society,, which an Hellenic 
dominant minority prepared to take into social parlnershipp 
was balanced by the conscription of other Syriac higher religions 
besides JudaLsin for the spiritiially irrelevant and desecrating 
Zealot fatigue duty of serving aa instruments for the waging of a 
secular cultural warfare* Zoroastrianism p Nestoriani$m+ and Mono- 
physitism, and Islam all followed Judaism’s lead in making this 
spiritually disastrous deviation from Religion's true path. Yet the 
last three of these perverted religious movements eventually made 
atonement for their Zealot aberration by the Herodian act of 
translating into their liturgical Languages the classical works of 
Hellenic philosophy and science* 

If we pass on now to glance at the psychological ructions mani¬ 
fested m sociedes that encountered a Medieval Western Christen- 

most thorough-going praeddoners of 
Herodianism knoviTi to history in those former pagan Scandinavian 
barbarian invaders whp^ as a result of one of the earliest and most 
signal ^\cstem cultural victorieSp became the Norman exponents 
and propaptors of the Western Christian of life. The Normans 

proceeded to embrace not only the religion hut also the language 
and the poetry of the Romance-speaking nadve populadon of the 
fiucepsor-state they had carved out for themselves in the 
Oallic heart of the Carolingian Empire. When the French-named 
Norman minstrel Taillefer lifted up his voice to inspire his fellow 
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knights as they were riding Into the battle of Hastings ^ he did not 
recite to them the Vahungasuga ifi Norse but the Song of Roland 
in French; and, before William the Conqueror of England high¬ 
handedly promoted the growth of a nascent Western Christian 
civilisation in the backw'ard and isolated province that he had won 
by the swords other Norman adventurers had embarked on the 
enterprise of enlarging the bounds of the Western Christian world 
in the opposite quarter at the expense of Orthodox Christendom 
and Dar-al-Islam in Apulia ^ Calabria, and Sicily. More Tcmarkablc 
siill w^as the Herodian Acceptance of a Western Christian culture 
by the Scandinavians who had remained in their own homelands. 

This receptive attitude of the Northmen towards alien cultarea 
was not limited to that of Western Christendom. We find it also in 
the influence exercised by Byzantine and Islamic art and institu¬ 
tions on the Normans of Sicily' in the tincture of Far Western 
Christian Celtic culture acquired by the Ostmen in Ireland and 
by the Norse settlers in the Western Isles; and in the adoption 
of the OrthcKJox Christian culture by the Russian Scandinavian 
conquerors of Slav barbarians In the basins of the Dniepr and 
the Neva. 

In other societies encountered by Medieval Western Christen¬ 
dom we find the Herodian and Zealot impulses much more evenly 
balanced. For instance, the Zealot reaction of Dar-al’^Islam against 
the Crusades was to some extent set off by the Norman-minded 
Herodianism of the Cilidan Armenian Monophysite converts to 
a Western Christian way of life. 

Our pair of antithetical psychological reactions can also be de¬ 
tected in the histories of an Orthodox Christendom's and a Hindu 
world^a respective encounters \rith an aggressive Iranic Muslim 
civilization. In the main body of Orthodox Christendom under the 
Ottoman Empire, a majority clung to an ancestral religion whose 
ecclesiastical independence they bad chosen to preserve at the 
price of submitting to an alien political regime. Yet this Zr^otism 
was partially offset^ even on the religious plane, by a minority who 
became Muslim from motives of aocial or political ambition; and 
much larger numbers succumbed to Herodianism in the more 
trivial, yet none the less significantp ways of learning their masters" 
language and aping their dress. The reaettons of the Hindus to the 
Mughal Raj took much the same lines; but, in Indiap conversion to 
the religion of the conquerors was on a much more extensive scale, 
particularly among the socially depressed and recently pagan con¬ 
verts to Hinduism in Eastern Bengal, whose descendants in the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era came to constitute the 
detached eastern province of Pakistan. 
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I he encounter^ of contemporaries with the Moderfi West have 
already been sketched in m early chapter of the present part of this 
Study. If vve were to re-examine those records from our present 
psychological standpoint* we should find in all of them alternations 
w* and conflicts between, the opposing impulses of Zealotism and 
Herodianism, The case of the Far Eastern society in Japan may be 
selected as a pa^cularly clear-cut example. After an early experi¬ 
ment in Herodianism the Japanese entered on a rigorously and 
successfully maintained Zealot phase when the Tokugai^'a Sho- 
gunate severed relations bet^veen Japan and the West. A amall 
Herodian rnmorit^' persisted, however* in those crypto-Christians 
who remained secretly loyal to their proscribed alien faith for more 
0^0 hundred yearSp until, after the Meiji Revolution of jld. 
iSoSp it became possible for them at last to come out into the open 
again. Shortly before that date they had, however, been reinforced 
by a second, and different* Japanese Herodian movement animat¬ 
ing cry^pto-researchers who* by thi^ time* were secretly studying, 
tmough a Dutch medium* the netv science of a seculariicd Late 
Modern West. After the Meiji Revolution this newfangled Hero- 
anism secured control of Japanese policy, with results which 
were to startle the World. 


But was this latest phase entirely Herodian f Here wc are brought 
up a^nst a certain ambivalence in one,^ and perhaps in both, of 
our c osen terms of comparison. For Zealotism the end is clear, 
^t IS to reject the Greeks* formidable gifts** But the means are 
vanous* ranging, as they do, from the positive method of open w'ar 
m the style of the Maccabees to the negative method of self- 
isolatton* whether by governmental acUon through the closing of 
a rontjcr* as in Japan, or by the action of individuals who maintain 
^e peculiarity' of a peculiar people by private enterprise after the 
f^hion of the Jew^ of the Dispersion. For Herodianism, on the 
other hand, the m^n^ are dear. They are to accept ^the gifts of 
f --’Whether th«e he religions or dynamo-^with open 

But what atwut the end f For thos« most thorough-gom| of 
M Herodians. the Scandms.ians, Northmen, or NormSis. the end 
pursued, perhaps, unconsciousJy, but at any rate effectively 
Tk ^ complete fusion with the encountered civilization. 

T ^ history that the Normans 

^ rapidity through the phases of conversion. 

On an earlier page of this Study wc 
Apdb - ^ ^ observer. William of 


Moribus et lingua, quoscumque veiu'n- videbant 
Informant propna, gens efficiatur ut una. 
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"They convert to their own customs and language those who join 
their standards* so that the result is a racial merger/ 

But that always the Herodian objective ? If wc have interpreted 
correctly the policy of Herod the Great* this eponymous hero of 
Herodianism belicv-cd—wrongly, as we have suggested in examin¬ 
ing other cases—^that a homoeopathic dose of Hellenism would be 
the best means of ensuring the sunnval of Jewry ; and the Tnodcm 
Herodianism of Japan was undoubtedly nearer lo the policy that 
we have attributed to Herod than to the practice of the Normans. 
Modern Japanese statesmen had formed the opinion that nothing 
short of a technological revolution which would turn Japan into a 
Great Power in the Western style could enable the Japanese 
society to preserve its separate identit)'; and this was a pursuit 
of the Zealot end by Herodian means. ConJirmation of this dia¬ 
gnosis is to be found in the decree of A.D. i88^^ by which a techno¬ 
logically Westernizing Japanese Government provided for the 
official organization of a State Shinto, in which a resuscitated pre- 
Buddhist paganism was to be utilized as a vehicle for the deifica¬ 
tion of a living Japanese people, community* and state- This ^vas 
contrived by re-activating the symbolism of an archaistic cult of 
an Imperial Dynas(y which reputed to be the divine offspring 
of the Sun Godde^, This cult offered its hereditary collective 
divinity for worship here and now in the epiphany of a god per¬ 
petually incarnate in the person of the reigning emperor. 

The difficulties inherent in the application of our alternative 
terms* which at first seemed to present so simple a dichotomy, 
become apparent wherever we turn. How. for example, should we 
classify the Zionist movement? It had drawn down upon itself 
the disapproval of the manifestly Zealot puritan devotees of the 
ritualbtic tradition, in whose eyes the Zionists were guilty of 
impiety in presuming to bring about* on their own initiative and by 
force, a physical return to the Promised Land which it was God's 
prerogative to accomplish in His own good time; but it had also 
drawn down upon itself the disajjproval of the no less manifestly 
Herodian assimilationists, who deplored the irrational belief that the 
Jew^s were 'a peculiar people** and who went to various lengths in 
accepting the Late Modem liberal thesb that the Jewish faith was, 
like other faiths, a chrysalis that had served its purpose- 
Two of the greatest figures of the tw'entieth century—Lenin and 
Gandhi—present us with an equally baffling enigma; for both of 
them seem, like the Roman god Janus^ to face both at once* 
A monotonous and interminable anthology of abuse of the West 
all its works could be culled from their writings* yet their 
t^hing is saturated with elements of the Western tradition— 
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Lenin's teaching with the materialist tradition that stems from 
Marx; Gandhi's teaching with the Christian tradition as trans¬ 
mitted through the followers of George Fox, When Gandhi con¬ 
demns the Hindu institution of Caste, he is preaching a Western 
gospel in a not very receptive Hindu mission ficlcL 

R<^arded as alternative policies open to members of the bodies 
politic of a^aulted societies, Zcalotism and Herodianism, except 
in a few simple—and perhaps over-simplified—examples with 
which we opened this discussion, seenn to fade into a mist of self- 
contradiction; but we have to remember that it was not as socio- 
politEcal policies that we set out to discuss them, but as response 
of individual souls. As such they may be regarded as examples of 
the alternative reactions which we have called Archaisni and 
Futurism > and which we have examined in an earlier part of this 
Study when we were considering the 'schism in the human soul’ 
which manifests itself in civilizations that have broken down and 
gone into disintegration. In that context w^e dehned archaism as an 
attempt to get back to one of those happier states which, in Times 
of Troubles, are regretted the more poignantly—^and perhaps 
idealized the more unhistoricaUy—the farther that th^ are left 
behind. This defimtion clearly covers Zcalotism. In the same con¬ 
text w't characterized Archaism as follows; 

' An air of failure or, where there is not positive failure, futility sur- 
Founds practically aU the examples of Archaism that we have been 
exammiiig, and the reason is not far to seek. The archaist is condenmeds 
by the very nature of his enterprise, to be for ever trying to reconcile 
past and present,,, . If he tries to restore the past without taking the 
present into mnstderation, then the impetus of life ever moving onward 
wll shatter his brittle construction into fragments* If, on the other haiidi 
he consents to subordinate his whim of resuscitating the past to the task 
of making the present workable^ hb Archaism will prove a sham.'^ 

Futuri^ was defined m that context ns an attempt to escape 
from a distasteful present by taking a leap into an unknown and 
unknowable future; and this manoeuvre* too^ courts disaster* As 
for HerodianLsm, it is an imitation, at second ban dp of another 
society*s institutions and ethos; and at best this will be a parody of 
a possibly not very admirable originalp whilcp at vt'orstp it wiU be a 
discordant combination of incompatible elements. 

(iii) Et^oFtgelism 

Was the uniform self-dcfcat of Zealotism and Herodianism the 
last word that the oracle of history had to say, w hen asked for 

^ P*lie 51S of thii AbridgtmrDt. 
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light on the spiritual ooiisequenccs of encounters ? If it were indeed 
the last, then the outlook for Mankind would be forbidding, for 
then we might be driven to the conclusion that our present enter¬ 
prise of Civilization was an impracticable attempt to climb an 
unscalable pitch. 

This great enterprise was midateih as w'e may recollect, by a new 
departure in which Human Nature's powers of imaginaiionj in¬ 
trepidity* and versatility proved a match for the difficulties beset¬ 
ting the change of orientation which Mankind managed to achieve 
at that momentous stage in human history, A Primitive Man who 
had long aince been brought to a halt by an Epimethean direction 
of his faculty of mimesis backward, toi^^ds his stick-in-the-mud 
elders and ancestors, now re-liberated hJs Promethean ^tdn by 
redirecting this same socially indispensable faculty towards crea¬ 
tive personalities who offered themselves to him as pathiinding 
pioneers. far* a latter-day inquirer w'as bound to ask himself, 
was this new move going to carry these primitive culture-heroes’ 
descendants? And, when its momentum had been exhausted, 
would they be able to draw upon a hidden store of psychic energy 
hy repeating the creative act ? If the answer to this last question 
were to be in the negative, it would be a bad look out for a half- 
baked Man in Process of Civilization. 

The Zealot was 3 man who looked backward; the Herodian, who 
thought that he was looking forwards, was actually a man looking 
sideways and trying to copy his neighbours. Was thb the end of the 
story? 

Perhaps the true answer was that this might w'cQ be the end if 
the whole story wa$ comprised in the history of Civilization, but 
not if Man's attempt at Civilization was only one chapter in the 
story of a perenm^ encounter between Man and God. In the 
myth of the Flood as recounted in the Book of Genesis, the sequel 
to a cataclysm in w'hich Adames brood had been all but annihilated 
by their outraged Maker was the Creator's promise to Noah and 
his salvaged crew that ^the waters shall no more become a Rood to 
destroy all flesh'; and indeed we have already discovered, in the 
act of registering the failure of Archaism and Futurism, that there 
is a third possibility^ 

When Life is challenged by the emergence of some new dynamic 
force or creative movement from within, the living individual or 
society is not thereby condemned to make the futile choice between 
breaking dowm by perpetuating w^hat in a previous context we 
Called an enormity, and breaking down by detonating a revolution. 
There also hea open a middle way of salvation in which a mutual 
atijustment betw^een the old order and the new departure can 
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arrive at a hamiony on a higher level. This is^ in fact^ the process 
which we analysed in the part of this Study in which we were dis¬ 
cussing the growths of civilisations. 

Siniilajly, when life i$ chalJenged by a breakdown which has 
become an accomplished fact, an individual or a society that is 
striving to recapture from Fate the initiative in its fight for life is 
not condemned to make the no less futile choice between an attempt 
to jump clear of the present into the past or an attempt to jump 
clear into an unattained future. Here, too, there lies open the middle 
way of a withdrawal through a movement of Detachment, followed 
by a return which reveals itself as Transfiguration. Perhaps w^e 
may give substance to these abstract terms if we turri once again to 
the first century of the Christian Era and to the obscure comer of 
the Roman Empire where the Zealots and the Herodians, to whose 
party names we have ventured to give a wider connotation, were 
exploring their respective blind alley^s, and if we now' focus our 
attention, not On either of these groups of sectaries, but on one of 
their contemporaries. 

Paul was brought up in a Gentile Tarsus as a Pharisee—a 
cultural isolationist—^and at the same time and place he received 
a Greek education and found himself a Roman citizen. The Zealot 
and the Herodian path thus both lay open in front of him^ and as a 
young man he opted for Zealotism. Bui, when he was plucked out 
of this perverse Initial Zealot course by his vision on the road to 
Damascus, he did not become an Herodian. There was revealed to 
him a creative way which transcended both these other two courses. 
He traversed the Roman Empire preaching neither Judaism versus 
Hellenism nor Hellenism versus Judaism, but a new way of Hfcp 
w^hich drew^ without prejudice, on the spiritual w^ealth of both those 
conten^ng cultures* No cultural frontier could stand in this 
GospePs for the Christian Church was not just a new society 
of the same species as the civilizations whose encounters wnth one 
another we have been investigating; it was a society of a different 
species. 

note. "ASIA" AND TUROPE'; F.4 CTS AND 

fantasies 

In the kitfioduction to his history, Herodotus pmfsKs to reproduce a 
Persian cxposiiion of the motive that had impelled the Achaemenidae to 
take the offensive against the Hellenes. The Persians, according to his 
KCOimt, believed that they bad inherited a blood-feud; they regarded 
thenwlv^ as saddled with a duty to exact vengeance from the Hellenes 
for the siege and sack of Troy. Thus both the great w'arSp the Trojan 
and the Persian, were incidenia in an historically continuous Feud 
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'Europe' and ^As^a^ Needless to say* the Persians were^ as a 
niaEier of historyi entirely unaware of any such obli^tionL- not being 
studwts of Homer, they were presumably ignorant of the Trojan War— 
if this had indeed been an authentic historical event. Needless to say^ 
also^ the Herodotcan picture is historically fantastic, assuming, as it 
does, that there ’was a solidarity of feeling between Trojans and Persians 
as fejlow 'Asians'- W'e can illustrate the absurdity of iis by imagining 
a strictly similar presentation of an historic feud between Europe and 
America, and representing that a Darius-Washington fell impelled 10 
avenge on 'Europe' the antecedent aggression of an Agaiucmnon-Cort^ 
against Mexico. 

None the less, the Herodotean myth is of interest and importance in 
that it put into circulation the concept of *Europe’ and 'Asia’ as rival and 
opposing entities—entitles which still survive on our maps with a conti- 
neniaI frontier between them, drawn along the long range of somewhat 
msignlficanl hills called the Ural Mountains. Herodotus did not invent 
this concept, for 'Asia' was already a current synonym for the Persian 
Empire in the of Aeschylus, which was produced in 47a o.c.; 

but 'the Feud between Europe and Asia' is the dominant and unifying 
^emc of Herodotus' work, and the masterliness of his workmanship 
is largely responsible for the subsequent vogue of this fifth^century 
Hellenic fantasy. 

This fantasy had been begotten when some imaginative Hellenic 
mind had given a revolutionary change of meaning to the two traditional 
Hellenic geographical names 'Europe* and *Asia' by transferring them 
from the mariner's chart to the publicist's political map and to the 
sociologist's diagram of the habitats of cultures^ This feat of imagina¬ 
tion had been unluckily inspired^ The mariner's distinction between the 
opposite coasts of the chain of w'aterways between the Mediterranean 
and^ the Black Sea was natural and useful for its purpose, but this 
chain of w'aterwaya has never coincided with a political frontier 
from the dawn of human history down to the time of writing the present 
work except during the vwo brief periods 547-5^3 b.c. and 386-334 b.c- 
As for the identhication of the mariner's "oontinents' with the domains 
of diverse cultures, the historian cannot lay his finger on any period at 
^1 in which there was any Eignificant eultumJ diversity betw^een the 
'Asiatic' and ^Europcan^ occupants of the aJl but contiguous opposite 
banks of a Bosphorus and a Hellespont that are no broader than the 
Hudson and not nearly so broad as the Amazon^ 

The HdJcnic mariner's term 'Asia' to denote the continent w’hich set 
the eastward limit to his freedom of movement on his own element in 
the Aegean Sea eeems to have been derived from the contemporaiy 
local name of a marsh in the valley of the River Cayster^ and recent 
arehaeologicaJ discovery has shown that the name was that of a thirteenth-p 
centti^ West lAnatolian principality named in ihe Hittite public records* 

'Asia' b possibly not the only Hittite name that found its w’ay into the 
Greek vocabulary. It has been conjectured that the obviously 

Un-Greek word in Greek for 'ktng\ derives fi^m the name of an actti^ 
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Hittitt kiDgn Biyaa^ii, who ruled at Carchemish, on the Euphiatcar in 
the fourteenth century b.c., at about the tune when Achaean piratca 
were jnaking their first contacts with the Pamphylian coasts If this 
derivadon is correct it pu^ on 3 par with ^ai, the word for 

'king' in several Sla^'Omc tanguagea^ which is known to derive from the 
name of Karolus Magnus^ Charlemagne. The origin of the term 
'Euro[«" is more doubtful. It might be a Greek travesty of the Phoenician 
word *mb (corresponding to the Arabic meaning the dark 

quarter where the sun in the west; or, if it was not a technical term 
borrowed from Phoenician mariners, but w'as a native Greek wordi it 
might Signify the ' broad faced* tetra Jinntt in contrast to the islands , 
or it might be the name of a goddess who was ' broad faced* because she 
was bovine. 

However that may be, the two names established the mariner's dis¬ 
tinction bctw'cen the mainland and the islands* Feeling his way north¬ 
ward along the Asiatic or the European coast of the mainland, he nvade 
his passage through three successive straits—the .Dardanelles, the Bos- 
phoriis, and the Straits of Kerch*—but* when he had navigated the last- 
named* had crossed the Sea of AzoVt and had ascended the River Don to 
the heud of fluvial ruvigation, he had reached a point where the opposing 
^ntments lost thdr separate identities. For the landsmen north of the 
Black Sea, whether the Nomad of the Eurasian Steppe or the Eurasian 
pea^nt of the Black Earth belt which extends from the eastern slopcai 
of the Carpathians to the westem slopKis of the Altaic the chstiDction 
Asia could have no iDtelligible meaning* 

The di^otomy of Europe and Asia waa one of the least useful of the 
Iq^cics which the Modem West had accepted from the Hellenic world. 
The MnOolroom distinction betw'cen *RussEa-in-Etirope' and 'Russia- 
in-Asia bad always been meaningless but had probably done no one 
any harm. The parallel distinction betw'een *Ttirkey-in-Eqropc* ind 
^^^^key-in-Asia had been the source of a great deal of confiised think- 
ing. The real frontiers between the habitats of the civilizations have 
nothing to do with suc^ antique fictionsK There is an uncuestionablc 
geographical reality which we call Eurasia. It ts so large, and so irregu¬ 
larly sha^<h that we may break off from it* for our convenience* a 
num^r of sub-continents. Of these the most sharply defined, thanks to 
!? Himalayan land-frontier, is India. Europe is another* no doubts but 
Europe 3 land-frontier, unii^ Indians* has alway's been more of a lipt^ 
than a iiwr/, and certainly lies a long way west of the XJraJ Mountains. 


X 

CONTACTS BETWEEN CIVILIZATIONS 
IN TIME 


XXXIV, A SURVEY OF RENAISSANCES 

(i) INTRODUCTION—‘THE RENAISSANCE’ 

A FRENCH writer^ E. J. Del^cliizc (a.d, i7Si-i8 &3}» fteems to 
have beta the first to use the term la renaissmtee^ (rebirth) 
to dL-$cribe the impact made by a dead HelJemc civilmtion on 
Western Christtadom at a particiilar time and pbet^ namely 
Nor^em Centra] Italy in the Late Medieval period. This 
particular impact of the dead on the living is very far from hting 
the only example of its kind that history affords, and we shaij here 
adopt the term as a general name for such phenomena and proceed 
to an examinatioa of them. In so doing, we shall have to be careful 
not to include more than wc intend- In so far as this Ilellenic cul¬ 
ture in the provinces of art and literaturc—for the term in its con¬ 
ventional UM is limited to these—came to Italy through contact 
with By:santine scholars^ it was not^ of course, m encounter in time 
with a dead civilization but an encounter in space with a living one, 
and belongs to the subject discussed in the previous Fart of this 
Study. Again, when "Greece crossed the Alps" and the Italian 
Renaissance affected the art and literature of France and other 
Transalpine Western countries^ this, in so far as it came through 
contencjporary Italy and not direct from "ancient" Greece was> ag^n, 
not strictly a renaissance/ but was a transmission of the acquisi¬ 
tions of a pioneer section of a society to other sections of the same 
society, and, as such, belongs to the subject of ^Growth^ and has 
been discussed, in this context^ in the Third Part of this Study* 
But these logical distinctions may seem somew'hat fine drawn, and 
in practice it may prove both difficult and unnecessary to dis¬ 
tinguish between a "pure" renaissance, in the sense of a direct 
^ocounter with a dead society, and a renaissance alloyed in one or 
other of the manners just indicated. 

We must also observe, before plunging into our exploration of 
renaissances, that these phenomena have to be distinguished from 
other types of encounter between the present and the past 

, caritwl English me (jf the teim cited in O.E.D. it d4t«d 1,^43 ■ 

iBtA^w Amold itafted tli$ pnKttca of ancUcizinff ih« wotd ind wiitins 
rentscen«e'. 
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One 13 the rdatic^nahip of Apparentation-and-Affiliation between 
a dying of dead civiliziation and it$ embryo or inTant successor. 
This is a subject about which we have already written at length and 
it may be regarded as a normal and necessary phenomenon p as is 
implied in our appUcadon to it of the analogy of parenthood and 
sonship, A renaissance* on the other hand, is an encounter between 
a grown-up civilkation and the 'ghost' of its long-dead parent. 
Though common enough^ it may be described as abnormal, and 
w-ill be found on examinadon to be often unwholesome. The other 
type of encounter betw'cen present and past from which renais¬ 
sances are to be distinguished is the phenomenon which we have 
called Archaism, using this word to denote attempted reversions 
to an earlier phase in the development of the society to which the 
archaizers themselves belong. 

One more point of distinction between these three types of 
encounter between present and past has still to be established. In 
the relation of Apparentation-and-Affiliation it is obvious that the 
tw'O societies in contact are at very different, indeed opposite^ 
stages of development. The parent is a disinl^rating society in its 
dotage; the offspring is a new-bom 'muling and puking' infant. 
Again, an archaizing body has obviously fallen in love with a state 
of affairs very different from its owti; otherwise, why archaize? 
A soci^y entering on a renaissance, on the other hand, is perhaps 
more likely than not to call up the ghost of its parent as that parent 
■was when he had reached the same stage of development as the 
offspring has now reached. It is as If Hamlet could choose the kind 
of paternal ghost that he w-as to encounter on the battlements: 
either a father whose beard w'as *a sable silvered' or, alternatively, a 
father who was of his son's own age. 

(a) RENAISSANCES OF POLITICAL IDEAS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

The Late Medieval Italian renaissance of Hellenism exerted a 
more enduring influence on ^Vestem life on the political plane 
than on either the literary or the artistic^ Moreover, these political 
manifestations not only outlived the aesthetic but also fore¬ 
stalled them. They began when the Lombard cities passed out 
of the control of their bishops into the hands of communes ad- 
mimstered by boards of magistrates responsible to the citizens. 
This resuscitation of the Hellenic institution of the city state in 
eleventh-century Italy proceeded, as a result of the radiation of 
Italian culture into Transalpine provincesof Western Christendom, 
to make a corresponding impact on the peoples of the Western 
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feudal monarchies. Both in ita earlier and narrower and in its kter 
and wider field the influence of this Hellenic r^venant was the same. 
The superficial effect to propagate a cult of constitutiona! 
govenment, which was eventually to confer upon itself the Hel¬ 
lenic tide of Democracy^ but the diiHculties and failures of con¬ 
stitutionalism opened the way for the equally Hellenic figure of the 
Tyrant^ first in the Italian city states and afterwards on a more 
extended and» consequently, a more disastrous scale. 

Another Hellenic ghost presented itself on the medieval stage 
when Charlemagne w-aa crowned as a Roman Emperor by Pope 
Leo IH in St Peter's on Christmas Day a.d. 8oo. That institution, 
too, had a long historj' ahead of it. The most devoutly pedantic 
Helleniaer among these ghost emperors was the Saxon Otto HI 
(reigned A.n. 983-1002), who transferred the seat of his govern¬ 
ment to Rome—a site w hich at that date lay in a patch of common 
ground on which the domains of the tw'o Christendoms overlapped. 
In installing himself in the former Imperial Cityp Otto HI had 
hoped to fortify the sickly counterfeit of the Roman Imperial 
Power that had been palmed off on Western Christendom; by 
reinforcing it w ith tougher metal from a Byzantine mint. As we 
have seen in another context, Otto lITs experimentp which col¬ 
lapsed after his early death, w'as repeated more than two cen¬ 
turies latefp in much more favourable circumstaacesp and with 
much more aJartning results, by a man of genius, Frederick II 
Hohenstaufen. 

Many centuries later, Rousseau popularized the Plutarchan 
version of Hellenism. Consequently the French re^^olutionists 
never tired of allusions to Solon and Lycurgus and dressed both 
their ladies and their Directors in what were supposed to be 
"classicar costumes. What could be more natural than that the 
first Napoleon, w^hen he wanted to raise himself above the rank of 
'consul', should style himself 'emperor' and should confer on his 
son and heir the title 'King of Romc\ which had been borne by 
candidates for the medieval Western office of ^Holy Roman 
Emperor" until they were crowned at Rome by the Pope (a con¬ 
secration which many of them failed to achieve) ? As for the second 
(soi^disant third) Napoleon, he actually wrote, or caused to be 
published under his name^ a life of Julius Caesar. Finally Hitler 
paid his tribute to the ghost of a ghost by establishing his country 
residence on a crag overhanging an enchanted Barbarossa's holy 
C3ve at Berchtesgaden and by accepting the regalia of Charle¬ 
magne^ stolen from a Hapsburg museum. 

But another and more benevolent ghost hovers round the institu¬ 
tion of Western Christian monarchy. The religious sanction given 
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to the formal revival of the Roman Empire in the West on Chiist- 
maa Day, 8 oo* when a Frankish king was created Roman 
Emperor in virtue of being crowned by the Pope^ had no prece¬ 
dent in HeDcnic history. The ccrcinony performed on that day in 
Rome had, however, a pertinent precedent in a ceremony performed 
at Soissons in a.d. 751^ when the Austrasian major-domo Pepin 
had been created King of the Franks in virtue of being crowned 
and anointed by Pope Zacharias's representative* Saint Boniface. 
This ^Vestem rite of ecclesiastical consecration—already custo¬ 
mary' in Visigothic Spain—was a revival of an Israelite institution 
recorded in the Books of Samuel and Kings^ The con$ccrationa of 
King David by the prophet Samuel and of King Solomon by Zadok 
the priest and Nathan the prophet are the precedents for all the 
coronations of kings and queens in Western Christendom. 


{3) RENAISSANCE OF SYSTEMS OF LAW 

We have already seen that a Roman Law which, in the course of 
ten centuries en^hng with its codification by Jusdnian, had been 
slowly and laboriously elaborated to meet the nee^, first of the 
Roman people and afterwards of the whole Hellenic socictyp had 
been rapidly left stranded by the collapse of the way of life which it 
had been designed to regulate—and thi$ not only in the Western 
but also in the Eastern half of the Hellenic worlds Thereafter the 
symptoms of decay w'ere followed by the symptoms of new life on 
the legalp a$ on the political, plane. The Impulse to provide a Hve 
law for a living society did not find its. first vent In any move to 
reanimate a Roman Law that, in the eighth century of the Chrisdan 
Era, was perched, high up above contemporary heads, like a Noah’s 
Ark on the roof of the mighty mausoleum of an extinct Hellenic 
Culture. Each of the two new Christian societies. Eastern and 
Western* demonstrated the sincerity of its belief in a Christian 
dispensation by attemptingp first, to create a Christian law for a 
would-be Chrisdan people. In both Christendoms, however, this 
new' departure was followed by a renaissancep first of the Mosaic 
law' contained in the Scriptures w'hich Christendom had inherited 
from Jew'jy'p and secondly of the Roman Jaw as petrified in the 
Code of Justinian. 

In Orthodox Christendom the Christian new departure w'as 
announced, in the Joint reign of the twn Syrian founders of the 
East Roman Empire, Leo HI and hi$ son Constantine V* in the 
promulgation, in A.D. 740, of "a Christian law book', which was 
'a deliberate attempt to change the legal system of the Empire by 
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application of Christian principJes’,’ It was, however, almost 
inevitable that the birth of a new Christian law should be followed 
by a renaissance of the Jewish law which the Christian Church, 
perhaps unwisely and certainly not wholly happily, had insisted 
on incli]<hng in the Canon of its own Scriptures. WTiether Mosaic 
or Christian, however, the legal ^stem established by the Syrian 
emperors proved less and less adequate for coping with the growing 
complodties of Byzantine society, and in the years following a.d, 
870 the founder of the Macedonian Dynasty, Basil I, and his sons 
and successors gave notice that they 'had totally rejected and dis¬ 
carded the imbecilities promulgated by the Isaurians’, that is by 
the foregoing Syrian emperors. With this hearty depreciation of 
their predecessors the Macedonian emperors nerved themsdves 
to the task of restoring to life the Code of Justinian. In doing so 
they imagined that they were being truly Roman, much as, in the 
province of architecture, the Gothic revivalists of the nineteenth 
century imagined that they were being truly Gothic. But the 
uouble about all rivals or renaissances is that they are not, and 
in the nature of things cannot be, "the genuine article*. Thej' differ 
^m thc^ genuine article very much as the waxworks at Madame 
Tussaud's differ from the people who pass through the turnstiles 
to look at them. 

The plot of the legal drama in which a Christian new departure 
vras dc^ed by the successively raised ghosts of Moses and Jus¬ 
tinian can be seen likewise working itseff out on a Western stage, 
on which the role of Leo Syrus was played by Charlemagne, 

‘The Caroliopan legislation,., marks the emergence of the new social 
Mnscioiianess of Western Christendom. Hitherto the legislation of the 
Wngdoms had been of the nature of a Christian appendix Co the 
old barbarian tribal codes. Now, for the first time, a complete break was 
made with the Past, and Christendom enacted its own laws, which 
covered the whole field of social acti%'ity in Church and State and re¬ 
ferred all things to the single standard of the Christian ^hos. This was 
uwpired neither by Germanic nor [by] Roman precedent.’* 

In Western, as in Orthodox, Christendom, how-ever, the ghost 
of Moses trod hard on the Apostles' and the Evangelists’ heels, 

_ ' The C^lingian Emperors gave the law to the whole Christian people 
in the spirit of the kings and judges of the Old Testament, declaring the 
Law of God to the people of God. In the letter which Cathaulf addressed 
to Charles at the begin^g of his reign, the writer speaks of the king as 
the earthly representative of God, and he counsels Charles to use the 

j? edition of Edward Gibbcn, Tht HbUfry of tkt DttiaiM and 

tfce Romas Empirtt vcl. v (Londiin 150T, Methuen), Appendik II, p. sa6, 
Chritiophcrt lUli^on and tk* Riit af IVultrn Culture (London 
‘950( Shecd & Weid), p. 90 , 
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Book of Divine Law as his manual of govcmment, according to the 
precept of Deuteronomy xvii. iS^-ao, which couLmands the Xing to 
iriakc a copy of the Law from the book^ of the prieatBi to keep it always 
with him^ and to read it constantly, so that he may Jeam to fear the Lord 
and keep His laws* lest his heart be Jifted up in pride above his brethren 
and he turn aside to the right hand or to the left'* 

Yet, in Western* as in Orthodox^ Christendom* a resurgent Moses 
was overtaken by a resurgent Justinian, 

In the course of the eleventh century of the Christian Era the 
Imperial Law School established by official action at Constanti¬ 
nople in A.D. 1045 found its counterpart in Western Christendom 
at Bologna in the spontaneous emergence there of an autonomous 
university dedicated to the study of the Corpus luiis of Justtnian; 
andj though in Western Christendom a resuscitated Roman Law 
failed eventually to serve the purpose of underpinning a re¬ 
suscitated Roman Empire* it did potently serve the alternative 
purpose of fostering the revival, on Western ground, of an earlier 
Hellenic political institution, the sovereign independent paroohial 
state. The civil lawy^cra educated by Bologna and her daughter 
univ'crsities became the adDiinistrators, not of an abortive Western 
'Holy Roman Empire"* but of effective Western parochial sovereign 
states, and the efficiency of their professional services was one of 
the cau^ of the progressive victory of this institution over all the 
alternative forms of political organisation that were latent in 
Western Christendom's original social stmcttije+ 

WTiile the Bolognese civilians were providing the cities of North 
and Central Italy with administrators whose competence enabled 
the communes to overthrow their prince-bishops and to launch 
out on a career of civic self-govemmentj the canonists were sup¬ 
plementing ffie Bologne^ school of civil law with a sister faculty 
of ecclesiastical law after the publication of Gratian^s encyclo¬ 
paedic Deesfium (a.d* 1140-50)* The canonists also made their 
contribution to the development of the parochial secular state, 
though they were aiming in the opposite direction. Their actual 
achiev^ent is* indeed, one of the sombre ironies of history. 

It might be said that the Holy Sec employed the canonbta as the 
instruments of their wordy warfare V4*ith the Papacy^g secular rival* 
the Holy Roman Empire; but a more accurate picture is presented 
by the statement that the canonists took possession of the Holy See, 
All the grpt Popes from Alexander HI (a.d. 1159-81), who held 
the ecclesiastical fort against Frederick Barbarossa* through In- 
nchcent III (a.d. 1198—1216)* who gave his world a foretaste of what 

^ Chriitcpher: Religion and tht Rht qf Wfttwm Culture {London 

1950, Sh«d Wud), pp^ 90-91. 
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Papal absolutism in the politicaj sphere might mean^ and Innocent 
IV (a.d, 1243-54)j who encountered the great Stupor Mundt with a 
stubborn unscrupulousness quite equal to his own^ do^n to Boni¬ 
face VIn (a.d. 1294-1303)^ who collided disastrous!}' with the 
strong monarchiefi of France and England—all these, and also 
rnost of the lesser Popes who filled the gaps between them, were 
not theologians {students of God) but canonists (students of Law), 
The first result was the downfall of the Empire; the second was the 
ruin of the Papacy, w^hich never thert^ten until galvanized into 
new life after (and not before) the catastrophe of the Proteatant 
secession, recovered from the moral and religious discredit in 
which its legalism had involved it. The downfall of both Empire 
and Papacy cleared the way in the West for the advance of the 
parochial slate. 


(4) RENAISSANCES OF PHILOSOPHIES 

This field presents a pair of nearly contemporary renaissances 
at opposite ends of the Eurasian continent, namely the revival of 
the Confucian philosophy of the Sinic world in that East Asian 
civilization's ofFspring, the Far Eastem society, and the revival 
of the Aristotelian philosophy of the Hellenic world In Western 
Christendom. 

Our first example might be niled out of court on the ground that 
the Confucian philosophy did not in fact die with the society which 
had produced it but merely w^eathered a period of hibernation, 
and that what has not died Is constitutionally disqualified from 
reappearing as a ‘ghost\ We must admit the force of this objection 
but beg that it may be overlooked; for the re-cstabli$hment by the 
T'ang Emperor, T'ai T'sung^ in a.d. 6aa* of an official examina¬ 
tion in the Confucian Classics as a method of selecting recruits for 
the imperial civil service does present the essential characteristics 
of a renaissance, and it also marks the fact that^ in the political 
field, the Taoists and Buddhists had let slip an opportunity for 
iupplanting the Confucians which had seemed to be within their 
grasp during the post-SiuJc interregnum^ when the prestige of the 
Confucians had been damaged by the collapse of the universal 
mte with w^hich they had come to be identified. 

The contrast between this political failure of the Buddhist 
Mahayana and the success with which the Christian Church seized 
and harvested its political opportunities in Western Europe brings 
out the fact that, in comparison with Christianity, the Mahayana 
'^'aa a politically incompetent religion* The patronage of the 
parochial princes of Northern China, which it enjoyed during the 
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best part of three centuries followiing the collapse of the United 
Tsin Empire, was of no more avail to the Maha^na than the more 
potent patronage of the Kushan Emperor Kanishka had been at 
^ earlier period. As soon, however, as the encounter on Far 
Cistern ground bctvp'ecn the Mahavsna and ‘Confucianism was 
tr^ferred from the political to the spiritual plane, the fortunes of 
their aliTLO&t bloodless war w'ere dramatically reversed. A modem 
Chinese authori^ on the subject telb us that 'the Neo-Confu- 
«anists more consistently adhere to the fundamental ideas of 
Taoism and Buddhism than do the Taoista and Buddhists them¬ 
selves’.* 

men we pass from the renaissance of a Sinic Confucian philo- 
™phy m Far Eastern history to the renaissance of an Hellenic 
Anatotelian philosophy in Western Christian history, we find the 
plot of the play t^ing a different turn. Whereas Neo-Confucianism 
Succumbed spiritually to a Mahay ana, Neo~Ari$toteliamam im- 
pwed it^f on the theology of the Christian Church, in whose 
oflicial View Aristotle could not be other than a heathen. In each 
case the party in power was worsted by an opponent who had 
nothing to recommend him but his intrinsic merits. In the Far 
fcastem caM a philosophic civil service succumbs to the spirit of 
an alien rebpon; in the Western case an estabUshed church suc¬ 
cumbs to the spint of an alien philosophy. 

The ghost of Ajistotle in Western Christendom displayed the 
^e astonishing intellectual potency as a Uving Mahavana in a 
Far Eastern world. 


tradition] that [Western] Europe de- 

“1 of scientific inquiry 

whi^ hwc made [the] %V«tem Civilisation the heir and Successor of 

SL&o ‘ the coming of this new element fiom the 

^^an] Renai^ce and the revival of Greek studies in the fifteenth 
torning-point must be placed three centuries 
f Abelard (onts&tf a.d. 1079- 

^ dialectic and the spint of philosophical speculation had begun to 
'mcUectoal atmwphere of [Western] Christendom; and 
from that tune forward the higher studies were dominated by the tech- 
discussion-the and the public disputation which 

M l^ly determined the/™ of Mediaeval [Western] P&losophy, even 

says Robert of ^rUne, 
IS Imovm peri^y which has not been masticated by the teeth of dta- 
puution; and the tendency to submit every question, from the moat 
obMous to the most abstruse, to this process of mastication not only 

^ (New 1048. 
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encouraged readiDess of wit and exaetoesa of thought but, above ail, 
developed that spirit of cridcbm and methodic doubt to which Western 
culture and Modem Science have owed so much.*^ 

A ghost of Aristotle that set this abiding unpre^ on the apirit, 
as well as on the form, of Western thought also produced a passing 
effect on its substance; and, though the impress here was less 
durable, it nevertheless went deep enough to require a long and 
arduous campaign of mental strife as the price of its eventual 
effacement. 

"In [the] whole picture of the Universe [as seen by Medieval Western 
eyes] there is more of Aristotle than of Christianity. It was the authority 
of Aristotle and his successors which was responsible even for those 
features of this teaching which might seem to us to carry something of 
an ecclesiastical Bavour—the hierarchy of heavens, the revolving spheres, 
the intelligences which moved the planets, the grading of the elements 
in the order of their nohili^, and the view that the celestial bodies were 
composed of an incorruptible fifth ^sence. Indeed, we may say [that] 
it Was Aristotle rather than Ptolemy who had to be overthrown in the 
aucteenth century, and it was Aristotle who provided the great obstruc¬ 
tion to the Copemican theory/^ 

By the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, when the native 
intellectual genius of the West reasserted itself on 'Baconian’ lines 
by setting out to explore the world of Nature, the theology of the 
Church had become so entangled in Aristotelianism that Gior¬ 
dano Bruno forfeited his life and Galileo incurred ecclesiastical 
censure for scientific heresica which had no relation whatever to 
the Christian religion as it appears in the New Testament 

Before the seventeenth century. Transalpine Western scientists 
and philosophers had attacked the Schoolmen for their subser¬ 
vience to Aristotle—'their dictator' as Bacon called him—while the 
fifteenth-century Italian humanists had attacked them for their 
bad Latin, But Aristotelian theology was proof against the sneers 
of the connoisseurs of a classical st>de. It is true that these critics 
extracted from the name of the eminent Aristotelian scholar Duns 
Scotus the pejorative word "dunce", signifying not an ignorant 
person but a devotee to an obsolete sj^stem of learning; but, by the 
time of writing, the humanists’ turn had come. In the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era^ when natural science and technology 
appeared to be carrying all before them^ it might have seemed that 
the 'dunces" were to be sought in the dwindling remnant of the 
once preponderant 'Classical Side’. 

* Christopher: Rttigvm aihi ihi Rhf ^ Cuiturt (Landon 

19J*, She«d & Ward), pp. 

* Buner6rld, Ongim t>/ Madrra TjOO^lSoo {London i Q49, 

Bel]J, pp^ AI-Z3. 
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is) renaissances of languages and 
literatures 

A Jiv^ langua^ is primarily a form of speech, as is sugecsted 
by the fact that the word itself stems from the Latin w!?d for 
tongue; Jte literature is, as it were, its by-product. When, however, 
the ghoate of a language and Qterature are raised from the dead, 
the lelatioit between the two is inverted. The leartiine of the 
language is merely a painful prerequisite for reading the literature. 
When we le^ vocative, mensa, O table’ we are not acquiring a 
new voca ry for the expression of our feelings when we stub 
our ^ a^nst a tablc-Ieg in the dark, but are taking a first short 
step towar^ the distant objective of reading Virgil, Horace, and the 
rest of the Latin classics. We do not attempt to speak the language, 

when we try to write it, it is only in order that we may the 
better appreciate the work of the ‘ancient’ masters. 

I he first step tow-ards rcoccupying a long since derelict literary 
empire IS a wo^ that may require the mobilisation of a living 
political empire s resources. The typical monument of a literary 
W in Its first phase is an anthology, corpus, thesaurus, 

lexicon, or encyclopaedia compiled by a team of scholars at the 
instance of a prince; and the princely patron of such works of co¬ 
operative scholarship has been, more often than not, the ruler of a 
rcsnteitated umversal state that has, itself, been the product of a 
r^™ce on the political plane. Of the five outstanding repre- 
^^tives of this tyf^Asshurbanipal, Constantine Porphyro- 
K ^ Ch'ien Lung—the last four 

'‘“i.r u" collecting, editing, annotating, 

^d publ^hing the survudng works of a ‘dead’ classical literature, 
me far Eastern Emperors of a resuscitated Sink universal state 
had far outdistanced all their competitors. 

It IS true tluit the size of Asshurbanipal’s two clay libraries of 
umenan and Akkadian classical literature was an unknown 
quantity for modem archaeologists who had learnt of the assem¬ 
blage and disper^ of these two great Assyrian collections by 
wovenng Mme of the tablets in the course of their excavations on 
e site 0 ineveh; for, within perhaps not more than sixteen 
years of the royal scholar’s death, the contents of both his libraries 
had ^en scattered broadcast over the ruins of the hateful city that 
had been stormed and sacked in 612 b.c. Asshurbanipal's collection 
may have Iwen larger than the Confucian Canon of the Sink 
civics, which was not faeiJely impressed on soft clay but was 
Jalwnrmdy en^ved on hard stone, at Si Ngan, the imperial capital 
of the T ang Dynast)-, between a.D. 836 and S41, and was printed 
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a century later, with a commentary^ in an edition running to 130 
volumes. Yet we may guess with $ome confidence that the number 
of cuneiform characters in Asshtirbanipal^s collection fell far 
short of the number of Sinic characters contained in the collection 
which Yung Lo, the second Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, as¬ 
sembled in A,D. 1403-7. for this ran to no fewer than 23,877 books 
filling 11.095 volumes, exclusive of the table of contents. Com¬ 
pared with this, the Hellenic collection of the East Roman Empe ror 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (reigned A,D. 912-59) sinks into 
insignificance, though even this is staggering to a Western mind. 

When we pass from these preliminary tasks to the scholar’s 
conceit of producing imitations of the classical literatures to which 
he has devoted his labours^ we must leave it to statisticians to 
determine whether the number of essays in the Sinic classical 
style produced by candidates for the Chinese imperial civil service 
examinations in the course of the 1,283 that elapsed between 
their rein^titution in A.l>. 622 and their abolition in ArD_ 1905 was 
greater or less than the number of exercises in the writing of Latin 
and Greek prose and verse produced by scholars and schoolboys 
of the Western world between the fifteenth centurj' and the time 
of writing. But in the use of resuscitated classical languages for 
serious literary purposes neither the %Vest nor the Far East could 
Stand comparison with the line of Byzantine historians, including 
such masters of the art as a tcnth-century Leo Diaconus and a 
t^velfth-centufy Anna Comnena, who found their medium of 
htcrary expression in a renaissance of the Attic Greek koinS. 

It will probably have occurred to the reader that our remarks 
about literary renaissances so far seem to be singularly inapplicable 
to the literary renaissance—Tlfte Renaissance, in fact—which occu¬ 
pies the forefront m his own mind. Surely the Italian renaissance of 
Hellenic literature in the Late Medieval period, though it may have 
had its patrons among political grandees such as Lorenzo dei 
Medici, was essentially a spontaneous movement of unorganized 
seholarship. Perhaps it was—though the patronage of the fifteenth- 
century Popes, more particularly Pope Nicholas V (a,D. 1447-55), 
IS not to be underrated. This Pope employed hundreds of classical 
Scholars and copyists of ancient manuscripts, gave 10.000 gulden 
for a translation of Homer into Latin verse, and assembled a 
library of 9,000 volumes. However, if we allow our minds to travel 
back oyer the previous course of Western history, through several 
centuries running back from the age of 'the Renaissance\ we shall 
find something much more in line with the examples that we 
have been considering^ We shall find Charlemagne, the resusci- 
tator of the universal state of a d^d civilization, tentatively aligning 
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hirrts^ widi Asshurbaiijp^^ Yung Lo, and Constantine Porpbyro- 
genitus. 

The abortive first attempt at a literary renaissance of Hellenism 
in Western Christendom coeval with the birth of the Western 
Christian civilization. The English Church had owed its organiza¬ 
tion at the end of the seventh century to a Greek refugee from 
an Eastern Orthodox Christian territory conquered by Islam, 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, and the prophet of the Hellenic 
renaissance in the West was a Northumbrian, the Venerable Bede 
(A.D. 673-735). Another Northumbrian, Alcuin of York (a.d. 
735 “®® 4 )i carried the seed to the court of Charlemagne, and, before 
the movement was prematurely extinguished by a blast of bar¬ 
barism from Scandinavia, its cultivators had not only begun to 
revive the Hellenic literary culture in its Latin dress but had even 
acquired a smattering of Greet. Alcuin had dared to dream that, 
supported by the patronage of Charlemagne, he would be able to 
conjure up the gho^t of Athens on the soil of Frankland, It was a 
fleeting vision; and, when Western Christendom began to re- 
emerge from what has been called "the darkness of the ninth 
century" p the ghost admitted was not that of the Hellenic Classical 
literature; it was the ghost of' Aristotil and his philosophic^* The 
centuries of the Schoolmen had to come and go before the vision 
of Alcuin was realized. 

^ If we pause at this point to consider why the hopes of Alcuin and 
his friends W'Cre deferred for so many centuries, we discover a 
difference between the encounters in space, to which the previous 
part of this Study was devoted, and the encounters in time which 
we are now considering. An encounter in space is a collision in 
Space,^ and collisions are usually accidents. Military prow'ess or new 
skills in navigating the oceans or the desiccation of the Steppe may 
be the culturally irrelevant causes which lead to one society's 
falling Upon another, with the cultural consequences that we have 
described^ An encounter in time (a renaissance), on the other hand, 
is an act of necromancy, the calling up of a ghost; and the nc- 
croniancer will fail to call up the ghost until he has learnt the tricks 
of his ^ade. In other words, a Western Christendom could not 
entertain an Hellenic ghost, or guest, until its own house was fit 
to receive the visitor. The Hellenic library ivas physically present 
all the time, but it could not be effectively opened undl the 
Westerner was competent to read its contents. 

For example, there was never a time, even at the blackest nadir 
of a Western Dark Age, when the Western Christian society did 

'This is what Tlerk of Oimford". m Chaucer”* hsd, or wUhed 

to have, it hii bcdd» bodV 
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not physically possess the works of Vt^ and did not retain suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of Latin to construe his sentence. Yet there were 
at least eight centuries, from the seventh to the fourteenth inclu¬ 
sive, during which Virgil's poetry was beyond the comprehension 
of the most gifted Western Christian students, if we take as our 
stan^d of understanding an ability to grasp the meaning which 
Virgil had intended to convey and which had been duly com¬ 
prehended by his like-minded contemporartes and by posterity 
down to, let us say, the generation of Saint Augustine. Even Dante, 
on whose spirit the first glimmer of an Italian renaissance of Hel¬ 
lenism was beginning to dawn, savr in Virgil a figure which the 
historical Virgil would have taken, not for his own human self, but 
for some augustly mythical personage such as Orpheus. 

Similarly, there was never a time at which the Western society 
did not possess the philosophical works of Aristotle, competently 
translated into Latin by the Late Hellenic man of letters, Boithius 
(a.d. 480-524); yet there were Centuries, reckoning frtnn the 
date of Boethius's death, during which his translations were beyond 
the comprehension of the most acute Western Christian thinkers. 
When, at last, the Western Christians were ready for Aristotle, they 
got him, by a roundabout route, through Arabic translations. In 
offering to a sixth-centuiy Western Christendom his Latin 
translations of Aristotle, Boethius was like a benevolent but ill- 
judging uncle who presents, let us say, the poems of Mr. T. S, 
Eliot to his nephew on his thirteenth birthday. The nephew, after 
a brief inspection, places the book in the darkest corner of his 
small library and, quite sensibly, forgets all about it. Sue years 
equivalent of centuries on the reduced time-span of an 
individual adolescence—the nephew encounters these poems again 
as an Oxford undergraduate, falls under their spell, purchases them 
from Messrs. B. H. Blackwell, and is unfeignedly surprised to dis¬ 
cover, on returning home for the vacation, that the book had been 
standing on his shelves all the time. 

As it was with Virgil and with Aristotle, so it was also with the 
masterpieces of Greek literature, stored in the Byzantine Ubraries, 
which were to be the staple food of the Italian Hellenic renaissance 
on its literary side. Western Christendom had been in close con¬ 
tact with the Byzantine world, at least from the eleventh century 
onwards. During the first half of the thirteenth century Frankish 
conquerors were in actual occupation of Constantinople and Greece. 
Cultumlly nothing came of this at that time; for in the West the 
‘Classics* were as yet ‘caviare to the general*. It might be said, in 
explanation, that these contacts were hostile contacts that would 
not dispose the Westerner favourably towards a Byzantine library 
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of Hdlenic literature; but to this it must be aimvercd that politii;^ 
and ecclesiastical contacts were no less hostile in the hfteenth 
century, ivhen the Renaissance' was in full bloom. The reason for 
the difference in the cultural consequences is plain; a rcmissancc of 
a dnjad culture will occur only when an affiliated society has raised 
itself to the cultural level at which its predecessor was sunding at 
the time when it was accomplishing the achievements that have 
now become candidates for resuscitation. 

^^^cn we look into the deaths of the literary renaissances in 
Chfisitcndoii!i and Chin^^ wc find that they held sway 
unchallenged until overthrown by a masterful alien intruder in the 
shape of a Modem Westem civilization which captivated the soul 
of Wtstem Christendom in the course of the sevcntcerith ceritury 
and the soul of China the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries of Chiisdan Era* The Western society had been left 
to wr^de with its Hellenic ghost without extern^ interference; 
but the war of pamphlets at the tum of the seventeenth snd eigh¬ 
teenth centuries, which Swift called 'The Battle of the Books*, and 
in which the di spurts were arguing the question of the relative 
merits of the Ancients^ and "the Modems*, had shown which way 
the wind was blowing. The question at issue seemed to be whether 
the Western culture was to remain rooted to the spot, paralysed by 
a retrospective admiration for, and imitation of, *the Ancients^ or 
^ to go forward into the unknown, leaving "the Ancients^ behind. 
Thus pul, the question could admit of only one sensible answer, 
but the question Itself begged a previous question, and that was 
whether a retrospective admiration and imitation of "the Ancients’ 
“—what we may call the ^Modern Western classical education^ in 
the widest sen$e of that term—had in fact cramped ‘modem* 
development. 

The a^wer to this quesiion was manifestly favourable to ‘the 
^cienta*, and it was significant that some of the pioneers of Hel- 
enic studies, Petrarch and Boccaccio for example, had also been 
lading lights m the development of vernacular Italian literature. 
So far from checking the progress of the vernacular literatures the 
renaissance of Hellenic studies had given it fresh impetus. The 
m^tery of Ciceronian Latin achieved by Erasmus had not lured his 
fellow W^esterners into abandoning the literary cuitivation of their 
own mother tongues. It is quite impossible to assess the cultural 
negojs of cause and effect between, for example, English sixteenth- 
century Hellenic studies and the outburst of an English poetry of 
unexampled brilliance at the end of the same century. Did 
Shakespeare s little Latin and less Greet’ assist the composition 
of hb plays ? Who shall say ? It may be thought that MiltKMi had too 
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TTiuch Latin and Grtek^ but^ if he hnd had none of either^ we sKoiil d 
have had no Paradisff Lost and no S^tmson Agonist^i, 


(6) RENAISSANCES OF VISUAL ARTS 

The renai^nce of one or other of the visual ait& of a dead civiliza¬ 
tion in the history of its successor is a common phenomenon. We 
may cite as exampli^ the renaissance of 'the old KLngdom^s' style 
of sculpture and paintings after a lapse of tw^o thousand yearSp iti 
a latter-day Egyptiac world of the Salte Age in the seventh and 
sutth centuries B.c.^ the renaissance of a Sumeric style of carving 
in bas-relief in a Babylonic world of the ninth, eighth, and seventh 
centuries B.C.; and the renaissance, in minlaturep of an Hellenic 
style of carving in bas-relief, of which the finest exaioaplea were 
Attic masterpieces of the fifth and fourth centuries on the 
ivory of Byzantine dipprehs in the tenth, eleventh^ and twelfth 
centuries of the Christian Era. These three visual renaissance^^ 
howe^^rp were all left far behind, both in the range of ground 
covered and in the ruthlessness of the eviction of previous occu- 
pan^^ by the renaissance of Hellenic visual arts in Western 
Christendom which made its first epiphany in a Late Medieval 
Italy and spread thence to the rest of the Western world. This 
evocation of the ghost of Hellenic visual arts w'as practised in the 
three fields of architecture, sculpture, and paintingp and in each 
field the revenant style made so clean a sweep that, when its force 
was spent, there ensued a kind of aesthetic vacuum in which 
W'estem artists were at a loss to know how to express their long- 
submerged native genius. 

The same strange tale of a house sw'ept and garnished by the 
drastic hands of ghostly visitants has to be told in telling of each 
of these three provinces of Western visual art, hut die most 
extraordinary episode of the three w^as the triumph of an Hellenic 
revemtnt over the native genius of the West in the province of 
sculpture in the round; for in this field the thirteenth-century 
Northern French exponents of an original Western style had pro¬ 
duced masterpieces equal in merit with the best work of the 
Hellenic* Egy'ptiac, and Mahaylman Buddhist schools, whereat, 
in the field of painting, Western artists had not yet shaken off the 
tutelage of the more precocious an of a sister Orthodox Christian 
society^ and in the field of architecture the Romanesque st>de—^ 
which* as its latter-day label indicates, was a variation on a theme 
inherited from the latest age of an antecedent Hellenic civilization 
—had already been ovem^hebned by an intrusive 'Gothic' which 
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had originaitiL ^ wt have already mentioned, in the Syriac 
world of the \Abbasid and AndaJuaiafi Caliphates. 

For a twentieth-century Londoner's enlightenmentp the coin-^ 
batants in a mortal struggle betweeit a twice-defeated native 
Wcstera visual art and its Syriac and Hellenic assailants were still 
standing, turned to stone^ in the architecture and sculpture of the 
chapel added to Westminster Abbey under the auspices of King 
Henry VIL The vaulting of the roof is a late triumph of an ex* 
piring Gothic style. In the host of erect stone figures in exceisis 
which gaze downri at an Italianate Hellenbed trinity of recumbent 
bronze figures on the tombs below, a Transalpine school of native 
Western Christian sculpture sings a sUent sw^-song between 
frozen Iips+ The centre of the stage is held fay the Hellenizing 
masterpieces of Torrigiam (a.d. 147^-1525). who, contemptuously 
ignoring the uncouth milieu in which he had deigned to execute 
his competently polished w^ork^ was looking around him compla¬ 
cently, in the confident ^pectation that these fruits of a Florentine 
master s exile would be the cynosure of every Transalpine sight* 
Mcr s For we jearn from Benvenuto Cellini*s autobiography 
that this same Torrigiani was a mon of "most arrogant spirit"^ and 
that he given to boasting of his ^gallant feats among those 
beasts of English men'J 

A Gothic architecture which thus continued to hold its own 
untU the first quarter of the sixteenth century in London—and the 
f^t half of the seventeenth century in Oxford—had by then long 
since been driven oflFthe field tn Northern and Central Italy, where 
it had never succeeded so decisively as in Transalpine Europe in 
displacing the Romanesque style. 

The stcrilit)' with which the Western genius had been aJBicted 
by a renaissMce of Hellenism in the domain of architecture was 
proclaimed In its failure to reap any harvest from the birth-pangs 
of the Industrial Revolution. A mutation of industrial technique 
that had^ begotten the iron girder had thrust into the Western 
architect s hands an incomparably versatile new building material 
at a time when the Hellenizing architectural tradition was evi- 
denty exhaustetL ’iet the architects who had been presented by 
the blacksmith with an iron girder, and by Providence with a 
clean slate, could think of no better way of filling an opportune 
vacuum than to cap an Hellenic renaissance with a 'Gothic" 
revival. 

The first Westerner to think of frankly turning the iron girder 
to account without bashfully drawing a "Gothic' veil over Its 
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vulgarity wiaa not a professing architect but an ifnaginative 
amateur; and^ though he was a citizen of the United States, the site 
on which he erected his historic structure overlooked the shores of 
^e Bosphorus, not the banks of the Hudson. The nucleus of Robert 
College—Hamlin Hall, dominating Melimed the Conqueror’s 
Castle of Europe—built by Cyrus Hamlin in a.d, 1869-71; yet 
It was not until the following century that the seed sown by Hamlin 
be^n to fruit in North America and in W^tern Europe. 

rhe sterilizing of the West's artistic genius was no less con¬ 
spicuous in the realms of painting and sculpture. Over the span 
of more than half a millennium running from the generation of 
Banters contemporary Giotto (died a.o. 1337), a Modern Western 
school of paintings which had unquestioningly accepted the 
pluralistic ideals of Hellenic visual an in its post-archaic phase* 
had worked out, one after another, diverse methods of conveying 
the visual impressions nrade by light and shade, until this long- 
sustained effort to produce the effects of photography through 
prodigies of artistic technique had been stultified by the invention 
of photography itself. After the ground had thus inconsiderately 
b^n cut away from under their feet by an operation of Modern 
^ estcm scLence, the painters made a "Pre-Raphaelite Movement' 
in^e direction of their long-si nee repudiated Byzantine masters, 
Mfore they tliought of exploring a new world of psychology which 
acience had given them to conquer in compensation for the old 
world of natural appearance which she had stolen from them and 
presented to the photographer. So arose an apocalyptic school of 
Western painters who made a genuinely new departure by frankly 
using paint fo convey spiritual experiences instead of visual im¬ 
pressions; and Western sculptors were, within the limits of their 
own medium, now setting forth on the same exciting quest. 

(7) renaissances of religious ideals and 

INSTITUTIONS 

'ITie relation of Christianity to Judaism was as damningly clear 
to Jewish eyes as it w^ embarrassingly ambiguous for Christian 
consciences. In Jewish eyes the Christian Church was a renegade 
Jewish sect which, on the evidence of its own unauthorized ap¬ 
pendix to the Canon of Scripture, had sinned against the teaching 
of the misguided and unfortunate Galilean Pharisee whose name 
these traitors to Pharisaism had impudently taken in vain. In 
Jewish cyes^ Christianity's allegedly miraculous captivation of 
the Hellenic society was by no means "the Lord’s doing'. The 
posthumous triumph of a Jewish rabbi who had been saluted by 
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his followers^ in Gentile style, as the son of a god by a human mothet 
^^as a pagan exploit of the same order as the earlier triumphs of 
kindred l^endary ^demigods' such as Dionysus and Heracles. 
Jud^sm flattered hersolf that she could have anticipated Chris- 
fealty s conquests if she had stooped to conquer by descending to 
Chrjstianit}' s level. Though Christianity had never repudiated the 
au Jewish Scriptures-—indeed^ she had bound them 

up With her ow^n she had made her facile conquests by betraying, 
as Jewish ^ts saw it, the two cardinal Judaic principles, the First 
an econd of the Ten Commandments, Monotheism and Ani- 
conisrn (no images'). So now, in face of a still impenitent Hellenic 
pagMism, plainly visible under a veneer of Christianity, the w^atch- 
word for Jewry was to persevere in bearing witness to the Lord's 
everlasting Word 

*li^dain^ with which a sensationally successful 
nstiam^ continued to be regarded by an unimpressed and 
ui^i^en Jewry would have been less embarrassing for Christians 
hristianitj' herself had not combined a sincere theoretical loyalty 
to a Jewish legacy of Monotheism and Aniconism with those prac¬ 
tical concessions to the polytheism and idolatry of Hellenic con¬ 
verts for which she was arraigned by her Jewish critics. The 
^nn^an Churcha reconsecration of the Jewish Scripiurcs as the 
Tptatnent of the Christian Faith was a weak spot in Chris- 
tJMity s armour ^rough w'hich the shafts of Jew^ish criticism 
pierced the Christian consdence. The Old Testament was one of 
e foundation stones on v?hich the Christian edifice rested j but 
too, was the doctrine of the Trinity, the cult of the Saints, and 
the representation, not only of the Saints but also of the divine 
i hree Persons, in three-dimensional as well as two-dimensional 
wo s 0 visual arL How could Christian apologists answer the 
Jr^s^ taunt ^at the Church's Hellenic practice w^as irreconcilable 
with her Jud^c theory^ Some reply vm required which would 
^nyince Christian minds that there was no substance in these 
Jei^^sh ^ments, for the telhngness of these arguments lay in the 
responsive conviction of sin which they evoked in Christian souls* 
After the nominal conversion, ew of an Hellenic Gentile 
world in the course of tlie fourth century of the Christian Era, the 
dom^tic controversy within the bosom of the Church tended to 
overshadow the polemics between Christians and Jews; but the 
theoJogtcal warfare on thi^ older front seems to have flared up 
again in the sixth and seventh centuries in consequence of a 
ptintanicd house-cleaning in Jewiy which , in the PaJestiniati Jewish 
commufiity, hsd been taken in hand towards the close of the fifth 
century. This domestic campaign, within Jewry, against a Christian- 
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like lajfity in matter of mural decoration of synagogues had 
it$ repercussions on the Jewish^ Christian battlefront. But, when 
we turn to the puallel controversy within the Christian Church 
between iconophiles and iconophobes, we are struck with its 
persistence and ubiquity^ We find this 'irrepressible conflict' 
bursting out in almost everj' province of Christendom and in 
almost every succeeding century of the Christian Era. It is un- 
neccarary here to catalogue a long list of examples beginning with 
the thirty-sixth canon of the Council of Elvira (cif ca AhD, 300-11), 
which forbids the exhibition of pictures in churcheSr 
In the seventh century of the Christian Era a new factor w'as 
introduced into the argument in the shape of 3 netv actor who made 
a sensationally brilliant appearance on the historical stage. Yet 
another religion now sprang, as Christianity had sprung, but this 
one full-grown, from the loins of Jewry. Islam was as fanatically 
monotheist and aniconist as any Jew could desire, and the sensa¬ 
tional succepes of its devotees in the military'—and soon also 
in^ the missionary^^^—^field gave Christendom something new to 
think about. Much as the military and missionary triumphs of the 
devotees of Communism had induced in Modern Western souls 
a heart-searching reappraisal of traditional Western social and 
economic arrangements, so the triumphs of the Primitive Muslim 
Arab conquerors supplied fresh fuel for the controversies that had 
long been smouldering round the problem of Christian Idolatry\ 
In A.D. 7z 6 the ghost of a Judaic iconophobia^ long hovering in 
the wings, was brought Into the centre of the stage by the Icono¬ 
clastic Decree of the great East Roman Emperor, Leo Syrus. This 
attempt to impose what amounted to a renaissance in the religious 
field by means of political authority proved a failure. The Papacy 
ident^ed itself enthusiastically with the popular 'idolatrous' op¬ 
position, and thereby took a long step tow-ards emancipating itself 
Irom Byzantine authority. The subsequent, possibly half-hearted, 
move made in the West by Charlemagne in the direction of the 
policy of Leo Syrus received 3 decisive snub from Pope Hadrian 1 . 
The West had to wait nearly eight centuries more for its Judaic 
renaissance; and ivhen this came it was a movement from below 
upwards; its Leo tSyrus was Martin Luther. 

In the Protestant Reformation in W^estem Christendom, Anico- 
nism was not the only Judaic ghost that succeeded in reasserting 
itself. A Judaic Sabbatarianism simultaneously captivated the 
secc^ionists from the Roman Catholic Church; and the renaissajice 
of this other element in Judaism is less easy to explain, because the 
extreme medculousness to which a post-exilic Jewry had carried its 
observance of its Sabbath w'as a peculiar people's response to a 
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peculiar challenge; it a part of the Jewish diaspora technique 
for pr^erv'ing its corporate existence. The Protestants' professed 
objective w'as a return to the pristine practice of the Primitive 
Church; yet here we see them obliterating a difference between 
Primitive Christianity and Judaism on which the Primitive Church 
had insisted. Could these “Bible Christians^ be unaware of the 
numerous passages in the Gospels in which Jesus was reported to 
have defied the Sabbatarian taboo? Could it have escaped their 
notice that Pauh whom they delighted to honour, had made him¬ 
self notorious by repudiating the Mosaic Law ? J he expIanatiO'n was 
ffiat these religious enthusiastSp in Germany^ England, Scotland^ 
N ew England, and elsewhere^ were in the grip of one of the most 
potent of renamanccs and w'erc bent on turning themselves into 
unitation-JewSp as enthusiastic Ttalian artists and scholars had been 
bent on turning themselves into imitatio-n-Athenians. Their practice 
inflicting on their children at baptism some of the most un- 
Teu tonic sounding proper names to be found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment w'as a revealing symptom of this mania for calling a dead 
w orld back to Ufe. ^ 

Wc have already introducedp by implication^ a third element in 
me Judaic renaissance of Western Pro test ant is namely biblio- 
latiy', the idolization of a sacred text as a substitute for the Idoliza¬ 
tion of sacred images. No doubt, great cultural benefit had accrued, 
not only to devout Protestants or Puritans, but to Western souls 
in general, from the translation of the Bible Into the vernacular 
languages and from the constant reading of it by generations of 
simple people who read vef^^ little else. This had immeasurably 
enriched tlic vernacular literatures and stimulated popular educa- 
tiom The Bible stories^ over and above whatever might be their 
religious ’v'aiuc, bad become a folklore far surpassing in human 
mterest anything available to Western Man from any native source. 
For a more sophisticated minority, the critical study of the sacred 
text had been an apprentices^hip in a higher criticism which could 
bCp and duly had been, applied thereafter in all fields of scholar- 
ship. At the sarne time die moral and Intellectuat nemesis of 
deifying holy scriptures Avas a Protestant servitude from which a 
still priest-ridden Tridentine Catholicism had remained free. The 
determination to regard as the unerring Word of God an Old 
Testament whieh was being more and more plainly shown to be 
a collectionp or rather an amalgamation, of human compositions 
of var>’ing degrees of religious and historical merit, had set a 
religious premium on an obstinate stupidity which had led Matthew 
Arnold to accuse the virtuous middle classes ot his own V^ictorian 
Age of living in a “Hebraizing backwater'. 


XI 

LAW AND FREEDOM IN HISTORY 

XXXY THE PROBLEM 

(i) THE MEANING OF TAW 

D L'RfXC: the hundred years \vhich preceded a.d. 1914 Western 
Man was ver^' little troubled with the problem with which Ave 
have now to grapple^ because ei ther type of solution seemed as satis¬ 
factory^ as the other* If human destiny were ruled by super-human 
law\ tfkat law was the highly satisfactory Law of Progress. If, on the 
other hand^ ^tich law, it could safely be assumed 

that the acuviliea of free and intelligent human beings would 
secure the same result. By the middle of the tw'entieth century the 
situation was ev idently very different. Civilkations were known to 
have collapsed in the past, and the pretentious skyscraper erected 
by Modern \S estern Man Avas noAV seen to be displaying ominous 
fissures. Was there a Law, such as Oswald Spengler had bid down, 
in his pontifical work, TheD^dirie 0/ the IVeit, published A.D. 1919^ 
that this civil izalion should go the w'ay of its predecessors, or W’ere 
we free to retrieve our mistakes and fashion our own destiny? 

The first step in our inquiry^ should be to make up our minds 
what in this context we mean by 'hw\ We obviously do not mean 
the man-made legislation from Avhich, by a metaphor so familiar 
that w'e hardly notice it, the term had been transferred to the context 
with which wx are now concerned. The 'law" with Avhich we are now 
concerned resembles diis familiar man-made Institution in being 
a set ot rules governing human affairs, but it differs in that it is not 
made by Man and Cannot be altered by him* We have already 
noticed in an earlier part of this Study that this idea of law' is apt, 
in the act of being translated to the metaphysical plane, to become 
polar bed into two apparently antithetical concepts. For minds in 
whose mental vision the personality^ of the human legislator looms 
larger than the law which he administers, the metaphysical 'law' 
governing the Universe is regarded as the ^law" of an omnipotent 
God, For other minds, in whose vision the person of the legis¬ 
lator or ruler is eclipsed by the notion of the law that he administers, 
the metaphysical 'law "governing the Universe is conceived of as the 
impersonal law of a uniform and inexorable Nature. 

Each of these concepts pre^nts both consoling and horrifying 
features. The horrifying feature of "the law's of Nature" is their 
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inexorability, and yet this carrier with it its compensation. Since 
these laws are inexorable, they are ascertainable by human inteL 
ligence^ A knowledge of Nature is w'ithin Man*s mental grasp^ and 
this knowledge is power. Man can leam Natufe*s laws to harness 
her for his own purposes. In this undertaking Man had been amaz- 
ingly snecessfuL He had actually split the atom^—and with w'hat 
results? 

A human soul that has been convicted of sin and convinced that 
it cannot achieve its own reformation without the help of God's 
grace will optp like David, to fall into the hand of the Lord. An 
incxorabilit)^ in punishing, as well as in exposing, Man's sin* which 
is the X^t Judgement of 'the laws of Nature^ can be overcome 
only by accepting thejurisdiction of the 'l^w of God\ The price 
of this transfer of spiritual allegiance is a forfeiture of that exact 
and definitive intellectual knowledge which is the material prize 
and the spiritual burden of human souls that arc content to be 
Nature s masters at the cost of being her slaves^' It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the Living God'; for, if God is a spirit, His 
dealings with human spirits will be unpredictable and inscrutable. 
In appealing to the Law of God, a human soul has to abandon 
certainty' in order to embrace hope and fear; for a law that is the 
expression of a will is animated by a spiritual freedom which is the 
very antithesis of the uniformity of Nature; and an arbitrary law 
may be inspired by either love or hate. In casting itself upon the 
Law of ^od^ ^ human soul is apt to find what it brings to it. Hence 
Man s notions of God have ranged from a vision of God the Father 
m a vision of God the Tyrant; and both visions are consonant 
with the image of God as a personality in the anthropomorphic guise 
beyond which the human imagination seems unable to penetrate. 

the ANTINOMIANISM OF MODERN 
WESTERN HISTORIANS 

The idea of a 'Law of God' had been wrought out by the tra™l 
of the souls of Israelite and Iranian prophets in response to the 
challenges of Baby Ionic and Syriac history p while the classic 
exposition of the concept of 'laws of Nature' had been fashioned 
by philosophic observers of the disintegration of the Indie and 
Hellenic worlds. But the two schools of thought are not logically 
incornpatible with each other^ and it is ^uite conceivable that these 
tW'O kinds of Law should be in operation side by side. 'The Law' of 
God reveals a single constant aim pursued by the intelligence and 
w'ill of a personality. 'Laws of Nature* display the regularity of a 
recurrent movement, as of a wheel revolving round its axis. If we 
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could imagine a wheel coming into existence without the creative 
act of a wheelwright, and then revolving for ever without serving 
any purpose, these repetitions would Indeed be vain; and this was 
the pessimistic conclusion drawn by Indie and HeUenic philo¬ 
sophers, who saw 'the sorrowful wheel of existence* turning for 
ever m vacuo. In real life we find no wheels without wheelwrights, 
and no wheelwrights without drivers who commission these arti¬ 
ficers to build wheels and fit them to carts, in order that the 
repetitive revolutions of the wheels may convey the carts to the 
destination intended by the drivers. 'Laws of Nature’ make sense 
when tiiey arc pictured as the wheels that God has fitted to His 
own chariot. 

A belief that the whole life of the Universe was governed by the 
‘Law of G^’ was an inheritance from Judaism that was shar^ by 
Chri^^ and Muslim societies, and it had been expressed 
in two strikingly similar but entirely independent works of genius, 
the De Civitate Dei of Saint Augustine and the Prolegomena to a 
History of the Berbers by Ibn Khaldun. The .^ugustinian version 
of the Judaic view of history had been taken for granted by Western 
Christian thinkers for more than a thousand years, and had found 
its last authoritative expression in Bossuct’s Disetmrs sur i'Hisioire 
Universelle, published in a.D, 1681. 

The Late Modem Western rqcction of this theocentric philo¬ 
sophy of history can be both explained and excused; for the picture 
presented by Bossuet «’as found, when subjected to analysis, to 
accord neither with Christianity nor with common sense. Its 
defects are sparingly exposed by R. G. ColUngwood, a twentieth- 
century writer who achieved distinction both as an historian and as 
a philosopher. 

'Any history written on Christian principles will be of necessity 
univers^, providentul, apocalyptic, and periodiaed. ... If challenged 
to explain how he knew that there was in History any objective plan at 
^1, the mediaeval historian would have replied that he knew it by revela¬ 
tion; it veas part of what Christ had revealed to Man concemuig God. 
And this revelation not only gave the key to what Cod had done in the 
past: it showed us what God was going to do in the future. The Christian 
revelation thus gave us a wew of the entire history of the World, from 
its creation in the past to its end in the future, as seen in the timeless 
and eternal vision of God. Thus mediaeval histoKognphy looked for¬ 
ward to the end of History as something fore-ordairted by God and 
through rcvelatton foreknown to Man. It thus contained in itself an 
eschatology. 

In Mediaeval thought the complete opposition bettvecn the objective 
purpose of God and the subjective purpose of Man, so conceived that 
Cod's purpose appears as the imposition of a certain objective plan upon 
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Histoiy quite irrespective of Man's subjeedve purposes, leads inevitably 
to the idea that Man’s purposes make no difference to the course of His* 
ton,', and that the only force which determbes it is the Divine Nature.*^ 

*"1 ,"'«'‘^resentmg Christian revelation, the medieval* 
minded Early Modern Western historians were exposing themselves 
to 9t^k both from l^tc Modem scientific dogmatism and from 
ate Modern apiostic scepticism. These historians (to quote 
Collmgwood again) ‘fell into the error of thinking they could fore- 
«st the future’, and, ‘in their anxiety to detect the general plan of 
History, and their belief that this plan was God’s and not Man’s, 
* essence of Ilistoty outside Histoiy 

Itself, by looking away from Man’s actions in order to detect the 
plan of God'. 


Consequently the actual detail of hunnan actions became for them 
relatively unimportant, and they neglected that prime duty of the his¬ 
torian. a wilhngn^ to bestow infinite pains on discovering what actuallv 
mediaeval historiographv is so weak incriiica'l 
method, fhat weakness was not an accident. It did not depend on the 
limitation of the sources and materials at the dispo^ of scholars. It 
depended on a limitation, not of what they could do, hut of what they 
wwted ID do. 1 hey did not want an sccuiatc and scientific study of the 
artual facts of I Iistoiy; what they wanted was an accurate and sdcntihc 
study of the divmc attrfoutea, a theology,., which should enable them 
o deteimine a prt^ what must have happened and what must be going 
(o happen in the historical pmeesa, 

'The consequence of this is that, when Mediaeval historiography is 
Iwked at from the point of new of a merely scholarly histomnTthe kind 
of historian who cams for npthbg except accuracy in facts, it seems not 
only unsatisfi^ory but deliberatety and repulsively wrong-headed- and 
the nmet«nth.centuiT [Western] historians, who did in general take a 
lack of ^padiy^''' of Mistoiy-, regarded it with cstteme 


This hostility towards a medieval conception was not peculiar 
to a generation of latter-day historians whose complacent agnosti¬ 
cism reflected the pleasant tranquillity of their lives. At a higher 
temperature it also animated their prcdccessois and their successors. 

o ta P ^ latter first; a twentieth-century generation that was 
tasting the unptont experience of being driven from pillar to 
p 05 y uman dictator^, bent on putting their subjects through 
%t-year plins, would have revolted in disgust against the sugges- 
tjcrn that a $iS“Lhousand-year plan wus being imposed on them by 

UD ^ ^ 1946. CliMndan P™), 

± It- r*' 

Ibsd., pp. 51 ^ 56, 
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a dictatorial Deity. As for eighteenth-cetituiy' Western Man, wliosc 
immediate predecessors had paid for their hdehiy to medieval 
concepts by inflicting on themselves the agony of the Ware of 
Religion, he could not afford to dismiss Bossuet’s thesis as a 
ridiculous and outmoded superstition. For him it n-as 'the enemy', 
and Ecrases VInfdme was the w'atchword of the Age of Voltaire. 
There was here no essential difference between the Deists, who 
were prepared to admit the Deity’s existence provided that, like 
a Hanoverian king in Great Britain, he reigned but did not govern, 
and die atheists who abolished God as a preface to a Declaration 
of Nature's Independence, Henceforth the laws of nature were 
free to be entirely inexorable and consequently were in process of 
becoming completely intelligible. It was the , 4 gc of the Newtonian 
sc]f-a<^'usting Universe and of Paley's Divine Watchmaker, who 
had simultaneously w'ound up his w^tch and his business. 

Thus Mfas the ‘Law of God' dismissed as a delusion of the dark¬ 
ness from which Late hlodem Western Man was emerging^ but, 
when the Men of Science set themselves to take over this estate 
from which God liad been evicted, they found that there was one 
province in which their writ, the ‘laws of Nature’, could not be 
made to run. Science could explain non-human nature; it could 
even explain the workings of the human body, which happened 
to be very like those of the bodies of other mammals; but, when it 
was a question of the activities of Mankind, not as animals but 
as human beings in process of civilization. Science recoiled. Here 
was a chaos unamenable to her laws; a meaningless succession of 
events that a twentieth-century English novelist who ivas also poet 
bureatc called Odtaa, standing for ‘one damned thing after another’. 
Science could not m^e sense of it, so it was left to a less ambitious 
fraternity, the historians. 

The eightcenth-centurj' metaphysical cartographers had parti¬ 
tioned the Universe. On the one side of their dividing line they 
had found an orderly province of non-human affairs in which the 
‘laws of Nature’ were iWlieved to be in force, and which ivas there¬ 
fore held to be progicssivcly accessible to human exploration by 
cumulative intellectual enterprise; on the other side they had left a 
chaotic province of human history from which, as they saw it. no 
more could be extracted than interesting stories which could be 
recorded with increasing accuracy but w'hich could not ‘prove* 
anything; and this is w'hat someone (alleged to be the American 
automobile manufacturer Henry Ford) meant when he said that 
History was 'bunk'. ‘Fhe chief feature of the period that had fol¬ 
lowed, down to the lime of writing, was that Science had set itself 
to annex, with varying degrees of success, sundry provinces of 
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the domain originally left to the historJans—such provinces for 
examplep those of anthropolo^p economics^ sociologyp and psycho- 
logy^ In the dwindling remainder of their territory^ on which an 
ever-advancing Science had not yet set foot, the histottans con¬ 
tinued to pursue their Tact-finding' activitieSj undisturbed. 

But the fundamental faith of Western Man had always been a 
Universe was subject to Law and was not given over 
to Chaos j and a deist or atheist Late Modern version of this faith 

Universe was a system of “^laws 
of Nature . The domain of these law's had, in truth, been continually 
extended. 1 he great names in the history of Science had been the 
names of those who had seen through the superficial appearance of 
Chaos to an underlying Order* The work for which Newton, 
Darwinj^d Einstein^ for instance, were famous had been work of 
^ u kind. And who w'ould presume to draw a line beyond 

which tlitse intellectual cmquistadores must not extend their 
operations? A proclamation that one province of the Universe— 
the metropolitan province occupied by Man in Process of Ctviliza- 
been reserved by some iindesignated higher authority 
as a sanctuary for Chaos might satisfy antinomian historians, but 
would be regarded as blasphemy by all right-minded devotees of 
Science. 

As a matter of fact, Modem Western historians were apt to be 
much less antinomian than they supposed, on the admi^ion of 
a i^Onguiahed mid-twcntieth-century practitioner of the his¬ 
torian s craft. 


generation are generally unaware of the degree 
icn they envisage their contemporary history within an assumed 
trmework, events into certain shapes or running them into 

^ in moulds which arc sonfieLimes adopted almost as in a day-dream. 

^ sublim^y Unconscious of the way their miiids arc con^ 
routine fonnulation of the story; and only when the 
13 ■Ce rent, there emerges a new gene ration not locked from 

m the accepted framework, does the nanrowiiess of that framework 
apparent to cverybiKiy,... It is a mistake for writers of history 
other teachers to imagine that if they are not Christian they are re- 
j' comniitting ihemselveap or working without any doctrine 
a ^ p isci^mg History without any prstippositions. Amongst his^ 
tonans, ^ in other fields, the blindest of all the blind are those who 
are i^ble to examine their ow-n presuppositions, and blithely imagine 
therefore that they do not possess any*'* 

This b the picture of a prisoner unconscious of his chains, and 
m this Contort we cannot forbear to- quote for a second time a 
■nd HcTbett: ChmtiGrniy andllulifry (London 1945, Bell), pp. 140 
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passage whicKt by reason of its urbanity and the brUIiance of the 
boot which it prefacedp had become a classic profession of the 
antinomian unfaith. 

*One inteUectual exettemeot has ^ ^ * been denied me. Men wiser and 
more learned than I have discerned in History a plot+ a rhythm, a pre¬ 
determined pattern^ These harmonics are concealed from me. I can see 
only one emcr^gency following upon another as wave foUows upon wave; 
only one great fact with respect to which, since it is unique^ there can 
be no generalisations; only one safe rule for the historian: that he should 
recognise in the development of human destinies the play of the con¬ 
tingent and the unforeseen/^ 

And yet an historian w-ho thus publicly declared his allegiance 
to the dogma that Hi$tory is just *ofie damned thing after another' 
had* in calling his book A Histary of Europe, committed himself* 
almost in the same breath* to a predetermined pattern in which the 
history of one indistinguishable 'continent^ was equated with the 
whole history of Mankind; and he had arrived at this Late Modem 
Western historical convention by unconsciously subscribing to the 
articles of a current Western religm hisiorici. The unconscious 
mental operations required for believing in the existence of ^Europe' 
were so elaborate that the number of tacitly accepted articles must 
have run to at least thirty-nine, 

' Fiiher» H. A. L.: (Lrondon 1035, Eyre fit Sf^ttiswwdcj, 

voL i, p, vii. 


XXXVL THE AMENABILITY OF HUMAN 
AFFAIRS TO ‘LAWS OF NATURE' 

(i) A SURVEY OF THE EVIDENCE 

(ill) THE PRIVATE AFFAIRS OF INDIVIDUALS 

I ET US Start, for the purpose of our mquir>% by assuming that it 
j i$ an open question whether of Nature*^ have or have 
fo< 5 tmg in the history of Man in Process of CiviJii^ation. 
We shdl have then to examine various departments of human 
affairs in order to find out whether the question proves, on closer 
scrutiri}', to be ratlier less open than we arc at present assuming it 
to be. It might be convenient to take our first soundings among the 
ordinary' affairs of private people, a subject to which modem his¬ 
tones had made magnificent contributions under the heading of 
Bocial History, Here the difficulty that confronts us in seeking to 
find laws governing the histories of civilizations i$ notably absent. 
1 he number of recorded civilizations b inconveniently small for 
]^rposes of generalization^—less than t^s^o dozen; and of some of 
these our knowledge is very fragmentary. Private individuals, on 
j numbered by the million, and their behaviour, 

un der Mode rn Western conditions, had been subjected to elaborate 
^tistical analysis, on, the basis of which practical men made pre* 
dictions on which they risked not only their reputations but their 
money. Those who controlled industry and commerce confidentJv 
assumed that such and such a market would absorb such and such 
a supply of goods. They would sometimes be mistaken^ but more 
olten they would not, otherwise they would have bad to go out of 
business. 

A business activity which most clearly illustrated the applicability 
of a Jaw of averages to the affairs of individuals was insurance- We 
must be^vare, no doubt, of too hasttty enlisting all forms of in* 
surtince in support of an argument for the applicability of ‘laws 
oI nature to human affairs m the sense in which we are using the 
alter term. Life insurance was concerned with the prospects of 
the human body, and physiology was clearly within the domain 
of Science. At the same time it would not he denied that the soul 
had some say in the matter; for physical life might be prolonged 
y prudence and be shortened by various fonua of Juaprudence^ 
ranging from heroism through folly to bestiality. Marine insurance 
of ships pd their cargoes similarly involved the study of meteoro- 
iog)', which was also a department of Science, though at present 
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a somewhat unruly one. But when we come to insurance against 
burglary or fire it would appear that the insurance companies w^ere 
gambling on laws of averages applied to the distinctively hurnan 
qualities of criminality and carelessness. 

(b) THE INDUSTRIAL AfFAIRS OF A 
MODERN WESTERN SOCIETY 

The statistical patterns discernible in the fluctuations of demand 
and supply in the dealings between caterers and their customers 
notoriously manifested themselves in a succession of "booms' and 
"slumps*: but the pattern of these business cycl^ had not yet, at 
the time of writings been worked out with sufficient precision to 
have emboldened the insurance companies to open up a new 
branch of their business by quoting premiums for insurance against 
the formidable risks arising from them. Scientific investigators 
hadp how^ever, already learnt a good deal about the subject. 

In the intellectual history of an industrial Western societyp the 
phenomenon of trade cycles had been discovered empirically from 
direct social observ^ation before it w^as confirmed statistically. The 
earliest known description of it had been given in a.d. 1837 by a 
British observer, S. J\ Loyd, aftenvards Lord Overstone. In a 
book first published in a.d. 1927 an American student of business 
CjxIeSj W. Mitchellj had declared his belief that 'the charac¬ 
teristics of business cy^cles may be expected to change as economic 
organiaalion develops'. On the basis of ^business annals^ compiled 
by another Arnerican scholar:, W* L. Thorp, from non-siatistical 
evidencep a third American scholar, F. C. Mills, had calculated that 
the mean wave-length of a ^short^ trade cjxle ivas 5-86 years in the 
early stages of industrialization^ 4-09 years in the succeeding age 
of rapid transitiorip and 6-39 years in the subsequent age of com¬ 
parative stability. 

Other economists had propounded other cydeSp $ome of which 
tvere believed to have much longer wave-lengths. Others had sug¬ 
gested that these "waves' showed a tendency to subside into a state 
of equilibrium. There was no general agreement among them 
about these, and the study was, in fact, in its infancy* We need not 
pursue it further. The point that we are concerned to make is that, 
within two hundred years of the outbreak of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion in Great Britain, the fathers of a Wesiem economic science 
w^cre engaged In disentangling, from the mas$ of data presented to 
them by economic history^ a body of laws governing an economic 
department of human activity in which Nfan*s distinctive qualities 
came into play. 
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(f) THE RIVALHIES OF PAROCHIAL STATES: 

THE 'balance of POWER' 

After having found the economists using the results of their 
researches to explore the working of laws applicable to econoirdc 
history, we naturally turn to the politifial sphere of activity to see 
wh^her anjthing of the kind may be feasible there also; and, as a 
field of operations in this political sphere, we will select the rivalries 
wd of the parochial states of the Modern Western world. 

c Modem period of Western history may be taken to have 
^egun towards the end of the fifteenth century with the Italianiza- 
tion of the state system of Transalpine Europe, so that we have 
Some ng o\ er four centuries at our disposal for the purposes of 
our present inquiry. 

Every schoolboy knows'—Macaulay's optimistic estimate—that 
on four occasions, separated from one another by just over one 
hundred years, the English (or British) people, taking advantage 
Of the com^tive immunity afforded by their island fastness, first 
rolled and tten helped to destroy a continenta] Power which was 
o enng, or threatening, to supply Western Christendom with a 
uriwcrsal state, or at any rate was, in traditional language, ‘up- 
setang the balance of power'. On the first occasion the offender 
was pain—SpMi^ Armada, 1588; on the second occasion, the 
France of Louis XI\—Blenheim, 1704: on the third occasion, 
the France of the Revolution and Napoleon—Waterloo. 181 e; onthe 
fourth occasion the Germany of Wilhelm II—Armistice Day, 
subsequently recrudescent under Hitler—Normandy, 1944- 
Here is an unmistakably cyclical pattern, viewed from an insular 
angle, a set of four great wars', spaced out with curious regularity, 
eac _ one larger Aan its predecessor, both in the Intensitv of its 
w^are and m what we will call the area of belligerency. The fimt 
o the seriB 1$ an affair of Atlantic states—Spain, France, the 
Netherlands, England. The second brings in the Central European 
States, and even Russia if one regards the Russo-Swedish War as 
a kind of annexe of the 'War of the Spanish Succession’. The third 
( apoleonic) bout brings in Russia as a leading belligerent, and 
include the United States of Amerirap if one 
regartk the War of i8is' as an annexe of the Napoleonic War. 
nto the fourth, America enters as a leading belligerent, and the 
general character of the struggle was Indicated bv the fact that its 
successive bouts had been named the First and Second World 
Wars. 

Each of th«e four wars for the prevention of the establishment 
Of a Modern Western universal state had been separated from its 
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succe$^r and from its predecessor by a time-span of about a cen¬ 
tury, If we proceed to examine the three inter-war centuries, we 
find in each case w'hat might be called a midway or supplementary 
war Or group of wars, in each case a struggle for supremacy not in 
Western Europe as a whole but in Its central area, Germany. Since 
these wars were predominantly Central European, Great Britain 
did not engage in any of them up to the hilt, while there were 
some of them in which she did not interfere at all; and con¬ 
sequently they are not so certainly included in what ‘every school¬ 
boy (meaning, of course, every British schoolboy) kno^vs*. The 
first of these intermediate wars was the Thirty Years War (r6iS- 
48), the second consisted for the most part of the wars of Frederick 
'the Great’ of Prussia (1740-63), and the third is associated with 
Bismarck, though it includes much else, and should be dated 
184^1. 

Finally it might be claimed that this drama in four acts had an 
overture: that it opens not with Philip II of Spain, but with the 
Hapsburg-Valois ‘Italian wars’ of tw'o generations earlier. These 
wars were started by the sensationally futile but ominous invasion 
of Italy by King CWles VHI of France; and its date, 1494, has 
often been used by educational authorities as a convenient hard- 
and-fast line to separate the Late Medieval from the Early Modern 
period. It is two years later than the Christian conquest of the last 
remaining Muslim territory in Spain and the first landing of 
Columbus in the West Indies. 

All this can be set out in tabular form; and an examination of 
the war-and-peace cycles in |^t-.^lexandrine Hellenic history^ 
and in post-Confucian Sinic history' yielded historical 'patterns’ 
curiously similar in their structure and !n their time-spans to 
those here descried in the course of Modem Western history. 

({/) THE OISINTEGRJtTIONS OF CIVILIZATIONS 

If we look back for a moment at our cyclic pattern of the wars 
of the Modern Western society, we may be struck by the fact that 
this is not simply a case of a w'heel revolving four times tn vacuo 
and coming round each time to the position in w'hich it had started. 
It is also a case of a wheel moving forward along a road in a parti¬ 
cularly ominous direction. On the one hand, here are four cases 
of states banding together to defend themselves against an over- 
mighty and presumptuous neighbour and eventually showing him 
that his pride has led him to a fall. On the other hand, there is a 
point w'hich the cyclic pattern does not bring out, but which a 

' For ihcsc the reader muet coneutt A Siudv ef Hiitory in its unebridged 
fOlTP, vol. ix. 
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elemental' knowledge of history does reveal ^ each of these 
four bouts of Tti-^rfare was more extensive, more violent, more 
deslructbe, maleriaJIy and morally p than its predecessor, fn the 
histories of other societies, such as the Hellenic and the Sinic, such 
bouts of warfare have ended in all the contending pieces being 
swept off the board except one, which dren establishes a aniversa] 
state. 

This self-amortisation of a cyclic rhythm, which proves to be 
the dominant tendency in struggles for existence between parochial 
states, has previously come to our notice in our study of the dis¬ 
integrations of ci^nlisjations; and it is not surprising that there 
should be this aifinit>' between the rhythms of two processes that 
are manifestly bound up with each other. Our study of the break¬ 
downs in which the disintegrations originate has shown us that a 
frequent occasion^ syTnptom, or even cause of breakdown has been 
the outbreak of an exceptionally violent war between the parochial 
states of which the society has been composed. The replacement 
of the contending states by an ecumenical empire is apt to be 
followed, not by the entire cessation of outbreaks of violence, but 
their reappearance in new forms, as civil wars or social upheavals; 
and so the process of disintegration, though temporarily arrested, 
continues. 

We have obsen-ed also that disintegrations, like the wars of 
parochid states, have mn their course in a series of rhythmic 
fluctuations, and we have ascertained, from the examination of a 
number of examples, that the cyclic rhythm of Rout-and-Rally, 
in which the dominant tendency towards disintegration has fought 
out its long battle with a resistance movement, has been apt to 
take a run of three and a half beats—rout, rally, relapse, rally, 
relapse, rally, relapse—^in accomplishing the historical journey 
from the breakdown of a civilisation to its final dissoludon^ The 
first rout throws the brokcn-dowTi society into a Time of Troubles, 
which is relieved by the first rally, only to be followed by a second 
and more violent paroxy^sm. '^rhis relapse is followed by a more 
durable second rally, manifesting itself in the establishment of a 
universal state. This* in its turn, experiences a relapse and a 
recovery^ and this last recovery is followed by the final dissolution. 
It will be seen that the drama of Social Disintegration has—to 
judge from performances up to datc^—a more precise and regular 
plot than the drama of the Balance of Power, and if we study our 
table of universal states we shall find that—in cases in which the 
course of events is not disturbed by the impact of alien bodies 
social—a span of some four hundred years is apt to be occupied by 
the movement of rout;, rally, relapse, and more effective rally* 
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running from the initial breakdown to the establishment of the 
universal^ state; and a further period of about the same length by 
the ensuing movement of recurrent relap$ep last rally and final 
relapse, running from the establishment of the universal state to 
its dissolution. But a universal &tate is apt to die hard, and a 
Roman Empire w'hich w^ent to pieces in the socially backw'ard 
western provinces on the morrow^ of the catastrophe at Adrianople 
in A.D. 378 (just on four hundred years after its establishment by 
Augustus) did not go the same way in the central and eastern 
provinces till after the death of Justinian in a.d, 565, Similarly a 
Han Empire^ which met with its second stroke in A.D. 1S4 and 
which broke up thereafter into the Three ICingdomSp managed to 
reconstitute itself for a moment in the Empire of the United Ts'in 
{a.d* 280-317) before going into its final dj$solution. 

(e) THE GROWTHS OF CIV1LIZAT[ONS 

W^hen we turn our attention from Social Disintegration to Social 
Growth^ we shall recollect our findings in a previous stage of this 
Studvi that Growthp like Disintegration, exhibits a cyclically 
rhjThmic movement* Growth takes place whenever a challenge 
evokes a successful response that, in turn, evokes a further and 
different challenge. We have not found any intrinsic reason why 
this process should not repeat itself indefinitclyj even though a 
imjority of the civilizations that had come to birth down to the 
time of writing might have failed, as a matter of historical fact, to 
maintain their growth by failing to make, for more than a situU 
numbei of times m succession, a response that had been both an 
effective answer to the challenge that had called it forth and at the 
same time a fruitful mother of a new challenge requiring a different 
response. 

We have seen, for example, that, in the history of the Hellenic 
civili^tion^ the initial challenge of anarchic barbarism evoked an 
effective response in the shape of a new political institution, the 
city-state; and we have noticed that the success of thi$ response 
evoked a ne\v challengCp this time on the economic plane, in the 
shape of a rising pressure of population. This second challenge 
evoked a number of alternative responses of unequal efficacy* 
There was the disastrous Spartan response of annexing by force 
the food-bearing lands of Spartaks Hellenic neighbours; there was 
the temporarily effective Corinthian and Chalcidian response of 
colonization, the uinning for Hellenes of new fields to plough 
Overseas in lands wrested from the more backward peoples of the 
western basin of the Mediterranean; and there was the permanently 
effective Athenian response of increasing the aggregate produc- 
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dvity of this enlarged HeUeoic world, after its geographical expan¬ 
sion had been brought to a halt by the resistance of Phoenieian and 
Tyrrhenian competitors^ through an economic revolution in which 
subsistence farming was replaced by cash-crop farming and by 
mdustnal production for export in exchange for imports of staple 
foods and ra^v materials. 

This successful response to an economic challenge evokcdi a$ 
we have seen^ a further challenge on the political plane; for the 
now economically interdependent Hellenic world required a politi-^ 
cal regime of law and order on an nscumenical scale. The existing 
re^me of parochial city-state dispensadon^t which had fostered 
the rise of an autarkic agricultural economy in each isolated patch 
of plain, no longer provided an adequate political structure for an 
Hellenic society whose economic structure had now come to be 
unitary. This third challenge was not met in time to save the 
growth of the Hellenic civilization from being cut short by a 
breakdown. 

In the growth of the Western civiliaation we can also descry a 
series of successive challenges evoking successful responses, and 
this series is longer than the Hellenic in that the third challenge 
met with a successful response as well as the first and the second. 

The initial challenge was the same anarchic barbarism of an 
interregnum that had confronted the Hellenes, but the response 
was a different one^ namely the creation of an cecumeuicsl eccle¬ 
siastical institution in the shape of the Hitdebrandine Papacy; and 
this provoked a second challenge; for a growing Western Christen¬ 
dom w^hich had achieved ecclesiastical unity then found itself in 
need of a politically and economically efficient parochial state 
system. The challenge was met by a resuscitation of the Hellenic 
Institution of the city-state in Italy and Flanders. This solution, 
however, which serv-^ well enough in ccitaln areas, failed to meet 
the requirements of the territorially extensive feudal monarchiea+ 
Could the solution of the problem of creating efficient parochial 
organs of Western politicd and economic lifcj which had been 
attained in Italy and Flanders through the city-state system, be 
made available for the rest of the W'cstern world by translating this 
Italian and Fleinish efficiency into nation-wide terms? 

This problem, as wti have seen, wa$ solved in England, first on 
the political plane by injecting efficiency into the medieval Trans¬ 
alpine institution of Parliament, and afterwards on the economic 
plane through the Industrial Revolution, This Western Industrial 
Revolution, however* like the Athenian economic revolution in 
Hellenic tustor}''* had the effect of replacing a parochial economic 
autarky by an oecumenical economic interdependence. Thus the 
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We$tem Civil iz;adoji found itself confronted, as a result of its 
Succ^ful response to a third challenge, with the same now 
challenge that had faced the Hellenic civ'ilu^tiQfi after its successful 
r^pon^ to ita second chalJenge+ At the time of wTiiing, midwiay 
through the twentieth century, this political challenge had not 
yet been successfuUy met by Western Man, but he had come to 
be acutely conscious of its menace. 

The^ brief glances at the gro^\ths of two civilizations suffice to 
show that there is no umformity between their histories in respect 
o the number of the links in the concatenation of interlocking 
foun^ of challenge-and-response through which social growlh 

examination of the histories of all other 
sufficiently well-documented civiliaations would confirm that con- 
c usion. The upshot of our present inquiry therefore seems to be 
that the operation of ^laws of Nature" is as inconspicuous in the 
histones of the growths of civilizations as it is conspicuous in the 
historic of their chsintegrations. In a later chapter we shall find 
wal this IS no accident, but is inherent in an intrinsic difference 
tween t e growth-process and the disintegration-process. 


(/) THEAE IS NO ARMOUR AGAINST FATE' 

In Studying the operation of of Nature’ in the historic* of 
civdiMtions, we have found that the rhytlun in which these la^v* 
rev themselves 19 apt to be generated bv a struggle between two 
tendencies ot unequal strength. There is a dominant tendency 
ich prevajls, in the long run, against repeated counteracting 
moves in w ch the recalcitrant opposing tendency asserts itself, 
e a ru^ e the pattern, '1 he persistence of the weaker 
refusing to resign itself to defeat accounts for the 
pe I ions of the encounter in a series of successive cycles; the 
domin^ce of the stronger tendency makes itself felt by bringing 
the senes to a close sooner or later. 

’watched struggles for existence between 
following—through three or four cycle* of w-ars 
fought on one side for the overthrow, and on the other side for 

a course that in each case 
ends m the overthrow of the balance. We have likewise watched 
c 8 j bchveen a broken-down society's tcndencv to dis- 
integrate and a counter effort to restore it to a'lost state of health— 
Tv dissolution. In studving the 

’ T affairs of on industrial 

' V found expert investigators of trade cycles 
surmising that these repetitive movements might prove to be 
„ppl.„g 0» th. „f Si ^ ^ 
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flowing in a current whoae headway would eventualJy bring these 
rhythmic fluctuatiDus to an end. In the same connexion we may 
remind ourselves of our finding thal^ when and where a conflict 
betw^een a disintegrating civili^don and bands of recalcitrant bar¬ 
barians be>^ond its pafe had passed over from the war of movement 
into a stationary warfare along the lim£S of a uni versa! state, the 
passage of time had usually militated against the defenders of 
the iimes and to the advantage of its barbarian assailantSp until 
in the end the dam had burst and the flood of barbarism had swept 
the pre-ejdsting social structure off the map. 

These are pj] illustrations of our more general finding that cyclical 
movements in human histor^% Ukc the physical revolutions of a 
cartwheelp have a way of forwardings through their own mono-* 
tonously repetitive circular motionp another movement with a 
longer rhythm which, by contrastp can be seen to be a cumulative 
progress in one directionp which ultimately reaches its goal and, in 
reaching itp brings the scries to an end. There is, howeverp no 
warrant for interpreting these victories of one tendency over another 
as illustrations of ‘laws of Nature'. Empirically ol^erv^ed matters 
of fact are not necessarily tlie outcomes of inexorable fate. The 
burden of proof here lies with the deterministp not with the 
agnostic—a consideration that Spenglerp with his dogmatic and 
undocumented determinism p failed to take into account. 

How'evefp without prejudice to the still open issue between Law 
and Freedom in Kistoiyj we proposCp before attempting to carry 
our argument farther, to take note of several other episodes in 
which some tendcnc)' has reasserted itself against successive rebel¬ 
lions against it. In Such resolutions of conflicting forces Spengler 
would see the hand of ‘Fate'^ but^ whether his dogma of in¬ 
evitability was right or wrong, he hardly attempts to prove it. VVe 
will begin with the situation created by the establishment, through 
military prow^ess, of an Hellenic ascendancy in South-West Asia. 

Though this Hellenic ascendancy was little less than a thousand 
years old when, in the seventh cenlurj' of the Christian Em, it was 
overthrown by the Arab Muslim war-bands, Hellenism had never 
succeeded^ south of the TauruSp in becoming anything more than 
an exotic alien culturCp feebly radiating its influence into an in¬ 
corrigibly Syriac or Egj'ptiac countw-side from its outposts in a 
few Hellenic or Hellenis^ed cities. Hellenism's capacity to achieve 
mass-conversions had been put to the test by the Seleucid HeU 
lenizer Antiochus Epiphanes (reigned 175-163 B,c.) w^hen he set 
out to make Jerusalem as Hellenic as Antioch; and the resounding 
defeat of this cultural military enterprise had ponended the ultimate 
total disappearance of the intrusi vecu Iturc. 1 ts al w^ay ssi ckly exi stence 
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prolonged for centories by reason of the fact that the Romans 
took over control from the weakening Selcncidae and Ptolemies. 

The Hellenic ascendancy over the Syriac and Egvptiac societies 
had been imposed and maintained by force of arms; and^ so long 
as the subjugated societies had reacted by replying tn kind* they 
had been courting defeat. In the next chapter of the story, the 
mass-conversion of the population of the Oriental provinces to 
Christianity, in the third centuty of the Christian Era^ might have 
seemed to have done for Hellenism incidentally what Antiochtis 
had tried to do and failed; for in these provinces the Catholic 
Christian Church had captivated a subject native peasantry and 
an urban Hellenic ascendancy' alike; and, since Christianity had 
triumphal progress in an Hellenic dress^ it looked 
as if the Orientals had now at last inadvertently received, in associa¬ 
tion with ChristLanityj a culture which they had rejected so 
vehemently when it had been offered to them unadulterated and 
undisguisedr But that would have been a mistaken estimate. Having 
acc^t^ a Hclleniacd ChrUtianityp the Orientals set themselves 
^eir religion by adopting successive heresiea, of 
which ^estofianism was the first. In thus resuming the Oriental 
rKista.nce mox'emenl against Hellenism in the non-military form 
or theological controversy, the Orientals had hit upon a new tcch^ 
^"arfare in which they eventually prevaikcL 
This and-Hellenic cultural offensive presented itself over several 
in the cyclic pattern with which we are already familiar. 
lat Nestorian wave rose and fell, to be followed by the Mono- 
physite wave, and this in turn by the Muslim wave, which carried 
aiJ before it. It might be said that the Muslim victory was a rever¬ 
sion to the crude method of military conque9t+ It is true, no doubtp 
that the Muslim Arab war-bands can hardly be regarded a$ antici¬ 
pators of the non-violent non-resistance doctrines of Tolstoy and 
GarLohi^ They conquered* Syria, Palestine, and Egypt during the 
yea^ a,d. 637-40^ but it was a conquest of much the same order 
^ that achieved by Garibaldi in a.u* r360p when he "conquered" 
Sialy and Naples with a force of ];,ooo volunteers in red shirts, 
supported by two little guns which were taken round for show, 
provided with any ammunition The Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies was conquered by the martial missionaty of Italia 
Una because it wanted to be conquered, and the feelings of the 
populations of the Oriental provinces of the Roman Empire to- 
wards the Arab war-bands were not altogether unlike those of the 
Sicilians toward Garibaldi. 

In the example just given we see a succession of heretical pro¬ 
tests against an undesired uniformity, of which the third succeeded. 
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The history of France since the twelfth century' of the Christian 
Era presents the same pattern in a different contejtt Since that 
century the Roman Catholic Church in France had been engaged 
in a never more than temporarily successful struggle to establish 
the ecclesiastical unity of France a$ a Catholic country against an 
imptilse towards secession which had kept on reasserting itsdf in 
some new form after each previous manifestation had been sup¬ 
pressed. A revolt against Catholic Christianity which had taken 
the form of Catharism at its first outbreak in Southern France in 
the twelfth century was stamped out there in the thirteenth cen- 
tury^ only to re-emerge in the same region in the sixteenth century 
as Calvinism, Proacribed as Calvinism, it promptly reappeared as 
Jansenism^ which was the nearest approach to Calvinism possible 
within the Catholic fold. Proscribed as Jansenism, it reappeared 
as DebiHj ftationaUsm, Agnosticism, and Atheism. 

In other conteids we have noted the fate of a Judaic monotheism 
to be perpetually beset by a repeatedly resurgent polytheism, and 
also the fate of the kindred Judaic conception of the One True 
God's transcendence to be no less repeatedly bset by yMmings for 
a God Incarnate. Monotheism put down the worship of Baal and 
Ashtoreth^ only to find a jealous Yahweh^s proscribed rivals slily 
creeping back into the fold of Jewish orthodoxy in the guise of 
personifications of the Lord's 'Word'*'Wisdom^ and ^Angel", and 
afterwards establishing themselves within the fold of Christian 
orthodoxy in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and in the cults of 
God's Body and Bloody God's Mo^cr, and the Saints- These 
re-encroachments of poly^eism evoked a whole-hearted reassertion 
of monotheism in Islam, and a less thoroughgoing reassertion of it 
in Protestantism^ and these two puritan movements, in their turn, 
had been plagued by the soul's irrepressible appetite for a plurality 
of gods, to reflect the apparent plurality of natural forces in the 
Universe, 

(2) POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS OF THE 

CURRENCY OF 'LAWS OF NATURE* IN 
HISTORY 

If the repetitions and uniformities which wc have discerned in 
the course of this Study are accepted as real, there would seem to 
be two possible explanations of them. The laws governing thtm 
may be either laws current in Man's non-human environment 
imposing themselves on the course of History from the outside, 
or they may be laws inherent in the psychic structure and working 
of Human Nature itself. TrVe will begin by looking into the foTmer 
hypothesis. 


SjS LAW AKD freedom IN HISTORY 

The day-and-night cycle^ for cxampJcp manifestly aifeet^ the 
everyday life of -ordinary people, but we can dismiss it from our 
consideration in the present context. The farther that Man ad- 
from the primitive &tate, the more capable he becomes of 
turning night into day" as and when he requires. Another astrono¬ 
mical cycle to which Man had once been a slave was the annual 
cycle of the seasons. Lent became a season of Christian abstinence 
because, countie^ ages before Christianity^ dawned on the World, 
the tail-end of w'lnter w'as regularly a season when Man had to go 
short, whether this might be spiritually good for him or not. But, 
here again, Western and Westernizing Man had emancipated him¬ 
self from Nature^a bw. By means of cold storage and of rapid 
transport over the technologically unified surface of the planet, 
any meat, vegetable^ fruit, or flower could now be purchased at 
any season of the year in anv part of the W'orld, by anvonc Avho had 
the money to pay for it. 

The fai^iar annual round was possibly not the only astronomical 
cycle to which the Earth's flora was subject and to w^hich Man was 
therefore indirectly enslaved in so far as he wus dependent on 
agriculture for subsistence. Modern meteorologists had brought 
to light mdications of weather cj'cles with a much longer tirae- 
investigation of the irruptions of the Nomads out of 
the Desert into 'the Sown* we found some indirect evidence of 
a weather c>cle with a time-span of six hundred years, each of 
prcles consisting of alternating bouts of aridity and hum idit)'. 

1 h^ hypo^etical cycle seemed, at the lime of writing, to be less 
weil-tttablished than certain other cycles of the same class, wUh 
L ninning only into double or perhaps single figuresj 

which appeared to govern fluctuations in the yield of crops arti- 
hciaily sown and harvested under modern conditions. It had been 
su^^ted that there was a correspondence betw^een these w'eather- 
and-harv'est cycles and the economic industrial cy'cles plotte-d by 
certain MOnontists^ But the pr^onderance of recent expert opinion 
was against tHs view. The briJliant suggestion of Stanley Jevons, 
a Vj^onan pioneer in this field of inquir\\ that trade cy'cles might 

the of fluctuations in the radioactivity' of the Sun, as 

advertised by the appearance and disappearance of sun-spots, had 
quite gone out of favour. Jevons himself, in later Years, agreed 
that periodic coUap^ [of trade] are rtally mental in their nature, 
epcnding on variations of despondenc)', hopefulness, excitement, 
disappointment, and panic’.' 

A. C. Pigou, a Cambridge economist, had expressed, in a.d. 
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1919^ the view that the importance^ w^hatever this might be, of 
harvest variations as a factor determining fluctuations in industrial 
activity^ was substantially less at the time when he was w^riting 
than it had been fifty or a hundred years earlier. G. Haberler* 
writing twelve years later than Pigou, had taken the same view, 
and is quoted here as a sample of orthodox economic opinion at 
the time of wTiting. 

waning, like the waxing, of prosperity . . . must he due, not to 
the influenee of ^^diatnrbi ng causes" from outside, but to processes that 
run regularly w ithin the world of business itself 
'The mysterious thing about [these Euctuations] is that they cannot 
be accounted for by such’"external” causes as bad harvests due to weather 
conditions, diseases, general strikes;, lock-outs, earthquakes, the sudden 
obstruction of intematianal trade channels, and the liken Severe decreases 
in the volume of production, real income, or level of emp]o>Tnem as a 
result of crop failures, wara^ earthquakes, and similar physical distur¬ 
bances of the productive processes rarely affect the economic system as 
a w’hole, and certainly do not constitute depressions in the technical 
sense of busintss-c)^cle the<ir>'. By depressions in the technical sense we 
mean those long anid conspicuous falls in the volume of production, real 
income, and employment w h tch can only be explained by the operation 
of factors originating within the economic system itself, and in the 
first instance by an insufficiency of monetaiy demand and the absence of 
a sufficient margin bctw'cen price and cost, 

"For various reasons it seems desirable, In the explanation of the 
business cy'cle, to attach as little importance as possible to the influence 
of extemai disturbances.. ^ *-The responses of the business system seem 
pnmafi^cK more important in shaping the business cycle than extern^ 
shocks. Secondly^ historical experience seems to demonstrate that the 
cyclical movement has a strong tendency to persist, even where there 
are no outstanding extraneous mHuences at work which can plausibly 
be held responsible. This suggests that there is an inherent instability 
in our economic system, a ccndency to move in one direcdoa or the 
other."* 

There is another and very different natural cycle which cannot 
be overlooked, namely the human generation cycle of birth, growth, 
procreation, senescence, and death. Its significance in a particular 
field of history w'as vividly illustrated for iSie writer of this Study 
by a conversation which came his way in a.d. 193^ at a public 
luncheon in the city of Troy, Xcw York State. Finding himself 
seated next to the local Director of Public Education, he asked him 
what, among his manifold professional duties, was the job that 
he was finding most interesting. 'Organizing English lessons for 

* HaberEcf, G.: /Vojpmfj- Dfpr^ffton (Geneva. 1941, of Nati«jrw), 

p. I^J. 
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grandparents' was hi$ prompt reply. how. in an English- 
speaking country^ does anyone manage to arrive at being a grand¬ 
parent without having mastered English the British visitor 
^oughdessly went on to ask. ^Wcll^ you see/ said the Director, 
*Troy the principal centre of the linen collar manufacturing 
industry in the United States, and, before the Imnugration Restric¬ 
tion Acts of 1921 and *9^+. most of the labour-force here was 
recruited from foreign immigrants and their familiea.^ Now the 
immigrants who came from each of the principal emigrant-export¬ 
ing countries had a way of cleaving as. close as they could to their 
own familiar past by continuing to consort with other birds of the 
same feather- Immigrants of the same national origin were not only 
apt to work side by side In the same factories; they were apt to live 
next door to one another in the same blocks of tenements; and so^ 
when the rime came for them to retire, most of them knew little 
more English than they had known when they' had first landed on 
American shores. They did not have to know any more up to this 
point in the American chapter of their life, because they com¬ 
manded the services of home-bred interpreters. Their children 
had arrived in America young enough to go to the public school 
before entering the factory in their turn^ and the combination of 
an American education with, let us say. an Italian infancy had 
made them thoroughly bilingual; ihi^' talked English in the factor), 
street, and store, and Italian m their parents' homes, almost with¬ 
out noticing that they were constandy switching back and forth 
from one language to the other; and their effortless and ungrudging 
bilinguahsm was highly convenient for their old parents. Indeed, 
it abetted their parents' incUnation. after their rctirementj to forget 
even the simttering of English that they had once picked up during 
their working life in the factory* However, this is not the end of 
the story; for in due course the retired immigrants* children 
imrried and had children of their own; and, for these representa¬ 
tives of a third generation, English was the language of the home 
^ well as the school- Since their otmi parents had married after 
having been educated in the United State$, one of them would be 
of non-Italian origin aa often as not. and then English would be 
the Im£ua franca in which the father and mother would com- 
Tnunicate with one another. So the American-bom children of 
bilingual parents would not know their grandparents' Italian 
mother tongue, and, moreover, would have no use for it. Why 
should they put diemselves out in order to learn a foreign lingo 
that Would convict them of an un-American origin which they 
were eager to slough off and consign to oblivion ? So the grand¬ 
parents found that their grandchildren could not be induced to 
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conununicate witK them in the only language in which the grand¬ 
parents were able to talk with any ease; and they were thus con¬ 
fronted suddenly, in their old age^ with the appalling prospect of 
being unable to establish any human Contact with their own living 
descendants. For Italians and other non-English-speaking Con¬ 
tinental Europeans with a strong sense of family solidaritys this 
prospect was intolerable. For the first time in their lives^ they now 
had an incentive for mastering the hitherto unattractive language 
of their adopted countryi and last year they thought of applying 
to me for help. Of course I tvaa eager to arrange special classes for 
them: andj though it is notorious that the enterprise of learning a 
foreign language becomes more difficult progressively as one grows 
older, I can assure you that these English lessons for grandparents 
have been one of the most successful and rewarding pieces of w^ork 
that we have ever taken in hand in our department.' 

This tale of Troy shows how a series of three generations can 
achieve^ through the cumulative effect of two successive caesuras, 
a social metamorphosis w^hich could never have been achieved by 
representative-s of a single generation within the span of a single 
lifetime. The process by which an Italian fainiJy transformed itself 
into an American family could not be analysed or described in¬ 
telligibly in terms of a single Hfe. An interaction between three 
generations was required to bring it about. xAnd, when we turn 
from changes of nationality to consider changes of religion and of 
class^ we find that here^ too, the family^ and not the individual, is 
the intelligible unit. 

In a cla$$-con$ciQii5 Modem England which in a.u. 195^ was 
fast dissolving under the wTiter's eyes+ it had usually taken three 
generations to make ^gentlefolk' out of a family of w'orking-class 
or lower-irLiddle-dass antecedents; and in the field of religion the 
standard wave-length seems to have been the same. In ihe history 
of the eradication of paganism in the Roman world* the intolerantly 
dev'out Christ!an-bom Emperor Theodosius I followed the ex¬ 
pagan convert Constantine I, not in the next generation, but in 
the next but one; and, in the historj' of the eradication of Pro¬ 
testantism in seventeenth-century France, there was the same in¬ 
terval betw'een the intolerantly devout Catholic-born Louis XiV 
and his ex-Calvinist grandfather Henry IV. In France at the turn 
of the nineteenth and mentieth centuries it took the same number 
of generations to breed genuinely devout Catholics among the 
grandchildren of officially converted bourgeois agnostics or atheists 
who had re-embraced Catholicism because the Church had ac¬ 
quired a new value for them as a traditional institution which 
might serve as a barrier against a rising ride of socialism and other 
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Meologics which threatened to abolish the economic ineoualiw 
between the bourgeoisie and the working class. In the Syriac world, 
again, under the Umayyad Caliphate, it took three generations to 
rcra genuinely devout Muslims among the descendants of es-* 
Christian or cjt-Zoroastrian grandparents who had embraced 
Islam in order to make themselves acceptable to the Primitive 
Arab ruling class. The duration of the Umayyad regime, 
which stood for the conqueror’s ascendancy, rvas determined by 
the three-generation period that had to elapse in order to bring 
Muslim-born grandchildren on to the stage 
o History The Umayyad agents of an Arab ascendancy were 
Supplanted by the Abbasid exponents of the equality of all Mus- 
ims when, in the name of Islamic religious principles, the genuinely 
'i** grandchildren of ^mical converts tried conclusions 
with the Laodicean Muslim grandchildren of Laodicean Muslim 
Arab conquerors. 

If a coDcatermion of three generations thus proves to be the 
r^Iar p^xhic vehicle of social change in the three fields of 
religion, class, and nationality, it would not be surprising to find 
a toncatenation of four generations playing a similar part in the 
c 1 j e witemational politics. We have already found that, in the 

e o encounters between civilisations, the time-interval between 

e creation of an intelligentsia and its revolt against its makers has 
a an average length of about 137 years in a set of tliree or four 
exampl^’ and it is not dilHcult to see how a concatenation of four 
generauot^ might also determine the wave-length of a war-and- 
peace cycle, if we may assume that the agony of a general war 
makes a deeper impression on the Psyche than is made on it by a 
comparatively mild round of supplementary wars. If, however, 
vre apply^is consideration to the war-and-peace cycles in Modem 
W«tera Eurime, we shall run up against a stumbling-block in find- 
mg that one of the supplementary’wars, i,e. thcThirty Years War, 
though confined m its geographical incidence to Central Europe, 
was probably more, md not Ies3^ devastating, within its narrower 
f than the ^general wars' which preceded and 


war-and peace cycle is neither the last nor the longest of 
genuine, though not exact, regularities and recur- 
^ccs for which we have to seek an explanation. Each of these 
eso a un red or so is only a term in a series which as 
a whole constitutes what we have called a Time of Troubles 
following breakdown of a civilization; and this in its turn runs 
k‘and m Smic history, for example, into a universal 
state, which also exhibits the rhythms that we have already noticed. 
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The whole process, from start to finish, occupies, in general terms, 
something between eight hundred and a thousand years. Will a 
psychological explanation of regularities in human ^alrs, which 
has ser\'ed us well enough so far, avail us here f Our answer would 
have been bound to be in the negative if, in our eyes, the intellectual 
and volitional surface of the Psyche had been the whole of the Psyche. 

In the Western world in the writtr^s generation a Western 
science of Psychology %va3 still in its infancy; yet the pioneers had 
already carried their reconnaissances far enough to enable C. G. 
Jung to report that the subconscious abyss on whose surface each 
individual human personality's conscious intellect and will were 
afloat was not an undifferentiated chaos but was an artieulated 
universe in which one layer of psychic activity could be discerned 
below another The nearest layer to the surface appeared to be a 
Personal Subconscious deposited by a personality's individual ex¬ 
periences in the course of his or her own life up to date; the 
deepest layer to which the explorers had so far penetrated appeared 
to be a Racial Subconscious that was not peculiar to any individual 
but was common to all human belngSH inasmuch as the Primordial 
Images latent there reflected the common experiences of Mankind, 
deposited during the infancy of the Human Race, if not at a stage 
before Man had yet become completely human. On this showing, 
it was perhaps not unreasonable to surmise that, in between the 
uppermost and the lowermost of the layers of the Subconscious 
that Western scientists had so far succeeded in bringing within 
their ken, there might be intermediate layers deposited neither by 
racial experience nor by personal experience^ but by corporate 
experience of a supra-personal but infra-racial range. There might 
be Layers of experience common to a family, common to a com- 
munit>'. or common to a socict>” and, if, at the next level above 
the Primordial Images common to the whole Pluman Race, there 
should indeed prove to be images expressing the peculiar ^thos of 
a particubr society, the impress of these on the Psyche might 
account for the length of the periods w hich certain social processes 
seemed to require in order to work themselves out. 

For example^ one such social image that was manifestly apt to 
imprint its^ deeply on the subcunseious psychic life of the 
children of a civill^tion in process of growth w'as the idol of the 
parochial sovereign state; and it can readily be imagined that, e^en 
after this idol had begun to exact from its devotees human sacrifices 
as grim as any that the Carthaginians ever paid to Baal Hammon 
or the Bengalis to Juggernaut, the victims of a demon which these 
victims themselves had conjured up might w'ell need the poignant 
experience, not ju$t of a single life-time and not just of one 
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concatenation of three-generation cycles, but of a span of not less 
than four hundred yeais^ in order to bring themselve:$ to the point 
of plucking this baneful idolatry out of their hearts and casting it 
from them. It can also readily be imagined that they might need^ 
not just four hundred years, but eight hundred years or a thousand^ 
to dissociate themselves from the whole apparatus of the civiliza¬ 
tion whose breakdown and disintegration a Time of Troubles had 
rnade manifest* and to open their hearts to receive the impress of 
some other society of the same species or of the different species 
represented by the higher religions. For the image of a clvilh^tion 
presumably makes a stih more potent appeal to the Subconscious 
P^che than the image of any of the parochial states into which 
civilizations are apt to be articulated on the political plane unless 
and until they eventually enter into a universal state. From the 
Same angle of mental vision we can likewise understand how a 
umversa] statCt once eatabliahed, should sometimes succeed, in its 
turrip in retaining its hold over its ex-subjects*, or even over its 
actual destroy era'j heart$ for generations, or perhaps even for 
cent^ieSf after it has lost its usefulness as well as its power and 
has become almost as grievously heavy an incubus as the ante¬ 
cedent parochial states that it had been created to liquidate. 

The rtlation betw^een the external anxieties felt by the representatives 
of m adult genemtion^—anxieties that are directly conditioned by the 
social position of the people who feel them— and the inward, automatic- 
^ly operating, anxiedes of these people's children in the rising gcnera- 
13 unquesuoi^bly a phenomenon of importance over a wide field. *.. 
i he stamp that 19 set by the procession of successive gemrfations on 
Wth the psychic development of the individual and the course of his- 
toncal change is something that we shall only begin to understand more 
adequately than^we do at present when we have beoDme more capable 
tnm we are to-day of taking our observations, and doing our historical 
thinking, tn terms of Jong chains of generations/^ 

' laws current in the histories of civilizations are 

indeed renecdons of psychol^ical laws governing some infra- 
personal layer of the Subconscious Psyche, this would also explain 
^ laws should be, as we have found them to be, so 
much more clearly pronounced and more exactly regular in the 
^ml^ation-phase of a broken-down civil tzation*3 history than 
in Its foregoing growth-phase. 

Though the growth-ph^, as well as the disintegration-phase, 
can be analysed into a series of bouts of Challenge-and-Response, 


^ Tol. ii: iroJhtfKFW™ Gnr*W- 

EntVTU^ ssi tmtr Theory 4 *r ZxeiituUUm (Buel i 959, Hiu* zum Falkcn), 
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we have found it impossible to discern any Standard wave-length 
common to the successive bouts through which social grovixh takes 
placcp whether we measure the inten-als between succe$$ive pre¬ 
sentations of challenges or the inter^'als between successive de¬ 
liveries of effective responses; and we have abo seen that* in the 
growth-phase, these successive challenges and successive responses 
are infinitely various. By contrast, we have found that the succes¬ 
sive stages of the disintegration-phase are marked by repeated 
presentations of an identical challenge which continues to recur 
because the disintegrating society continues to fail to meet it; and 
we have also found thatp in all past cases of social disintegration 
that we have mustered, the same successive stages invariably occur 
in the same order, each stage taking approximately the same period 
of timCp so that the disintegration-ph^e, as a whole, presents tlie 
picture of a umform process with a uniform duration in each case* 
Indeed, as soon as a social breakdown has occurred, the tendency 
tow'ards variety and differentiation that is characterbtic of the 
growth-phase is replaced by a tendency towards uniformity that 
shows its power by triumphing sooner or later over interference 
from outside a$ well as over recalcitrance from within. 

We have observed, for examplep bow, when first a Syriac and 
then an Indie universal state w^a$ cut short by an intrusive Hellenic 
dvilbation prematurely» before it had completed a universal state's 
standard llfe-$pan, the smitten and submerged society could not 
or wiould not pass aw^ay until, in spite of the disturbing inffuence 
of an alien body social, it had duly completed the regular course of 
a broken-down schdety's disintegration by eventually re-entering 
into the interrupted phase and abiding in a re-integrated universal 
state until the tale of its normal duration was completed. 

This striking contrast between the regularity and uniformity of 
the phenomena of social disintegration and the irregularity and 
diversity of the phenomena of social growth has been frequently 
noted in this Study as a matter of historical facti without any 
attempt* so far, to account for it. In the present part, which is 
concerned with the relation between Law and Freedom in human 
affairs, it Is incumbent on us to grapple with this problem; and a 
key to its solution may be found in the difference between the 
respective natures of the conscious personality on the surface of 
the Psyche and the subconscious levels of psychic life underlying It. 

The distinctive power conferred in the gift of consciousness is a 
freedom to make choices ; and, considering that a relative freedom 
is one of the characteristics of the growth-phase, it is only to be 
expected that, in so far as human beings are free in these circum¬ 
stances to determine their own future, die course which they follow 
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yhould be in truth, as k appears to be, a wa^^vard one in the sense 
Qf being recalcitrant to the mle of of NatureV The reign of 
reedom, which thu$ keeps Jaw's of Nature' at bay, is, however, 
pre^rjous insomuch as it depends on the fulfilment of two exacting 
conditions. T. he first condition is that the conscious personatitv 
must keep the subconscious underworld of the Psyche under the 
will s and reaison's control The second condition is that it must 
a so contrive to dwell together in unity’ with the other conscious 
personahUes with which it has to dwell together on some terms or 
ot er in the mortal life of a Homo Sapiens who was a social animal 
before he was a human being, and a sexual organism before he was 
a social anjmaL These two necessary conditions for the exercise of 
rreedom are actually inseparable from one another; for, if it is 
true at when knaves fall out honest men come by their ovm*, it 
IS no less true that, w'hen persona fall out, the Subconscious Ps}'che 
escapes from the control of each and all of them. 

Thus the gift of cortsciousness, whose mission is to liberate the 
uman spirit from the *]aws of Nature* ruling over the subcon¬ 
scious ab> ^ of the Psyche, is apt to defeat itself by misusing, as a 
weapon of fratncidid conAct betw^een one personality and another^ 

^ that is its raism etre[ and the structure and working 

o e uman Psyche account for this tragic aberration without 
any nee \ for rccourae to Bossuet's impious hypothesis of special 
interveniions on the part of an omnipotent but jealous God to 
make sure that human wUJs shall reduce each other to Lmpotenee 
by cancdhng each other out. 


(3) ARE LAWS OF NATURE CURRENT IN HISTORY 
INEXORABLE OR CONTROLLABLE; 

If foregoing su^ey has convinced ua that human affairs arc 
amenab c to laws of Nature, and that the currency of these laws in 
this realm is also explicable, at least to some extent, we may now 
go on to inquire whether laws of Nature current in human history 
are inexorable or controllable. If we here abide by our previous 
procedure of considering laws of non-Human Nature firet before 
we bring laws of Human Nature into the picture, we shall find that, 
as far as laws of non-Human Nature are concerned, we have 
>urtually answered the question in the previous chapter. 

Ihe short answer is that, though Man is powerless to modify 
the terms of any law of non-Human Nature or to suspend its 
operation, he tan affect the incidence of these laws by steering 
his course on lines on which these laws will minister ti his owS 
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purpg$e3. That is what the already quoted, meant when he 

wrote 

When Men of Science find out sofnetking morCp 

W'e shall be happier than we wete before. 

Weslem Maji^s success in mtKiifj^ing the inddence of laws of non- 
Human Nature on his affairs had been registered in reductions in 
the rates of insurance premiums. Improvements in charts, follow^ed 
by the installation of wireless and radar on ships, had diminished 
the risk of shipwreck; the smudge-pots of Southern California and 
the gauze-screens of the Connecticut VaJley bad dlmiiiishcd the 
risk of frost damage to crops; the devices of inoculation^ Spraying, 
and baptism in pest-killing liquids had diminished the danger of 
pest damage to cropSp trees, and fleteks; and* for human beings too^ 
by various methods, the incidence of disease had been diminished 
and the expectation of life lengthened. 

When we pass to the realm of laws of Human Nature, w^e find 
the same tale being told in mthcr more faltering accents. The risk 
of accidents of various kinds had been reduced by improvements 
in education and discipline. The risk of burglaries had been found 
to vary inversely with the conditions of the social milieu in which 
burglars were bred and therefore to be amenable to measures of 
soci^ betterment. 

W'hen we come to consider those alternating flows and ebbs of 
Western economic activity that had come to be called trade cycles, 
we find the professional students of thetii drawing a distinction 
betw^cen controllable and uncontrollable factors, one school going 
so far as to maintain that these cycles w^ere due to the deliberate 
action of bankers. The majority, however, held that the rational 
action of the bankers counted for less than the uncontrolled play 
of Imagination and feeling welling up from the subconscious lower 
levels of the Psyche, Not cAercAe;? h hoTique but the more familiar 
rfercAtfa la /enme would seem to indicate the direction in which 
the minds of some of the highest authorities in this field were 
turning: 

"One reason why spending money is a backward art in comparison 
with making money [is Ltiat] the family continues to be the dominant 
unit of organization for spending money, whereas, for making money, 
the family has been Largely superseded by a more highly organised unit. 
The Housew^ife, who docs a large fraction of the World's shopping, is 
not selected for her tfEcitney as a noanager, is not dismissed for her 
inefficiencyv has small chance of extending her sway over other 
households if she prove capable. ^ , It is not surprising that what the 
World has learned in the art of consumption has been due less to the 
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initiative of consumers than to the initiative of producers striving to win 
a market for their wares.’* * 

These considerations suggested that the fluctuations in the 
volume of business activity might continue to escape control so 
ong as the units of consumption continued to be households and 
e uni^ of production freely competing individuals, firms, or 
states whose conflicting wills left the economic arena open for the 
p ay o subconscious psychic forces. At the same time there seemed 
no reason why the Hebrew Patriarch Joseph’s legendary success, 
as (^oimtmc mtendant of an Egyptiac world during the last daj's 
o the Hy^os regime, in making provision during years of abun- 
dance against coming years of scarcity should not be emulated on 
k ^ ® latter-day economically Westernized world that 

had become co-extensive with the whole surface of the planet. 

ere st^ed no reason why some historic American or Russian 
Josep should not one day bring the sum total of Man's economic 
ute under a central control which, whether benevolent or male- 
vo ent, wo d a^uredly outrange m its effectiveness the wildest 
nights of either Mosaic or Marxian fancy, 

. from busine^ cjxles of a few' years' duration to 

the gencra^on qrcle mth a wave-length of something between a 
Jf,. third of a century, we can see that the wastage, to 

r,k tujal heritage was prone, was being reduced on the 

printing, photostating, and other techniques, 
and on the spiritual plane by the spread of education, 

K..;*’ .f’ ^ ^»<> encouraging: 

ii>nr-»k' social processes of a vastly longer wave- 

sorrowful w'hccl’ revolving through eight or 
niTMiV, w j disintegration, we encounter a 

^ J ” f ^ ’^f.tstently presenting itself to an increasing 

, ,, /tip ^ estem world on the morrow of what had 

^ generation. When a 

wmTT<r ti ■ ^ down, was it doomed already to follow the 

Ppprh^e bitter end? Or could it retrace its steps? 

practical motive for the interest that was 
tn !i ev ^ tslicn by the writer’s Western contemporaries 

history of Man in Process of Civilization 
the take their historical bearings at a moment in 

fwhich they felt to be a tuming- 
^ peoples, and the American people 
perhaps above alj, were conscious of a load of responsibility; and. 
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in looking to past experience for light to guide them, they were 
turning to the only human source of wisdom that had ever been 
at the disposal of Mankind. But they could not turn to History for 
light on how they ought to act without first putting the preliminary 
question: Did History give them any assurance that they were 
really free agents? The lesson of History, after all, might turn out 
to be, not that one choice would be better than another, but that 
their sense of being free to choose was an illusion^ that the time, 
if there had ever been such a time, when choices would have 
proved effective was now over; and that their generation had 
passed out of an H- A. L. Fisher phase in which anything might 
be followed by anything into an Omar Khayyam phase where 

The Moving Finger writes; and^ having writ^ 

Moves on; nor all thy Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of in 

If we try to answ^er the question In the light of the evidence pre- 
sented by the histories of civilbations up to date, we shall have to 
report that, out of fourteen clear cases of breakdowm, we cannot 
point to one in which the malady of fratricidal w-arfare had been 
got rid of by any means less drastic than the elimination of all but 
one of the war-making slates themselves. But in accepting this 
formidable finding must not allow^ ourselves to be discouraged 
by it; for the inductive method of reasoning is notoriously an 
imperfect instrument for proving a negative proposition; and, the 
smaller the number of inatances under review, the weaker it is. The 
experience of some fourteen civifixations over a period of a mere 
6,000 years had established no very strong presumption against 
the possibility that, in response to the chdknge by w-hich these 
pioneering civilizatiDns had been worsted^ some other representa^ 
tive of this relatively novel form of society might succeed some dav 
in opening up some hitherto unknown avenue for an unprecedented 
spiritual advance, by finding some less prohibitively costly device 
than the forcible imposition of a universal state for curing the 
social disease of fratricidal war. 

If, With this possibility in mind^ we now glance back, once again, 
at the histories of those civilizations which had trodden the whole 
length of the tia dolorosa from breakdown to final dissolution, we 
shall observe that at least some of them had caught sight of a 
Saving alternative solution, even though none of them had suc¬ 
ceeded in achieving it. 

In the Hellenic world, for example, the vision of a Homonoia 
or Concord that might do whal force could never do had 
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unquttdonably been caught by certain rare Hellenic souls under 
the spiritual stress of a Time of Troubles that had set in with the 
outbr^k of the Athcno-Peloponnesian War of 431-404 b.c. In a 
post-Modem Wwtern world the same ideal had been embodied in 
the L«gue of Nations after the War of a.d. 1914-18 and in the 
United Nauons Organization after the War of a.d. 1939-45. In 
Smic histopf during the Sinic society's first rally after its brcat- 

nf revival of the traditional code 

of conduct and ntual, and Lao-Tse’s quietist belief In leaving a 

w * j ®Pc*^^iicou8 operation of the subconscious forces 
f f Y. ^*'1 been inspired by a yearning to touch springs 

of feeling that might release a saving power of spiritual harmony, 
and more than one attempt had been made to embody these ideals 
in working insbtutions. ^ 

j? political plane was to find a middle way 
» A ^ d«dly extremes; the desolating strife of parochial 
L ™t.i iitiposcd through the dcUvery of 

of _ pw. The reward of success in running the gauntlet 

had crushed 

every vessel that had _. . ... 
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of^i ensured by any talismanic blueprint 

a^^bstitute the body ^ial would never serve as 

causes of hr ^akd ^ ^P'rituaJ redemption of souls. The proximate 

?«w!n!.rv.Tr “f spiHtual disease. A wealth 

of demonstrated that institutions were 

.fi^ V Mve froward souls from bringing themselves and 

S? OT his afdl^ T'"" ^ of Civiliza- 

i^tt^ni aid ' a precipitous cliff-face towards an 

^ depended on his 

t this issue was going to be decided by the course of Man’s 


XXXVIL THE RECALCITRANCE OF HUMAN 
NATURE TO LAWS OF NATURE 


S UCH evidences as we have collected of Man*® ability' to control 
' his own alTaira, either by circumventing laws of Nature or by 
harnessing them to his service, raises the question whether there 
may not be some circumstances in w'hich human affairs are not 
amenable to laws of Nature at all. We may begin our exploration 
of this possibility by inquiring into the rate of social change. If the 
tempo proves to be variablep this will be evidence^ as far as it goes, 
that human affairs are recalcitrant to law's of Nature in the time- 
dimension at least. 

If the tempo of History should indeed prove to be constant in 
all circumstances* in the sense that the passage of each decade or 
century^ could be shown to generate a definite and uniform quan¬ 
tum of psychological and social change, it would follow that, if 
we knew the value of cither the quantum in the psycho-social 
senes or the time-span in the time series, we should be able to 
calculate the magnitude of the corresponding unknown quantity 
in the other series. This assumption had been made by at least one 
distinguished student of Egyptiac hEstoiy' who had rejected a 
chronological date presented by astronomy on the ground that to 
accept it would mean accepting the, to him, inadmissible proposi¬ 
tion that the tempo of social change in the Egyptiae world must 
have been notably quicker during one period of two hundred 
years" length than it had been during an immediatdy preceding 
period of the same length. Yet a host of familiar examples could 
be cited to show that the proposition at which this eminent Egypto¬ 
logist shied is in fact an historical truism. 

For example: We know that the Parthenon at Athens vm built 
in the fifth century' h+c^, Hadrian's Olympicum in the second cen¬ 
tury A.D,, and the Church of Saint Sophia at Constantinople in the 
sixth century A.D. On the principle on which our Egyptologist took 
his stand, there should be a much shorter interval betw'ccn the 
first and the second of these buildings, which are in approximately 
the same style, than between the second and the third, which ate 
in totally different styles; but here the incontestably certain datc$ 
show that, in this case, the shorter of the two intervals tvas that 
between the two buildings whose stjdes were dissimilar. 

We should be similarly misled if we were to put our trust in the 
same a priori principle in trying to estimate the relative time- 
inters'als between the equipment of a Roman soldier in the last 
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^js of the Empire in the West, of a Saxon soldier of the Holy 
Oman Emperor Otto 1, and of a Norman knight depicted on the 
iiayeux tapestr]^’. Considering that the round shields and the 
g adiator s square-rimmed crested helmets with which Otto’s 
wldiera are equipped are mere variants on the equipment of the 
^te Roman Emj^ror Majorian’s soldiers, whereas WiUiam the 
(^queror s soldiers are equipped with Sarmatian Conical helmets 
and coats of scale armour, with kite-shaped shields, the hypothesis 
01 mvan ability in the tempo of change would lead us, here also, 
to hy m the face of the facts by guessing that the interval between 
Otto I (reigned s.D. 936-73) and William the Conqueror (ruled in 
i onmndy a.d. 1035-57) must have been much longer than the 
interval between Majorian (reigned a.o. 457-61) and Otto. 

* gain, anyone who takes a synoptic view of the standard civilian 
Western male dress as worn in a.d. 1700 and A.d. 1950 will see at 
a g ance that the coat, waistcoat, trousers, and umbrella of a.d. 1950 
are merely variations on the coat, waistcoat, breeches, and sword 
o A.D. *700, and that both are utterly different from the doublet 
^ trim -hose of a,d, 1600. In this case, which is the converse of 
e two preceding, an earlier and shorter period shows far more 
Change than a later and longer one. These cautionary tales are s 
warning a^n^ the danger of confiding in an hypothesis of in- 
v^iabihty in the tempo of change as a basis for trying to estimate 
e apse of tunc that it must have taken for successive strata of the 
e ns o human occupation to accumulate on some site whose 
s to be reconstructed so'lely from the material evidence 
disinterred by the archaeologist’s spade, in default of chronological 
aata rurmshed by ’written records. 

f k perhaps follow up our opening attack on this hypothesis 

rate of cultural change is invariable by citing a few 
examples, first of acceleration, then of retardation, and, finally, of 
an alternating rate. 

A familiar example of acceleration is the phenomenon of revolu¬ 
tion; for this, as we found in a previous context in this Study, is a 
SMia. movement generated by an encounter between two com- 
happens to have got ahead of the other in 
_ or other of the different fields of human activitv. The French 

first a 

spasm^ic effort to catch up witli a constitutional progress which 
a neighbouring Britain had been slowly achieving during the two 
ElfIndeed, the Continental Western ‘LiLralism* 
r«lth revolutions in the nine- 
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A common type of aecderation is to be found in the behaviour 
of marchmen just within the fringe of a civilisjationj or of barbarians 
just beyond its pale^ who are suddenly inspired to catch up with 
their more advanced neighbours. The writer of this Study vividly 
remembers the impression made on him by a visit to the Nordiska 
Museet at Stockholm in 1910. After passing through a series of 
rooms displaying samples of Scandinavian palaeolithiCp neolithic, 
bronze-age, and pre-Christian iron-age cultures, he was startled 
to find himself in a room displaying Scandinavian artifacts in the 
stylti of the Italian Renaissance. Wondering how he could have 
failed to notice the products of the Medieval period, he retraced 
his steps; and there, sure enough, was a Medieval room; but its 
contents were insignificant. He then began to reali^^e that Scandi¬ 
navia had passed in a flash out of a Late Iron Age, in which she 
had been beginning to create a distinctive civilization of her own, 
into an Early Modern Age in whicfi she had become an undistin¬ 
guished participant in a standardized Italianate Western Christian 
culturcp Part of the price of this feat of acceleration had been 
the cultural impoverishment to which the Nordiska Museet bore 
witness. 

As with Scandinavia in the fifteenth century of the Christian 
Era, so with the whole of the non-\Vestem but precipitately 
W^cstcmiKing world of the writer's o^vn day* It is a commonplace 
to remark that the African peoples, for example, were trying to 
achieve in a generation or two a political, social, and cultural pro¬ 
gress that had occupied the West European peoples, whom the 
Africans were simultaneously imitating and resisting, for a thousand 
years or more. These peoples tended to exaggerate—and the 
Western onlooker, perhaps^ to underrate—the amount of real 
acceleration that Africa had achieved. 

If revolutions are a dramatic manifestation of acceleration, the 
phenomenon of retardation is to be seen in a straggler's refusal to 
keep pace with the movement of the main body* An example may 
be found in the obstinate retention of the institution of slavery by 
the Southern States of the North American Union a w'hole genera¬ 
tion after it had been abolished in the neighbouring West Indian 
islands of the British Empire, Other examples were furnished by 
groups of colonists who had migrated to *new" countries and had 
maintained there the standards prevalent in their homelands at the 
time when they had left home^ long after their cousins in the 'old* 
country had abandoned those standards and had moved forward, 
I’hc case was a familiar one, and it was sufficient to mention 
Quebec, the Appalachian highlands, and the Transvaal in the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era as compared with France, 
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Ulster, and the Netherlands at the same date. The previtois pages 

ejtamples of both acceleration and 
^himself- It is obvious, 
aecelpiJhift *’ ^'hat we have called Hcrodtajiism is akin to 
that what we have called Zeaiotism is akin to 

3 a tmIi *^1. ®L change Can be for the worse 

t e better, acceleration is not necessarilv good nor 
retardation necessarily bad. 

tn changes of speed which runs, not 

found 'in tK ^ m!!!? ^ P“sihly to four, tenns is to be 

and navitrati’ ^\«tern history of the arts of shipbuliding 

T<rvnliifin^' begins with a sudden acceleration which 

^olutionized l^th these arts during the fifty yeara^.n, ,44(^00. 

the followed by a retardation whiich persisted through 

was fnTTnTi-*ri’‘eighteenth centuries, but which 
acceleration pause, by another sudden 

i«t S! ^ * ^84;^. In A,D. 195Z the 

a klfe !r progress; but to 

then in Tvr^ ^ ooked as if the further technological advances 
less Drove ^ ^ though these were, might neverthc- 

Victo^rian half-Untu^'^ revolutionary achievements of the 

in the momentous change 

five or six sails.’< ^ ” * *uigle-masrer into a three-master carrying 

to all auarto^of*t^if^f*k°f^^'^i' authors access 

all non-'Wcsterfi ms ■ ^ ^ ^ ascendancy over 

ship’s distinctive they might encounter. The new 

S CruSi^l ™ sea for 

Jwe/K wL th its fomit, to be ctdled par 

traditional builds 

but also consequent limiSioS The wS escellenc« 

Holkrtj, G.: Sitipt and ^Un {London 194^, 
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is depicted in the visual records of an Egyptian maritime expedi¬ 
tion to the East African land of Punt in the reign of the Empresa 
Hatehepsut (1486-68 B.C.): and a massively buUt Atlantic-faring 
sailing-ship which caught Caesar's eye tn 56 when he occupied 
the peninsula aften^^rds called Brittany. The new designi which 
combined the best points of these four tj^pes, was complete by the 
end of the fifteenth century, and the best ships then afloat did not 
differ in essentials from those of Nelson's day* 

Then, after three and a half centuries of retardation, the Western 
art of shipbuilding found itself on the eve of another outburst of 
acceleration; and^ this time, the work of creation at high speed 
was to go forward on tvi^o parallel lines* On the one hand the 
steam-engine was to be substituted for sail; and contemporaneously 
the art of building sailmg-ships was to awake from its long sleep 
and carry the old type fortvard to a new and hitherto-undreamed- of 
perfection at which, for some purposes, the sailing-ship was to hold 
its own in competition with the steamship throughout the creative 
half-century' A.o. i84o-hjo. 

If we noAV look for an explanation of these accelerations and 
retardations, which are such striking departures from the uni¬ 
formity of movement that we should expect in societies wholly 
subject to the law's of Nature^ we shall And our explanation in the 
formula of Challenge and Response, w‘lilch we examined and 
illustrated at length in an earlier part of this Study. Let us take 
the last case cited, namely the two great accelerations, with a long 
period of retardation between them, in the history of Western 
shipbuilding and navigation. 

The challenge that evoked the creation of the Modem Western 
ship within the half-century A.t>* 1440-^90 was a politicaj one. 
Towards the close of the Middle Ages, Western Christendom 
found itself not only foiled in its attempt to break out south- 
eastwards into Dar-al^Islam (i.e. in ^The Crusades*), but seriously 
threatened by the counter-attack of the Turks up the Danube and 
along the Mediterranean. The danger of the West's position at 
this date was accentuated by the fact that the Western Christian 
society happened to occupy the tip of one of the peninsulas of the 
Eurasian continent; and a society so precariously situated must 
sooner or later be pushed into the sta by the pressure of mightieT 
forces thrusting outwards from the heart of the Old World if this 
besieged society did not forestall disaster by breaking out of its 
cul-de-sac into wider lands elsewhere. Otherwise it might expect 
to suffer at the bands of Islam a fate which it had already itself 
inflicted, many centuries before* on the abortive Far Western 
Christendom of *the Celtic Fringe'. In the Crusades the Latin 
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Christians, choosing the Mediterranean as their war-path and 
in vessels of the traditional Mediterranean builds, 
had been moved by a longing to possess the cradle of their Chris- 
^ faith, 1 hey had faiJed; and the menacing subsequent advance 
o Islam had put Islam's foiled Western antagonists between the 
evi and Deep Sea. They chose the Deep Sea and devised 
the new ship— with consequences suqrassing the wildest dreams 
of the most optimistic of the disciples of the Portuguese Prince 
Henry the Navigator. 

The ove™ helming success of the fifteenth^entury Western 
8 pwnghts response to the challenge of Islam accounts for the 
long spell of retardation which followed in the Western ship¬ 
wrights trade The second speU of acceleration in this field svas 
uc 0 a Very ditiercnt cau^, namely the new ecoDomic revolution 
Ik affect parts of Western Europe towards the end of 

me eigliteenth centu^. The tw'ooutstanding features ofthis revolii- 
on were a sudden increa$e of population at an accelerating rate 
an a rise of commerce and manufacturing industry to a pre- 

cRiIIi ^iculturc. We need not enter here upon the 

complicated but familiar story of nineteenth-century Western 
mdustnal expansion and of the contemporary growth of popobdon* 
wh-ch n« ^ m-tepM. to vorioo, difeo,, Lmbot of 
w """^f^crlanda in the West’s West Euro- 

Hnar<^ in j rapidly began to fill the great open 

ohv' lands acquired by Western pioneers overseas. It is 

positively 

t, -M ^1 j c-neck obstructing these developments if the ship- 
.k“ challenge L heartily and ^ 

^Wehtve1*hi7 ponded four hundred years before, 

affaiis a i- 1 f dlustration from the material field of human 
cSt technological responses ina particular 

second ecnnrt** ^ of c^llenga, the first political and military, the 

the principle of ChaUeng^ and 
it he the chaMe'^™'^ ^ down the scale, whether 

challeniFe of ht empty bellies craving for bread or the 

Challenge ^ Jt Whatever it be. the 

souls ^ ways God s offer of Freedom of choice to human 
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I N the preseitt Part of this Study we are trying to gam some 
insight into the relation between Law and Freedom in History; 
and, if we now return to our quesdoHj we shall find that wo have 
already reached an answer. How is Freedom related to Law ? Our 
evidence declares that Man does not live under one law only ; he 
lives under tw^o bws, and one of these two is a Law of God which 
is Freedom itself under another and more illuminating name. 

The ^perfect law of liberty*, as Saint James calls it in his Epistle, 
ia also a law of Love; for Man*s freedom could only have been 
given to Man by a God who is Love in person» and this divine 
gift can be used by Man for freely choosing Life and Good, instead 
of Death and Evil, only if Man, on hi$ side, loves God well enough 
to be moved by this responsive love of his to commit himself to 
God by making God *3 will his own. 

Our wills are oura^ wc know not how; 

Our Wills are ours, to make them thinc+^ 

‘History is,. .. above everything else, a call, a vocation, a dispensa¬ 
tion to be heard and responded to by free human beings—In short, 
the interaction of God and Man/* Law* and Freedom in History 
prove to be identical, in the sense that Man's freedom proves to 
be the Law of a God who is identical with Love+ But this finding 
does not dispose of our problem; for, in answering our original 
question, we have raised a new one. In finding that Frcedoni is 
identical with one of two codes of Law have raised the question 
of the relation in which these two codes stand to each other. At 
first sight the answer would seem to be that the Law of Love and 
the Law of Subconscious Human Nature, which both manifestly 
have jurisdiction over human affairsT are not only different but are 
contradictory and even incompatible; for the law of the Sub¬ 
conscious Psyche holds in bondage souls whom God has called to 
work with Him in freedom. The more searchingly we compare 
these tw'o * lawns', the wider the moral gulf between them seems to 
be. If we appraise the Law of Nature by the standard of the Law 
of Love and $ec through Love's eyes all that Nature has made, 
behold, it is very bad. 

Ay, look: high Heaven and Earth atl from the prime foundation; 
All thoughts to rive the heart are here, and all are vain,* 

^ Tennyson t In Mfmonam, in the Invocation. 

* I^ampcft, E.: Tht Afxxalypi* cf /fylewy (London 194S, Faber), p. 45. 

* Hoiunwi^ A. E.: A Lad, xiviii# 
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of S’/‘'y spectator 

cannot b^ a a^> Ymverse is that this chamber of horrors 
Sr?, ® handiwork. The Epicureans held that it was 

lible ai(»t’f"Th'”rk^™* fortuitous concourse of indestruc^ 
Dolled tn rkrtn 6 Christian, on the other hand, finds himself com- 
Sevou^lv alternatives, both of which are 

been created k ' k or the Universe must have 

? by another God who is not the God of Love, 

the noet^mJlJ t* the beginning of the second century and 

..SSTfo, ?h^ f*=» >i«rrativ<i Their 

sod who w,c fihigma ww to attribute the Creation to a 

u«n^™?fc I, t J<*''able. While the Saviour God 

exact could only impose a Jaw and 

task-mas(e^ vnd ^ breaches of it This melancholy 

Jehovah and^whrt identified with the Mosaic 

daddv w^ld h k ? nicknames Nobo- 

failtf to do SO and^h’ f "1 iinutcd lights; but notoriously he 
o/to nt *<> incompetence 

ever between the W ^ there Js no int<!lligible rektion what- 

wSrMa Jl- ' * ^nfferings. 

is bound ud with ^1** h ground in affirming that Creation 

anything to^do wiS^IpSdim^JId^ ”** i" denying that it has 
lows is ^e sJ.ir 7 /«f^ J ''*= for the truth is that God’s 

Sm vm fo? which 

fhalIcnVe can be^ *i"- Every 

temptation hv 5?e ^ ® f™'*’ ^od or as a 

th/C S denSnv H vindication of God's love at 

vindication of die fden/iwljfthc ^ Irenaeus' 

cost of identifvinG' witk ^ ^be Redeemer at the 

»hi:h « mokn? ^phaniu, of tht Codhaad 

over the testimonv nt rk * * * * * human standpoint. More- 

Western science Tk/t^ b^n strikingly vindicated by Modem 

and scholar’s moral Personalia ''^ich the future samt 

stage of early infan^Ln JIhiS originally acquired at a 

univ=,« b«„ •Sup.Yif *-'•• 
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* As the baby begins ... early in the .»^ second year of pc^st-natal life 
p p * to draw a disttnetJon between itself and outer realityp it is the Mother 
who comes to represent the external world and to fnediate its impacts 
on the child. But she dawns upon its growing consciousness under two 
opposite aspects^ She is the child's chief object of Iqve, and its fountain¬ 
head of satisfaction, security, and peace. But she is also Authority, the 
chief source of power mj-steriously set over the child and arbitrarily 
thwarting some of the impubes along whose paths its new life quests 
outwards. The frustration of infantile impulse generates anger, hate, and 
destructive wishes—what the psychologists generally style aggression— 
directed against the thwarting 3uthDrity+ But this hated Authority is also 
the loved Mother. The infant is thus faced wuth the primal conflict. Tvi-o 
irreconcilable sets of impulses arc directed towards the same object, and 
that object is the centre of its surrounding universe.'^ 

Thus, according to one psychological theory, the conscious moral 
condict of maturity is subconsciously anticipated in early infancy; 
and in the infantile, as in the adult, struggle a spiritual victory 
exacts its spiritual price.' Primitive Love conquers Primitive Hate 
by saddling it with the burden of primal guilt' and psychology 
thus endorses the Irenaean anti-Marcionite Christian finding that 
Love and Hate, Righteousness and Sinfulness, are indissolubly 
Unked with one another through the chain of Creation: 

* Without a mother, no strong love focused on a personal object; 
without such love, no conflict of irreconcilable in^uences, no guilt; and, 
without such guilt, no effective moral sense/^ 

* J.S fWulienuD^? FtAjcj, the Eofnane? LeettiK, ig+J. reprinted in 

Kuiley, T. H. and J.i Evilulion and Ethkt, (London 1547, Pilot 

Praj), p. 1&7, 

*' Ibid., p. I zo. 

^ Ibid, 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 

XXXiX, THE NEED FOR THIS INQUIRY 

he took up his pen to write the present Part of this Study, the 
writer was conscious of a distaste for hk self-imposed task 
¥fhiclt %va$ something more than a natural shrinking from the 
hazards of a speculative subject. It iwas^ of course^ clear that fore¬ 
casts made in 1950 might be belied by events long before the 
manuscript could be printed and published. Yet, if the risk of 
making himself ridiculous had been a governing consideration in 
the writer *s mind^ this would have deterred him from ever embark- 
mg on any part of this Study ^ and, in committing himMlf to Part 
Twelve of the work after having already given eleven hostages to 
fortune, he could take heart from the reflection that at this date the 
prospects of the Western civilization were at any rate very much 
less obscure than they had been when, in the early months of the 
year i929p he had been drafting the original notes for this Part that 
were now lying at his elbow. The Great Depression^ which 
then just about to set in^ with all its consequences^ which included 
the Second World War, had, long before 1950, complctelv swept 
away the illusion p pr^alent in 19^9, that things in gener^ werCt 
^ ^ different fronri what they had been before 1914^ 

1 he W'riter s distaste for his present subject ought therefore to 
have bt^n appreciably diminished by the intervening passage of 
wo enlightening decades of history if it had been merely a tecoO 
from the h^^rds of forecast. His disinclination had, however, 
little or nothing to do with the difficulty of estimating the Western 
civiliKation s prospects, but was rooted in a reluctance to throw 
oyercK^d one of the cardinal principles governing his approach to 
his btudy. He was distressed by a fear that he might be abandoning 
a standpoint from which alone it was^ in his belief, possible to see 
in yue perspective the whole history of a species of Society of 
which the Western civLUzadon was tut one representative; and 
his belief m the rightness of thia non-Western standpoint had been 
confirmedp in hts judgejnentp by the results of tw'o decades spent 
in tiyung to read the map of history from a non-Westem angle of 
vision. 

One of the stimuli that had spurred the writer to embark on the 
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present Study was a revolt against a current Late Modem W cstcrti 
convention of identifying the Western society's history uith 'His- 
to^y^ writ large. This convention seemed to him the offspring of a 
distorting egocentric iUusionj to which the children of a W estern 
ciriiizatioA had succumbed like the children of all other known 
civiIis!ation$ and primitive societies.^ The best point of departure 
from this egocentric assumption seemed to be to adopt the con¬ 
trary assumption that all the representatives of any spccie$ of 
society ate philosophically on a par with one another. The w^riter 
had adopted this counter-assumptionp and it had seemed to him 
to justify his faith in it through the first six Parts of the pr^nt 
Study. In his Seventh Fart he had found the value of the civiliza¬ 
tions to be unequal on the evidence of an asaay in which the 
touchstone had been the part played by their breakdowns and dis¬ 
integrations in the history of Religion; but the result of this test 
had not been to re-exalt the Wcatem civilization. On the contrary, 
the finding had been that the civiloations of the greatest mark and 
moment had been the civilizations of the second generation^thc 
Syriac, the Indic„ the Hellenic;^ and the Siriic—^from the stand¬ 
point of an obsen'er who saw the guide-line of History in a progress 
give increase in the provision of spiritual opportunities for human 
souls in transit through This World. 

The writer^B o^vn adoption of this standpoint had reinforced ms 
original reluctance to single out the Western civilizalion for special 
ircalment, How^ever, in deciding to abide in A.p* ^ 

originally drawn up in a.1 >- 1927-9^ he w'as bowing to the io^c of 
three facts tvhich had lost none of their cogency during the inter¬ 
vening years. 

The first of these facts was that, in the second quarter of the 


* V-Traeti ihe Baiter of ihe .Abridgemeitt ™ slaying on tbe slope of Mount 
Kilimfliiitiro in a.d# maSp he lald the Cause of the Worid W srin undcr-^ 
stood by the Chagga tribe, who hve on ibe ^uthern wde of ihat momitaiii. 
Mount Kilimitnjaro wa? first jiscended by d Gefman, Dr, tn A.Dp 

lESfl. When he reached the top, he found there the god of the Enounidin, who, 
gntified by an aCtentlorL thut he had neVC f before teCelvjM to the 

worthy Gcmiflii mouniaifieer and hie fellow eoLinUymen All die Chaf^a country 
but on one condition, namely that one of [be climber e ^llow oountryinctrshouta 
ucend the niotmfjiin cvety year {or wu d once five f) to da norMge 

TO him. All went well. The Gcnnana occupied Ger™^^ E*ii md en 

industrious piny of German mounuiineers asEcnded tha motmisin at the proper 
intervils, until p in a.p. 19M- ^here was a moat unfonunatc omission of thia duty. 
Justly incensed, the god of the mouncain revoked hit gift and m^e the country 
over to the enemies of the Germans, who declared war upon thein »nd dmyo 
them out. This Anglo-Gcrman war m the East African h«rE of 
brought with it incidenfaSly^ ai is the way with wars, some side-show bou of 
fiabtina in relotivcly unimportant outlying arM^ 

The ChAcaa accouTit of the Firit World War scerris to be m roikI 3* many 
other iccoLinEe of it, and indeed better than some, in that it rccogmiei the 
importajice of the part played by religion m history* 
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twentieth centuiy of the Clmatian Era, the Western dvjlizatioii 
e <)nly esctant repTOcntative of its species that did not show 
m isputable signs of being in disintegration, Of the seven others, 
hve^namely the main body of Orthodox Christendom and its 
u^ian offshoot, the main body of the Far Eastern civilization 
“id Japanese offehoot, and the Hindu civilization 
a not Only wtercd into hut had passed through their universal 
^T. * scrutiny of the histories of the Iranic and Arabic 

civdirations rexi'ealed strong evidence that these nvo 

broken down. The W'estem society alone was 
possibly stiil in its growth phase, 

T*Jf was that the expansion of the Western society 

• » * Western culture had brought all other 

Want civdizations imd all extant primitive societies within a 
Westernizing ambit, 

, ^ seemed to make this inquiry imperative was 

j hUtoty of the 

nrwTn Mankind’s eggs had been gathered into one 

precious and precarious basket. 

Gone are the days when madness was confined 

spreading through Mankind; 
j”' ^ Nero fooled! tipoji a string, 

A j reigned nnruffied in Peking- 

Godjn welcome smiled from Buddha’s face. 

Though Calvin in Gene't'a preached of grace. 

One pJTir- 

One Hitler m it means mad days for all. 

whole World each wave of worry spreads, 

And Ipoh dreads the war that Ipsden dreads.' 

W'^Don^Je**# World War fought with atomic or bacteriological 
improbable that the Angel of Death i-Suld 
wW?rtilllJ2elir®*tr?^ ^nd comers of Man's terrestrial habitat 
or both flft tn irttT so uninviting or so inaccessible, 

immunitvam'^ /tk ^^“liward inhabitants a virtual 

attentionsof ’civilized’ militarists. 

ot the Truman Doctnne of American support for Greece and 

Sitf A ."'wemizing ,vo"u were to elloer 

ouitNooher ima.in,^ ’ mytbe, in whicli the Athenien 

p losopher unagmes the mountain shepherds periodically issuing 

pp! 3«r I' (London 1 , 4 .. Pum«nK 
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from thtir fastnesses Ln ord(rr to build up a new civLUzatioji on the 
vacated site of an old one that has peiished In the latest of a number 
of periodic cataclysms. In the imagery of a collective Subconscious 
Psyche, shepherds had come to symbolize the unspent and un¬ 
spoiled primitive human potentialities for creation that God had 
still held in reserve after He had led a sophisticated majority of 
Mankind into the temptations that had worsted Cain the husband- 
manj his son Enoch the city-byiJder, and their heir Tubal-Cain 
the smiths Whenever Man in Process of Civilization had come to 
grief in essaying this most recent, and perhaps most hazardous, of 
htiman enterprises up to date, he had always, so far. counted on 
being able to draw upon the reserve power latent in still primitive 
brethren of his whom he had driven out of those choicer portions 
of the Earth that he had appropriated as his own domain, *to 
wander about Ln sheepskins and goatskins in deserts and in moun¬ 
tains'; and. in the past, these compaiatively innocent survivors 
of the children of Abel had heaped coals of fire on the heads of 
the children of Cain by coining to their murderers' rescue when the 
Cainites" sins liad found them out. A shepherd from Ascra, on the 
foothills of Mount Helicon, had spoken the prologue to the tragedy 
of Hellenic history, and shepherds from the Negeb, on the fringes 
of the x^rabian Desert* had stood by the cradle of Christianity in 
Bethlehem. In his PJatonizing j£u d'fifprr'f the present writer had 
suggested in 1947 that, if the Western civilization in which 
he and his audience were implicated were to inflict some major 
catastrophe on the the task of launching, all over again, 

a cultural enterprbe that had been on foot for the last fiv^ or six 
thousand years might perhaps fall to Tibetans hitherto safely 
ensconced behind the rampart of their plateau or to Esquimaux 
hitherto snugly nestling against an innocently inclement icc-cap 
that was a less vicious neighbour than any koffm hornim lupus. 
Within the three and a half years that had elapsed betw^cen the 
deliverj.^ of that address and the writing of the present lines in the 
still peaceful precincts of the same university town, these tentative 
fancies had been overtaken and ridden dovvn by the march of his¬ 
torical events. At the moment of writing in December 1950* an 
invading Chinese Communist expeditionary force was reported to 
be en route for Lhasa, while Esquimaux who had formerly been 
happy in having no foe or friend except Physical Nature found 
themselves in the fairway of a transpolar bombing-route between 
the basins of the Volga and the Mississippi, and of a ventre-d-terre 
invasion-route, across the ke-fioes of the Behiing Straits, from the 
once sequestered habitat of the primitive denizens of the north¬ 
eastern tip of Russia-in-Asia into an Alaska that w'as divided from 
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the imm body of the Continental United States by nothing but a 
Canadian *Polish Corridor". 

Thus a now ubiquitous Western society held the fate of all Man¬ 
kind in its hands at a moment when the West's own fate lay on the 
finger-tip of one man in Moscow and one roan In Washington 
who, by pressing a button, could detonate an atom-bomb. 

These were the facts that led the present writer reluctantly to 
endorse in A.p. 1950 the conclusion, reluctantly reached in a.d. 
1929, dial an inquiry into the prospects of the Western civilization 
was a necessary part of a twentieth-century study of History. 


XL. THE TXCQNCLUSIVENESS OF 
A PRIORI ANSWERS 


W HAT was th<i Western civflLzadon's expectation of life in 
A.D* 1955 ? On first thoughts a student of History might be 
inclined to rate the West's current expectations low, considering 
the well-known prodigality of Nature. The Western civilization 
w^as, after all^ one out of no more than twenty-one represenlatwes 
of its species. Wai it rational to expect to see the twenty-first 
civilization on trial succeed in avoiding the failure that had been 
the lot of all the others ? Considering the number of failures that 
had been the price of each dearly bought success in the past history 
of the evolution of Life on Earth^^ it might appear improbable that^ 
in the histor>' of a species still so young as the civilizations were* 
any representative of the third generation would be cast for the 
part of finding Some hitherto uni ravelled way of going on living 
and growing indefinitely^ or else of creating a mutation that would 
generate a new species of Society. 

Yet such an inference would have been drawn from the experi¬ 
ence of Life, not at the human* but at a pre-human level It might 
be true that, when Nature had been engaged on the evolution of 
rudimentary organisms, ahe had been apt to coin millions of 
specimens iri order to give herself the off-chance of making a lucky 
hit that would produce a novel and superior design* In the evolution 
of plants, insects, fishes, and the like, twenty specimens would, no 
doubt^ have been a ridiculously small number for Nature to work 
on; but it w^ould $urely be an unwarrantable assumption to sup¬ 
pose that rules of evolution that might be inevitable for animal 
or vegetable organisms were also necessarily applicabie to such 
entirely different ^specimens^ aa human societies in process of 
civilization. In fact, the argument from the prodigalitv' of Nature 
iSt in the present context, no argument at all* We have raised it 
only to dismiss it. 

There remain a pair of emotional a prion answ'ers to our ques¬ 
tion which must be considered before we proceed to examine the 
testimony of the civilizations themselves* The two emotional 
'answers were mutually contradictoiy', and the writer of this Study, 
who had been born in a.d* i 83 g, had lived to see the West begin 
to revert from One of these two feelings to the other. 

The outlook prevalent among people of the middle class in 
Great Britain at the end of the nineteenth century can best be 
conveyed by a quotation from a parody, WTitten by tw^o school- 
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maatcns, of a schoolboy’s notions of histoiy as presented in his 
examination scripts, and entitled 1066 and All Tfial. 

‘History is now at an end; this history is therefore 6nal,' 

This fm-de-siicU English middle-class outlook was shared by the 
contemporary children of the German and Northern American 
\ictois of the latest bout of Modem Western w’ars. The bene* 
iictaries from this aftermath of the General War of A.D. 1792-1815 
had not, by then, begun to suspect, any more than their English 
‘opposite numbers’, that the Modem Age of Western History had 
been wound up only to inaugurate a Post-Modem Age pregnant 
with tragic expedences. Th^’were imagining that, for their beneltt, 
a sane, safe, satisfactory Modern Life had miraculously come to 
sUy in a suddenly inaugurated timeless present. A sense of timeless- 
ne^ seemed to brood, for example, over a six^'-vears* long Vic¬ 
torian Age, though, indeed, a casud examination of the pictures 
in the popular Diamond Jubilee production. Sixty Years a Queen, 
suggested a fast-moving pageant of change in cA'cry department of 
life, ranging from technology to dress. 

At that date, English middle-class Conservatives, for whom the 
millennturn had already arrived, and English middle-class Liberals, 
for whom it lay only just round the comer, were, of course, aware 
that the English working class’s share in the middle class’s pros¬ 
perity was shockingly small, and that British subjects in most of 
the Colonies and dependencies of the United Kingdom were not 
enjoying a self-government that was the privilege of their fellow 
^bjecu in the United Kingdom and in a few other dominions of 
the British Crown; but these inequalities were discounted by the 
Liberals as rem^iable and by the Conservatives as inevitable. 
Contemporary citixens of the United States at the Nortu were 
s^ilarly aware that their economic prosperity was not shared by 
their fellow citizens at the South. Contemporary subjects of the 
German Reich were aware that the inhabitants of a ‘Rdchsland’ 
ann«ed from France were still French at heart and that the rest 
the French nation was still unreconciled to the amputation of 
the ceded cepartments. The French were still entertaining thoughts 
of a ret anche, and the subject population in Alsace-Lorraine were 
still dreaming the same dream of an eventual liberation as other 
subject populations in Slcs^ik, Poland. Macedonia, and Ireland 
Such peoples did not acquiesce in the comfortable belief that 
History’ w'as ‘at an end’. Yet their unw'avering confidence that a, 
to them, intolerable established system must be borne away sooner 
or later, by Time’s ‘ever-rolling stream’ made little impre^ion, at 
the ume, on the torpid imaginations of representatives of the 
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Powers then in the ascendant. It may be safely said that there was, 
in A.D. 1897^ no living man or woman^ even among the most 
sanguine prophets of nationalist or socialist revolutlonp who 
dreamed that a demand for national self-determination was going 
to break up the Hapsburg^ Hohenaollemp and Romanov empires 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland within the 
next twenty-five years; or that a demand for social democracy was 
going to spread from the urban working class of a few precociously 
industrialized provinces of the Western world to the peasantry of 
Mexico and China. Gandhi (bom A.D. 1S69) and Lenin (born a.d. 
1870) were then still unknown names. The word 'Communisra" 
stood for a lurid but brief and apparently irrelevant past episode 
w^hich had come to be regarded as the last eruption of 'History's' 
now' extinct volcano. This ominous outbreak of savagery in the 
Parisian undenvorld in A.D. 1S71 was written off as an ata^dstic 
reaction to the shock of a startling military disaster^ and there was 
no dj$cerniblc fear of the recrudescence of a conflagration that had 
been smothered for a quarter of a centtiiy' under the wet blanket 
of a bourgeois Third Republic. 

This complacent middle-class optimism was no new thing at 
the time of Queen Victorians Jubilee. We find it a hundred years 
earlier in the stately periods of Gibbon and in Turgot's Sei:ond 
Discourse, delivered at the Sorbonne in A.D. 1750^ On the Advan-* 
tages ukich the Estahliskment 0/ Ckristiarnty procured for the 
Human Race^ A hundred years farther back again we can detect it 
in the casual observations of Pepys. The shrewd diarist detected a 
rise in the political and economic barometer; *1649 and all that^ 
which included the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the Spanish 
Inquisitionp were thing? of the past. Indetdp the generation of 
Pepys was that in which we have already placed the beginning of 
the Late Modern Age (a.d. 1675-1875), and this Late Modern 
Age is one of the great Age? of Faith—Faith in Progress and m 
Human Perfectibility* Two generations earlier than Pepys we find 
a more sonorous prophet of this Faith in Francis Bacon. 

A Faith that has lived three hundred years dies hard^ and we can 
detect its expression» ten years after it had receiwd its apparent 
knock-out blow in A.n. 1914^ in an address delivered by a distin¬ 
guished historian and public serv'ant of the prediluvian generation^ 
Sir James Headlam-Morley (a.d* 1863-1929). 

"In our analysis of this [Western] culture the first great fact that we 
will notice is that, though undoubtedly there is a common lustory and 
^mmon civilisaiion for all Western Europe^ the people were not joined 
in any fotnial political union^ nor has the country ever been subjected 
to one common government. For a moment, indeedp it looked as though 
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Charlemagne would csiabtish iiis authority over the whole area; that 
hope, aa wc know, was to be disappointed \ his attempt to create a new 
empire railed^ aa ail subsequent attempts have failed. Again and again 
attempt Were made by the later Empirep by the mlera of Spain and 
France^ to unite the whole of Western Europe in one great state or 
empire, Alwaj-s we 6nd the same thing: the appeal to local patriotism 
and personal liberty inspires a resistance which breaks dovim the efforts 
of ever)' conqueror. And so there has been as a permanent characteristic 
of Europe that which critics oil anarchy; for the absence of a common 
rule mc^ struggle, fighting, and war, a ceaseless confusion between 
rival units of government [contending w4th one another] for territory 
and predominance. 

*1 his is a condition which to many is very shocking^ Undoubtedly it 
implies a great expenditure of energ)', a gjeat destruction of wealthy at 
t]mcs a great loss of life. There are niany\ in consequcncCp who would 
have preferred to see the gradual establishment of some common govem- 
nicnt and who, to its disadvantage^ contfast the history of Europe with 
that of Imi^rial Rome, or—at the present day—of the United States of 
America. There art many, from the days of Dante onwards^ who have 
Longed for that ordered government which might appear to be the true 
reflex and instrument of Divine Providence. How often do we hear it 
said that tf^ on the soil of America^ EngLish, and Italiaiis and Poles and 
Ruthenians and Germans and Scandinavians can all live side by aide in 
peace and contentment^ why should they not do so in their origmal 
homes F 

T have not to-day to discuss ideaJs of the future; we are concerned 
with the pastp and all that w'e hav'e to do is to note the fact that this 
anarchy, this warfare,^ this rivalry^ existed just at the time when the 
energies of the Continent were at their highest. Let us note also that 
^e energiraof the Mediterranean Worid^the vital force, artistic spirit^ 
intellectual ingenuity—seem gradually but steadily to have decayed, and 
that the beginning of the decay coincided with the establishment of a 
common government. May it not he that the friction and disorder was 
not in reality merely destruction of energy, but the cause by which the 
energy was producedr* 


It IS strange to hear Gibbon's reassuring voice still echoing in 
an England that was now^ ringing with the dread sound of an 
apocalyptic tnirnp. By a.o, 1924, however, the antithetical feeling, 
expressed in a different reading of the significance of an antecedent 
Hellenic civilisation s decline and fall, was already in the ascendant 
in a stricken VVestem world. 

Five j'ears before Hcadlam-Morlcy delivered his address, Paul 
Valcty had eloquently proclaimed that all cixdlizatJons were mortal. 
Spcngler was saying the same thing at the same time. We can now 
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s€e that the Doctrine of Progress was based on a number of false 
premisses. B ut docs that admission compel us to accept the Doctrine 
of Doom? Such would be very simple reasoning. One might as 
well argue that because Johnny Head-in-Air had fallen into the 
Slough of Despond^ there could therefore be no way across it 
Valcry*s pessimism and Gibbon^s optimism are. both alike, 
rationalizations of emotions which happened to be superficially 
appropriate to the brief spans of their respective lives. 


XLL THE TESTIMONY OF THE 
HISTORIES OF THE CIVILIZATIONS 

(0 WESTERN EXPERIENCES WITH NON¬ 
WESTERN PRECEDENTS 

I N earlier parts of this Study we have tried to gain some insJghl 
into the causes of the breakdowTis of civilizations and into the 
process of their di&integrations by survey's of the relevant historical 
facts; and in studying the breakdowns we found that the cause was, 
in CTery case^ some failure of self-determination. A broken-down 
society wmid prove to have forfeited a salutary freedom of choice 
through haying fallen under the bondage of some idol of its own 
making. Midway through the twentieth century of the Chrbtian 
Era the Western $ociet>' was manifestly given over to the w'Orship 
of a number of idols; but, among these^ one stood out above the 
KStp namely the worship of the parochial state. This feature of 
Post-Modern W^tem life was a terrifying portent on two accounts: 
fitstp^ because this idolbation was the truCp though unavow'ed^ 
rdigion of the great majority’ of the inhabitants of the Westerniz¬ 
ing w^rld, and secondly, because this false religion had been the 
death of no less than fourteenp and perhaps of sixteen, of the twenty- 
one civilizations on record 

Fratricidal w-arfare of ever-increasing violence had been by far 
the commonest cause of mortality among civilizations of all three 
generations. In the first generation it had certainly been the destruc¬ 
tion of the Sumeric and the Andean, and probably of the Minoan 
as w'ell In the second generation it had destroyed the Babylonic, 
Indie the Synac, the HeUenic, the Sinic, the Mexic, and the 
Yucatee, In the third generation it had destroyed the Orthodox 
Chnstian, both in its main body and in its Ru^ian offshoot, the 
F« Eastern ,n ita Japanese offshoot, the Hindu, and the Iranic* 
Ul the five remaining civilizations, other than the Western, vre may 
suspect that the Hittite had likewise brought itself to ruin by 
fratricii^ warfare at home before it had mi, full tih against a 
petnficd E^ptiac world* and had subsequently succumbed to a 
barbamn Volkerwandening, The Mayan civilization had, so far. 
yielded no evidence of fratricidal warfare. The Egyptiac and the 
Far ^tern cmiization in China seem to have sactiheed their lives 
to a different idol, namely an acumenica] polity with an increasingly 
parpttic bureaucracy. The only remaining specimen is the Arabic 
societv', which may have been destroyed by the incubus of a 
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parasitic Nomad Institution in a non-Nomad world—the slave- 
ascendancy of the Egyptian ^lamluks—unless this society affords 
a solitary case of destruction by an alien assailant. 

Moreover, in the Post-Modern chapter of Western history, the 
devastating effects of the idolization of parochial sovereign stat^ 
had been enhanced by a demonio drive* The restraining influence 
of a universai church had been removed. The impact of democracy 
in the form of nationalism, coupled in many cases with some new¬ 
fangled ideology, had made the warfare more bitter* and the impetus 
given by industrialism and technology had provided the com¬ 
batants with increasingly destructive weapons. 

The Industrial Revolution that had begun to affect the Western 
world in the eighteenth century of the Christian Era was an unmis¬ 
takable counterpart of the economic revolution that had overtaken 
the Hellenic wrorld in the sixth century's. c. In both cases, communi¬ 
ties that had previously made their living more or less in isolation^ 
by subsistence farming, had now gone into economic partnership 
with each other to increase their Gutput and their Income by learn¬ 
ing to produce and exchange specialized commodities. In so doing 
they had ceased to be autarkic, and they could no longer resume 
their autarky even if they had so wished; The effect in both cases 
had been to give the society' a new structure on the economic plane 
that was incongruous with its structure on the political plane; 
and the fatal result of this Taulting' in the social fabric of the 
Hellenic society has already come to our notice more than once. 

One discouraging sy'mptom Ln Modem Westtm history had 
been the emergence, first in Prussia and then in Germany at large, 
of a militarism that had been deadly in the histories of other 
civilizadons* This militarism had first made its appearance in the 
reigns of the Prussian kings Frederick William I and Frederick 
the Great (a.d. 1713—86), at a time when, of all ages of latter-day 
Western history, the conduct of war had been most formal and its 
destruedveness at a minimum. In its final phase, up to the time of 
writing, the mad-dog militarism of a National Socialist Germany 
Could be compared only with the/uror A^s^'rlacus after its tempera¬ 
ture had been raised to the third degree by Tiglath-Pileser 111 
(reigned 746-727 B.C.). Whether the unprecedentedly drasdc 
destruction of the National Socialist war machine had destroyed 
the will to militarism in all parts of a Westernizing world seemed, 
at the time of writing, much more doubtful. 

To set against these bad omens there were also some more 
favourable symptoms. There w'as one ancient institution, no less 
evil than w-ar, w'hich the Western civilization had got rid of. A 
society which had succeeded in abolishing slavery might surely 
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heart from this unprecedented victory of a Christian ideal as 
it addressed itself to the task of abolishing the coeval instiltition of 
^ar. War and slavery had been twin cancers of civilization ever 
since this species of society had first emerged. The conquest of 
one of them was a good omen for the prospects of the campaign 
against the other. 

Moreover, a Western society that was still being worsted by war 
could take heart from its record on other spiritual battlefields. In 
its response to the challenge presented by the impact of in¬ 
dustrialism on the institution of private propertyj the Western 
society had already in many countries made some headway in 
forcing a pas^ge between the S evil a of unrestricted economic 
individualism and the Chary^bdia of totalitarian control of economic 
activities by the state. There had also been some measure of suc¬ 
cess in coping with the impact of democracy on education. In 
throwing open to all an intellectual treasure-house which had been 
a small minority's jealously guarded and oppressively exploited 
prserve since the dawm of civilization* the Modern Western 
spirit of democracy had given mankind a new hope at the cost of 
exposing it to a new' danger. The danger lay in the opening which a 
momentary universal education gave for propaganda, and in the 
skill and unscrupulousness wnth which this opportunity had been 
seized by advertising salesmen, new^ agencies, pressure groups, 
politic^^ parties, and totalitarian governments. The hope lay in the 
possibility that these exploiters of a semi-cducated public would 
prove unable to condition their victims so thoroughly as to pre-^ 
vent them from continuing their education to a point at w'hich 
they would become immune against such exploitation. 

But the plane on w^hich the decisive spiritual battle likely to 
be fought was neither the military nor the social nor the economic 
nor the intellectual; for in a.d. 1955 the crucial questions confront¬ 
ing Western Man were all religious. 

^ Had the fanatically positive Judaic religions been discredited 
bq ond repair by the incriminating record of intolerance that bad 
given the he to their professions? Was there any virtue in the reli¬ 
gious toleration into which a disillusioned Western world had 
subsided toward the close of the seventeenth century^ of the 
Christian Em? How^ long would Western souls find it bearable to 
go on living without religion? And, now tiiat the discomfort of a 
spiritual vacuum had tempted them to open the door to such 
devils as nationalism and fascism and communism, how long was 
their latter-day belief in toleration likely to stand the test ? Tolera¬ 
tion had been easy in a lukewarm age in which the varieties of 
Western Christianity^ had lost their hold on Western hearts and 
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mindsj while these had not yet found alternative objects for their 
frustrated devotion. Now that they had gone a whoring after other 
gods, would an eighteenth-century toleration hold its own against 
a twentieth-century^ fanaticism ? 

Wanderers in a Western wilderness, astray from the One True 
God of their forefathers, who had been taught by a disillusioning 
experience that parochial states, like sectarian churches, were 
idols whose worship brought not peace but a stvord, might he 
tempted to seize upon a Collective Humanity as an alternative 
object of idolization. A "religion of Humanity" that had missed 
fire in the frigid mould of a Comtian Positivism had set the World 
ablaze ivhen it had been fired from the cannon's month of Marxian 
Communism. Would a iife-and-death struggle for the salvation of 
souls, which Christianity had w^aged and won in its youth against 
an Hellenic worship of a Collective Humanity embodied in the 
cults of Dea Roma and Divus Caesar* have to be fought out again, 
two thousand years later, against some latter-day embodiment of 
the vrorship of the same Leviathan ? The Hellenic precedent raised 
the question without revealing the an&w^er+ 

If w^e now pass on from the symptoms of breakdown in the 
Western world to the symptoms of disintegration, we shall recall 
that, in our analysis of 'Schism in the Body SociaF, we found itn- 
mi&takable traces, in a latter-day Western world, of the appearance 
of the characteristic threefold division into a dominant minority^ 
an internal proletariat, and an external proletariat. 

The Western world^s external proletariat need hardly detain us, 
for the former barbarians were being eliminated, not by extermina¬ 
tion, but by being transferred to the ranks of a Western internal 
proletariat which had come to embrace a great majority of the 
living generation of Mankind. The thus forcibly domesticated 
barbarians were actually one of the smallest contingents of which 
this vast twentieth-century internal proletariat of the Western 
society was composed. A far larger quota had been contributed 
by children of non-Weslem civilizations who had been caught 
in a World-encompassing Western net. A third contingent, the 
most unhappy and therefore the most actively dissident of the 
three, consisted of deracines of diverse origins* Western as well 
as non-Western, who had suffered divers degrees of coercion. 
There were the descendants of African negro slaves who had been 
forcibly transplanted across the AUantie; there were the de¬ 
scendants of Indian and Chinese indentured labourers whose 
emigration overseas had often in effect been just as involuntary 
as that of African slaves. Then there were others who had been 
uprooted without crossing any seas. The most flagrant examples 
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of proletan^i^atioii were the Toor Whites' in the* Old South’ of the 
United States and in. the Union of South Africa^ who had sunk to 
the scTcial level of ^eir more successful fellow colonists" imported 
or indigenous African helots^ But^ over and above all these out^ 
$ta.nding uiifoitunate groups, Jt could be said that^ wherever there 
were masses of people^ rural or urban, who felt that the Western 
social system not giving them what they were entitled to have, 
there was an internal proletariat i for our definition of' proletariat* 
h^t throughout this Study, been psychologtcalj and we have con- 
sistendy used it to denote those who fdt that thej' no longer 
' belonged" spiritually to the society within which they found them¬ 
selves included physically. 

^ The proletarian reaction against a dominant minority had found 
violent expression at various times and in various places, from 
rnedieval Peasant W ars to the Jacobinism of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, In the middle of the t^^entiedi century of the Christian Era 
it lAus expressing itself more powerfully than ever before, and this 
along two channels. Where the grievances were mainly economic^ 
the channel Communism; where they were political or racial^ 
the channel s nationalistic rc^^olt against Colonialism^ 

In A.D. 1955 the threat to Wratem civilization from the Russo- 
Chinese Communist bloc was obvious and menacing. At the same 
time there were a number of less sensational, but not necessarily 
less substantial^ entries on the other side of the account. 

, point that might come to tell in a menaced W’estem 

Civilization s favour i^'as the alloy of Russian nationalism in an 
oecumefucal Communism that professed, with a show of Paulme 
fervour, to have risen superior to all inridious distinctions behveen 
jew and Greek. This vein of insincerity was a flaw in Communism's 
moral armour. At a moment when, in Eastern Asia, the Western 
cause ^ suffering grievous adversity, a Western telepathist who 
could have looked into the hearts of the close-lipped statesmen in 
the Kremlin might have learnt that they were watching the 
^ectacular successes of their Chinese allies with mixed feelings. 
The future of Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sinkiang was, after all, 
of vastly greater importance for China and for Russia alike than the 
Indo-China, Kong-Kong, and Formosa, It was conceiv¬ 
able that Malenkov or his successor Khrushchev or Khrushchevas 
possible successor, at present still beJow the horizon, might be¬ 
come another Tito, and that, after Germany and Japan had bryn 
rearmed by the West, and China by the Soviet Union, a frightened 
W est might hail a frightened Russia as ‘the White Man's Hope'. 
The long-since-discredited Kaiser Wilhelm II had called attention 
to the Yellow Peril and had been thought a fool for hU pains; yet 
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some writers still persisted in holding the view that he wa$ not 
only a welUmeaning but also a very clever man; and* significantly, 
even Hitler had commended the Kaiser's judgement on this one 
point. 

This at first sight unconvincing prognostication had a solid 
basis in two indisputable facts. Russia was the only major province 
of the patrimony of the White Race in which the population was 
increasing in the twentieth century at the rate at which it had 
increased in the nineteenth centtiry in Western Europe and North 
America; and Russia was also the province of the White Race's 
patrimony which marched with the Continental frontiers of China 
and India. If either or both of these sub-continents, each of w^hich 
hous^ nearly a quarter of the human race, were to succeed in 
carrying tiie process of Westernization on the technological and 
organizational planes to a point at which Chinese or Indian man¬ 
power would begin to count in the World's military and political 
balance-sheet in prof^rtion to its mere numbers, it w’as to be 
expected that such an invigorated Samson would insist on a drastic 
revision of the World's hitherto grossly inequitable distribution of 
territory and natural resources. In such an_ event, Russia, struggling 
to preserve her own existence, might find herself involuntarily 
performing, for a W^tem world snugly sheltering under her lee* 
the unrewarding sendee of acting as a buffer that the main body of 
Orthodox Christendom had once performed for the same Western 
world when the explosive quarter had been* not India or China, 
but a South-West Asia united under a dyimnic Primitive Muslim 
Arab leadership. 

These were highly speculative forecasts relating to a future not 
yet in sight. There was perhaps more solid ground for encourage^ 
ment in the fact that a Western community which had come into 
headlong collision with the Chinese in Korea and had been dcs^ 
perately embroiled in Indo-China had managed to come to 
terms with the Indonesians on the morrow^ of their liberation from 
^be Japanese, and had voluntarily abdicated its dominion over the 
Filipinos^ Ceylonese, Butmans, Indians, and Pakistanis. The 
reconciliation between an Asia represented by various communi¬ 
ties formerly subject to the British Raj and a Western society 
represented by British protagonists in the drama of Late Modem 
Western Imperialism opened up a prospect that some part, at 
least, of the vast Asian contingent in a world-wide Western internal 
proletariat, w'hich had been heading towards secession from a 
Western dominant minority, might change its course and make for 
the alternative goal of partnership on terms of equality with its 
former Western masters. 
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A similar issue might bt hoped for in the Asian and North 
African provinces of the Islamic world, and also in most of Africa 
South of the Sahara. A rnore intractable problem was presented by 
those areas in which climatic conditjons had tempted the Western 
European not only to establish his rule but also to make hia home; 
and die same problem arose in a less menacing form in regions 
where non-White populations had been imported to do the more 
disagreeable and elementary chorea of the While Man^s work for 
him. The difference in the d^ree of menacep as seen from the 
White standpoint^ expressed itself in the stadstica of the racial 
composition of the local population. Where the non^White was 
indigenous, as for example in South Africa* he usually far out-^ 
numbered the dominant White race. Where he had been forcibly 
importedp as in the United States, the proportions were in the 
reverse. 

^ In the United States, at the time of wridngp the tendency of a 
colour-bar to harden into a caste distinction on Indian lines was 
being resisted by the count er-operation of the spirit of Christ ianity; 
and, though it was impossible to tell as yet whether this Christian 
counter-attack was a forlorn hope or ^the wave of the Futu^e^ it 
was a good omen thatp in the United States as in India^ the redeem¬ 
ing spirit had been at work on both sides. In the hearts of the 
dominant White majority a Christian conscience that had insisted 
on abolishing Negro slavery had come lo realize that a merely Juri¬ 
dical em^cipation was not enough, and on the other side a Coloured 
minority had shown signs of responding in the same 

spiriL 

Tie alienation of the internal proletariat is* as we found in an 
e^Iier part of this Study* the most conspicuous symptom of the 
^sint^^ration of a civilization; and, with that in mind, we have 
been considering what evidence there might be* both of alienation 
and of reconciliation* w'ithin the Western society as it stood in the 
middle of the twentieth century of the Christian Era. So far* we 
have been considering those elements of the proletariat which 
were themselves non-Weslem in origin but which had been brought 
Within the frontiers of the Western society^ by the West's world¬ 
wide expansion. There remained, needless to say* all that part 
of the proletariat wlich was racially indistinguishable from its 
dominant minority' that vast majority of^Vestern men and women 
whom "superior persons' bom into a nineteenth-century Western 
prmleged minority referred to under such various names as 'the 
W'orking classes', The lower classes', 'the populace', 'the masses^ 
and even {in a contemptuously quizzical vein) 'the great unwashed^ 
Here the immensity of the theme is daunting. It must suffice to 
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say that in practically all Western coufitricSj and more particu¬ 
larly in the most highly industrialized and most thoroughly moder¬ 
nized Western countries^ there had been, in the past half-century, 
an immense practical advance towards sodal justice in e^^eiy de¬ 
partment of life. The political revolution through which India 
had obtained her emancipation from the British Raj had not been 
more remarkable than the social revolution in Great Britain 
through which a Western country in which power, wealth, and 
opportunity had been stilly within living memory^p the close 
preserve of an odiously small and scandalously over-privileged 
minorit}'. had transformed itselfp with remarkably little ill-feeling 
on either side, into a community in which a large measure of 
social justice had been $ecured at the cost of a nunimal sacrifice 
of individual liberty. 

The foregoing survey of facts telling against, as well as facts 
telling in favour of^ the likelihood of the Western civilmtion’s 
coming to grief through a secession of an interrml proletariat 
suggests two tentative conclusions. In the first place, the forces of 
reconciliation appeared to be stronger than any corresponding 
forces at work in the Hellenic society at a corresponding stage 
in its history. Secondly, this difference in the Western world's 
favour appeared to be mainly due to the continuing operation of a 
spirit of Christianity that had not lost its hold over the hearts of 
W^estern men and w^omen. even though their minds might have 
rejected the creed in which the abiding truths of Christianity had 
been translated into the ephemeral language of a pagan Hdlenic 
philosophy. 

This persistent vitality of a higher religion which had once 
provided a larval Western society with its chrj'salis was an element 
that had been conspicuously lacking in an otherwise comparable 
Hellenic situation; and it might be conjectured that there was some 
relation betiveen this apparent invincibility of Christianity's 
spiritual essence and the paucity and jej unity of the new crop of 
religions that could be descried raising their heads here and there 
in a VVestemizing world at this time* 

We may therefore conclude that the evidence from non^Westem 
precedents bearing on the future of the Western civilization 
not decisive. 


(2) UNPRECEDENTED WESTERN EXPERIENCES 

So far we have been examining elements in the post-Modem 
Western situation which are comparable with dements in the 
histories of the other civil izationst but there are also elements in it 
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to whi^^e histories of the other cirilizadons present no parallels. 
1 wo of Aese unparaJleled features Jeap to the eye. The first is the 
^ent of the mastery that Western Man had acquired over non- 
uman Nature; the second is the accelerating rapidity of the social 
enwge that this mastery was bringing about 
Ever since Man's passage from the Lower to the Upper Palaco- 
Uthrc stage of t^noIogicaJ progress, the Human Race had been 
T Earth, in the ^ense that, from that time 

^irarda, it had no longer been possible either for inanimate 
Aatiue or for any other non-human creature either to exteiminate 
% to interrupt h^an prpgr«s. Thenceforth, 
V • ^ with one exception, could stand in Man's way 

or njig Mu to ruin; but that exception was a formidable one 
namely, Mu hunself. As wchave seen, Man had already brought 
Ji^relf to gnef m the misconduct of some fourteen or fifteen 
actions, Eventusdiy, in a.p. 1945, the detonation of the atomic 
d mad^ it clear that Man had now acouired a decree of 
control over non-human Nature which made it impossible for him 
to avoid any longer the challenge of the two evils which he had 
brought on the World in the veiy act of providing himself with a 
new Spates of Society in the shape of societies in process of cJviliza- 
tion. rh^ twin evib were two different manifestations of the 
smgie evij of war, chough it might be convenient to disdngiiLsh 
toem by giving them different name&—war as ordinarily under¬ 
stood, and class-war; horizontal war and vertical war. in other 
words^ 

This w-as a situation with which the Human Race was very ill- 
prepared to cope. In considering its prospects, we may manage to 
simplify our task ^ giving separate consideration, first to Techno¬ 
logy. War. and Gmemment, and then to Technolocy. Class- 
conflict, and Employment. 


XLIL TECHNOLOGY* WAR. 

AND GOVERNMENT 

(i) PROSPECTS OF A THIRD WORLD WAR 

AS a result of tw» world wars, the number of the Great Powers 
had been reduced from a fluctuating pluralit)'. in which some 
states, such as Italy^ had borne the title by courtesyp though every¬ 
one knew that they could not sustain it, to two only—The United 
Stat« and the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union had established its 
domination over Eastern Germany as welJ as over most of the 
$ucces$or-states of the former Hapsbnrg and Ottoman empires 
which had been overrun, during the Second World War. by the 
ephemeral National Socialist German Third Reich. The only 
reas<^ why Western Germany and the inier-war Austrian Re¬ 
public had not fotlowed their neighbours into Russia's maw by 
A.D. 1956 was that they had come, meanwhile, under the protec¬ 
tion of the United States and her West European allies. By this 
date it had become apparent that the substitution of a United 
States protectorate for an untenable independence was the only 
insurance against Russian (or Chinese) domination that promised 
to be effective in the long run for any state anywhere in the World. 

This role, which was a new role for the United States in the Old 
World, had long been familiar to her in the New World. From the 
days of the Holy Alliance to the days of the Third Reich the 
Monroe Doctrine had saved the successor-states of the Spanish 
and Por^guese empires in the Americas from falling under the 
domination of some European Power at the price of replacing a 
Spanish or Portuguese colonial administradon by a United States 
hegemony. Benefactors are seldom popular, and unless their 
benefactions are completely dUinterested they may not altogether 
deserve to be. The feelings of, say, the French towards the United 
States since a^d. 1945 were not very different from those of, say, 
the Brazilians at any time within the past hundred years. 

However that might be, the Soviet Union and the United States 
found themselves, in 1956, confronting one another as the only 
two Great Powers still surviving on the face of the planet; and in 
any international balance of power two was hound, at the best, to 
be an awkw^ard number. It wa^ true that, in contrast with Germany 
and Japan tiventy years earlier, both were economically ^sated* 
countries, which could find peaceful employment for the whole of 
their manpower, for many decades to come, in cultivating their 
owTrt estates. But pasl hbtory had shown that mutual fear w^as as 
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potent a source of warlLke aggression as economic mni. The 
^ ussian and American peoples were ill equipped for understand- 
uig other. The Russian people's habitual temper was one of 
oc e resignation, the American's one of obsd'eperous impatience i 
and this difference of temper was reflected in a difference of atti- 
tu e towar^b arbitrary government. The Russians acquiesced in 
this as ine\itablc, whereas the Americans had leamt from their 
own history to think of it as an evil institution which any people 
could overthrow at will. The Americana saw their mmmum bonum 
in a personal liberty which they rather oddly identified with 
(^uahtyj whereas the Russian Communist dominant minority saw 
their iunumm bonum in theoretical equality which th^ still more 
oddly identified with liberty. 

These temperamental and doctrinal differences made it difficult 
for the two people to understand and trust each other; and this 
mutual distrust bred fear, now that the arena in which they 
menaced one another had b«n transformed out of all recognition 
y me unprecedentedly rapid progress of technology, which had 
made a once wide wprld shrivel to dimensions so diminutivo as to 
make it henceforth impossible for the rivals to their stand in 

themselves withUi point-blank range of 


In a world thus iMhnologicaUy unified, it looked as if a comped^ 
Uon for World power between the Soviet Union and the United 
States might be decided m the long run by the suffrages of those 
tlmte-qu^rs of the living generation of Mankind who, five or sis 
toou^d years after the dawn of civilization, were still living in the 
^eohthic Age on the material plane of life, but who had to 

b«omc aware that a higher standard was possible. In eaerc^nga 
i‘f^ between an American and a Russian way of 

Ule. ^ hitherto submerged majority might be expected to choose 
wluchever way of the two seemed to them the more likely to satisfy 
this awakening nMjonty's revolutionary aspirations. Yet. althongh 
the last wtd mi^t he with a hitherto submerged non Western 
majority of Ma^d, it nevertheless seemed probable that, in the 
short run, the deciaive weight in the scales of a Russo-American 
balance would prove to be, not those three-quarters of the World's 
population, but that onoqimter of the World's present indusuial 
war-potenual that was suU located in Western Europe. In global 

H there was now one sole continent, 

Eiirafrasia ski^d by two large offshore islands, North and South 

® ^ continental, 

and the United Sutes as the insular Power^uch as. in the ‘Euro¬ 
pean inter-parochial wars of the ‘Modem' period of Western 
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history, Britain had played the part of the msglar Power, and Spain^ 
France, and Genmny the part of sert'ing as Britain's succe^ive 
continental enemies. In the Post-Modem global arena the West 
European sector was stULcrucbl, because it was the insular Power's 
Continental bridgehead. In times past, Flanders had been the 
^cockpit* of Western Europe, in which its incorrigibly belligerent 
parochial states had fought their battles. Now the whole of Western 
Europe appeared to be marked out for serving, in the event of 
another general war, as the 'cockpit' of a Westernizing world. 
There was, perhaps, a poetic justice in this transformation of the 
strategic map; but this did not make the plight of inhabiting a 'cock¬ 
pit' 1^ unw^elcome to West Europeans in general since Am. 1946 
than it had been to Flemings since before the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

The progess of technology has no power to diminish the sway 
of human feelings over the course of human affairs. Militarism is 
a matter not of technology but of psychology—the will to fight. 
Wars are exhilarating when fought elsewhere and by other people. 
Perhaps they arc most exhilarating of all when over and done with; 
and historians of all dvUkaUons had traditionally regarded them 
as the most interesting topic in their field. Most armies in the past 
had been relati\"cly small, and had largely consisted of people 
who preferred fighting to other occupations. But, since the 
m masse in a revolutionary France in A.n. 1795, Modem Western 
warfare had become a far more serious matter; and the warfare of 
the ^ture threatened to become more serious still. War w’as now 
tending to kill the militarism of peoples who experienced it, and 
the will of the people is a force to which even an autocratic govern¬ 
ment has ultimately to yield. Among the countries that had suffered 
the most severely in the First World War, France had virtually 
refused to endure the second. Hitler had succeeded in galvanizing 
the Germans into a further bout of militarism; but in a.d. 1956 it 
seemed doubtful whether another Hitler—if another were ever to 
arise—could perform the same ioar defor£e again. It was significant 
that the favourite conventional epithet of the Communist dictators 
was 'peace-loving'. Napoleon in St Helena had still described war 
as a accupaiian; but it may be doubted whether he 'ftould have 
applied the phrase to atomic warfare if he could have lived to see 
its advent. 

These reflections were primarily applicable to peoples of ad’^ 
vanced civilization who had had first-hand experience of tw'entieth- 
century warfare. The traditional submissiveness of the peoples of 
Asi^ on the other hand, had, since dme immemorialp taken the 
political form of passive obedience to arbitrary governments, and 
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the cultural process of Westernization would have to go far beyond 
the Tudimcn^ accomplishment of acquiring a Western military 
technique before the Asian peasant-soldier would begin to think of 
questioiung, or defying, orders to sacrifice his life, even in an 
aggr^ive war wfyeh meant nothing to him pereonally. How far 
cou mi ^-twenbeth-century Asian governments go in exploiting 
f ingrained submissiveness for military purposes? 

^1eyes it might look as if the Chinese and Russian peasant* 
^drer had pven his government a blank cheque drawn on his life; 
yet History had demonstrated that there was a limit beyond which 
nci er a t^nese nor a Russian government could venture with 

the Kuomintang, 

l,,!t ^ ^ screw j ust one turn too many 

had repeatedly paid for.this slight excess by the forfeiture of their 
man^te to rule f and in Russian hisioiy it had been the same story. 

A Czardom that had had the wisdom to take the sting out of the 
Kussian p»plc s sufferings in the Crimean War by conceding the 
re orms o ^e eighteen-sixties had paid with its life for its ob¬ 
stinacy m refusing to forestaU trouble once again by paving a cor- 
respondmg rantom for subsequent military reverses, first in the 

the abortiv’e 

j afterwards in the Fust 

World War, which had provoked the double revolution of a.d. 1017. 
It seemed then, that there were limits at which the ynorai of Russia 

1^ r '^ould coUapse. Nevertheless, it 

^med litdy that the Government of the Soviet Union would face 
the terrors of a war with the United States rather than make any 

ToTm K the United States that, in Russian eyes, 

would be tantami™nt to submission to an American ascendanev- 

Sniier ^ Circumstances in which (iie 

ri predicted of the United States? In 

api^red to be in the aflmnadve. Ever since 
of the oldest of the Thirteen Colonies, the 
Ameri^n people had been one of the most unmilitary, yet at the 

rt” j ' ^ m the sense that they had dis- 

Se"am!Ii?"®r discipline and hL had no 

^erE /I E" ^f numbered 

ainong them a contmgent of frontiersmen who were accustomed 

hi ik ofX-^ discretion 

m pursuit of their own private enterprises—a state of affairs that. 
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by then, had long si nce been obsolete in the greater pait of Western 
Europe. The martial spirit of ten generations of American fron¬ 
tiersmen would have been acknowledged by the North American 
Indians at any time since the first landing of White men from the 
British Isles on American coasi:$ ; by the English colonists' French 
rivals in the eighteenth century; and by their Meudean victims in 
the nineteenth century; and these encounters betw^een the Anglo- 
American frontiersmen and their competitors for the possession 
of North America were also evidence that not only the frontiers- 
men, but the American people as a whole, were prepared, excep¬ 
tionally and temporarily, to submit themselves to a military 
discipline without which the frontiersmen's personal spirit and 
prowess would have been tmable to prevail against antagonists of 
their own cultural leveL 

The soldierly qualities latent in the American people as a whole 
had been revealed to their German ad versaries in the German- 
American wars of 1917-1S and 1941-5 ; but the most impressive 
demonstration of American valour, discipline^ gcnejabhip, and 
endurance had been given in a ww in which Americans had been 
arrayed against Americans. The War of A.n. 1861-5 between the 
Union and the Confederacy had been the longest, the most 
stubborn, the costliest in casualties, and the most fertile in techno¬ 
logical innovations of all wars waged in the Western world between 
the fall of Napoleon and the outbreak of the First World War. 
Moreover the two world wars that, within living memory, had 
h^owed Germany and Germany's Russian and West European 
victims as $evereiy as the American Cm! War had harrowed the 
South, had left the United States virtually unscathed. The psycho¬ 
logical effects that t^vo world wars in one lifetime had produced on 
the moral of West Europeans had hardly made themselves felt on 
the American side of the Atlantic; and in a.d. 1956 it could not be 
doubted that the American people would inde<^i l>e prepared to 
face the terrors of a war with the Soviet Union rather than make 
any concession to the Soviet Union that, in American eyes, virould 
he tantamount to submission to a Russian ascendancy. 

But the foregoing historical evidence, suggesting the Jikelihood 
of a will to war in certain circumstances on the part of the Ameri¬ 
can and the Russian peoplCp has to be estimated in the light of the 
dev'elopments of atomic w'arfaTe and of the psychological effect 
of these developments—an effect which, under mid-twendeth- 
oeotury conditions, would not lag veiy^ far behind the technological 
developments themselves^ To die for a country or a cause becomes 
^ gratuitous and meaningless act of heroism if it has become 
demonstrably certain that the country will perish together with the 
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IMtriot, the cause together with the devotee, in out aU-com- 


{a) towards a future WORLD ORDER 

k" abolition of War had, in fact, become impera- 

? ^ abolished unless the control of aic 

^ concentrated in the hands of some single political 
of command of the master weapon 

the M liidced compel, the authority to assume 

fn (k 9 ®''®"!"'®”^- The effective seat of th is Govem- 

Washington 

or Moscow, but neither the United States nor the Soviet Umon 
was prepared to place itself at the mercy of the other. 

pass the tmditional line of least psychological 
^istonce would, no doubt, have been to resort to the old-fashioned 
^pedicnt of ordeal by battle. A ‘knock-out blow’ had, as we have 

civ^jtaiimfflft toeans by which one broken-down 

^ Time of Troubles 

roSht occasion the knock-out blow 

knv* the antogonist but also the wtor, the 

retcree, the boxing-nng, and all the spectators 

Uy Q the ^bility that the govemmentsand peoplesof the United 

" k'^ f the patience to pursue a 

pobey which had come to be called 'peaceful co-existen«‘ The 

Se ur and indeed, to the continued' exis- 

hut fh/ ^ invention of atomic weapons 

huiMu wub of a temper such as had once 
prevaded m an Early Modem Western world for about a hundred 

S“Ja A Western Wars of RelJS 

area a.d. 1560. At the opening of the second half of the twentieth 
centuiy there were CapL^ists and Communists who, Se theb 
fs foTtmnncrs, felt it to be impracticable 

f^th (theu' om) and a damnable heresy (their adversarv’al But 

tte .f fl,e W«.m War, <,f Kl4io» .h« 

liXi”'!'V ”* ^ or sms; STm^- 

kind s acquisition of atomic weapons gave warning that it would 
Sf to Capitoliste and Communists to I&m the futility 

Ih I k empirical method of prolonged trid 

that had been practicable for CathoUca and Protestants in ^ a^ ^i 
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which Man's worst weapons had been sworda^ pikes^ and muzzle- 
loading guns. 

In circumstances so precaiiotis and obscure, a dogmatic opti- 
mbm w^ as unwarrantable as a dogmatic pessimism; and the living 
generation of Mankind had no choice but to reconcile itself, as 
best it could^ to the knowledge that it was facing issues in which its 
ver^^ existence might be at stake, and that it was impossible to guess 
what the outcome was going to be. In a.d. 1955 these perennial 
wuifs on board Noah^s Ark were in the situation in which Thor 
Hej^erdahl and his five fellow vikings on board a balsa^log raft had 
found themselves on tlie morning of the 7th August, 1947. On that 
fateful morning the westward-flowing current that had borne the 
raft Kon-Tikt 4,300 miles across the Pacific Ocean was now carry¬ 
ing her towards the Raroia Reeb Beyond the line of surf breaking 
over this barrier the approaching seafarers could descry the feathery 
tops of palm-trees^ and they knew that these palms bedecked 
idyllic isles set in a still lagoon; but between them and this haven 
ran the foaming and thundering reef ^in one line from horizon to 
horizon V and the set of the current and the wind gave the voyagers 
no chance of circumnavigation. They vrere heading perforce to¬ 
wards an inevitable ordeal; and, though they might know what 
were the alternatives awaiting any voyagers in this plight, they 
could not guess which of these alternatives was to be the ending 
of their own saga. 

If the raft were to disintegrate among the breakers, the crew 
w^ould be torn in pieces by the knife-edged coral, unless they were 
saved by speedy drowning from that more painful death. If the 
raft were to hold together, and if its crew were to succeed in hold¬ 
ing on to it until the breakers had defeated their own malice by 
w^hing the raft on to the reef high and dry, a shJpvrrecked crew 
might swim across the atill lagoon beyond and reach one of the 
palm-crowned islands alive. If the moment of the raft's arrival at 
the reef should happen to coincide with the flood of one of those 
high tides that periodically submerged the reef to a depth that 
compelled the breakers to subside, the Kan-Tiki might, after all, 
clear the death-line in calm water, and so come through unscathed. 
In the e^'ent, a high tide did flow in to lift her battered frame off the 
reef into the lagoon some days after the surf had cast her up on to 
a bare coral scree; but on the morning of the 7th August, 1947* no 
man on board the Kon-Tikt could tell which of these dtemative 
destinies was going to be his. 

The experience of these six young Scandinavian seafarers on 
that day was an apt allegory of an ordeal that still lay ahead of 
* Hcjr«rdihJ, Thor: Km-TtM (Chicaga igjo, Rwd McNalty)^ p. 341. 
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Mankind at the opening of the second half of the twentieth century 
of the Christian Erap An AjIc of Civilization that had travelled a 
time-distance of $ome five or six thousand years across the ocean 
of History' making for a reef which its crew would not be able 

to circumnavigate. This unavoidahle danger ahead was the perilous 
transition between a World pamtioned into an American and a 
Ru^ian sphere and a World united under the control of a single 
political authority which, in an age of atomic weapons^ must 
Supersede the present division of authority sooner or later in one 
or another. W as the transition to be pacific or catastrophiCp and| 
if cataetrophiC;^ was ^e catastrophe to be complete and irremediablep 
Or would it be partial and leave behind it elements out of which a 
slow and painful recovery might ultimately be achieved ? At the 
time when these words were being written no one could foreknow 
the outcome of the ordeal tovtards which the World was mani¬ 
festly movingp 

Without waitings however^ for a facile wisdom after the event, 
^ observer might perhaps usefully speculate on the shape of 
things to come^ so long a$ he confined fiis consideration of a future 
world order to elements which an oecumenical dispensation seemed 
likely to have in common with each of the two demi-mundanc 
mspensations that had been crystallizing respectively round the 
United States and round the Soviet Union* 

In So far as technology could, and did, supply facilities for 
transport. World Government was already a quite practicable 
proposition. As soon^ how^ever^ as we ascend—or descend—from 
the plane of trehnology to the plane of human nature, we find the 
«rthly paradise skilfully assembled by the ingenuity of Homo 
o ^ being reduced to a fooFs paradise by the perversity of 
Homo Pomiem. The "Parliament of Man\ whose inauguration the 
prophrt Tennyson seemed to have synchronized approximately 
with the invention of the aeroplane, was now in being under the 
more prosaic name of the United Nations Oi^mtion; and U*N.O. 
h^ not proved as ineffective as its critics sometimes asserted. 
Im the other hand, U.N* 0 . wag evidently incapable of becoming 
. ^ ernbryo of a world government. The realities of the distribu¬ 
tion of p^er were not reflected in the clumsiness of a constitu¬ 
tion that had embodied the unrealistic principle of' one slate* one 
vote .and had \htn found no better means of bringing a fictitious 
equality of states into line with a harsh reality than the concession 
to five Powders, one of whom had since been reduced from China 
to Formosa, of a veto that was denied to thetr nominal peers. The 
^t prospect in sight for the U.N,0. W'as that it might evolve 
from being a forum into becoming a confederacy; but there is 
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a great gulf between any confederacy of independent states and any 
confederation of peoples with a central government claiming and 
receiving the direct personal alLegiance of every individual citiaen 
of the union ; and it was notorious that the history of political 
instirutioiis knew of no case in which that gulf had been crossed by 
any other process than a revolutionary leap. 

On this showings U.N+ 0 ^ seemed unlLkely to be the institutional 
nucleus out of which an eventually inevitable world government 
would grow* The probability seemed to be that this would take 
shape through the dcveloprncnt* not of U.N.O.^ but of one or 
other of two older and tougher political 'going concerns% the 
Government of the United States or the Government of the Soviet 
Union. 

If the living generation of Mankind had been fircc to choose 
between themp there could be little doubt in any Western observer's 
mind that a decisive majority of all living men and women that 
were competent to form any judgement on this issue would have 
opted for becoming subjects of the United States rather than of the 
Soviet Union. ITie virtues that made the United States incompar¬ 
ably preferable stood out conspicuously against a Communist 
Russian foil. 

America's cardinal virtue in the eyes of her present and pros¬ 
pective subjects was her transpareritly sincere reluctance to be 
drawn into playing this role at alL An appreciable portion of the 
living generation of American cidzens^ as well as the ancestors of 
all American citizens who were not themselves immigrants, had 
been moved to pluck up their roots in the Old World and to start 
life again in the New World by a yearning to extricate themselves 
from the affairs of a continent whose dust they had demonstra¬ 
tively shaken from off their feet; and the buoyancy of the hope 
With which they had made their withdrawal was matched by 
the poignancy of the regret with which the living generation of 
Americans was making its oonipul$ory return. The compulsion was, 
as we have seen* an aspect of that 'annihilation of distance^ w^hich 
was making the Old and the New World one and indivisible* But the 
ever-increasing clcamcss with which this compulsion was being 
recognized was not diminishing the reluctance with which it ^vas 
being accepted. 

The Americans’ second outstanding virtue was their generosity. 
Both the United States and the Soviet Union were *sated' Powers, 
but their economic and social situations were identical only in the 
general sense that Russia, like America, commanded vast unde¬ 
veloped resources. In contrast to America, Russia had hardly 
begun to exploit her potentialities, and the development that she 
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had carried out, such a cost in human effort and sufferings 
unng the twelve years iniinediately preceding the German assault 
upon her ^i 94 h had been largely ruined by the invasion. 
1 hereafter the Russians had t^en an unjust advantage of ^ding 
emselves on the Thinning side by recouping theniaelvea for a 
erm^ destruction of Russian industrial plant by seizing and 
n^ovii^ plants not only from a guilty Germany, but also from 
bast and Centra] European countries that the Kussians professed 
to be liberating from the Nazis, and from Chinese provinces in 
Mwchuna that they professed to be liberating from the Japanese. 
1 ms a contrast indeed to the American post-war reconstruc- 
toon policy, implemented in the Marshall Plan and other measures, 
m which a number of countries, whose life had been disorganized 

help of money 

voted by the Congress at Washington with the goodW of the 
Amerimn topayer, out of whose pockets all this mon^ had to 
«me. In the past it had been customary for victorious Powera, 
0 gi^e, but to take, and there had been no departure from thio 
custom in Ae policy of the Soviet Union. The Marshall Plan 
a new s^dard for which there was no comparable historical 
prece ent. It might be said that this generous policy was in 
^erica s own interests, on a long and enlightened view: but good 
deeds are not the less good for being, at the same time. wise. 

European countries were, however, now 
Runted by feais that some American decision, in which the West 
European people might have had no say, might bring Russian 
atomic weapons down upon their heads as unint^ded byproducts 
of some impulsive Arnerican retort to Russian provocation. Wugh 
^satellite states of the American Union Enjoyed, in most ^ 
c * freedom of action that was entirely denied to the 

J Efi ^ ^ themselves in much the 

same helplcM plight m these matters of life and 

Anglo-American dispute 
about the location of the frontier between British Guiana Pid 
Venecia, an American Secretary of State. Richard Olney, had 

immortality as it sull enjoyed. 

i^r practically sovereign on thri continent. 

^ IS law upon the subjects to which it conics its interposition 
Why ? It IS not because of the pure friendship or good will felt^ it. It 
« not simply by reason of its high character » a Sxed JZ mi bc- 

invariable chararterisiics 
or the dealii^ of the United States. It ta because, in addition m all 
other grounda, m infimte resources, combined witMts isolated posSo^ 
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render it master of the situation and practically invulnerable as against 
any or aU other Powers,’ 

This dictum had not lost any of its cogency in coming to be 
applicable to a far wider sphere of hegemony than Latin America 
alone, and, though a non-American might rsign himself to the 
fact that American whips were preferable to Russian scorpions, 
a 'philosopher" might (in Gibbonkn parlance) *be permitted to 
enlarge his views’ by observing that the virtual monopoly* by a 
paramount Power* of the detemiination and execution of policies 
in which the lives and fortunes of satellite peoples were at stake, 
was pregnant with a conatitutiona] problem which could be solved 
only by some form of federal union. The constitutional issues 
raised by the advent of a supemational order were not Hkely to be 
settled easily or rapidly* but at least it w^ a good omen that the 
United States already committed by its own history to an 
approval of the federal principle. 


XLIIJ. TECHNOLOGY, CL ASS-CONFLICT, 
AND EMPLOYMENT 

(0 the nature of the problem 

I ."tf employitient may be stretched to 

but also the of work and leisure 

leSu7rift^ufi^*"?i''^ and the use to which the 

dentediv notent \V^ ♦ impact of an un precis 

socT^th^? technique on a world-wide Westernizing 

wiilfm/1*i ^ j ff * articulated into a number of separate classes 
of the Westem^t^*^T 1‘ving had confronted the heirs 

pL^ble to iTn of employment com- 

S^tcr, ^ ^ government discussed id the preceding 

W!» nolWnu^n^'fn' ‘t^ h:'!'7^™r^L’ pmblcm of employment 
downs and diaini-WT *1^ primary cause of the break- 

to £ct ridlftaJ h®” civilizations had been a failure 

of Bovemment timely expansion of the scope 

ot government from a parochial to an oecumenical ranee a secon- 

^ and timely changes m the pressure and product of work and in 

€ ^erenct in degree between a latter-day Western and anv 
to" diffeJ^f^ mastery over non-human Nature was tantamount 
new drive ijito**econo"rn'^ pi^ng an unprecedentedly powerful 

indTOSS" Re“XSi “T '“I"'* ’*■' ■“"« “f 

sssttci g"S ^ 

sS.“3?=^ii=l«s 

■nedimsuble »ittw,lajumcdto b.; aod tlS'JSdon^oSdS'ol” 
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be ansH^ercd by living an equation in which there were at least 
three unknown qu4Liltitie3+ 

The first of these unknown quantities was the extent of techno¬ 
logy's potential capacity to satisfy the rising demands of a Human 
Race which was continuing to multiply and beguming to demand 
leisure. What were the planct^s reserve^ of irreplaceable material 
resources in the shape of minerabt and of replaceable material 
resources in the shape of water-power and crops and livestock and 
manpower and human skill ? How far could the resources so far 
tapped be made to increase their yield, and how far could Mankind^ 
wasting assets be ofiset by the tapping of alternative resources 
hitherto unexploited? 

The current findings of Western science seemed to suggest that 
the capacity of technology ^ras enormous; but at the same time the 
contemporai)' reactions of human nature made it evident that there 
might prove to be practical limitatiDns+ on the human plane, to a 
productivity^ which might be virtually infinite in abstract terms of 
technological potentiality. A production that might be technically 
possible could not be translate into reality unless and until human 
hands could be found to pull the levers; but the price of this 
immense potential enhancement of the power over non-human 
Nature was a proportionate number of turns of the screw in the 
regimentation of the workers; and their inevitable resistance to 
such encroachments on their personal freedom was bound to 
militate against the realization of what was technologically feasible* 

What ift-as the extent of the sacrifices of personal freedom that the 
workers would be prepared to make for the sake of increasing the 
size of the cake of which they were each demanding a larger slice? 
How far would the urban industrial workers go in submitting to 
"scientific management' ? And how far would the primitive peasant 
majority of Mankind go in adopting Western scientific methods 
of agriculture and in accepting limitations on a traditionally 
aacrosanct right and duty of procreation ? At this stage the most 
that could be $aid was tluit the potential capacity of technology to 
increase production was running a race with the natural human 
refractoriness of the industrial workers and of the peasants. The 
World's teeming p^antry was threatening to cancel the benefits 
of technological progress by continuing to raise the numbers of the 
World's population pari with each successive increase in the 

means of subsistence. At the same time the industrial workers w^ere 
threatening to cancel the benefits of technolo^cal process by 
limiting production through trades-union restrictive practices pari" 
with each successive increase in the potentialities of pro¬ 
ductivity. 
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(i) mechanization and private 
enterprise 

The outsi^ding feature on the economic-social plane was the 
^ ™gj^en.tation imposed by mechanized 
^uatry and an obstinate human reluctance to regimented, 
crux o e si tuation was the fact that mechaniiatioii and police 

pbserver might find his im- 
Fm * L which he happened to view the 

worW' * angle of vision the recalcitrant industrial 

ivnntA ii ^ ^ tiiight appear childishly unreasonable. Were these 
Kd unaware that every desirable object had its price? 

JiitlSt? they could have 'freedom from want’ without 

^ their 

wiih diffipriv * ^ an historian might see the spectacle 

Industrial ReSution 

had started in an eighteenth-century Britain, at a time and in a 
mint an ezceptionaliy high degree of freedom from regi- 

minority, and that members^f 
nrodiirtinn^Tk^ been the crptors of the system of mechanized 
oioneers of lr,d (remora of enterprise which these 

disoensation had*h*^* jnherited from a previous social 

tk '^ the inspiration and life-blood of the new 

fr^3which LhI k pre-industrial spirit of 

t[™ S ^"k ^.inppring of the Industrial Revolu- 

thTrtoJ^ St ^ Its dnving-force in the next chapter of 

howev^ the captains of industry had thus con- 

new urb?n hiH f-te ivas the birthmLk of the 

the crushine' efteJt ^ who had felt from the outset 

^e crushing effe^ upon human life of a triumphal technolotv’s 
success m mastertng non-human Nature. In a pr^ouHonS^ 

Xind St^ nl'ie S liberating Man f„„, the tyrannies of the 
aay-^d-night qxle and the cycle of the seasons- but in the act 

The trades-union organizations that were the new industrial 
7 '^Et^ ?ere"^!S?d'f" contributions to the new smicture 

c«».u,«, «fdi.?dLi«T,hT;^pMS 
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antagonists. Evidence of this community of Ithos may be found in 
the fact that in a Communist Russia the liquidation of the private 
employers had been followed by the 'regimentation of the trades- 
unions^ while in National-Socialist Germany the liquidation of 
the trades-unions had been followed by the regimentation of the 
private employers. In Great Britainp on the other hand, after the 
genera] election of A.D. 1945, under a Labour Government whose 
progr^me was to take the ownership of industrial enterprises out 
of private hands without interfering with personal freedom > the 
workers in the nationalized industries had never thought of dis¬ 
solving their trades-unions or of renouncing their right to promote 
their members" interests by means of all the devices which they 
had employed against the dispossessed private "profiteers"; and 
this course of action could not be disposed of by being declared 
ilJogica]; for the purpose of trad^-unions was to resist regimenta¬ 
tion, whether imposed by a private capitalist or by a National 
Board. 

Unfortunately the workers' resistance to regimentation at the 
hands of an employer had driven them into regimenting themselves. 
In fighting against the fate of being turned into robots in the fac- 
toiy thijy' had imposed upon themselves the fate of serving as 
robots in the trades-uitiont ^nd from this fate there seemed to be 
no escape. Nor vras there any consolation in the fact that their old- 
time and familiar enemy, the private entreprsimirt was himself now 
being regimented and robotisred out of existence. The adversary 
was no longer a comprehensible human tyrant whose eyes could be 
danrmed and whose windows could be broken when tempers wiere 
roused. The wiorkers" ultiniate adversary was an impersonal col¬ 
lective power that was both more potent and more elusive than any 
execrable and consequently identifiable human being. 

If this abinding self-regimentation of the industrial workers was 
a gloomy porteitt, it was dso an awe-inspiring spactade to see the 
Western middle class beginning to take the road which the Western 
industrial working class had long been following. The century 
ending in a^d. 1914 had bceit the Western middle class's golden 
age; but the new era had seen this class fall, in their tum^ into the 
adversity to which the Industrial Revolution had condemned the 
industrial workers. The hquidadon of the bourge^tisie in So\iet 
Russia had been a sensational portent; but a more accurate index 
of w'hat was coming was to be found in the contemporary social 
histories of Great Bribiin and other English-speaking countries 
which had suffered no political revolutions. 

During the period betw^een the Industrial Revolution and the 
outbreak of the First World War the dbtinguishing psychological 
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ctiara^eristic of the Western middle class, in contrast with the 
working class, both manual and clerical, had been its appetite 
tor work. In the citadel of Capitalism on Manhattan Island there 
had been a trivial yet significant illustration of this difference of 
w A-D-1949- ^ •hat year the financial houses on 

Wall btrect were trying, without success, to induce thdrshorthand- 
Wpjsts, by offers of special remuneration at high overtime rates, to 
r^onsider a collective decision to refuse henceforth to attend at 
their oinccs on Saturday mornings. The shorthand-typists* em¬ 
ployers Were eager to devote their own Saturday mornings to work 
tor the sake of retaining the profits that they would forfeit if they 
were to submit to this shortening of their own working week; but 
they Md ceased to be able to do their own work without having 
shorthand-typists in attendance to assist them, and they found 
unable to persuade these indispensable collaborators 
m them business of money-making that the game of wrorki ng on 
Saturdays was worth the candle. The shorthand-tvpists took the 
stand that one day’s, or even one half-day’s, additional leisure was 
worth more to them than ^y monetary inducement for with- 
drawuig their demand for this amenity. Additional money in their 
pockets was of no use to them if they had to earn it at the price of 
oregoing the additional leisure wHthout which they would have no 
time for spending it. In this choice between money and life, they 
opted for life at foe cost of Jetting the money go, and their employers 
did not succeed m persuading them to change their minds. By 
1956 jt had begun to look as if, so far from the Wall Street 
0 an d-typiste ever being brought round by a monetary induce- 
m«t to the Wall Street financiers* point of view, the financiers 
might CTentuaJIy be converted by economic adversity to the stand- 
pomt of the tj pists; for by this date even Wall Street was beginning 
0 fed a breeze that had aj ready chilled oitce-sanguine hearts in 
Lombard Street. 

**!f*'*^^^ century of the Christian Era the W^estem 
middle class s opportunities for doing profitable business were 
being pri^cssively reduced in one Western centre of capitalist 
activity after another; and these economic reverses were having 
depr^ing effects on the middle-class fithos. This cla3S*s traditional 
2 crt for work was being sapped by a progressive restriction of the 
field for pnv-ate enterprise. Inflation and taxation were making 
nonsense of its ^ditional virtues of strenuous earning and thrifty 
saving. The nsing cost of living was conspiring with a simul- 
l^cously rising standard of living to reduce the size of its families. 
The loM of perwnal domestw service was threatening to undermine 
its professional efficienqr. The Joss of leisure was threatening to 
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undemunc its culture. Moreover, the middle-class woman—^the 
mother on whom* as scores of biographies showed* the mamtenancc 
of high middle-class standards chiefly depended—■^\*as being harder 
hit than the cniddle-cLass man* 

The progressive exodus of the middle class out of private enter¬ 
prise into public service or into Its psychclogical equi^'alcnt in the 
service of great non*govemmenta] corporations had been bringing 
with it gains as well as losses for the Western societj^ The principal 
gain was the subordination of the egoistic profit-motive to the 
altruistic motive of public service, and the social value of this 
change could be measured by the effects of corresponding changes 
in tht hi^ries of other civilizations. In the histories of the HeU 
leniCp Sinic, and Hindu civilizadonSp for example, the social rallies 
inaugurated by the establishment of universal states had been 
signalized and achieved in Urge part by the redirection of a hitherto 
predatory class's abilities to public service. Augustus and his 
successors had made good civil servants out of predatory Roman 
business men ; Han Liu Pang and his successors had made them 
out of predatory feudal gentry; Cornwallis and hissucc^sors had 
made them out of predatojy' commercial agents of the British East 
India Company* Yet, In each case^ though in different ways, the 
results had revealed characteristic weaknesses, and the ultimate 
failure Avas to be explained by the ambivalence of a civil-serviM 
ethos, in which the sovereign virtue of integrity w'as counter- 
bdanced by a lack of zest and by a dlsinclinatjon to take the 
initiative or to incur risks. These characteristics were now being 
displayed by the general run of twentieth-century Western middle- 
dass civil servants, and this did not augur w'ell for their prospects 
in grappling successfully with the enormous task that would scioner 
or later confront them, the task of organizing and maintaining a 
world government. 

AVhen w*e look into the causes of this dvil-service ^thos, we find 
that it the response to the challenge of pr<^urc exerted by a 
machine which bore no less hardly upon human soub for being 
constructed out of psjchjc Instead of metallic materials. To tend 
the machinery of a highly organized state, admimstering many 
millions of subjects* wasaasouI-Jestroyinga taskas the perfonnance 
of any typical set of scientifically managed physical movements in 
a factory. Red tape, in fact* could prove more constrictive than 
iron; and red tape had now entered into the civil sen'ant’s soul* 
'vhile the part played by formalities and routine m an overworked 
civil service was being played by an increasingly rigid and disci pH* 
naiy^ party-system In overworked elected legislaturesK 

The significance of all these tendencies for the prospects of the 
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Current capita!!^* system was not difficult to gauge. The Western 
middle fund of pre-induatrial psychic energy had been 

Capitalism's driving-force. If this energy was now being depoteo- 
tiated^ was at the same tune being diverted from private 
enterprise into public service, this process spelled Opitaiism^s 
doom. 

_ CapitaJism is essentially a process of economic change.. *. Wllhcmt 
innovations^ no entrepreneurs' without entrepreneurial achievefnenr, 
nci capitahst returns and no capitalist propulsion. The atmosphere of 
indiat^ revolutions-of "pro^”_is the only one in which 

Lapitujsm can surviv'e+ * . . Stabilised CapitsJism Is a contradiction in 
terms. ^ 

It looked as if the regimentation imposed by industrial techno* 
lo^ might be taking the life out of the pre-industrial spirit of 
pnvate enterprise; and this prospect opened up a further question. 
Would the technical system of mechaniEed industry be able to 
s^iye the social system of private enterprise ? And, if notp would 
the Western civilisation itself be able to survive the deadi of a 
mechanized indusi^'i to which it had given hostages by allowing 
its population to increase in the Machine Age far beyond the 
numbers that any non-industrial economy could support? 

It was mdlsputable that the industria] system could only work 
M long as there w'as some fund of creative psychic energy to drive 

and that hitherto this^ dnving-power had been supplied by 
the middle class. The ultimate quistion therefore seemed to be 
whether there was some alternative source of psychic energy* 
OTployabie for the same economic purposes, on which a Westemia- 
mg world could draw, if the middle^cWs energy were to be de- 
I»tentiatcd or diverted^ If a practical alternative was within reach, 
^e World could afford to look forward with equanimity to the 
demise of the capitalist syst^. Bu^ if there was no such alterna¬ 
tive, then ffie outlook was disconcerting^ If mechanization spelled 
regirnentarionj and if this regimentation had taken the spirit out of 
an industrial working cla$s and out of a middle class in succession, 
was it poMible for any human hands to handJe the almighty 
machine with impunity? 

{3) ALTERKATIVE APPROACHES TO SOCIAL 
HARMONY 

The social problem confronting Mankind was being approached 
from different angles in different countnesK One approach waa 
™J. McGraw-Hill, 4 vot*.). 
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being made in North Amcricap another in the Soviet Union, and a 
third in Western Europe. 

The North American approach was inspired by the ideal of 
creating an Earthly Paradise in a New World, and this Earthly 
Paradise was to be based on a sj'stcm of private enterprise which 
the North Americans (indtiding within this term the EngHsh- 
ape^ng Canadians aa weli as the people of the United States) 
believed that they could mamtain in perfect health;^ whatever its fate 
elsewhere, by raising die economic and social standards of the 
^ge-eaming classes to a middle-class level, and thus counteract¬ 
ing what we have described in the previous section as the natural 
psychological effects of industrial mechanization. It waa an in¬ 
spiring but perhaps a too simple faith^ based, aa it was, on a number 
of illusions, ail of which could be reduc^ to the fundamental 
illusion of isolationism. The New World was not as 'New' as its 
admirers could have wished. Human nature^ which included 
Origind Sin, had crossed the Adantic with the first immigrants 
and with all their successors. Even in the nineteenth century, 
when isolationism seemed feasible on the political planC;, this 
Earthly Paradise contained an abundance of snakes, and* as the 
twentieth century advanced and darkened, it became more and 
more apparent that the duality of worlds. New and Old, was a 
Acory which did not fit the facts. The Human Race was now ‘all 
in the same boat'; and a philosophy of life which was not applic¬ 
able to the whole of it might not be applicable to any part of it in 
the long run. 

The Russian approach to the problem of class-conflict was in- 
spired, like the American, by the ideal of creating an Earthly 
Paradise, and had taken shape, like the American, in a policy of 
getting rid of class-conflict by eliminadng class dlvisions; but here 
the likeness ended. While the Americans were trying to assimilate 
the industrial working class to the middle class, the Russians had 
liquidated the middle class and had banned all freedom of private 
enterprise, not only for capitalists but also for trades-amonSi 

In the Communist Russlsn policy there were strong points 
which the Soviet Union's Western rivds could not afford to under¬ 
rate; and the first and greatest of these assets was the £thos of 
Cominuiiism it$elL In the long run this ideology might prove an 
unsatisfying substitute for Religion, but in the short run it offered 
to any soul whose house was empty, swept, and garnished an im¬ 
mediate satisfaction for one of the deepest of Man's religious needs, 
by offering him a purpose transcending his petty personal aims. 
The minion of converting the World to Communism was more 
exhilarating than the mUsion of keeping the World safe for the 
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right to take profits or for the right to strike, 'Holy Russia’ ms a 
more rousing war-cry than ‘Happy Ainerica\ 

point la the Russka appr<padi wa$ that Russia'^ 
pcKitioa made it iaipo^ible for Russians to entertaiD 
the delusion of isohtionism. Russia had no ‘natural frontiers^* 
M^%Tr ^ preached from the Kremlin, made a potent 

^peal to the Wor d s peasantiy from China to Peru, and from 
_ sEico Q ropiMl Africa, In her social and economic sltuationi 
Russia had a much closer affinity than had the Uruted States with 
e depressed three-quarters of the Human Race for whose alle¬ 
giance the two Powers were competing, Russia could daim, with 
a specious appearance of veracity, that she had saved herself by 
her exertions and would save the rest of the world-proletariat by 

proletariat was resident within the 
_ I laics Itself; and the anxiety of certain sections of anti- 
Loinmunist , 4 meric^s about the potency of this Marxian appeal 

its manifestations, hysterical. 

u ^ "r ^ European appr<ach towards the solution of the prob- 
tem of class conflict—an approach which was most in evidence in 

Scandinavian countries—differed from 
tte ^encan and the Russian in being less doctrinaire than either 
»k irt process of losing power and 

ttrfL ‘>f Western world at 

‘"'^‘^trial worker were demanding 
T*fi “npractiMble for the West European 

tothe wor 1 dn<f American middle class in offering 

class unnd j.J ^ both hands, the two amenities of a mJddie- 

eratifirstinn an abundance of opportunities for the 

M f It would have been still more 

wa»trost If European working class the strait- 

Scandinavian regime. Accordingly, the current Anglo- 

attempt to find a middle way® by 
®of private enterprise with govem- 
mental ^imcnt^ion m the interests of social justice. It was a 

fio^HnX ,K f a term which was 

BrSS 5 elL?fi American critics. So far as the 

Diccemeal and system WM concerned, it had been built up 

(4) POSSIBLE COSTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 

bod^MiLliial without some measure of 

both personal liberty and social justice. Personal liberty isan indls- 
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pensable condition for any human achi^vfim^nt^h good or evil» 
while socml justice ts the sovereign mle of the game of human inter¬ 
course. An uncurbed personal liberty drives the weakest to the wall, 
and social Justice cannot be enforced up to the hilt without the 
suppression of the liberty without which human nature cannot be 
creative. All known social constitutions had been pitched some- 
w^here between these two theoretical extremes. In the working 
constitutions of both the Soviet Union and the United States^ for 
example, elements of personal liherty and of social justice were 
combined in diverse ration; and in the mid'tvfentieth-ceritury 
’Westemiaing w'orld the mixturCt whatever it might be> was in¬ 
variably labdled * Democracy", because thb term, dbinterred from 
the Hellenic political vocabulary—where it had often been used in 
a pejorative sense—had now come to be an obligatory shibboleth 
for every self-respecting political alchemist. 

Thus used, the term 'Democracy' was simply a smoke-screen to 
conceal the real conflict between the ideals of Liberty and Equality. 
The only genuine reconciliation between these conflicting ideals 
was to be found in the mediating ideal of Fraternity; and, if Man's 
social salvation depended on his prospects of translating this higher 
ideal into reahty, he would find that the politicians" ingenuity did 
not carry him far, since the achievement of Fraternity was beyond 
the reach of human beings so long as they trusted exclusively to 
their own powers. The Brotherhood of Man stemmed from the 
Fatherhood of God. 

In the trembling balance in which personal liberty and social 
justice were being weighed against one another, the spanner of 
technology had been thro™ into the anti-libertarian scale. Thb 
finding could be illustrated and supported by taking an observa¬ 
tion of a coming state of society which was already within sight, 
though it might not yet be within reach. Let it be assumed, for the 
sake of the argument, that an almighty tcchnologj' has already ac- 
compliahed the next major tasks on its agenda. By thrusting an 
atomic bomb into Man's hands it will have forced him to abolish 
war, and at the same time it will have enabled him to reduce the 
death-rate to an unprecedentedly low minimum by bestowing im¬ 
partially on all classes and on all races the benefits of preventive 
medicine. Let it also be assumed—as was, indeed, probable—that 
these prodigious improvements in the material conditions of life 
have been carried out at a speed with which cultural changes have 
failed to keep pace. These assumptions require us to imagine that 
the peasant three-quarters of Mankind will not yet have lost their 
habit of reproducing their kind up to the limits of their means of 
subsbtence; and assumption in turn requires us to Imagine 
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them still to be expending on increases in their head of population 
lEe additional means of subsistence that will nave been placed 
in theu* hands by the establishment of a World Order that will 
have brought m ite train the benefits of peace, police, hygiene, and 
the application of saence to the production of food* 

, pr^nostications would not be fantastic they would merely 
^ proj^ons, into the future, of tendencies long current. In 
LIuna, for example, increases in population had swallowed up 
increas^ in the means of subsistence w*hich had been bestowed 
y e introduction of previously unknown food crops from the 
J^encas in the sixteenth century and by the establishment, in 
the seventeenth century, of the Pt2x Matuhuema. Thanks to the 
naturalisation of make in China area a.d. 1550, of sweet potatoes 
area ^d. 1590, and of pea-nuts a few years later, the population 
had risen from 63,5^,541 indicated by the census returns of A.D. 
•*/Z j estimated fi^re of 108,300,000 in a.d. 1661. Thereafter 
it had rwn further, to 143,411,559 a.d. 1741. to a figure of the 
order of j<»,000,000 m the middle of the nineteenth centuTV, and 
to one of^e order of 600.000,000 in the middle of the twentieth 
hese^ figures show not only an increase but an increase 
in an accelerating geometrical progrrasion—and this in spite of 
rci^rrent bouts of ^ague, pestilence, and famine, battle, murder, 

of the contemporary movement of 
population m Ind^, Indoneaia. and elsewhere told the same tale. 

happening yesterday, what was to be 
CTpected tomorrow? Though the cornucopia of science had pro¬ 
duced m abundance ifet had falsified Malthusian pessimism up to 
^te the insuperable ^iteness of the area of the Earth’s surLe 
must set a ceding to the progressive increase of Mankind's food- 
nipply; and it seeined as likely as not that this ceiling would be 
rrached some ume before the peasantry's habit of breeding up to 
tnt limjt would have been overcome. 

In thus forecasting a posthumous fulfilment of Malthus's 
^ectations, we ^ould also have to forecast that, by the time of 
.®<^««*cal authority would have made 
T looking after the elementary material needs of 
t^ whole populauon of the planet In such a state of afiaira the 
facetting of chddren would have ceasisd to be the private af^r of 
TiTm husbands and have become the public concern of a 

rf i. on this inner 4 ictum 

the parents of unusually large famUics if the authorities were 
anxious to obtain an incrrase of manpower for ‘labour’ or for 
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* cannon-fodder*; but they bad no more dreamed of forbidding thdir 
subjects to restrict the size of their families than they had dreamed 
of compelling them to multiply. Indeed, the freedom to beget or 
not to beget had been so heedlessly taken for granted that, even as 
late as a.d. 1941, it had not occurred to President Roosevelt to 
raise the number of axiomatic human freedoms consecrated in his 
Atlantic Charter from four to five by explicitly putting on record 
the sacred right of parents to determine the size of their own 
familic$H It now looked as if the future might show that there had 
been an unintentional logic in Roosevelt*a artless ailence on this 
point, since it appeared diat, in the last resort, a novel "freedom 
from could not be guaranteed to Mankind unless a familiar 
‘freedom to beget‘ were taken away from them. The problem of 
how this was to be done raised some very delicate questions. 

If the time were indeed to come when the begetting of children 
would have to be regulated by an external authority, how was this 
curtailment of personal liberty likely to be received* on the one 
hand by the peasant majority of Mankind, and on the other hand 
by a minority whom an industrial technology had already emanci¬ 
pated from the peasant*3 bondage to an unquestioned custom ? 
The controversy betw^een these two sections of the Human Race 
was likely to be bitter, since each would have a grievance against 
the other* The industrial workers would resent the assumption, that 
it w^as morally incumbent on them to provide sustfinance for an 
unrestricted increase in the number of peasant mouths. The peasan¬ 
try, on their side, would feel aggrieved at being threatened with the 
loss of their traditional freedom to reproduce their kind on the plea 
that this w^s the only alter native to star^^ation; for this sacrifice 
would be demanded of them at a time when the gulf between their 
own pauper standard of living and that of the industrial workers in 
Western or Westernized countries would probably have become 
greater than it had ever been before. 

A progT^ive widening of this gulf was, in truth, one of the 
consequences that must be expected, if we arc right in forecasting 
that, at the time when global food production would be reaching 
its ceiling, the peasantry would still be expending most of its 
additional supply of commodities on increasing its numbers, and the 
industrialized workers expending most of theirs on raising their 
standard of living. In this situation the peasantry would not ace 
why, before they were called upon to renounce the most sacred of 
human rights, the affluent minority should not be call^ upon to 
part with a larger quota of their provocative superfluities. Such a 
demand would strike a sophisticated Western ^lite as preposterously 
unreasonable. Why should a Western or Westernized ilite* which 
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owed its prwpcrity to its intdJigctice and foresight, be penalized 
to pay for Ae peasantry's improvident incontinence? This de- 
^d wodd seem the more unreasonable, considering that a 
sacrifice of \\cstem standards would not exorcize the spectre of 
world-wide f^ne but would merely keep it at bay for an incon¬ 
siderable period, dunng which the sacrifice would be reducing the 

lOOTt advanced peoples to the levd of the laggards. 

♦K k! ^ ^ tills would be of no help to^^nrds solving 

the problem; and, indeed, it could be foreseen that, if such a food 
™sis as we f^ve foreast were eventuaUy to occur, the predominant 
^ction of Western Man would not be along these unsympathetic 
Unra. Coo calculatjons of enlightened self-interest, a humane 

TJ u and a sense of moral obligation that 

w™id be the surviving spiritual legacy of a dogmatically discarded 
? •^ftibination of motives that was already inspiring 
a number of international efforts to raise standards of living in 
^lan and African counuies—would impel Western Man to play 
the Samaritan rather than that of the Priest or 

controversy broke out, it seemed likely to be 
arned from the plane of economics and politics on to the plane 

-■"'y? - li, d., am ph«; the 

SS 21! to the limits of its food 

SC f ^ could not be 

and ^ peasantry's religious attitude 

hwH’ k ^ outlook ’which m^de tht pe^aanttr^a 

aocittv in Survival from a primitive state of 

™ uui. p^sfuJTu.'^rz^zSer.ii'iri 

level in comparison 

1 ™ intellect and the wiU. 

Without a reljpous revolution in the souls of the Deasantrv it 

World’a MafthmUm 

jj .but the pca^try was not the only party to the situation that 

Wot ? cJiange of heart if lEnkind was to find a 

^ppy issue out of an impending catastrophe. For, if it vm^e 
t^t dqth not Jive by bread alone', th^ a complacently pros¬ 
perous W«tem mmonty had something to leam fmm 
worldly vem in the «thos of the peasant!^ 
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Western Man had brought himself into danger of losing hi^ 
soul through his concentration on a sensationally suco^ful en- 
dea'v'our to increase his material wdl-bcing. If he was to find 
salvation p he would find it only in sharing the results of his 
material achievement with the less materially successful majority 
of the Human Race^ The birth-controlling agnostic engineer had 
as much to leam from the incontinent and superstitious peasant 
as the peasant from the engineer^ What part the World's historic 
higher religions might be destined to play in enlightening both 
parties and bringing them to a mutual understanding was a ques¬ 
tion that could not be answered yet. 

(5) LIVING HAPPY EVER AFTER? 

If we could Imagine a World Society in which Mankind had 
first rid itself of war and class-confiict and had gone on to solve 
the population problem^ we might surmise that Mankind's next 
problem would be the role of leisure in the life of a mechanised 
societ>\ 

Leisure had already played a part of capital importance In his¬ 
tory j for, if necessity had been the mother of Chilization, leisure 
had been its nurse+ One of the distinctive features of Civilization 
had been the pace at which this new way of life had developed its 
potentialities; and this impetus had been imparted to the civtliza^ 
dons by a minority of a minority—by the purposeful few among a 
privileged class, whose privilege had been the enjojinent of leisure. 
All the great achievements of Man in the arts and sciences had 
been the fruits of the profitably employed leisure of this creative 
minority. But the Industrial Rev'olution had upset—and this in 
several different ways—the previous reladon between leisure and 
life. 

The most momentous of these changes had been psycholc^caL 
Mechankation had set up in the industrial worker"s mind a 
tension between his feelings towards his work and his feelings 
towards his leisure to which neither the peasant majority nor the 
privileged minority had been subject in a pre-industrial age* In an 
agrarian society a cycle of the seasons that had been the husband- 
man^s calendar had also settled for a leisured minority the alloca¬ 
tion of their time between holding court and going to war or between 
sitting in parliament and going hunting, shooting, and fishing. 
The peasantry and their mlersaiOte had taken both work and leisure 
for granted as alternating phases in a Yln-and-Yang rhythm 
beaten out by the perpetually recurring cj'cles of day and night and 
summer and winter. Each phase was a relief from the other^ But 
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th» pre-mdustria] interdependence and parity of work and leisure 
had been derMged when the worker had been transformed into a 
tMder of mac^na which could go on working, day and night, aU 
yar round. The chronic industrial warfare which the worker 
now found huMelf impdJed to wage in order to prevent the 
macbina and their masters from working him to dath had im- 
pregnated^s mind with a hostility to the life of toil that hie peasant 
ore ars ad as a matter of course; and this new attitude 
towards work had brought with it a new attitude towards leisure; 
or. jf work was intrinsically evil, then leisure must have an 
absolute value in itself. 

reaction against the routine of the factory and 
the ottice had. ^ the middle of the twentieth century, already gone 
so ar M to make the value of freedom from an excessive pressure 
fk 1 count for more than the iralue of the remuneration that 
S«^e by working at full stretch. But at the same 
e so far unchecked advance of technology was playing a 
w omc practical joke on its human victims. When it was not 
^eatenmg to work them to death, it was threatening to reduce 
k * So trades-union rratrictivc practices 

miJtns * k L ^ fo™ of organized inefficiency for 

^ L* drive of the machine had come to 

serve the workers further purpose of spinning out the residue of 

apparently being snatched out of human 
» 5 tpe« 5 »-‘ It WM possible to foresee an Eaethiy Pvcdite 

5 !k would dso be one 

m which the ration of work that could be doled out to each indivi- 

a fraction of his day that he would 
long-wtinct 'idle rich’ privileged 
^ of which his ancestors had been taught to disapprove?In 
such circumstance the i»e made of leisure would evident become 
moK important than it had ever been before. ' 

““ this prospective universal leisure? The 

™ a.^sturbmg one, had been raised by Sir 

™ rk^ ® ^“Idress to the British Association 

on the 31st August. 1932. 

wiU be perfect 

adjustment of labour and the fruits of labour a fair aer«^in» «« 

i commodlti« tha? ma^es 

duM. Even »,^e question wiD remain: How is Man to spend the leiLre 
he has won by handingover nearly all his burden to a tirelS 

.U w* micbinei would 'aiow ud' buH riinv... 
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slave? Dare he hope for iuch epintuaJ bcttermcot as would qualify 
him to use it wdl ? God grant that he may strive for that and attain it. 
It is only by seeking [that] he wll find. 1 cannot think that Mankind 
is destined to atrophy and cease throngh culti>'ating what, after all, is 
one of his most God-given faculties—the creative ingenuity of the 
engineer/ 

The Pnx RoTnana fell a very long way short of the future that wc 
are now envisaging in r^pect o-f the ease that it provided for human 
existence; yet, even so, the author of a treatise on Sutlimiiy in 
Style, writing at an undetetmined date during the Roman Empire's 
heydayp felt that the rdaxadoa of tension due to the establishment 
of the Hellenic universal state had led to a deterioration of human 
quality. 

'One of the cancers of the spiritual life in souls bom into the present 
generation is the low spiritual tension in which all but a few chosen 
spirits among us pass their days. In our work and in our recreation alike, 
our only objective is popularity and enjoyment. We feel no concern to 
win the true spiritual treasure that is to be found in putting one'# heart 
into what one is doing and in winning a recognition that i# truly worth 
having/ 

These findings of an Hellenic critic were endorsed, at the begin¬ 
ning of the Modern Age of Western history, by one of the pioneers 
of the modem seieritific spirit. The foUowmg passage is to be 
found in The Advancement of Learnings which was published by 
Francis Bacon in A.D. 1605. 

Tor as it has been well observed, that the arts which Nourish in dme# 
while virtue is in growth, are militar>'; and while virtue te in state, ire 
liberal; and, while virtue t# in declination, are voluptuary: so I doubt 
that this age of the World h somewhat upon the descent of the wheel. 
With arts voluptuary I couple practices jocuJajy; for the deceiving of the 
fieos4s Is one of the pleasures of the senses.' 

Tracticesj'ocuJajy' would cover a good deal of the use of leisure 
in the wireless and television age. The raiding of the workirig class 
to the material standards of the middle class was apparently being 
accompanied by a proletarianization of the life of a large portion of 
the middle class on the spiritual plane. 

The guests at Circe's banquet had soon found themselves penned 
in Circe'S sty; the open qumion had been whether they were 
going to remain there indefinitely. Was this a fate to which the 
Human Race was likely to resign itself? Would the Human Race 
really be content to 'live happy ever after' in a Brave New World 
in w’hich the only change from a monotony of insipid leisure 
would be a monotony of mechanical work? Such a forecast surely 
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Med to take account of a creative minority that had been the salt 
o me Earth in ail ages of history. The gloomy diagnosis of the 
author of the ^te Hellenic treatise on Sublitnity in Styie had over¬ 
looked an all-irnportant element in the situation under his eyes; 
he appears to have been unaware of the Chrisdan martyrs. 

It may seem -and indeed it is—a far cry from a prospect of 
technological unemployment to an expectation of another Day of 
the reader may incline to ask the sceptic's question: 
ow may th^ things be?'^ Midtsay through the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era it was not possible to tell how they 
might be; yet something might already Iw said to suggest that such 
a hope was not merely 'wishful thinking’. 

One of the devicra by which Life achieves the iour de force of 
ceping itself alive is by compensating for a deficit or surplus in 
one department by accumulating a surplus or incurring a deficit 
in another. We might therefore expect that, in a social milieu in 
which there is a deficit of freedom and a surplus of regimentation 
in the economic and political spheres, the effect of such a law of 
Ma^re would be to stimulate freedom and to relax the tyranny of 
lamentation m the sphere of Religion. Such, undeniably, had 
bew the course of events in ihe days of the Roman Empire. 

Une lesson of this Hellenic episode was that in Life there is 
a ways an iiteducible minimum of psychic energy that will insist 
on discharging itself through one channel or another; but it is 
equa y true that there is also a maximum limit to the quantity of 
IHychic ener^ which Life has at its disposal. From this it follows 
toat, If a remforcempt of energy is required for putting a greater 
^ve into one acdyity, the requisite additional supply wiS have 
® y making «ononues of eneigy in other quarters. 

Ltfes deince for economizing energy is mechanizatioii. For 
wample, by rna^g the bating of the heart and the alternating 

^ automatic, Life had released 

human thought and will forother uses than the continuous main- 
t^nce of physical vitah^ from moment to moment. If a conscious 
art of thought ^d art of will had never ceased to be required for 
Ae imuation of «ch succ^ive breath and each successive heart¬ 
beat, no human being would ever have had any margin of intellec¬ 
tual or volitional energy to sj^re for doing anything else but just 
kc^mg ahve, or, to rnake the same point more accurately, no 
sub-human being would ever have succeeded in becoming hiiman. 

J i,surmise that, in thfiife 
of his body B«ial Religion would be likely to be starved so long 
as thought and will were preoccupied with economics {as they had 
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been ui the West aince the outbreak of the Industrial Revolution) 
and with politics (aa they had been in the West since the Western 
renaissance of a deified Hellenic state). Conversely, we might infer 
that the regimentation that was now being imposed on the Western 
society’s economic and political life would be likely to Hbetate 
Western souls for fuUilling the true end of Man by glori^ing God 
and enjoying Him once again. 

This happier spiritual prospect was at least a possibility in 
W'hich a dispirited generation of Western men and women might 
catch a beckoning gleam of kindly light. 


xin 

CONCLUSION 


XHV. HOW THIS BOOK CAME TO BE 
WRITTEN 

W HY do people s.tud]r History? The present writer's personal 
answ’er would be that an historian, like anyone else who has 
naa the happmcM of having an aim in life, has found his vocation 
in a call from God to ‘feel after Him and find Him’. Among 
iMumerable angles of vision the historian’s is only one. Its distinc¬ 
tive contribution is to give us a vision of God’s creative activity on 
e move in a fr^e which, in our human experience of it, displays 
SIX fumensions. The ^storical angle of vision shows us the physical 
Msmos mi^ng centrifugalJy in a four-dimensional frame of Space— 
lime; it shows us Life on our planet moving evolutionarily in a 
ve-dimensional fr^eof Life-Time-Space; and It shows u$ human 
sou s, rased to a sixth dimension by a gift of the Spirit, moving, 
rou^ a fateful exercise of their spiritual freedom, either towards 
their Creator or away from Him, 

If we are right in seeing in History a vision of God’s creation on 
t e move, we shall not be surprised to find that, in human minds 
whose innate receptivity to the impress of History is presumably 
^ ways much the same on the average, the actual strength of the 
impression vanes m accordance with the recipient’s historical cir¬ 
cumstances. Mere receptivity has to be reinforced by curiosity, 
wd curiosity will be sumulated only when the process of social 
^ violently apparent. A primitive peasantry 

had never been historical-minded, because their social milieu 
h^alws spoken to them, not of History, but of Nature. Their 
femyals had not been a Fou^ qf July, a Guy Fawkes* Day. or an 
A^stice Day, but the unhistorical red- and black-letter days of 
the annually recurrent agricultural year, 

minority wh^ise social milieu spoke to 
to of History, this exposure to the radiation of an historical 

V^«hout a creative sti^mg of curiosity, the most familiar and im¬ 
pressive monuments of History will perfo™ their eloquent dumb- 
eff^.^ause fiie eyes to which they will be addressing 

spark cannot be struck without a response as well as a challenge 
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was borne in upon the Modem Western philosopher-pdgrim 
Volney when he visited the Islamic world in a.d. 17S3-5. Volney 
came from a country which had been drawn into the current of the 
histories of civilisations as recently as the time of the Hannibalic 
Waip whereas the region that he was visiting had been a theatre of 
History for some three or four thousand years longer than Gaul 
and was proportionately well stocked with visible relics of the past 
Yetp in the last quarter of the eighteenth century of the ChiistEan 
ErSp the living generation in the Middle East were squatting among 
the amazing mins of extinct civDkations without being moved to 
inquire what these monuroents were^ svhercas this same question 
drew Volney from his native France to Egypt* and* in his w^e* 
the goodly company of French savmts who seized the opportunity 
offered to them by Bonaparte’s miliury expedition hfteen years 
later. Napoleon knew that he was striking a note to w^hich ex^cn 
the uneducated rank and file of his army would respond when he 
reminded them* before going into action on the decisive battlefield 
of Imbabah* that forty centuries of History w'ere looking down on 
them from the I^ramids. We may be sure that Murad Beyi the 
commander of the opposing Mamluk force, never thought of 
wasting his breath by addressing any similar exhortation to his own 
incurious comrades. 

The French savants who visited Egypt in Napoleon's train dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by finding a new dimension of History for a 
Modem Wffitern society's insatiable curiosity to conquer; and* 
since that datCp no fewer than eleven lost and forgotten civilisations 
—the Egyptiac* the Babylonic* the Sumeric, the Minoan, and the 
Hittite* together with the Indus culture and the Bhang culture* in 
the Old World, and the MayaUp Yucatec* Mexic^ and Andean 
civilizations in the New World—bad been brought to life again. 

Without the inspiration of curiosity no one can be an historian ; 
but this U not enough by itself; for* if it is undirected* it can issue 
only in the pursuit of an aimless omniscience. The curiosity of 
each of the great historians had always been canalized into the task 
of answering some question of practical significance to his genera¬ 
tion which could be fomndated* in general terms* as 'How has this 
come out of that?^ If we survey the intellectual histories of the 
great historianSp we find that in the majority of cases some 
momentous* and usually also shocking* public event had been the 
challenge that had inspired a response in the form of an historical 
diagnosis. This event might be one that they themselves had 
witnessed* or in which they bad even played an active part, as 
Thucydides had in the Great Atheno-PdoponnesLan War and 
Clarendon in the Great Rebellion; or it might be an event long 
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3 ”^P®^se in a 

W of emotional chaJ- 

cSShnn h k EmpiHS stimulated 

«ntu^L Wr Th ™ among the ruiiu. of the Capitol 

tt'hicK s j c^tive stimulus might be a momentous event 
the M f®r satisfaction, such, for example, as 

wL Herodotus received from the Persian 

which in' most part, it is the great catastrophes of history 

torian's finif optimism, call out the his- 

wa^rSr"’*" as w^ the present writer, in A.D. 18S9. who 

enm^ t k " j!^,^“=^®rjan's elemental question: ‘How h^ this 
h™ad Uv^d first and foremost, had it happened that 

cntlv reason ahl ^ Jnunediatcjy preceding generation's appar- 
SSe^lS wpfictattoiw so rudely disappointed? In liberal- 
S^e«ri™ democratic Western countries in a 

evident, by 

nineteenth century^ that a triumphantly advancing 

tie nm L™ ^ H °" ** F""*^ ParediMjust liund 

?ricvnntiTv generation had been so 

SiZh tL What, exactly, had gone wrong? How, 

had brought which the new century 

out of alf recn&n'i*^^"' P®htical map come to be changed 

Powel oLTK' "5 ^ fellowship of eight G™t 

Western Europe?’^ " 

qu«dons might be indefinitely elaborated, and 

mo a T Ki' good fortune in being bom 

™«d^-™ ® definition, an historian’s 

in each ot the historical conundrums flung at him bv current 
hld''w^“k^'® profeaional good fortune rUd not end here He 
been born ju^ m time to receive a still undiluted Early 
Modem Western Renaissance’ education in Hellenism. Bv the 
su^er of A.n, jqi i he had been studying Latin for fifteen vears 
^Gr«k for twelve; and this traditional education hadtlSUX 

□ JiiJnnJ t£fh:i^ consider the historical 

questions that his o«ti contemporary Western social milieu was 
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putting to him without referring them to the omclts of a FIeUa$ in 
which he had found his spiritual homCp 

He wasp for example^ unable to observe the disappointment of 
his Liberal-minded elders' expectations without being reminded of 
Plato's disillusionment with a Periclean Attic democracy. He could 
not live through the isxperience of the outbreak of war in A.n. 1914 
without realizing that the outbreak of war in 451 u.c. had brought 
the same experience to Thucydides. As he found his own experi¬ 
ence revealing to him, for the first timep the inwardness of Thucy- 
didean w^ords and phrases that had meant little or nothing to him 
before^ he realized that a book written in another w^orld more than 
z,3QO years ago might be the depository of experiences which, in 
the reader's world, were only just beginning to overtake the readers 
<nvn generation. There was a sense in w^kteh the two dates a.d. 
1914 and 431 B,c. were philosophically contemporaneous. 

It will be seen that in the present WTiter's social milieu there 
w^ere two factors, neither of them personal to himselfp which had a 
decisive influence on his approach to a study of History. The first 
was the current history of his own Western w'orld and the second 
WHS hb Hellenic education. By perpetually interacting with one 
another, they made the writer's view of History binocular. When 
the historian's elemental question 'Mow has this come out of that 
was put to the wiiter by some current catastrophic event* the form 
that the question was apt to assume in his mind was: ^How has 
this come out of that in Western as well as in Hellenic history'?' 
He thus came to look upon History' as a comparbon in two terms. 

This binocular view of History might have been appreciated 
and approYed by Far Eastern contemporaries in whose then like¬ 
wise still traditional education the classical language and literature 
of an antecedent civilization had played a no Jess predominant 
part. A Confucian literatus would, like the present writer, have 
found himself unable to encounter any passing event without being 
reminded by it of some classical paralld that w?ould have, for him, 
a greater value, and even perhaps a more vivid reality, than the 
post-classical occurrence that had set his mind working on its con¬ 
genial task of chewang the cud of a familiar classical Sinic lore. 
The principal difference in mental outlook between this Late 
Ch'ing Confucian-minded Chinese scholar and his Late Victorian 
Hellenic-minded English contemporary might prove to be that 
the Chinese student of human affairs could still remain content to 
make his historical comparisons in tw'o terms only, whereas the 
Late Victorian Englishman* when once he had begun to think 
historically in two terms, could no longer rest till he had extended 
his cultural gamut to a wider range. 
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For a Chinese student receiving his traditional clasaicaJ education 
tow^ds ^e end of the nineteenth century of the Christian Era, it 
^ ^ idea that any civilization other than the Sinic 
and ite Far Eastern successor could be deserving of any serious 
con^dcration; but 3 similarly blinkered vision was impossible for 
any Westerner of the same generation. 

It wfite impossible because, within the preceding four hundred 
years, the Western society to which he belonged had thrust itself 
into contact with no less than eight other representatives of its 
own species m the Old World and the New; and it had since 
become doubly impossible for Western minds to ignore the 
tence, or to deny the significance, of other civilizations besides its 
own and the Hellenic, because, within the Last century, these 
insatiably questing Westemera, who had already conquered a 
previously virgin Ocean tn the wake of Columbus and da Gama, 
had gone on to unearth a previously buried past. In a generation 
which had ^quired this wide historical horizon, a Western his¬ 
torian who had been led by his Hellenic education to make his- 
toncal comparisons in two terms, could not be content until he 
ij c comparative study, as many specimens as he 

could find of the species of Society of which the Hellenic and the 
Western ^'ers metely two representatives. 

When he had succeeded in multiplying his terms of comparison 
cculd no longer ignore the supreme question 
wmch hi^nginaj comparisDn in two terms had already threatened 
to raise. The most portentous single fact in the Hellenic civilba- 
on a history was the eventual dissolution of a society whose 
bi^eakdovm had l^n registered in 431 b.c. by the outbreak of the 
ijtMt Atfieno-Pelopotinesian War. If there was any validity In the 
writer s pr^edure of drawing comparisons between HelJemc his¬ 
tory and Western, it would seem to follow that the Western society 
must, at any rate, be not immune from the possibility of a similar 
fate; and, when the writer, on passing to his wider studies, found 
j ^ c majority of hJs assemblage of civilizations were already 

dead, he was bound to infer that death was indeed a possibility 
confronting every civilization, including hJ$ own. 

What was this 'Door of Death* through which so many once 
floiinahmg civdizations had already disappeared? This question 
led wnter into a study of the breakdowns and disintjiations 
of civih^no^ns; and thenw he was led on into a complementary 
study of^eir geneses and grovrths. And so this Study of History 
came to be written. ^ 
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L INTRODUCTION 


L THE UNIT OF HISTORICAL STUDY 

The intelligible units of historical study are not nations or periods 
but *societies\ An examination of Engibh history, chapter by 
chapter, shows that it is not intelligible as a thlng-Ln-itself but only 
as a part of a larger whole. This whole contains parts (e.g, Eng¬ 
land^ France, the Netherlands) that are subject to identical stimuli 
Or challenges but react to them in different w’ays- An example 
from Hellenic history is introduced to illustrate this. The "whole*, 
or ^^iety*, to w'hjch England belongs is idtntiffed as Western 
Christendom; its extension in space at different dates is measured^ 
and its origins in time. It is found to be older, but only slightly 
older, than the articulation of its parts. Exploration of its begin-^ 
nings reveals the ejdatence of ano^er society which is now deadp. 
namely the Graeco-Roman or Hellenic society, to which ours is 
'affiliated*. It i$ also obvious that there are a number of other 
living societies—the Orthodox Christian, the Islamic, the Hindu 
and the Far Eastern societies—and also certain "fossilized* relics 
of, at this stage, unidentified societies such as the Jews and the 
Parsees. 


ll. THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CJVILIZATIQNS 

The purpose of this chapter is to identify, definep and name dl 
the societies^—or, rather, civilizations, for there are also primitive 
Or non-*civilized* societicsr—’which have come into existence so far^ 
The first method of search to employ is to take the existing 
civilizations already idenriffedp examine their origins, and see if 
we can find dvilizatJons novr extinct to which these are affiliated 
as Western Christendom has been found to be affiliated to- the 
Hellenic civilization. The marks of this relationship are (n) a 
universal state (e.g. the Roman Empire), itself the outcome of 
a time of troubles, followed by (A) an interregnum, in which 
appear (c) a Church and (d) a Vdlkerwanderung of barbarians in 
an heroic age. The Church and the Volkerwanderung are the 
products, respectively, of the internal and external * proletariats* 
of a dying civilization. Employing these clues we find that: 

The Orthodox Christian society is, like our own Western 
society, affiliated lo the Hellenic society^ 

Tracing the I$Iamic society back to its origins we find that it is 
itself a fusion of two originally distinct societies^ the Iranic and the 
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Arabic. Tracing thc£c back to their origin we findj behind a 
thousand years of 'Hellenic intrusion*! an extinct societyp to be 
called the Syriac society. 

Behind the Hindu society we find an Indie society* 

Behind the Far Eastern society we find a Sinic society. 

The 'fossils' are found to be survivals from one or other of the 
extinct societies already identified. 

Behind the Hellenic society we find the Minoan societyp but 
we obsert'e that the Hellenic socletyi unlike the other affiliated 
societies so far identified^ did not take over a religion discovered by 
the internal proletariat of its predecessor* It might therefore be 
regarded as being not strictly affiliated to it 

Behind the Sinic society we find a Shang culture. 

Behind the Indic society ^ve find an Indus culture that stands 
in some relation to a contemporary Sumeric society. 

As offspring of the Sumeric society we find two more societlesp 
a Hittite and a Babylonic. 

The Egyptiac society had no predecessor and no successor. 

In the New World we can identify four societies: the Andeant 
the Yucatec, the Mexic, and the Mayan. 

Thus we have, in allp twenty-one specimens of ^civilizations^; 
andp if we divide the Orthodox Christian society into Orthodox- 
Byzantine (in Anatolia and the Balkans) and Orthodox-Russian, 
and the Far Eastern into Chinese and Japanese-Korcanp we have 
t^venty-three. 

lit. THE comparability OF SOCIETIES 
(i) Chilizatiom and Primitive Societus 

Civilizations have at any rate one point in common, that they 
are a separate class from primitive societies. Th«e latter are very 
much more numerous but also very much smaller individually. 

(3) The MiscorKeplion of‘ihe Unity of CivUizatum' 

The erroneous^ idea that there is only one civilization, namely 
our own, is examined and dismissed i also the 'Diffusionist' theotv 
that all civilization had its origin in Egypt. 

(3) 7 V« Case for the CompartAilay of Chilizatiajis 

Civilizations are. relatively speaking, a very recent phenomenon 
in human history, the earliest of them having originated no more 
than six thousand years ago. It is proposed to treat them as 
'philosophically contemporaneous’ members of a single ‘species’. 
The half-truth 'History docs not repeat itself’ is exposed as 
constituting no valid objection to the procedure proposed. 
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(4) Histofyf and Fktion 

Thes« are ^three different methods of viewing and presenting 
the objects of oar thought and, among themt the phenomena of 
human lifc% The differences between these three techniques are 
eTcamined and the uses of Science and Fiction in the presentation 
of the theme of History are discussed. 

II. THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 

IV. *rHE PROBLEM AND HOW NOT TO SOLVE IT 

(1) Thg Problem Stated 

Of our tw'enty-three "civilized* societies sixteen are affiliated to 
previous miJmtions but six have emerged direct from primitive 
life. Primitive societies existing to-day' are static, bat it is clear 
that they must originally have been dynamically progressive. 
Social life is older than the human race itself; it is found among 
insects and animals^ and it must have been under the aegis of 
primitive societies that sub-man rose to the level of man—a greater 
advance than any civili^tion has as yet achieved. Howcvcti 
primitive societies^ as we know them, are static. The problem b: 
why and how w-as this primitive "cake of custom* broken? 

( 2 ) Pace 

The factor that we arc looking for must be some special quality 
m the human beings who started civilizations or some specif 
features of their environment at the time or some interaction 
between the two. The first of these views^ namely, that there is 
some innately superior race, c.g. the Nordic Race, in the world, 
w^hich is responsible for the creation of civilizations, is examined 
and rejected. 

( 3 ) EmdrQnmmi 

The view that certain environments, presenting easy and com¬ 
fortable conditions of life, provide the key to an explanation of the 
origin of civilizations is examined and rejected, 

V, CHALLENGE AN1> RESPONSE 
(1) The Mythological Clue 

The fallacy in the ttvo views already examined and rejected is 
that they apply the procedure of sciences which deal with material 
things to a problem that is really spirituals A survey of the great 
myths in which the wisdom of the human race is enshrined sug¬ 
gests the possibility' that man achieves civilization^ not as a result 
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of superiior biological endowment or geographical envifonment, 
hut as a response to a challenge in a situation of special difficulty 
which rouses him to mahe a hitherto unprecedented effort* 

(a) The Myth applied to the Problem 

Before tlic dawn of civilisation the Afrasian Steppe (the Sahara 
and the Arabian Desert) was a wcil-watered grassland. The pro¬ 
longed and progressive desiccation of this grassland presented its 
habxnjtants with a challenge to which they responded in various 
ways. Some stood ffieir ground and changed their habits^ thus 
evolving the Nomadic manlier of life. Others shifted their ground 
southw'ards, following the retreating grassland to the tropics, and 
thus pr»er\^cd their primitive way of life—which they are still 
living today. Others entered the marshes and jungles of the Nile 
alley and—faced with the challenge that it presented—^t to 
work to drain it, and these evolved the Egypdac civilization. 

The Sumeric dvdiration originated in the same way and from 
the same causes in the Tigrb-Euphrates Valley^ and the Indus 
culture in the Indus Valley. 

The Shang culture originated in the Yellow River Valley. 
The nature of the challenge which started it is unknown, but it is 
clrar that the conffitions were severe rather than easy. 

The Mayan civilization arose in answer to the challenge of a 
tropjcai forest; the Andean in answer to that of a bleak plateau. 

Ihe Mmoan civilization arose in answer to the challenge of the 
Ka. ts founders were refugees from the desiccating coasts of 
^nca who took to the water and settled In Crete and other Aegean 
ifllan^. They did not, in the first instance, come from the nearer 
mainlands of Asia or Europe. 

In the of the afiiJiated civilizations the challenge that 
roug t em into e^stence muat have come primarily not from 
factors but from their human environment, i.c. from 
the _dojmiiant ininontics’ ofthc societies to which they are affiliated. 
A dominant minority is, by definition, a ruling class that has 
ceased to Irad and has become oppressive. To this challenge the 
mtemal and external proletariats of the failing civilization respond 

by ^effing from it and thereby laying the foundations of a new 
civilization. 


VI. THE VIRTUES OF ADVERSITY 

The explanation of the geneses of civilizations given in the last 
chapter rests on the hypothesis that it is difficult rather than easy 
conditions that produce these achievements. This hypothesis is 
now brought nearer to proof by illustrations taken from localities 
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where civilization once flourished but subsequently failed and 
where the land has reverted to its original condition. 

What was once the scene of the Mayan civilization is now again 
tropical forest. 

The Indie civilization In Ceylon Nourished in the rainless half 
of the island. This U now entirely barren, though the ruins of the 
Indie irrigation system remain as evidence of the civilization that 
once flourished here. 

The ruins of Petra and Palmyra stand on small oases in the 
Arabian Desert. 

Easter Island, one of the remotst spots in the Pacific* is proved by 
its statu es to have been once a centre of the Polynesian civilization. 

New England* whose European colonists have played 3 pre¬ 
dominant part in the history of North America, is one of the 
bleakest and most barren parts of that continent 

The Latin townships of the Roman Campagna, till recently a 
malaria] wilderness, made a great contribution to the rise of the 
Roman Power. Contrast the favourable situation and poor per- 
formance of Capua, illustrations arc also drawn from Herodotus, 
the Odyssey, and the Book of Exodus. 

The natives of Nyasaland, where life is easy, remained primitive 
savages down to the advent of invaders from a distant and in¬ 
clement Europe, 

Vin TH^ CHALLENGE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
(i) Tke Stimulus of Hard Countries 

A series of pairs of contiguous environments Is adduced. In 
each case the former is the * harder' country and has also had the 
more brilliant record as an originator of one form or other of 
civilisation: the Yellow River VaJley and the Yangtse Valley; Attica 
and Boeotia; Byzantium and Calchedon; Israel, Phoenicia, Phihs- 
tia; Brandenburg and the Rhineland; Scotland and England; the 
various groups of European colonists in North America* 

(a) The Stimulus of Netv Ground 

We find that 'virgin soil* produce more vigorous responses 
than land which has already been broken in and thus rendered 
'easier" by previous 'civilized' occupants. Thus, if we take each of 
the aJhliated civilizations* we find that it has produced its most 
striking early manifestations in places outside the area occupied 
by the 'parent" civilization. The superiority of the response 
evoked by new ground is most strikingly illustrated when the 
new ground has to be reached by a sea-passage. Reasons for this 
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fact are i^vqn, and also for the phenomenon that the drama develops 
in homelands and epic in overseas settlements^ 

(3) Stimttlut of BIou!$ 

Various ewmpip from Hellenic and Western histoiy arc given 
r ^ ^ sudden crushing defeat is apt to stimu- 

e e defeated party to set its house in order and prepare to 
make a victonous response. 


( 4 ) Tht 5/iir»/«; of Pressura 

\ arious examples show that peoples occupying frontier positions, 
expose to consent attack, achieve a more brilliant development 
liian their neighbours in more sheltered positions. Thus the 

the frontier of the East Roman Empire, 
e er than the Qaramanlis to the east of them; Austria had 
a more r lant carser than Bavaria thants to being exposed to the 
profenged assauJtof the Ottoman Turks. The situation Ld fortunes 
01 the vanous communities in Britain between the fall of Rome and 
the Norman Conquest arc examined from this point of view. 

(5) TAe Stimulus of Peualisathns 

f- classes smd mces have suffered for centuries from various 

classes or races 

0^n«>rat1u * ^ mtetery oyer them. Penalized classes or races 

excluded from certain 
^ pnvileges by putting forth exceptional energy 

o^n to'^L'S -^Wity in such directions as are iSt 

ofhMrinS ^ develop exceptional sensitiveness 

of of penalizations, but out 

wnported into Italy from the Eastern Medi- 
terranean dunng the l^t two centuries b.c. there arose a 'freedmen' 
cl^ which proved alarmingly powerful. From this slave world, 

ChSijJ'.*' among them 

und^'f^r^^ of various groups of conquered Christian peoples 

the same standpoin^par- 
of It r ’’Lf'*' Greeks. This example and that 

of the Jews arc us^ to prove that so-called racial characteristics 
are not really racial at all but are due to the historical ex«rien«s 
of the Communities ui question. ^ 


VIII. THE GOLDEN SlEAN 


(1) Enough md Too Aluch 

Can we say simply: the sterner the challenge the finer the 
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response ? Or is there such a thing as a challenge too severe to evotse 
a response ? Certainly Some challenges which have defeated one or 
more parties that have encountered them have ultimately provoked 
a victoripus response. For cxamplcp the challenge of expanding 
Hellenism proved too much for the Cdts but was victoriously 
answered by their successors the Teutons. The ^Hellenic intrusion" 
into the Syriac world evoked a series of unsuccessful Syriac 
responses—the Zoroastrian, the Jeviish (Maccabacan)^ the Ncsto- 
rian, and the Monophysite—but the fifth re^ponsep that of IslaiUp 
was successful. 

(2) C^mpinisom in Three Terms 

None the less, it can be proved that challenges can be too severe: 
i.e. the maximum challenge will not always produce the optimum 
response. The Viking emigrants from Norway responded splen¬ 
didly to the severe challenge of Iceland but collapsed before the 
severer challenge of Greenland. Massachusetts presented Euro¬ 
pean colonists with a severer challenge than * Dixie" and evoked 
a better response^ but Labrndotp presenting a severer challenge 
stillp proved too much for them. Other examples follovr: e.g. the 
stimulus of blow's can be too severCp especially if prolonged, as 
in the effect of tlie Hannibalic War on Italy, The Chinese are 
stimulated by the social challenge involved in emigrating to Malaya 
but arc defeated by the severer social challenge of a white man’s 
country, e.g. California. Finally, varying d^rees of challenge 
presented by civilisations to neighbouring barbarians are reviewed, 

(3) TIm Abortive Cwill^atiom 

This section is a continuation of the argument of the last example 
in the preceding section. Tw'o groups of barbarians on the frontiers 
of Western Christendom in the first chapter of its history were so 
stimulated that they began to evolve rival civilkatlons of their own 
w hich were, however, nipped in the bud^ namely the Far Western 
Celtic Christians (in Ireland and Iona) and the Scandinavian 
Vikings, These two cases arc considered and the consequences 
that might have ensued if these rivals had not been swallowed and 
absorbed by the Christian civilization radiating from Rome and the 
Rhineland. 

(4) The Import of Islam on /At Ckrutendoms 

On Western Christendom the effect of this impact was wholly 
good, and Western culture in the IVliddle Ages owed much to 
Muslim Iberian On Byzantine Christendom the impact wa$ ex¬ 
cessive and evoked a crushing re-erection of the Roman Empire 
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under Leo the Syrian. The case of Abyssitiia, a CJiristian ‘fossil' 
m a fastness encircled by the Muslim World, is also noticed. 


Ill, THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
[X. THE ARHESTEH CIVILIZATIONS 
(i) Paynesims, Eskims, and Nomadt 

It might seem that, once a civilization had been brought into 
s ence, its growth would be a matter of couise; but this is not 
8 c^ as js prwed by the record of certain civilizations which have 
‘■“t a™ 6il«i to Bro». Th, /.le of thooo 
k A has been to encounter a chaUenge on the 

i>etween ^e degree of severity which evokes a suc- 
ce^l response and the greater degree which entails defeat, 'fliiee 
^ themselves m which a challenge of this kind has 

^e from tibe physical environment. The result in each case has 

cnvrnwp^l^ ^ u** respondents which has so 

ollfX f.!^ J “ 

Polynesians achieved the to«r * fora of inter-insular 

eventuaUy defeated them and 
Stnds^ ^ ^ primitive life on their several now isolated 

The Eskimos achieved an extraordinarilv skilled and soecialized 

“S ^oresX^tic 

seJSd^rt “ herdsmen on the 

Mmj-dcMjt Steppe. The ocean with its islands and the desert with 
Its oaseshaye many points in common. Th e evolution of N^dTsm 
durmg pen^ of desiccation is analysed. It S SX 

M A ~ ^ of the agnculturist and tbe 

D ^ increased desiccation 'pushine' the Nomad 

(z) The 'Osmtaifis 

wUeb d..y hod » nd. CO 

problem by treating their new subiects as htimar, soi'^Q oieir 
evolving human equivalents of the sheep-dogs of^e Nomad k 
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the form of a sbve * household' of adminiitratore and soldiers^ 
Other examples of similar Nomad empires are mentioned, the 
Mamlilks for instance; but the 'Osmanli system surpassed all 
others in efficiency and duration. It suffered^ however, like 
Nomadism itself, from a fatal rigidity. 

{3) The Spartans 

The Spartan response to the challenge of over-population in the 
Hellenic World was to evolve a tour deforce which in many respects 
resembles that of the 'Osmanhs, with the difference that in the 
Spartan case the military caste was the Spartan aristocracy itself; 
but they too were "slaves", enslaved to the self-imposed duty of 
holding down permanently a population of fellow-G reeks. 


(4) General Ckaracieristics 

Eskimos and Nomads, "Oamanlis and Spartans have two features 
in common: specialization and caste. (In the former pair, dogs, 
reindeer* horsesp and cattle supply the place of the human slave 
castes of the "Osmanlia.) In all these societies the human beings 
are degraded by specialization as boat-men, horse-men or warrior- 
men to a subhuman level in comparison with the all-round men, 
the ideal of Pericles^ funeral speech, who alone are capable of 
achieving growth in civUizationi These arrested societies resemble 
the societies of bees and ants, which have been stationary since 
before the dawn of human life on Earth. They also resemble the 
societies portrayed in *Utopm". A discussion of 'Utopias' follows, 
in which it is shown that "Utopias" are generally the products of 
civilisations in decline and are attempts, in so far as they have 
a practical programme, to arrest the decline by pegging the society 
at its actual levd at the moment. 


X. THE NATURE OF THE GROWTHS OF CIVILIZATIONS 
(i) Titpo Fahe Traik 

Grow'th occurs when the response to a particular challenge h 
nqt only successful in itself but provokes a further challenge which 
again meets with a successful response. How are w^e to measure 
such growth ? Is it to be me^ured by an increasing control over 
the society's external environment? Such an increasing control 
can be of tw^o kinds: increasing control over the human environ¬ 
ment, which normally takes the form of conquest of neighbouring 
peoplea, and increasing control over the physical environment. 
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which is expressed in improvements in material technique. 
EJtamplcs are then adduced to that neither of these pheno- 
^ena—neither political and military expansion nor improvement 
in technique—is a satisfactorj' criterion of real growth. Military ex- 
pansion is normally a result of militarism, which i» itself a symptom 
ol aecline. Improvements in technique, agricultural or industrial, 
show httle or no correlation with real growth. In fact, technique 

may well be improving at a time when real civilisation is declinlni?, 
and Vice versa, 

(2) Ptogreis towards Self-determination 

Real progress is found to consist in a process defined as'ctheriali- 
zation , an overcoming of material obstacles which releases the 
encrgi^ of the society' to make responses to challenges which 
henceforth am internal rather than external, spiritual rather than 
material, rhe nature of this etherialization is illustrated by 
examples from Hellenic and modern Western history'. 


fln ANALYSIS OF CROAVTH 

(1) Stydely and the Individual 

to views are current as to the relation of society 

society as simply an aggregate 
or^ninm 9 ■ j ^^1 cthcr regards the society as an 

individuals as parts of it, inconceivable^ except 
^members or cells of the society to which they belong. Both 
^cse vicw^ are showti to be unsatisfactory-, and the true^iew is 
k ^ of relations bctiveen individuals. Human 

^ ^ without interacting with their fellows, 

b^fnw^ut^eof action common to a number of human 
beings. But Ae source of action* is in the individuals. All growth 
originates with creative mdi^iduaU or small minorities of fndivi- 
duals, and their task is twofold: first the achievement of their 
inspiration or discovery, whatever it may be, and seeJniy the 
the s«iety to which they belong to this n«v w-ay 
t*t'=®rcticaily. come about in one o^ 
other of two way^: either by the mass undergoing the actual 
fw transfused the creative i^divfduals, or by 

their imitetion of its externals-in other words, by SriV lA 
practice the latter is the only alternative open in the case of all 
but a small minon^ of manJund. Mimesis is ‘a short cut*, but it 
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(2) Withdrawal and Return: InJividualt 

The action of the creative individual majr be described as a 
twofold motion of withdrawaband-retum; withdra^val for the 
purpose of his personal enlightenment, return for the task of 
enlightening his fellow men* This is illustrated from Plato’s 
parable of the Cave, from Saint Paul's analogy of the seed, from 
the Gospel sto^ and from elsewhere. It is then shown in practical 
action in the lives of great pioneers: Saint Paul, Saint Benedict, 
Saint Gregory the Great, the Buddha, Muhammad, Machiavelli, 
Dante. 

{3) fVit/tdratcaf and Return: Creative Minorities 

Withdrawal followed by Return is also characteristic of the 
sub-societies which form the constituent parts of ‘societies' in 
thc^ proper sense* The period in which such sub'socictics make 
their contributions to the growth of the societies to which they 
belong is preceded by a period in which they are markedly with¬ 
drawn from the general life of their society; for example, Athens 
in the second chapter of the growth of the Hellenic Society; Italy 
in the second chapter of the growth of the \Vcstcm Society; and 
England in its third chapter. The possibility' that Russia may be 
going to play a similar role in the fourth chapter is considered. 

XII. DIFFERENTIATION THROOCH GROWTH 

Grow^ as described in the foregoing chapter clearly involves 
differentiation between the parts of a growing society, At each 
stage some parts will make an original and successful response; 
some will succeed in following their lead by mimesis; some wij] 
fail to achieve either originality or mimesis, and succumb, There 
will also be increasing differentiation between the histories of 
different societies, and it is obvious that different societies have 
different predominating characteristics, some excelling in art, some 
in religion, others in industrial inventiveness. But the fundamental 
similarity in the purposes of all civilizations is not to be forgotten. 
Each seed has its otvn destiny, but the seeds arc all of one kind, 
sown by the same Sower, in the hope of the same har\'est. 

IV. THE BREAKDOWNS OF CIVILIZATIONS 

xtli. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

Of twenty-eight civilizations that we have identified (including 
the arrested civilizations in the list) eighteen are dead and nine of 
the remaining ten—^all, in fact, except our own—are shown to have 
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* breakdown can be summed 
mnnn'h, Creative power in the creative 

an 

the maioritv^ of alJt^iance and rnimeis on the part of 

whole "Gii^^nc^* on^uent loss of social unity in the Society as a 
t^hole. Our nejct task is to discover the causes of such breakdL-ns. 

3 tiv. deterministic solutions 

of of fought have maintained that the breakdowns 

Actors outside human control. 

Daean anH Hellenic Civilization writers, both 

to^^mic held that the decay of their society vfas due 

cosmic wn™.n * but modem physicists have related 

that it MO hTi, ri^ an unbelievably distant future, which means 

fill Soen^ler a civilizations, 

oreanisrns mth t '^b*ts have maintained that societies are 
decav lilfii'r ‘ transitions from youth and maturity to 

in the ^ that there is som«;thmg inevitably dysgenic 

of barbaric ‘new blid'S m" *" *“ 

fivi There, TPr»ft ' examined and dismissed. 

Plitol TimMus v'i^rsV?uih fT^ ^^tory. as found in 
probably orieinated ^Ph Eclogue, and elsewhere. This 

XV. LOSS Of COMMAND OVER THE ENVIRONMENT 
X (if ^’H^e^'it “Averse of that tn chapter 

^o'pSyaT^lnriroZetri’^fer “ V 

nique, and an increase in controUvefthe\ ?’^™''™“* 
measured by geographical cxoanlirt^^" -f- environment, as 

rf V"' *K«“Ke SI 

3^r" 

(i) Ths I^Aysicd EftvirmtneHi 

aobttv^aSZ'S OM rca'Sll^.JtSd^!’Thi 
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abandonment of the Roman roads and of the Me$cpotambn irriga¬ 
tion system ts^as i resuit^ not a cause, of the breakdowns of the 
civilizations that had formerly maintained them. The oncoming 
of malaria which is said to have caused breakdowns of civilizations 
is shown to have been a result of the breakdowns. 

( 3 ) Tke Humim Environm^t 

Gibbon*s thesis ^at 'the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire" 
Was due to ^Barbarism and Religion." (i.e. Christianity) is examined 
and rej^ed. These manifestations of the external and internal 
proletariats of the Hdlenic society were consequences of a break¬ 
down of the Hellenic society that had already taken place. Gibbon 
does not begin his story far enough back; he mistakes the Antonine 
period for a 'golden age^ when it really an Tndian summer'^ 
Various examples of successful aggression against civilizations are 
passed in review, and it is $hown that in every case the auccessfu] 
aggression occurred after the breakdown. 

(3) A Negative Verdiei 

Aggression against a society still in process of growth normally 
stimulates it to greater elFort. Even when a scN:iety is already in 
decline, aggression against it may galvanize it into activity and 
^ve it a further lease of life. (The editor adds a note on the mean¬ 
ing of "breakdown’ as a technical term used in this Study.) 

IVL FAILUBE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 

(1) The Methantcaine^s of Mimesis 

The only way in which the unercadve majority can follow the 
leadership of the creative leaders is by mimesis, which is a spedea 
of * drill"j a mechanical and superficjal imitation of the great and 
inspired originals. This unavoidable ^short cut" to progress en¬ 
tails obvioiis dangers. The leaders may become infected with 
the mechanit^ness of their followers, and the result will be an 
aireatcd civilization ; or they may impatiendy exchange the Pied 
Piper's pipe of persuasion for the whip of compulsion. In that 
ca$€ the creative minority will become a "dominant' minority and 
the "disciples" will become a relucunt and alienated 'proletariat'. 
When thia happens the society enters on the road to disintegration. 
The society loses capacity for self-determination. The following 
sections illustrate ways in which this comes about. 

(2) New Wine in 0 !d SoUles 

Ideally each neiv $ocial force released by creative minoritiea 
should b^et new institutions through which it can work. Actually 
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it lyrics more often than not through old institutions designed for 
Other purpo^. But the old institutions often prove unstiirable 
and intractable. One of two results may folltiw: either the break¬ 
up ot the institutions (a revolution) or their survival and the 
ronsequent pe^ersion of the new forces \^'orking through them 
(afi ehOnruty), A revolution may be defined as a delayed and 
consequently explosive act of mimesis; an enormity as a frustration 
o rnimesis. If the adjustment of institutions to forces is har¬ 
monious, growth will continue; if it results in a revolution, growth 
^ecomes a^ar^us^ if it results in an enormityp breakdown may 
e lagnoscd. Then follow a seri^ of examples of the impact of 
new orces upon old institutionsp the first group being impacts of 
e two great neiv forces at work in the modern Wcsteni Society: 

the impact of In<kstrialism on slavery, e.g. in the Southern 
Stores of the U,S.A.; 

^nd Industrialism oji war, as seen in 
the intensification of warfare since the French Revolution; 
e impact of Democracy and Industrialism on the parochial 
stotc, as shown in the hypertrophy of nationalism and the failure 
ol the free trade movement in the Modern Western World; 
e impact of Industri^ism on private property, as illustrated 
y the nse of^apitalism and Communism; 
the impact of Democracy on education, as iUustrated by tlie 
nre of the J ellow Press and of Fascist dictatorships; 

efficiency on Transalpine governments, 
monarchic ■ England) by the emergence of despotic 

in! on the Hellenic citj'- 

htgemtmy * phenomena of iyrattm's, stasis, and 

Christian Church, 

of kS Protestant Revolution, the ‘Divine Right 

me rise or bigotry and ptrsccotian - 

cSoal i” Hindu 

I>ivision of Labour, showing 

Si sidedn^'inT ‘f if^ become SaSrai) and 

1 ^ r followers (who become ^arowot)- The 

latter defect is illustrated from nf j ' ■ * 

^ A t t ^ penalised minorities. 

r "r aberrations of modem athleticism; 
the impact of Civilization on Mimesis, which is directed no 
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longer, as m primitive societie$p towards the tradItioii$ of the 
tribe, but towards pioneers. Too often the pioneers selected 
for imitation are not creative leaders but commercial exploiters 
or political demagogues. 

(3) The Nemesis of Creatwity: IdoUisatiaTi of an Ephemeral Self 

History shows that the group which successfully responds to 
one challenge is rarely the successful respondent to the next. 
Various examples are given, and it is shown that this phenomenon 
corresponds with certain fundamental postulates of both Greek 
and Hebrew thought, Those who have succeeded once are apt, 
on the next occasion, to be found Vesting on their oais\ The Jews, 
having responded to the challenges of the Old Testament, are 
w'Ortted by the challenge of the New. The Athens of Pericles 
dwindles into the Athens of Saint PauL in the Italian RisorgiTTiento 
the centres which have responded in the Renaissance prove ineffec¬ 
tive, and the lead is taken by Piedmont, which has had no part in 
previous Italian glories. South Carolina and Virginia, leading 
Slates of the U.S.A+ in the first and second quarters of the nine¬ 
teenth century, have failed to make a recovery from the Civil War 
comparable w^ith that of the previously undistinguished North 
Carolina. 

(4) The A^emesi^ of Creativity: Idolisatian of an Ephemeral Imtitutim 

Idolization of the city-s^te proved, in the later stages of Hellenic 
history, a snare into which the Greeks fell but not the Romans* 
A 'ghost^ of the Roman Empire caused the breakdown of the 
Orthodox Christian society'. IIlustratLons arc also given of the 
hampering effects of the idolization of kings, parliaments, and 
ruling castes, whether bureaucracies or priesdioods. 

(5J The Nemesis of Creaikiiy : Idolkatian of an Ephemeral Teckm§ue 

Illustrations from biolo^cal evolution show that perfect "tech¬ 
nique' or perfect adaptation to an environment often proves an 
evolutionary 'cul de sac\ and that the less specialized and more 
tentative* organisms show greater survival power. The amphibians 
are contrasted favourably with the fishes, and the ratdike ancestors 
of man with their contemporariesj the giant reptiles. In the in¬ 
dustrial sphere the success of a particular community in the first 
stages of a new technique, c.g. in the invention of the paddle- 
steamer, makes that ooitimunity slower than others to adopt the 
more efficient Screw-propeller* A brief review of the history of the 
art of war from David and Goliath to the present day shows that, 
at each stage, the inventors and beneficiaries of one innovation 
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proceed to on their oars and alJow the next iimovadon to he 
made by thdr enerojes. 

(6) Tht Stacidabutt of MiHtarism 

^ The three previous sections have presented lUustratiDrLS of 
rating on^ one's oars', which is the passive way of succumbing to 
the nemesis of creativity. We now pass on to the active form of 
abe^ation, summarized in the Greet formula k 6 (xk, ^pts, i£tt} 
(^rfeit, outrageous behaviour^ gjid destruction). Militarism is an 
obvious example. The reason why the Ass}TLarts brought ruin on 
themselves was not because, like the victors reviewed at the end of 
the prenous chapter, they allowed their armour to 'rust'. From 
arnujiaiy st^dpoint they were continuously and progressively 
^cient T^dr rum came because their aggressiveness exhausted 
rendering them intolerable to thdf neighbours. 
The Assyrians are an example of a military frontier province turn* 
ing Its arms against the interior provinces of its society. The 
similar c^ of the Austraskn Franks and Timur Lent are also 
examined, and other exampls are cited. 

(7) The Intoxication of Victory 

A theme similar to that of the preceding paragraph is illustrated 
from a non-miJita^ sphere by the example of the Hildebrandine 
rapa^, an institution which failed after raising itself and Christen¬ 
dom from the depths to the heights. It failed because, intoxicated 
y ite own succe^, it was tempted to make illegitimate use of 
po iti^l weapons m pursuit of inordinate aims. The controversy 
over InvBtiture is examined from this standpoint. 


V. THE disintegrations OF CIVILIZATIONS 
SVn. THE NATURE OF DISINTEGRATION 
(i) A Geiteral Sttrv^ 

Is ^intc^tion a nec^saiy and invariable consequence of 
breakdown? Egyptiae and Far Eastern history show^t there is 
an dtemative, namdy fictrifaction, which was also nearly the fate 
of the HeUemc civjlization and may be the fate of our own The 
outemdmg entwon of disintegration is the schism of the body 
social into three fractions; dominant minority, intcmal proletariat, 
ud eternal prol^t. What has already been said ^ut these 
fractions 13 recapitulated, and the plan of the following chapters 
IS mdicated. ® 
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(2) Sfkism and PaHngfnesm 

The apocalyptic philosophy of Karl Mant proclaims that the 
class war will be followed* after the Dictatorship of the Frolctaiiat* 
by a new order of society. Apart from Marx's particular applica¬ 
tion of the idea^ this is what actually happens when a society falls 
into the tripartite schism already noticed. Each of the fractions 
achieves a characteristic w’ork of creation: the dominant minority 
a universal state, the internal proletariat a universal church* and 
the external proletariat barbarian war-bands. 

XVIII. SCHISM IN THE BODY SOCIAL 

(1) Dominant Afimrities 

Though militarists and exploiters are conspicuous among the 
characteristic types' in dominant minorities, there are also nobler 
types: the legists and administrators who maintain the universal 
states, and tiic philosophic inquirers who endow societies in 
decline with their characteristic philosophies, e.g. the long chain 
of Hellenic philosophers from Sf^rates to Plotinus. Examples are 
cited from various other civilizations. 

(2) Internal Prakiarmts 

The history of the HdJenic society shows an internal proletariat 
recruited from three sources: citizens of the Hellenic states dis¬ 
inherited and ruined by political or economic upheavals; conquered 
peoples; victims of the slave-trade. All alike are proletarians in 
feeling themselves 'in" but not 'of" the society. Their first reactions 
are violent, but these are followed by 'gentle' ructions culminating 
in the discovery of ^higher religions" such as Christianity. This 
religion, like Mithraism and its other rivals in the Hellenic world* 
originated in one of the other 'civilized" societies conquered by 
Hellenic aims. The internal proletariats of other societies are 
examined and similar phenomena observed: e.g. the origins of 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism in the Internal proletariat of the 
Babylonic society were similar to those of Christianity and Mith¬ 
raism in the Hellenic society* though* for ri::asons given* their later 
development was different. The transformation of the primitive 
Buddhist philosophy into the Mahayana provided a 'higher 
religion' for the Sinic internal proletariat. 

(3) The Internal Proteianat of the W^tem World 

Abundant evidence can be adduced of the existence of an in¬ 
ternal proletariat here—among other things, the existence of an 
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intelligentsia* recruited from the proletariat an agent of the 
dominant minority. The characteristics of an intelligentsia arc 
discussed. The interna] proletariat of the modem Western swiety 
ha$^ howeyeij shown itself markedly unfertile in the production 
of new I higher religions* j and it is suggested that this ia due to 
me continued vitality of the Christian Church from which Western 
Christendom was bo-rn. 

( 4 ) External Proktariats 

So long as a civilization la growing, its cultural Influeiice 
radiates into and permeates ita primitive neighbours to an indchnite 
distance, Thej' become a part of the ^uncrcative majority* which 
follows the creative rninority^s lead. But when a civilization has 
broken do^ the charm ceases to act, the barbarians become hostilOp 
and a militaiy frontier establishes itself which may be pushed far 
afield but ultimately becomes stationary. When this stage has been 
reached, time works on the side of the barbarians. These facts are 
illustrated from HcQcnic history. Violent and gentle responses by 
the^ externa] proletariat are pointed out. The pressure of a hostile 
civilization transforms primitive fertility religions of the external 
proletariat into religions of the Olympian * divine war^band' type. 
The characteristic product of triumphant external proletariats is 
epic poetrj', 

{ 5 ) External Frolftarmts of the We^^rn World 

Their history ia reviewed and violent and gentle responses of 
iJic extert^ proletariats are illustrated. Owing to the o-venvhelm- 
ing materiai^ efficiency of the modem Western society, barbarism 
of the historic type has almost disappeared. In two of its remain¬ 
ing strongholds, Afghanistan and Sa'udi Arabia, native rulers are 
^otecting themselves by adopting imitations of Western culture. 
However^ a new and more atrocious barbarism ha$ become ram¬ 
pant in the ancient centres of Western Christendom itself. 

(6) Alien and Indigenous Inspirations 

Dominant minorities and external proletariats are handicapped 
u th^ have an alien inspiration. For example, universal states 
founded by alien dominant minorities (such as British feidia) are 
less successful in maldng themselves acceptable than indigenous 
universal states like the Roman Empire. Barbarian war-bands 
provoke much more stubborn and passionate opposition if, like the 
Hyk™ m Eppl and the Mongols in China, their barbarism is 
tmg^wth the influence of an alien civilization. On the other hand 
the higher religions produced by internal proletariats generally 
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owe their attractivcne&s to an alien inspiration. Nearly a]l the 
"higher religions" illustrate this fact. 

The fact that the history of a "higher religion^ cannot be under¬ 
stood unless two civilizations arc taJeen into account—the civiliza¬ 
tion from which it has derived its inspiration and the civilization in 
which it has taken root—^hows that the assumption on which this 
Study has hitherto been ba&ed“the assumption that civilizations, 
taken in isolation^ are ^inteDiglbk fields of study'—begins at this 
point to break down. 

XIX. SCHISM IN THE SOUL 

(1) Alternative ITayr 13/ Behaviour^ Feeling^^ and Life 

When a society begins to disintegrate, the various ways of 
behaviour, feeling, and life characteristic of individuals during 
the gro^-th stage are replaced by alternative substitutes, one (the 
former in each pair) passive, the other (the latter) active. 

Abandon and self-control are alternative substitutes for crea¬ 
tivity; truancy and martyrdom for the discipleship of mimesis. 

The sense of drift and the sense of sin are alternative substitutes 
for the ilan which accompanies growth; the sense of promiscuity 
and the sense of unity for the 'sense of style^ which is the subjec¬ 
tive counterpart of the objective process of difierendation which 
accompanies growth. 

On the plane of life there are two pairs of aJtemativc variadons 
upon the movement towards a transfer of the field of action from 
the macrocosm to the microcosm which underlies the process 
previously described as etherializadon. The first pair of altema- 
dves—archaism and futurism^faU to achieve this transfer and 
breed violence- The second pair—^detachment and transfigura¬ 
tion—succeed in making the transfer and are characterised by 
gentleness. Archaism is an attempt to "put back the clock", 
futurism an attempt at a short Cut to an impossible millennium on 
Earth. Detach mentt which is a spiritualization of archaism, la 
a w'lthdraw’al into the fortress of the soul, an abandonment of "the 
w'orId\ Transfiguration, w'hieh is a spiritualization of futurism, 
is the action of the soul which produces the ‘higher religions'. 
Examples of all four ways of life and of their reiadons to each other 
are given. Finally* it is shown that some of these ways of feeling 
and life are primarily characteristic of souls in dominant minorities, 
others of souls In proletariats. 

(2) 'Abandon' and Self-eontrol are definedj with examples, 

(3) Truaney and Martyrdom are defined, with exampleSp 
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( 4 ) The Sense of Drift end the Seme of Sin 

The sense of drift is due to a feeling that the whole World is ruled 

by Chance or Necessity, which is shown to be the thing. 

range of the belief is Ulustmted. Certain predestinarian 
religions, e.g. Calvinism^ are productive of remarkable energy and 
conhdence, and the cause of this, at first sightf curious fact is 
considered. 

^^ercas the Sense of Drift normally acts as an opiatCp the Sense 
of Sm should be a stLmulus. TThe doctrines of K.{itmu and ^Original 
Sin {which combine the ideas of sin and determinism) are dis¬ 
cussed. The Hebrew Prophets furnish the classic case of the 
of $in as being the true, though not the obvious^ cause 
of national misfoi^ncs. Phe teaching of the Prophets was taken 
over by the Christian Church and was thus introduced to a 
Hellenjc world which for many centuries had been unconsciously 
prep^ng itself to reedye it. The Western society, though inherit¬ 
ing the Christian tradition, seems to have discarded the sense of 
ain, which is an essential part of that tradition. 


( 5 ) The Seme 0 / Promlsniity 

This b a passive substitute for the sense of style characteristic 
o Ci> ihzatioiis in course of groiAth* It manifests itself in various 
ways, (e) Vulgarity anJ Barhanstn in Afantiers^ The dominant 
minority shows itself prone to 'proletarianisation^ adopting the 
vul^rities of Ae internal and the barbarisms of the external 
proletanat, until, in the final stage of dissolution^ its way of life has 
berome indistinguiahable from theirs, (b) VuigaHty ami Barbarism 
m AFt js the price commonly paid for the abnormally wide diffusion 
ot the art of a disintegrating civilization, (c) Ungue Froix^Ae. 

he intermingling of peoples leads to confusion and mutual com- 
peution of languages; some of them spread as ‘Ungue franche’, 
and in w€iy case Uiar expansion entails a corresponding debase- 
ment Many wtamples are examined as illustrations, {d) Syncretism 
m Religion. Three movements are to be distinguished; the amalga¬ 
mations of ^parate schools of philosophy; the amalgamations of 
separate religions e.g. ^e dilution of the religion of Israel by 
combmauon with the neighbouring cults, which was opposed with 
ultimate success by the Hebrew Prophets; and the amdgamation 
or sync^sm of phdosophies and religions with one another. 

* p^uct of dominant minorities and 
higher religions a product of internal proletariats, the interaction 
here IS TOmparabIc with that iUustrated in {a} above. Here as 
there, the proletarians move some way towards the position 
of the dominant minority, but the dominant minority moves a 
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far greater distance towards the position of the internal proJe- 
tariaL For example, the Christian rehgton employs for' its theo- 
logica] exegesis the apparatus of Hellenic philosophy^ but this is 
a STnall concession compared with the transformation undergone 
by Greek philosophy between the ages of Plato and of Julian. 
(e) Ctdus r^o eius rtligiof This section is a digression arising out 
of the case of the philosopher-emperor Julian considered at the 
end of the prefinous section. Can dominant minorities make up 
for their spiritual w'eakness by using political force to Impose the 
religion or philosophy of their choice ? The answer is that, subject 
to certain exceptional they will faih and the religion which seeks 
the support of force will grievously injure itself thereby* The one 
apparendy striking exception is the case of the spread of Islam^ 
and thb is examined and shown to be not really as much of an 
exception as it at first appears to be. An opposite fonituJa. 

religio regis^ is nearer the truth: a ruler who* from C)^niciam 
or conviction, adopts the religion of his subjects prospers thereby* 

(6) The Smse of Unity 

This is the 'active" antithesis of the passive feeling of promis¬ 
cuity. It expres$c$ itself materially in the creation of universal 
states, and the same spirit inspires the concepts of an omnipotent 
law or an omnipresent godhead per%'ading and ruling the Universe. 
These two concepts are examined and illustrated. In the latter 
connexion the career of Yahweh* the ‘jealous god" of the Hebrews, 
b traced from his beginnings as the ^jinn" of a Sinaitic volcano 
to hia eventual aublimation as the historic vehicle for a purified 
and exalted conception of the One True God who is w^orshipped 
by the Christian Church, and an explanation is offered of his 
triumph over all his rivals. 

{ 7 ) Arefioism 

This is an attempt to ^ape from an intolerable present by 
reconstructing an earlier phase in the life of a disintegrating society* 
Ancient and modem examples are given, the modern including 
the Gothic Revival and the artificial revival, for nationalistic 
reasons, of a variety of more or less extinct languages. Archabing 
movements generally either prove sterile or transform themselves 
into their opposite, namely; 

( 8 ) Futurism 

This is an attempt to escape the present by a leap into the dark¬ 
ness of an unknown future- It involve a scrapping of the traditional 
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linl^ with the past, and is in fact revolutionism^ In art it expresses 
itself as iconoclasm, 

(9) Thi $^I/~irmsc&ideni^£ of Futurism 

As archaism may fall into the gtilf of futurisnij so futurism 
inay rise to the heights of transfiguration. In other words, it may 
abandon the forlorn attempt to find its Utopia on the terrestrial 
p anc and may seek it in the life of the soul^ untrammelled by time 
and space. In this connexion the history of the post-Captivity 
Jews h examined. Futurism expressed itself in a series of suicidal 
attempt to create 3 Jewish Empire on Earth, from Zerubbabel to 
KSkaba; transfiguration, in the establishment of the Christian 
religion* 

(10) Detachment and Tromjigarati&n 

Detachment is an attitude which finds its most uncompromising 
and exalted expression in a philosophy professing to represent 
the tteching of the Buddha. Its logi^ conclusion is suiddep for 
real detachment IS possible only for a god. The Christian religion, 
on the other hand, proclaims a God who has voluntarily abandoned 

t clearly within His power to enjoy. 

God so loved the ^Vorld. , . / 

(11) Falingenc^ 


Of the four ways of life here examined, transfiguration is the 
only one which presents a thoroughfare, and it does so by a trans¬ 
ience of the field of action from the macrocosm to the microcosm. 
Ihis 13 also of detachment, but. whereas detachment ia 
only a withdrawal, transfiguration is a withdrawal and return: a 
palmgenesia, not m the sense of a rebirth of another example of an 
old species but m the sense of a birth of a new species of ™iety. 

XX, THE HELATtON BETWEEN DISINTEGRATING SOCIETIES 


ANU individuals 


(1) The Creative Genius as a Savhur 



responses 
appear as 


(2) The Saviour with the S^card 
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(3) Thi Savioiir with the Time Machine 

These are the md futurists. These, too, take to the 

sword and suffer the swordsman's fate. 

(4) The Philosopher masked by a King 

This is PJato's famous remedy. It fails on account of the in¬ 
compatibility between the detachment of a philosopher and the 
coercive methods characteristic of political potentates. 

(5) The God ineamate in a Man 

Various imperfect approximations fall by the way and Jesus of 
Nazareth alone conquers death. 

XXI. THE RHYTHM OF DISINT EG R AT I ON 

Disintegration proceeds not uniformly but by an alternation 
of routs and rallies. For example, the establishment of a universal 
state is a rally after the rout of a time of troubles, and the dis¬ 
solution of a universal state is the final rout. As there is found 
to be usually one rally followed by a rout in the course of a 
time of troubles and one rout followed by a rally in the course of 
a universal state, the normal rhythm seems to be rout-raUy- 
rout-^rally'-rout-^rally-routt three-and-a-half beats. This pattern 
is exemplified in the histories of several extinct societies^ and then 
applied to the history of our own Western Christendom with a 
view to ascertaining what stage in its development our society has 
reached. 

XXII. STANDARDIZATtON THROUGH DtSI.NTEORATtON 

As differentiation is the mark of growth, so standardization i- 
the mark of disintegration. The chapter concludes with an indicas 
tion of the problems standing over for examination in the forth-' 
coming volumes. 


VL UNIVERSAL STATES 

XXI11. ENDS OR MEANS? 

The course of the work down to the present point is summarized^ 
and reasons arc given for proceeding to a fur^er examination, in 
successive Parts, of universal stateSp universal churches^ and bar¬ 
barian war-bands. Are universal states to be regarded simply as 
the final phases of civilizations or as prologues to further develop¬ 
ments? 
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XXIV, TH£ MIRAGE OP IMMORTALITY 

of umverssd states not only, in most cases, welcome 
^ eir csublbhmcat but believe them to be ijiinnDrta]^ and continue 
m this beljef, not only when the univci^al state is obvioualy on the 
x^rge of dissolution but after it haa disappeared^ with the re&ult 
Jiat the instimtion rrappears as a ^ghosf of ita former self, e.g. the 

Oman Empire of the Graeco-Roman world as the Holy Roman 
Empire in the affiliated society of Western Christendom, An ex- 
p ^tion may be found in the fact that a universal state marks a 
rally after a feme of troubles. 

XXV, SIC ros ivo/v vobjs 

The institutions of a universal state fail in the long ran to pre- 
8 cr%^ Its existence, but at the same time serve the purposes of other 
ii^utuuons, more particularly, the purposes of the higher religions 
tjf the internal proletariats. 

(t) Tkf Conduclwity of Unwertal States 

univei^ state, by imposing order and uniformity, provides 
! conductivity, not only geographically between 

what had previously been separate parochial states, but also 
soaally between the different classes of society, 

( 2 ) The Psychol^ 0/Peace 

The tolerance which themlers of universal states find necessary 
for thar own m^tenance favours the spread of higher religions, 
M S dlus^t^ by ffie common idea (expressed, for example, in 
Mdtpn s Nativity Od^ that the Roman Empire was providentially 
ordained for the benefit of the Christian Church. Such toleration 
w not. however, umve^^ or absolute. At the same time this 
tolerance, in the form of anti-militarism, wfil prove advantageous 
to aggressive outsiden^barbarians or neighbouring civilkarions. 

( 3 ) Servicea&ility of Imperial Institutions 

Communicatiota, Roa^ ^ routes, and their orderly main¬ 
tenance serve others beside the Government, e,g Saint Paul’s use 
of Roman roads Will the h^her religions of the%rim ^ IZ 
simil^use of Ac world-wide system of communLtiona prwided 
by m^era tecliMlogy? If fo^y wUl encounter problciL which 
CM be illustrated by the histories of Christian missions in non- 
Christian worJds at earlier datca. 

Garrisons tad Cohmes se^e purposes of civilization as well as of 
government, but abo contribute to Ae pammixia and proletariani- 
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zfltion which mark dbincegrating societies. The most obvious 
benefidaries are the barbarian war-bands^ but the higher religtoria 
profit also. lUuetration from the development of Islam. Mithiaism 
spread from garr^n to garrbon along the frontier of the Roman 
Empire and Christianity from colony to colony^ e.g* the signi¬ 
ficance of Corinth and Lyons, both of them colonies founded by 
the Roman Government, in the early history of the Christian 
Church. 

Provirjces, Contrasted policies illustrated from the history of the 
Sinic universal state, and the use of provincial organization by a 
higher religion illustrated from the development of the Christian 
Church. 

Capital Cities. Various factors influence their location. The 
original capital of the conquerors who found the universal state 
may not prove permaiiently suitable. A survey of capitals and their 
migrations follows. Some capitals which have lost their political 
significance remain memorable as headquarters of religions. 

Offiaal Languaget and Scripts. The problems confronting the 
rulers of univerea] states in iht choice of oMcial languages and 
their various solutions. The currency of some languages, e.g. 
Aramaic and Latin, has extended, in time and space, far beyond 
the empires in w^hich they originally prevailed. 

Law. Here again the rulers of universal states have differed 
greatly from one another in the extent to which they have imposed 
their own systems on their subjects. The legal systems of universal 
states have been utilized by communities for which they were not 
designed, e.g. the use of Roman Law by the Muslims and by the 
Christian Church, and the use of the Code of Hammurabi by the 
authors of the Mosaic Law, 

Caleitdars; Weights and Measures; Money. The problems of 
calendar-making and the close association of calendars with reli¬ 
gion. Our methods of measuring tune are still part Roman, part 
Sumerian, and the French Revolution failed to revolutionize them* 
Weights and measures: the battle of the decimal and duodecimal 
systems. Money: its sigmficance, and origin in Greek cities; its 
subsequent spread through the absorption of these cities into the 
Lydian and Achaemcnian empires. Paper money in the Sinic 
world. 

Standing Armes. The Roman Army a source of inspiration to 
the Christian Church. 

Civil Services. Civil service problems illustrated by a comparison 
of the policies of Augustus, Peter the Great, and the British Raj in 
India. Civil service ithos in the Sinic and British Indian services. 
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The Roman Civil Service training of three great churclimerj 
founders of Western Chiistendora. 

Cttixfnship^ Extension of citizeitship a privilege conferred by the 
rulers of universal states; it helps to produce the i^^litarian condi¬ 
tions in which the higher religions flourish. 


YII. UNIVERSAL CHURCHES 

XXVI, ALTEftNATIVE CONCEPTIONS OF THB RELATIONS 
between UNIVEttSAL CHURCHES AND CIVILIZATIONS 

(i) CAttrcAer as Cancm 

Since churchy grow in the decaying bodies social of universal 
states^ they are natutalJy regarded as cancers, both by their con¬ 
temporary opponents and by a school of modem historians. 
Reasons are given for regarding this view as mistaken; religions 
tend to quicken rather than destroy the sense of social obligation 
in their votaries. 


(z) Church^ as Chrysalises 

Each of the civiUzations of the third generation alive today has 
as Its background a church* through which it is affiliated to a 
civilization of the second generation. The indebtedness of the 
Modem Western emlmtion to the Christian Church is analysed. 
^ contrast, the civilizations of the second generation were 
affiliated to their predecessors by other links* and this fact si^- 
^ts a revision of our hitherto accepted plan of the course of 


(3) Churches as a Higher Speaes of Society 
(fl) A New Classijicalum 

The falb of civilizations compared with the revolutions 

of a whed whose pu^ is to carry forward the chariot of Religion. 

TJ*' represented by the names of 

Abraham, Moses, the Hebrew Prophets, and Christ are to be seen 

disintegrations of the Sumeric. 
Effl^tiac. Babylomc^ Hellenic societies. Does the forthcoming 
unification of ^ World today offer a prospect of a further advance ? 
If so. the higher religions now existing have difficult lessons to 
Jeam. 


(A) The SigmfieaiKe of the Chta-cha' Past 

An at^^ion that the f«ord of the Churches hitherto seems to 
disqualify them for the role here assigned to them. 
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(f) The Confikt bettcem Heart md Head 

The impact of Modem Science on Religion was not the first 
conflict of its kind* The conflict between the early ChristLaii 
Church and Hellenic philosophy had ended in a comprombe^ in 
which the philosophers accepted the "Truth" of Christian Reveb- 
tion provided that that Revelation clothed itsdf in the language of 
the philosophers. These outworn HeUenJe garments have long 
since become a source of embarrassment, enlisting the Christian 
Church in a number of non-religious lost causes with which 
Christianity^ had no concern. Religion must surrender to Science 
every province of intellectual knowledge to which Science can 
establish a title. Religion and Science are concerned with different 
kinds of truth, and the modem psychology of the Subconscious 
Psyche throws a profound light on the nature of the difference. 

(if) The Pr0mse of the Churches^ Future 

ITic distinguishing mark of the Churches is that they all have as 
a member the One True God. This differentiates them from all 
other types of societies, and the consequencra of this difference 
are elucidated. 

XXVII. THE ROLE OF ClVILSZATIONS IN THE 
LIVES OF CHURCHES 

(i) CtvilhaiioTts as dhertures 

An examination of the vocabulary of technical terms which the 
Christian Church took over from the Hellenic civilization and 
transformed to new' uses is an example of ^etherblLzation' end 
suggests that the Hellenic civUization served as an overture to 
Christianity- 

(s) Ck^ihaiwns as Regremom 

The subsequent degradation of these same technical terms when 
taken over for secular use by the Western society which has 
emerged fromp and emancipated itself from* the Christian Church. 

XX^III. THE CHALLENGE OF MILITANCY ON EARTH 

The break-away of the affiliated civilization from the Church is 
due to false steps on the part of the Churchp and these are an 
inevitable consequence of the embodiment of the spirit of Religion 
in an ecclesiastical institution for the purpose of ^militancy on 
Earth'* Three types of false step are noted: (i) a political imperbU 
ism gives reasonable cause for offence to secular authorities as an 
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interfermce with the proper discharge of their own duties; (ii) the 
economic succks which inevitably attends the discharge of ecooo- 
imc ubes heaiti^, as to the Lord and not unto men’; (iii) the 
idolization hy a Church of its corporate sdf. 

Can Religion promise no Golden Age ahead at the end of the 
gurney. In an Other World perhaps, but not in this one< Original 
m prra^ts^an unsuntiountable obstacle. This World is a province 
0 the Kuigdom of G^, but it ia a rebellious province, and, tn the 
nature of things, it will always remain so. 


Vllf. HEROIC AGES 

XXII. THE COURSE OF THE TRACEPV 

(i) A StKial Bgrr^i 

^hwoic age is the social and psychological consequence of the 
c^'stalljzabon of a bma, or military frontier, between the universal 
8 e o a disintegrating civilization and trans-frontier bar- 
ari^s. t may be likened tn a barrage or dam acn^fis a valley^^ 

itf *nd the implications of this simlJe are 
elaborated in this and the following sections of the chapter. 

(z) Tht Accumulatim af Presture 

frnTJl! on the /j^, or barrage, increases as the trans- 

barbanans learn die military twhniquea of the civilization 
^gainst» The guardians of the civilization find 

tha, ^.K ,, b.rb.ri.iu 

m^enanc tun. teutnst their empioytn Md rtrike «tht hent tpf 
me empire. 

(3> The Caiaclysm md its Consequences 

The tnumphant barbarians are inevitably ruined by their own 

wSS unfitted to cope with the crisis thi they have 

leeends and ideak ^®ny, they give birth to heroic 

le^ds, Md ideals of ccmduct such as are expressed in the Homeric 

^niaj and Nenups and Ae Umayyad Hiim. The heroic age of 

suddenness, and is followed ®by a 

them^ves Th#-’’ i ^ of law and order gradually reassert 
themsdves. The interregnum' ends, and a new civilization begins. 

(4) Fancy and Foci 

Silver, Bronze, and 

and the Iron Ages. The ‘Age of Heroes’ is. in fact, the Age of 
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Bronac described over again^ m terms not of historic fact but of 
Homeric fancy. The glamour of the epic poetry produced by 
triumphant barbarism deceived Hesiod, the poet of the ^dark age* 
following. It also deceived, for example, the forerunners of the 
Third Reich who glorified the 'blond beasts* of 'Nordic* bar¬ 
barism. Yet the barbarians served as a link through which those 
civilisations of the second generation that produced higher reli¬ 
gions were affiliated to civilizations of the fu^t generation. 

Note: *Th^ Monstrous Regimmt of Women' 

An explanation of how demonic women came to play so con¬ 
spicuous a part in the tragedies of heroic ages, not only in legend 
but also in fact. 

IX* CONTACTS BETWEEN CIVILIZATIONS IN 

SPACE 

XXX* AN EXPANSION OF THE FIELD OF STUDY 

Civilizations, which can be studied adequately in separation 
from each other in their phases of genesis, growth, and breakdown, 
cease to be inteUigible fields of study in their final phase of dis¬ 
integration. Their contacts in this phase have now to be studied. 
Certain geographical areas—Syria and the Oxus-^JaxarEcs Basin—^ 
have been conspicuous in the histories of these contacts^ and it ia 
no accident that these same areas and their Immediate surroundings 
also contain the birthplaces of the higher religions. 

XXXI. A SURVEY OF ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN 
CONTEMPOHARY CIVILIZATIONS 

(i) ^ Piati of OpfTotions 

We propose to begin by examining the encounlcm bet%veen the 
Modern West and all the other contemporary civilizations. The 
modern period of the history of the Wc$teni society can be dated 
from tw^o events* one just before the close of the fifteenth century 
of our era, and the other just after the beginning of the sixteenth. 
The first w^as the mastering of the technique of oceanic navigation; 
the second was the break-up of the "medieval* Wcatem Christian 
Commonwealth which had been put together and held together 
by the Papacy* 'The Reformation* was, of course, a stage in a 
long process of evolution which had begun In the thirteenth 
century and was not completed tiJi the seventeenth. But "the Re¬ 
formation* itself overtook the same generation as had witnessed the 
voyages of Columbus and da Gama. We shall next step backward 
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contacts of the West in its ‘medieval’ phase 
7^1. which it encountered; and then the 

mpI V ° Hellenic society, concluding with a glance at some 
earlier contacts of the same order. 

contacts of the Modem West, we shall find 
ese chapters of history, though known to us tn detail up to 

wi them—perhaps all of them—unfinished, and 

leave off on a note of interrogation. 

(a) Operations according to Plan 

{a) Encoanttrs tcith the Modem Western CivilisatioH 

^ patrimony of 

i*nnn ^5 ®)c Chnstcndom had suffered from invasions and 

T the Western parochial sute of Poland- 

Eithuarua from the fourteenth century onwards—losses not fuEy 

radiation of the Western culture 
b^t ^ response from Peter the Great, 

MW Ttwlf ? of Westernization on lines approved in the 

t f“tind wanting in the 

Western i»TmT Supplanted by an heretical 

W^temizing regime; Communism. 

<if Orthodox Christen- 

under tb which had been politically clamped together 

Ide' ^mversal state, the OttoiLu Empire, 

as in Russia ^ K ^netmted, not from above downwards, 

centurv omitaVdi^ Tt7^ helow upwards, from the seventeenth 
SSm 7 ' ^ Westerniaing of the 

nttn^fr r Phanarmt Greek influence. Unfortunately 

nationalist movements prevailed and led to the break-up of the 

orfh!L'^*” parochM states. Russia failed to secure the leadership 
Itta’jfe Pan-Orthodox or on Pan-Slav lines'! 

(m) The Mo^n West and the Hindu World Here the West 
imposed i^If m the form of an alien universal state repkeine 
another alien universal state, the Muslim Mughal Raj, which had 
di^dy gone into hqmdation. The British Raj !mpIoyid^^nt£n 
Ottoman Padishah had impWd an Eastern 
OilAodox C^stian elite. This Indian e^lite eventually succeeded 
(where the Phanariots had failed) in IndianizingS 

pSt^" Th exception of the secession of 

sSSraPd of the British Indian Civil 

thTXf A population problem indicated as 

the cloud on the horizon of future 
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(iv) Th^ Modern West md site Islamic World. At the opening of 
thje Modern. Western pieriod the two sister Iskmic societies^ 
Arabic and IrantCp blocked all the overland lines of access to other 
parts of the World from the domains of the Western and Russian 
societieSp but a sensational reversal of fortune to Islam's disadvan¬ 
tage was about to follow. Since this change in the balance of power 
the rulers of a number of Muslim states have been pursuing 
policies of Petrine MIcrodbinism* with vai^^ing degrees of success. 
The Islamic world embraces the homelands of three out of the 
four primary civilizations of the Old ’World, and the natural 
agricultural wealth of these areas has now been reinforced by 
the discovery that they are rich in oiL In consequence they have 
become the "Naboth's Vineyard" of a twentieth-century World in 
w^hich the West and Russia are in conflict. 

(v) The Modern Il Vrt and the Jezes. The Jewish Diaspora did not 

fit into the Western system of homogeneous territorial states. In 
an historical survey starting, not from tlie opening of the Modern 
Age of Western histone but from the beginnings of the Western 
Christian society itself, three phases may be noted. In the first 
phase {e.g. in the history' of Visigothia) the JewSp though unpopular 
and ill-treated, Avere found useful, since, in that age, the Western 
Christians were (as Cecil Rhodes said of the Oxford dons) "childreit 
in finance'- In the next phaiit% the Western Christians had learnt 
to 'be their own Jcaa's", and the Jews were expelled (e.g. from 
England in a,d, In the third phast\ the Western society was 

financially competent enough to allow the Jews back again (e.g, to 
England in a.D. 1655) and to welcome their expertise in businesSr 
The Liberal age which then ensued unhappily did not prove to be 
the end of the story'. The section concludes with examinations of 
Anti-Semitism and of Zionism. 

(vi) The Modern II Vj? arid the Far Eastern and Indigenous 
Americofi Chitizations. I'hcse civilizations had had no previous 
contact with the West before it presented itself in its Modem 
phase. To all appearance {though this may be deceptive) the 
American civilizations Avere completely obliterated. The stories of 
the impact of the Modem ’West on China and on Japan run curiously 
parallel. In both cases there is a reception of Western culture in its 
Early Modern religious form, followed by rejection; and, at a later 
date, an impact of Late INfodem Western technology'. The differ¬ 
ences between the tw'O histories are largely accounted for by the 
fact that China is a va.st and spraAvling empire and Japan a close- 
knit insular communit>\ Both societies were, at the time of w riting, 
in eclipse: China under Communism and Japan under American 
-jontroh Both+ like India, were facing a population problem. 
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^ ii) Characteristics of the Encoursters betsceen the Modern K'lsfi 
, Contmiparaties, ‘Modem W«tcm’ civilizalion is 'miiidJe- 
class civjlizauoii. Those non-Wcstcm societies which had de- 
\eJoped a middle class welcomed the Modem Western ethos. If 
? * fton-Wcstern civilization that had no indigenous 
’Westernize’, he had to create an artificial 
middle class for his purpose in the form of an intelligentsia. These 
intelhgentsias ultimately turn ag^nst their masters. 

(A) Encoimters mVA Medieval Western Christendom 
(i) The Floa end Ebb of the Crmades, Medieval Western 
f* period of expansion in the eleventh 
fmne’' * * period of collapse and withdrawal on some 

frontiers, though not on others, two centuries later. The causes of 
this expansipn and subsequent retreat arc analysed, 

anSl' tW The Crusaders 

•Vr^nhJ^ much in common. Norman 

ritntiv jwere, both alike, ex-barbadans re- 

d-^niinated. The cultund 
rhnstiar* « Civilization into the less adv'aneed Western 

Sluice! affected poetrj-, architecture, philosophy, and 

GArir/«,^o«. There 

^tToSv t in. neighbours. This mutual 

Sh^S R ^t^tiona. on the one side, from the 

sCS. i P Lm^pmnd-s account of his mission to Con- 

(f) Encounters betsceen Ovithatiom of the Jirsi itco Generations 
ThluciZ!""- Civilization. 

The career of A^xandcr marks an expansion in HdlenJc historv 

St cEi 1 of the Oeean in the historv of We2 

tern Christendom j but whereas the West, u, its Modern ohase 

emancipating ,t«lf from its chrysalis religion. ChristianiST the 
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Hellenic civilizatiorip having had no such religious chrysalisp 
becoming increasingly hungry for religion. 

(ii) Efi^omteri tpith the prt-Alexmdrine Hellenic Ckithation. A 
conflict between three antagonists for mastery of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Basin, the rivals of the prc-Alexandrine Hellenic society 
being the Syriac society arid a fossilised remnant of the Hittite 
society, namely, the Etruscans. The Syriac society manifested it¬ 
self both in the Phoenician sea-power and, in the later stages of the 
stor>\ in the Achaemcnian Empire. The most important cultural 
conquest of the Greeks in this period turned out to be the Hellcni^- 
tion of Rome, which was achieved indirectly through a previous 
fldlleni:;ation of the Etruscans. 

(iif) Tares and Wheat, The only fruitful results of encounters 
betw'een civilizations are the works of peace, A glance at contacts 
between civilizations of the first generation. Indie and Sinic^ 
Egypdac and Sumeric, follows. 

xxxn. THE DRAMA OF ENCOUNTERS 
BETWEEN CONTEMPORARIES 
(i) Concatenation of Encounters 

On the military level, a challenge from one side leads to a chal¬ 
lenge from the other^ and thb^ after redressing the balance^ passes 
over into a counter-aggression and provokes 3 retort in turn. 
A chain of such encounters between 'East' and ^West' is traced 
from the Achaemcnian Empire^s assault on Greece down to the 
twentieth-century reactions of non-W'estern peoples against 
Western imperialism. 

{2) Diversities of Responses 

A military' response is not the only one possible. Communist 
Russia reinforces armaments with ideological warfare. Where a 
military response has been impossible, or has been tried and 
failed^ some conquered peoples have reacted by maintaining their 
identity as communities by an intensive cultivation of their 
religion. A classic case of this response Ls that of the Jews since 
their dispersion. The supreme response is the creation of a higher 
religion which in due course takes the conquerors captive. 

XXXHL THE CONSEQUENCES OF ENCOUNTERS 
between CONTEMPORARIES 

(1) Aftermaths of Unsuccessful Assaults 

The result of the successful repulse of an assault rnay be the 
militarizacion of the victor^ T^ith ultimately disastrous results. 
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Thus a victory over the Achaemenian invader led. within fifty 
years* to the breakdown of the HelJenic civil i:zation. 

(a) Aftrrmaths of Sacm^ful Assaults 

(ii) Effects on fhe Body SochL "'rhe social price that a success- 
fuLly aggressive civilization has to pay is a seepage of its alien 
v-fetims culture into its own life-stream. The effect on the victims 
of as^ult is of the same order^ but more complex. The introduction 
of Western ideals and institutions into non-Wes tern societies 
often produces d isconcertifig results^ for * one man*s meat is another 
man s poison*. T he attempt to introduce one element of an alien 
culture, while excluding the rest. Is doomed to failure. 

(A) Responses of (he Soul 

(i) Dehumani^sohon. The successful assailant succumbs to hukris 
and regards the conquered as ^undc^-dogs^ Thus the brotherhood 
of Man is denied. When ^under-dog* is regarded as a * heathen^ he 
may recover human status by conversion; when regarded as a 
barba rian he may recover human statu$ by passing an exam i nation; 
but when he is regarded as a ^ native'^ he has no hope, short of the 
overthrow or the conversion of his master. 

(ii) Ze&htism and fderodianism. The terms imply a clear-cut dis¬ 
tinction between rejection and acceptance of the conqueror's ethos, 
but a closer examination suggests that the distinction is not as clear- 
cut as it looks at first. The point is illustrated by a consideration 
of modern Japan, and of the careers of Gandhi and Lenin. 

{ill) Evangehs^mr The self-defeat of tiie original Zealots and 
Hcrodians is set against the achievement of St. Paul 

Note. mid ^Emope*: Facts and Fantasies 

.Asia and "^Europc^ originated as names of the uppr^ite main¬ 
land coasts confronting Hellenic mariners on a vo>'pge from the 
Acg^n to the Black Sea. The attribution of political and cultural 
significance to the terms has led to nothing but confusion. "Europe' 
is a sub-continent, with an iJLdefined frontier, of the continent of 
Eurasia\ 

X. CONTACTS BETWEEN CIVILIZATIONS 
IN TIME 

XXX tv. A SURVEY OF RENAISSANCES 
(i) IntToduction — *(he Rmahsance^ 

The origin of the term Renaissance' is stated, and the meaning 
given to it in this Study explained. 
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(2) Renaissances 0/ PoUtita! Ideas and Institutians 

The late Medieval Italian renaissance began earlier, and exer¬ 
cised a more enduring influence on the political plane than on the 
Htcrar) or the artistic. City statea; secular monarchies; the Holy 
Roman Empire. EcclesiaiStical coronation a renaissance of an Old 
Testament rite. 

{3) Renatssances 0/ Systems 0/ Lmc, 

The revivals of Roman Law in Eastern Orthodox Christendom 
and in Western Christendom, and their consequences for Church 
and State. 

(4) Rettaissances of Philosoplues 

The revivals of the Sinic Confucian philosophv in the Far 
Eastern society in China and of the Tdellenic Aristotelian philo¬ 
sophy in Medie\^ai Western ChTistendom were parallel events in 
several respects. The former stindved until Avorslcd by an intruding 
Modern Western ethns at the beginning of the twentieth centime 
The latter was shaken by the Hellenic literary renaissance of the 
fifteenth century and wag finally worsted by the 'Baconian' 
scientific movement of the seventeenth centur}\ 

(5) Retiaissanees of Lmtgisages and Literatures 

A conspicuous part was played by dynastic rulers in launching 
renaissances in this department, e,g* the prodigious libraries 
assembled by certain Chinese emperors. The RaJian renaissance 
of Hellenic languages and literatures had an abortive forerunner 
in the "Camlingian renaissance^ which, in turn^ had its roots in 
a renaissance in Northumbria. Renaissances cannot succeed until 
the society^ seeking to call up the 'ghost' of a dead civilisation has 
itself reached the appropriate stage of development for performing 
the act of necromancy^ 

(6) Renaissances 0/ the I 'tstial Arts 

A number of examples arc cited, besides the Western instance 
popularly known ag dhc Renaissance'* The course of this last is 
traced in architecture, sculpture^ and painting. In all three de¬ 
partments the ultimate result w-as to sterili/ie originality. 

(7) ReTiaissarices of Rebgious Ideals and histitutions 

The contemptuous attitude of Judaism to its successful Chris¬ 
tian offspring, and the uneasy and ambiguous attitude of the 
Christian Church towards the Jewish ideals of monotheism and 
aniconism, arc discussed. The Sabbatarianism and bibliolairy of 
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the Protestant Tnovennent from the sixteenth century' onwards 
furnish a clear example of a powerful and popular renaissance of 
Judaism within the Western Christian fold, 

XL LAW AND FREEDOM IN HISTORY 

XXXV. THE PHOBLEM 

(1) The ilU^Tiing Law 

The Taw of Nature" distinguished from the *La%v of GodV 

(2) The Anlinoitiianistfi I^fod^n IVesfeni HistofiaFis 

TP History reveals the workings of a Divine 

Providence, ^ maintained down to the time of Bossuett has since 
^cen discredited* But the men of scicnccp whose I^aw of Nature 
h^ replaced the Law of God in most departments of inquiry, have 
fell constrained to leave History^ in a state of law^Iessness w^hcre 
anything may be expected to follow from any thine clse+ as in the 
view of H* A. L. Fisher* 


XXXVI. THE AMENABILITY OF HUM.AN 
AFFAIRS TO "LAW'S OF NATURE* 

(i) A Survey 0/ ihe Evidence 

(a) The ^wute Affijirs of Individuals. Insurance companies rely 
on a calculable re^larfty^ in human affairs. 

{h) The lnduslriat Affain of a Modern {Veitern Society. Econo^ 
mists find themselves able to calculate ^^-ave-lenpths of trade 
cycles, ® 

(c) Rivolrle^ of Parochial States: the Balance of Potser. The 
fairly regular recurrences of war and peace cycles in the histories 
01 several civilizations. 

00 The Disinte^ations of CiviUs:ations. Regularities in the rout- 
and-raUy alternations with suggested explanations. 

{e) The Growths of Civilizations. The regularity traceable in 

phases is here absent 

■ ™ ' illustrations arc 

given of the persistence with which a tendency, thwarted first at 
one point and then at anoihcr, sometimes ultimately wins through. 

of the currency of Lates of Nature in 

The uniformiiiH that we have discerned may be due to the 
working either of current in Man’s non-human environment 
or of laws inherent m the psychic structure of Man himself These 
alternatives arc examined, and it is found that Man’s dependence 
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m the Iaw3 of non-human Nature diminishes with Man's progress 
in technolog)\ The succession of human generations is found to 
have great significance^ three generations being the time-span of 
several kinds of changes in mental habit. The law's of the Sub¬ 
conscious Psyche, which psj^chologiats were only Just beginning 
to discover at the time of writingj are next considered as an in¬ 
fluence on the course of histoiy^ 

(3) Are Lmct of Nature eunetti itt History inexorable or controllable? 

As regards the laws of non-human NaturCp Man cannot alter 
them, but he can harness them to his own purposes. As regards 
the laws affecting human nature itself, a more cautious answer 
seems to be called for. The result will depend on Man*s rdationSp 
not just with his fellow men and himself, but above all with God 
his Saviour. 


XXXVll. THE RECALCITRANCE OF 
HUMAN NATURE TO VLAWS OF NATURE* 

This recalcitrance is illustrated by a number of examples of 
"challenge and response*. Faced with a challenge, Man is free^ 
within limits, to alter the pace of change. 

XXXVI 11 ; THE LAW OF GOE) 

Man does not live under the Law of Nature only, but also under 
the Law' of God, which is Perfect Freedom. Contrasted views of the 
nature of God and His Law are examined. 


XIL THE PROSPECTS OF THE WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 

XXXIX. THE NEED FOR THIS INQUIRY 

The ensuing inquiiy' marked a departure from the standpoint, 
adopted and hitherto maintained throughout this Study^ of treat- 
ing all the civilisations knowm to histor>' synoptically. The depar¬ 
ture is justified by the facts that the Western society is the only 
one suATving that is not manifestly in disintegration, that in 
many respects it had become world-w’ide, and that its prospects 
w'ere, in fact^ the prospects of a "Westernizing w'orld'* 

XL. THE INCONCLUSIVENESS OF 4 FRtORJ ANSWERS 

There was no reason for supposing, on pseudo-scientific grounds, 
that, because all other civittzadons had perished or were perishing, 
the West was bound to go the same way. Emotional reactions^ such 
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as \ ictorian optimism and 'Spenglcrian* pessimism^ were cquallv 
Void of cogency as evidence* 

XLL THE THSTlMONV OF THE HISTORIES OF 
the C1VJLJ2ATTOXS 

(l) tVestem Exfiertertees tcith A’oft-tVtttera Preadefits 

\Mi3t light do our previous studies of breakdowns and disintegio- 
t renv on our present problem? We have noted war and 
militarism as being the most potent cause of the breakdown of a 
iey» Ihe \\est has so far %vrestlcd unsuccessful!v with this 
iscase. n the other hand it has achicv^cd unprecedented 

in other directions: e.g, the abolition of $laven- the growth 
o emocracy and education. The West a|$o now displays tlie 
ominous ^ vision into dominant minority and internal and ex- 
erna pro ecariats. On the other hand^ ftome remarkable successes 
ave ecn achieved in coping with the problems of a diversity of 
internal proletariats within the W'estemizing world. 

(a) Unprecedented iVestern Experiences 

non-human natureand the accelerating 
rapiditj' of social change are both without parallel in the histories of 
earlier civilizations. 1 he plan of the following chapters is indicated. 

XLII. TECUIcoLOcv, WAtt, GOVERNMENT 
(i) Prospects of a Third World War 

S of America ami of .he Soviet 

each of them ** nude of the rest of the human race towards 

(z) Touards a Future World Order 

rafT*’Afirh^on”In^' T"" Heyerdahl's 

ralt AM-/i*i on approaching the reef. A future World Order 

uSd 'n^ ^emething vcr>- different from the present 

XLiir. techsolocy. class-conflict 

and EMFLOTMENT 
{I) T/jf Ndfurt of the Probletri 

Masr^ 

Kmand? ^ satisfaction of this 
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(2) Mechanhation md Prk^ale EntttpriSi 

iModcrn technology' had entailed a mechanizaporip or regimenta¬ 
tion^ not only of the manual workers, hut slso of their employers 
(ndtiDnalizationp of the civil service ('red tape'), and of the 
politicians (party discipline). The working-class organs of rests^ 
tance (trade unions) had required further regimentation, 'The 
authors of the Industrial Revolution, on the other hand, had come 
out of a non-regimented soeiety. 

(3) Alternatfve Approaches ia Social Harmony 

The Amcrrcanp the Russian, and the West European, especially 
the British, approaches analysed and compared. 

(+) Possible Casts a/ Social justice 

Social life impc^ible without some measure both of personal 
liberty and of social justice. Technology tilts the balance in favour 
of the latter. VVhat^ in an age when the death-rate was being lowered 
by preventive medicine, were going to be the consequences of an 
uneontrollcd 'personal liberty' to propagate the human species? 
The prospects of a Great Famine ahead are discussed, and the 
conflicts that it seemed likely to engender^ 

(5) Lk'ing ftappy ever after? 

Suppose that the World Society found a successful solution of 
all these problems^ would the human race thenceforth Mive happy 
ever after^? No^ because 'original sin' is born again in eveiyf chUd 
that comes into the World. 


XIIL CONCLUSION 

?CL1V. HOW' THIS BOOK CAME TO BE WftlTTEX 

The WTiter, bom into the age of the Lale Victorian optimism, 
and encountering the First World War in early manhood, was 
struck by the parallels between the experience of his ow'n society 
in his own lifetime and those of the Hellenic society^ a study of 
which had provided the staple of hb education. 'Fhis raised in his 
mind the questions: Why do civilizations die? Is the Hellenic 
civilization's fate in store for the Modern West? Subsequently his 
inquiries were extended to include the breakdowns and disintegra¬ 
tions of the other known civilizations, as further evidence for 
throning light on his questions. Finally, he proceeded 10 investigate 
the geneses and growths of civilizations^ and so this Study of 
History came to be written. 




EDITOR’S NOTE 

The first four of these tables arc reproduced as they stand in 
Mr* Toynbee's original work. They give a conspectus of the 
mighty works that are the by-products of social disintegration. 
The fifth table is reprinted from Theology To-Jay, volume 
Number 3, by the kind permission of the Editor, Dr* John A. 
MackaVp and of Dr. Edward D. Myers, by whom this table vv'as 
compiled to illustrate an article by Mm, in this number^ on *Some 
Leading Ideas from Toynbee’s h 4 Study of History\ Dr. Myers's 
table gives a bird's-eye view of the whole field of Mr. Toynbee's 
first six volumes. 

The reader of this abridged edition m\l find in these tabl^ a 
number of names and facts to which he has not here been intro¬ 
duced. The reason is, of course, that the editor of tMs abridgement 
has^ naturally and inevitably, been compelled to discard a large 
number of the historical iltustrations presented in the original 
work and to prune away a Urge amount of detail from other 
illustrations that could only be retained at the price of bdng 
abbreviated. The tables, therefore, here serve not only their proper 
pu^ose of recapitulating some of the r^ults of the author's in¬ 
quiry, but also the secondary purpose of reminding the reader of 
this abridgement how much he has missed by taldng the easier 
road and following a shortened course. 
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Table II. Phiiosophtes 


CivUizaii^ 

PhUoiophy 

Bg>pti9c 

Andean 

Sinic 

Atoniam (abortive) 

VJmcoc^ism (abortive) 
Confu cj aniun 


Moism 

Syriac 

Indie 

Taoiarn 

ZervanJam (abortive) 
Hmayaniui Buddhism 

Wcsteiti 1 

Jainiam 

Caiteaiaiiiam 

Hellenic 

Hegelian iam^ 
riatoniun 


Stoicism 

Babylomc 

1 . 

K p i cuneaniam 
Pytrhoniam 

AgtroJogy 
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Table III. Higl^ Rtligims 


Civiii^aiwn 

Htghfr 

j Etmm of injpfVdliaft 

Stuticric 

Tanimuz^ Worship 

indigenous 

Egyptiflc 

Oairis-worship 

alien f ?J (Sumeric [?]) 

Sinjc 

The MahiySna 

alien (Indo-Helleno-Sydac) 

Indie 

Ncotaoism 

indigenous but imitative (of 
the Mahaytna) 

Hinduiam 

indigenous 

5yriac 

Islam 

indigenous 

HcUcilic 

Chmtianjty 

alien (Syriac) 


xMithiaism 

alien (Syriac) 


Manichaetsm 

alien (Syriac) 


'I'he Maha^'ana 

alien (Indk) 


lais-worahJp 

alien (Egyptiac) 


Cybeje-worship 

alien (Hiirite) 


Neoplatonism 

; indigenous philo* 

sophy) 

Babybnic 

Judaisin 

alien (Syriac) 

Western 

Zoroastriamsm 

alien (Syriac) 

Baliaisiii 

alien (Iranic) 

Orthodox Christigm 

The Ahmadlyah 

alien (Iianic) 

Imlml Shi'^ism 

alien (Iianic) 

(maia body} 

Bedridd[nlsm 

i semi-aJien (Iranic tinctufie) 

Orthodox Chrisdan 

Sectanonism 

mdigcnoua 

(in Russia) 

Revivalist Protes¬ 


tantism 

alien (Westem) 

Far Eastern 

CatholidsTn 

alien (Western) 

(main body) 

T'aip'ing i 

acmi-alien (WVstem tincture) 

Far Eastern 

j6do 

Semi-alien (from Far Eastemp 

(in Japan) 


main body) 


jAdo ShinshQ 

indigenoua (from J&do) 


NichJrcnisffl 

indigenous 


Zen 

Bemi-alien (from Far Eastern ^ 
main body) 

Hindu 

Kabirism and 


Sikhmn 

semi-alien (Islamic tincture) 


Brahm^ Samij 

aend-alien (Weatem tincture) 










Table IV, Barbarian War-Bands 
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TABLE V 


Trflit TnoMn , t^rtkarta;' StaU 

fTiyiyTKil rmre PMovtpM^f 

Hfitgtnm 

^Tovrer of fqapifalH* of PAifia^ 

t- a4U “ Mja iJaCL 1 ^tid[nE EEfapiM 

1 Xfw EmpiJE 

t HX 

(. ] jS^] 179. a.c. 

Atonam CiborHvi> 

Otuia-iirAnlup 

Attmuin 

aittd 1—Somerw 1 

Hr, A.be 

[ocAie Emptm <Nkwod by $piOBi] 
VicrxdyiJr of Pen • 


Vincoeboiaai. 

Eibpftn#) 



fij4-iLei 

^t'ln and 1 ian. EmtLi# 

iji H.C.^HCk. I7i 

hToiam; iTaniun; 
Cmfijcktiiadi 

blililySlnA Biiddfikio 
NBDtaqMiO 

aliEn flodo-HelltiKir^yilieji ~ 
iiuluffipui bui idivtiEii-E 

f-i7}0 IkC;^ 

Ol 

t7j.»-i4O0> mJC. 




t jthyy-x^oa i-c, 

EstpiFO pf SumEr AJkkadl 

(. tasS'tpsy l>C. 

Tantmuv-wonfiiy—but Ihent ii oodihsi cfEiiEd by tist Smocfie Soelscr ibaf (■?! b# 
cBjEod a deW taii^ziOtL. 

l-e. A.O. ]0O 

“lim’EiPFite^ of tfcw Maya# 

t- t-IL J^DO-b^O 

Tbe MiyuL, UittLte, llibylanic kp 4 Indie lodEtiEs iJI tEmt, h ihcy dbinteaniE- to 
b« nycTTinf to 1b« cthoi of prunkfvE ki Umir ipparant iMtfiiihdjty m the fulf 

brtHrfiEOi ibe abtiulqiiod acrUaliun qf their rt%»id 4^ thE ezaaeanted Me«ikiuo 
ol ib'jr pbUoK^by; they tbow an owikeEiiiit iq 1 mu# qf lip ihfo^b. iba #bwb of 
f*djy to aiKiim mial etnuztura cqUapqer 

I-AJI, Ijai 

bnuiiah Vifl(io>Jiy of bitw S(rtm fttit 

Jy Ec^ wsc hhi dr# Terp# of founduifE a 
laftTf-efuJ cfiti irt;en the Spaniudi 
wnrJ 

k.&. isii'-i^si 

ntKtffitaJttiAl tft Ftt own wiwtd >y IJlh axipny l-C : walm wlab £#irpt aflet tJi* 
luinl peife id t »£ ox. i overobein'-rd Eiy 4 wmvt of mifnEiim e; j xoH^tio° bx 

t flJT-iJJi a.t 

XiduEttUfiJin £mp:re 

Anb Cil^iip 

tr siy-3|iBeC 

e, A.n. 

Zemjkian fibofiJvel 


IfldiffnHnB ^ 

indisHMui 

A.C. 1 

N«>'Bibjrbnic Eni^irt 

OlO-jJ^Q b.cl 

Aftmiq^ 

Jod^iirq. 

ZAEoaacfijEfiikm 

—Syriac 

■lieD^Syrtae 
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^ Ixncbu IdtplK 

JLD. ltSb-l|j¥ 

A,&. 


Cktbolicfiin 

aliEn—U'oitffn 

itfni-aFjcA-^WatBrn tuietqe# 

a.Pl iibj-i|:97 

Hideyotbi'h dktiit^P Ttiugawa 

4-D^ 


IddO 

Iddo StllMhil 
Nidureoiva 

cefdi-tiiEn—fiMBu bdtfy 

indipamM 

indiftnoui 

Hiru-aliEz—from maio body 

l-jat H.EL 

Mjujtbh 

Gmitaa yjpri** 

t-c. 

JLO. 3PM, 47S 

Ifliuyin# OuddlLiie&; 

Hioduzttti 

, indiianmi 

1 iDdif#ftfl4U 

(.4.0.1 ] 7:^1 J71 

MiurhariUj 
b(^ mi 

«. 44>- XJ74~I707 1 

(w JLh iSf 8- 


Kafaitiuii' RifchUiti 
itnbmO Samlj 

■odi-^d:^^l^t^il^lk 
iflTU-iEim—WEBCan. cinciruf* 

4iE-Jt MJL, 

komaa 

It at-a.B. 3ji 

gl*W^ 

E'pkiiF^Bdadn 

PyTTboDiaa 

Pirktiflifty 

AFttthtaiiea 

jy^BjakhKiwfl 

ftUh-WQliizkk- 

Mabi^SwwddiyfeD 

Crbda-wonhxp 

Kaeplafoataxi 

idleft—Syfiae 

abon—Sytiac 
ahea—Syriac 
olku—Efypiua 
plkA-liMiC 
■iMD^-^ktriti 
iadifcnau* 

A.D. 977^1173 

Otupum Empin 

Ui, 137a-176$ 


Imltkff $h'wB 
gadnddiQw 

ailcif—^Eniiie 

•ent-ah»—Innic tLbcmra 

AJ-. li77j-UTfi 

hfuKprit# Enipije 

Ml. t#7*-iS3* 


Soeut^aniam 

ItErinltiitie PcdteaUq- 
ikm 

olito^WartBp 




J. ?4lUc 


SumEjriC 






w^4];r uoftlAtcd 

wbeHr uiwi^sIhS 


FiJ EMMian 


uiGnliifii Id ttf;: itpuEcnr^ (Imcly) 

to the HcJliflic im4 m Syfue_ 


Id I i^i 

Ihg BiJbylgBig loJ I ihg tlici 


iiTefiE^ 

iRIEi 


uftEilKid CO urtiiK;. to tht 

Vuutn; md M^anc_ 


Id prvduH? 

Mcxk J Cofllnl Airwfkio 


9- 

to. 

'tu 


Hfiiiu 


Syrive 


thl^kifiK 


14. 

13- 


IfWaiC j ^ pfwiwt: 


14- Fif EiHiEfp—Mvia B^r 


Ur 


F*r EmiEEfQ—Off- 
■boat 


i^r 

"ir 


riKtk 


Hindu 


HfcU«S“ 


19 - 


Onbedsa 

Bddr 


Chriitiia^Miia 


a*. 

11. 


'^rlhodas Cbmiiui—Rut- 

tau OfltiKOt 


be£h ■ffilivod to tfat Sl-iyid 


poHibl^ kcotTr Id ih* Sum^ 

Imf iiilb ■ tMU-Sbatfjjg nsfijMi_ 


boidv iffllji^ En Ib^ Mumb;, P-pc*' 

Ta \ied |0 iht Irtiak anti IJ>p Ar mbri: 

oloHlsr mffUiib^ to ibe SuBwie 


Wb affilUuJ to eh* SyciK ■(pd. 

AJ3. XJlih^ fuud to fPfPl thx JcllfOlc 
SodtitT 

■jrk|.ii.tf^ to Iba $FCLie' w£tb la offilisoi ui 

J»P“!____ 

gHitioat oS ^ ■"■in bodlf ol frW 

EoKOm 


luinUtctt tP Birlitt; AppoxTfltod to iba 

Hindi j _ _ _ 

"SbUitod to UiA lifibc 


looHly Affilfatcd lo ttw Mibcm; ppp*- 

m>ted Id £h« Wtticni ■» to thm 

Dii^doi CbnitiAs 


talbp HbncflK witb MlOffillMlQt 

^ RiUait 


oAUwot of Uk 

Onbodiu ChtiiifaB 


body vf tho 


■SUistod Co Uh HoUmhic 


Tim^ Piou^ of Otig^ 


MUe lUirrf VtJJcy^ bclatt 4«o 


Addna coi^t 4. be- 

(ipnint df CTiriiinm E fu 


lowfT iraiS^ el ibE VclEnrw Hiww; 

f. Ig oa WrC- 


Atgwi Lduda bifdoe ]OdO ijc+ 


Wsf TiBTa-Ebpbnm nJky; 

bc!oK t. jj ool.C^ 

CcPinl Arnriftaii tropipd ^trpI ; 

bctojgy- P-C- 


WAifrku. trtrieu Usnatodc ibtlf 

qf Vutiiin p dim t nlp E jrflof KO. 

Aao 


CApEiidDeiji just bcrofid Siijinurtc 

IrdBEiETiEi^ora IJM i.C. 


Sit*; btfoi* 1 Jdo b^c. 


'Iraq; bd'nrt lyro i.c. 


AiiiEOlfcm. Ip'll, OlUi-JOKUi; 
A O tsoa ^ 

Afpbii. Ir»q. Sin*, fx-ofth 

AfTiciLUfe Et AJ. IJW _ 


Chin*: bEJOT* O-D, iOO 


JipfHEit Ai£bj[KLiao: iriCT AnA 

|d0 

iFHj,- ml'c.;anBq Rifcr ViftilEyiE 


NflTb ludu i b«ror* A-D, So4 


cteili MtiA ubndAortbaAfxcsd; 
befnr* ildoiX. 


AmECilia: h^fart o.o. to* Ifijul 
Euptuce vb2i tb* W4fl in nth 

_ ^ CUIT> 

p nT>! -' l«Eb Ottxtuuj of Ibf 

Oa^m Era_ 


Voteni "Ew^p brfoft AJir 7M 




phyitfd; d ciinriHr ia 


ph;^T^: dOMUJ bluk diffillC 

on 4 ilmo 4 t RoiU^ |i iM^u 


phnkAJ: 
q| Cexutm 


: fiiawh Kfiid flicKAtf Mwi fTtmiEi 


phy* Ki]; the too 


pbyAicml L dEiiccAEidli 


phyunJi^ ibt luzuriiiPH of tho trnpaead 
fdml _ ^ 

pcxudiuHa; loeul: Uk 

dkii£iie£:tiEL£ii Miyia Sod^ 


■IKull dM diliOEtfiflEiBS SuRWrip So^ 
gigiT 


•ociiil; tilt dififlitffi^vtpii! MIx^ab So- 

ejety _ ___ 

Eunirrfc &?- 

a'cTT_ _ _ 

locuJ; th* dtunitifTvEidr $ 7 ti«£ SoeiEiy 

hcihI; tiw djiifli Syriitt S« itly 

ibc duintrimti^E Sink 


phyxittl; ntw ,miin 4 | 

^Llh ibx liLXxn body 




phyiicml: 

forcft 


iIh luiuriutc of th« tnpjikal 


hodal; Ilia tiiainEtfntmtf lodiC Socitcy 


obyikml: bsffrd tuvd Vl 4 tbo ■«■ y^Otkli 

Um diuDlKert^i^a IhlimihUL Soeiity 


iociili Iba ditioK^ft^EiAs Hdlmk 

cirtT 


ph™tid; mw mnOdS •Otloli eoniBd 

nUb tht TiLibx body_ 


pbTiitil E new flTWUJHi; idebliilitdiiiBi*- 

inlin* I'WJcjak Soetety 


a.<'!^iSOTSi^ss.’^^rM8SLr»"2rsr<s&*’S^aK^^ 

the SCAN Dl SAt^iAft. ___ ^- :----- . . , , ^„ 

The FAR WESTERNCURTSTIAN Cn’lLlZATiOf/mu intfi- ’&Wc S?£SS1 

hv^‘ygynlS ^R«BtJee^ lSt,uih>ri«y 
•rte FAR EAStFRtf CfiRlSTrAS cWiUZATlOtT uwc 

Me^jrt own wlcli ipeeU (uaetiiitti KO^JdA, faw n to pj-i:- - i hwint e h* w-» pp^* J** numw “* <■««« emneuw- --^ 

Jht SCANt>riiAf^U^''^lUXAfI6ri'ti^t^ -ithto (he Wtnwt gfiewj^fnnjl i^le^t^et Ijjw 


The MSKi^OS: Ibt itumdui of v»aomit odroRtMgt unpoUtd tim to Eh# taw di fortE oi ■Wpit m ot eio thw to* U* durlfu ib* winuf uvd bcpifint mki 
Ihii dcffliniti W JBiKh of tbok ibxt nifnaq h Id^ drt# u mgplj CO fiuibfef Mavmto. Tbty p*y til# pi&dcy of ib# riiad oo&fonnatMa oTiW life eo 

tho AirEtd dirftMdccjcJt^__ 

Th* ^OSMASLISr ihek EU^lflti¥E rtiitlm p# wna the leoEnp^M tranfcyeftCB of 1 nomidfeecmnitKiily (o *fl !ilm mryRmmeiK wbur ihi iwvd phitiltnt 
WIf to nEreiie dqfTliBlon avot iJiin ODmmiI£Lilic:l ol hLimm bdriei of □¥#? xnandi. Thcif lour Jtfwf* WH lllC OltiRTun ilKt^lHi^wluld^ i.t. tba 

E i’dkhtg ir 4 tfiiniria of bunfcuii wjti;h-djin^ to kerp th* Ffidtdxlh'j hmnmB eault in order. They Kbkvfd ihtdt Btxxniibini [nuenixta by pulling aS tfccij 
umioi aoruK m lu m potiibU ud ■liUEiuiBt *n inimif nuun uulnd by bmatiptf ioue- toifult to iIhe 'aioclo-trook' oeiiaa di laakiorL 


ticSKt Ihji triu afforda kuhc ttHRyliA i£d 1 dcKPtfe tlixf briiifii into oprrtlitMii Tb= tiw of dimmBbsns tebimi, ^V:lii ilw 

^ ■ I S « t'*® ch*p«Lte™da (Ammon lo El.Eai iLI in ciiu h «1 iptcia intion. They i» 

_pjaT» , pqioiiiliioo dl tfea chaf*cEftri#li«ijQy hurdan qutiily of iffiilwfl iiuplabiHii, 


Oupertfllivt chilfcni# V## hurnmiip wilh ihtiKthjen k. ___ 

miriclce of humui *i]l-.pciwfr litd Jitaeotiiiy but it Ehi- nrice -l. _ - 

T'bcy lU «et tiwtr f«t on iha pmth nf mie^r^wn tdOA buntKHfy ta lAiiiiAlitr- 


Tlve S^O^fAf^S: th# phyitqKl chtTfecii# of tb# Stew »it bmiihi qn by iht mclc d(fKC«thH_ that typked tb# Emptac uid Sumirio etrifaiiioru. Th* 
nwErx^- ef ihe Steppe dcniecdi lo tntKh of the Nqen;^' rjtEfpid thir non# » |cfi vfWr ^ Duudiun u iirpaw lo ifftieumiXE in ifverpt m|i r in tiw domnlici- 
uon df tninuU *nd in the do^kiimKfrt of ceoE»«K twlmittuei, in "bLcL h k eompajabt# with- iirfoitmJiim nuier ihtn widi iEtindiitPi. Tbia booudipin 
denuxidl a neotquriy hiSfh. i-iifidMfd of dizruter ind bEiiaindyaE ihl 'lood inepb^lti' a tbt a|nbc4 of m hiffnett Ouiaciul klnTr 

The 3PAPT4!^Si ib* p^iyiicil cfitlkEisn of ow^popuktibn oonfftwiitol iibE whole HefEenk Werid m tbt citbth omtuiy l.C., tod tba ^mea tnec k by th# 
ETCit EEMf de /erw of nit Ibeir #norpf«« Into t *fidi '*bfiBle-™k' we1Ji*t cnaujui •mih^-tm m tlw Dttocrua eyvioRi—# toEtTitnrefird for humin 

niiUK. Hi#rt irt ramy lEiJckif AiftiiliriEin hemecn ihe Sppmo ukI ibE OitHoan lywenw, and Ibwe ift imilTntib^# to i CLumeit eonformKy hctivEEn Lb* 
mpAepn wbLcll vcf* ntpdr EO 1 TuniUy identio {zhaUrrurE by two diffocvnl a?niJ TirjniTwa ■(pef |iidrt?owilJy of Uld unkhenm to hew amtfw. 

lliE POLYNESjASSi^ ej» Ehfl pbyat^^chiQExttE of ibe ua lh#y ** p^ono ilsewe lEupm- 

dnLUl - - ■ - ■ - ' - ' « w=_ 

hot iwri-E 

tiimnd U. --------- 

H the btEET loll oUo ItH Mt of nwTguimn 
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nmmifcslatiQm ofp 440^1; 
HAIUK 0>f, 4%9. 44^- 

^'\bb4lgid Caliphate of Baffhdad; aa 
Syriac universal Stare, 15, 17? iMi 
i44--5, ^63, 3S9, 415: breaic-ap eft 
15-16, 462^ 4893 capita I oft 59^1 

culture of, Hellenic influence on, 
644: eitabltshment of, 842; Mongols, 
relations with, ^34-5? overthrow' of, 
575 , 588] alav^soldierv of, 174; 
Tur 3 «, rcLationa w'ith^ 46a; Umay- 
yadj, overthrow of, 4^■^ ite 
Arab Cauiphate, 

'AbbatiiJ Ciliphuce of Cairo: as ghost 
of Baghdad CaliphaEc, t$n., lh, 564' 
evEinction ofp 1 % Mdml6ks, re3a- 
tiona with, 175. 

' Abd-d Asti? A 1 Sa*Qd, 171. 418. 

'Abd-al-Harntd II, 744, 785. 

'Abd-al-Karim, 461. 

‘Abd^aS-Malikp 604. 

Abrahuun, 386^ 647, 675. 

Ab>'S£!niaL backwardnesa of+ 161-5", 
Coptic Monnph;^nBite Christiana of, 
tbi; Islam, impact of, 161-5’ 
[taUan conquest of, 419; ph>'5io* 
gnphyof, 163; Ponugu^,relBtionR 
withp 77 Sh Western naiior^s, rebticns 
withp 163 - 3 . 

Acad Lb, eviction of French uihtbiianrs 
from, 387- 

Acboean League, 585+ 

Achanna, the, zj, 14,16, ^z, 103^ 

*Sh 154^ 41*. 434. 680, 694, 

, m. 69 s. 6 w. ?»' 

Achaernenes, 596. 

Acharjnenion Empires adminisirative 
policy iop 580;; Alexander the Great*! 
conquest ofp 17, 3 3ip 343* 373 p 38a, 
388, 42J. 42^, 537, 708, 758, 77l’p 
Bnarchyp penod of, 524; as Syriac 
universal state, 17—18, 110,371, 373^ 
J 74 . 443^ 425, 447. JOZ, 578, 5 ^t 
730; Babytoriia, retaiions with, 5747 
578, 598, 764: break-up of, 17-*8, 

144-s, 557^ capital ciiicf of, 598^ 606; 
colonization policy of, 385: com- 
municAtioni, tysrem of, 580, 6061 
culture of, 767s currency of, 619; 
educauonal policy of, 6 z8: establish¬ 
ment of, 764; expansion of, 29-30, 
34 ip 383^ 388, 764, 76s; feudal 
system iop ^S6; foundation of, 18, 
502^ frontiers of, 763, 771; geo¬ 
graphical range of, 7^1 governing 


cla*^, ve in of nobility in, 373; Greece, 
relations with, iio^iip 149, 331* 
763, 764, 766, 770-774, 796; Im¬ 
perial household, bzljews, posidon 
of, s86, 764; lAnguagea and scripts 
in, 606, 607; military syitem, Caz; 
Phoenieizna, relation with, 764^ re- 
integrurion of, in Umayyad and 
^Abbasid Catiphatea, 17; religrons 
of, 501. 5«, S74, 646^ revolts 
sgainit, 764. 76s; iubjeci peoplea, 
relations w'ith, 423 p 537; successor- 
states oL 470-8*. 516-17. 575. 578, 
598; Kv und^ JcuAiSAi. 

Agoka Maury-a, Emperor, IJ, 390, 47 ®. 
490, 513, 542, 607. 

Action, held of, 248. 

Aciium, Battle of <31 B.c.)p 33 p 600. 

Actonp Lordp cited, 3^3, 

Adonis, warship of, 546, 646. 

.Adowfl, Battle of (A.Or 1896), i6z. 

Adrignople, Beetle of (a.d. 378), 333, 

:J 34 h 833 , 

Aerial csmmunLCaitons, devclapment 
of, 581. 

Aesdiylua, 337- 

AertUS, Roman general, 688 

Afghanistan, 4t5. 4*8, 5t6, 738, 765: 
ler ANCirCKA fghan WTars. 

Afrasia, desiccation of, 69~^Op 73, 
76. 

Africa: challenge to, from Western 
Civilization, 853; drcumnavigaiion 
of, 736; North-Weei: — French 
conquests, 7a6p 717; — Rlfl high- 
lenders' warp 68$; opening up ofp 
7ZS, 7 z 6: 'Poor VVhites% 873-4; 
South; — caste system in, 301; — 
culture of, 787: — Dutch XatLorvaU 
ismt 787; — law, aystem of, hro; — 
racial policy, 787, 78S; — Union, 
e^tablishmenT of, 787; TropkCftl: — 
absence of indigenous civiheacion in p 
58", — challenge to, from Western 
Civili^rion, 73-3; — languages of, 
473 i — white settlement in, 
impoisibility of, 876. 

Agamemnon, 694 - 

Agis IV, King of Sparta, 433p 434. 

Agriculturer crop cycle^ 838; crops out 
of seaBon, 838; effects of ~ day and 
night cycle, S38; — of seasonal 
c^'clcft, 838; indujiry^ subordination, 
839, 8364 technique af^ 193-6; 
tedanology in relation lo, 838, 847^ 
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g6z 

Aidik*, 652“4, 

Amu, the, 54, 381, 

AHOfiT^ the Tiniund Efnperor, hI- 15 

53®. 5St, 583, 7JJ. 

Attudian lanj^iagc, rhe iB, 543, 467, 
607. 

‘Ala-ad-Dln Kliij;i. Sultan, 493, 

Alaric [, King of the Vieigotha, 40^, 
410- ' 

Aibdnians, the, 463, 586^ 715. 

Ajboin. K thff af the Lombard*^ 700 
Alcuin of York, Bio, 

AEcjEander llie GredEl and sOarclHa 
eKilet, 370; gs ex^jtipte of Ooiiq,yefar 
S'!?!; Babj'loniari welcomr to, 
3Vi^eolani^R policy of, 585-6,760: 
conquests of, 17, 143^ J44^ 

1*3* 34a, 371, 37S, 382, 4„ 

^5i. 537i 771; death of, ji8, 34^-3- 
Helte^pont, crossiftji; of, 70S; fndian 
Osmpai^ of, 389; Peretan*, attitude 
lOHnrd*. 373; unity of mankifid, 
^Jon of, 405^, vniidalism of, 
094; let ah^ Seletjclis L 

^^ 5™^"“’ library oL 

I Comnrnus, Emperor, 550, 

Alfred ihr Great, m, 

Algeria, 7S7, 

b, Abr TiJib, Caliph, 64B, 
.Alphabet. .Aramtjc, 607. 
Alsace-Loffaine, 866. 

Amalunj^, the, 563 
.Wft.iiih, King of A/HtumJamn, 4,8, 
5**h 755. 

Ambrcae, Saint, 631, 641. 

America: colonization of, 06-7 

Worth; 

a^nee of indi^oou* dvitization in 
*a' M ”* Munr—horses, uk of. 
683. 684; — rehmon of. 737. 738: 
r« alio LfitTtD Statcs 

War of Endopendonw. 

Ammishua MarceULnua, 33 r. 

Aitian-Rc, Ui’orshEp of, 631 
Atnontea, the, 37. 

Amwis, Emperor of Egypt. 36 j 
Anabaptuts, the, 398, inn 

Anait^iua. Pomon Empefur, 563. 

Aiiitolid, loi, 103. 113, 114, r6i, 
1 P 4 . 

Anau, oasis of, 167, 

.\nchojitt»^ ongin gf ^ 

Andean Cidiuation: hreakdo™ of, 
17^ *70j fni'irantnent, physiciJ, 58, 

75 b geneau of, 75^ minority, domi- 
'iinE* 373.r 3&a; pruletnHat, rnterrul^ 


jSa; re-emergence of. possible, 73B; 
universal elate — stt Inca Emfere; 
VVestem Cii'ilizntian: — absorption 
infOb JJ. :;66 k ifr?, 371, 737; — 
contact v,'h\ 667, 737. 

AngelT^ Norman: ^'urope'j OpOgal 
383. 

An^or Wwr, jg. 

Angleir the, J04, 107, rP8, 155. 
Anglo-Afglian Wara, 73^^^^ 765, 
Anglo-Cathohcisim, 513, 837, 

Anglo-Waziri War fA.D. 1919-23), 6S5, 
686 . 

Anna Comnena, 142, 753, 755^ S09; 

qw!ed, 755-7- 

Anthnspolngj" difluaionJst and uni- 
lormitaruin theories, 39-41; prov¬ 
ince of, 43-4; science of, 824. 
Anthropotnoiphism, 658, Sao. 
Antimenidaa, brother of Alcaeus, 
7^3' 

Anttochn 748. 

Amiochua | V Epiph4lnes, the SeJeudd, 

^ 453 . S17. SJS. S 3 'i. 

Sidon: Elef^ OfT thi Dtisth 

0/ Orphrtii, cited, 547, 

Antony *>f Ej^pt, Saint, 639^ 

Anwfli, Spanish defeat ai, 685. 
Appalsichian Mountain People, the, 
14^, 465. 

Arab C^iphate; aggression of, 772; as 
'melting pot'p 589^1; 2S re-integra- 
taon of Achaemcnian Empire^ 575, 
5^; as Syriac universal state, 578, 
£™f 77 ^: barbarians, pressure of, 
oaaj bre^k-up of, 610; colonkzation 
policy of, 589, 591; conductivity oL 
S 7 r i csrablishment of, 508, 590,771; 
Reogrnphkal nirtgc of, 771', Islam, 
^Idtion to, 703; \xvk\ sysum of, 611- 
6 i 3 ] milit^ syacem, 622; nomads, 
relation "with, 6^: non-Muslim sub- 
j^tB, position of, 609, 611; jrt olro 
Abhastd Caliphate of Baohdad; 
Umattad Caliphate. 

Arab Sidtea, 72^, 735. 

.Arabic Civilixation; identifKation of, 
j 6; irinic Civilizationi — differen¬ 
tiation from, 16; — incorporarion 
into, 17; language oL 17; original 
home of, 20; Orthodox Chretien 
X. LvUizatinn, comparison wiih, 16- 
jy; byriBc Civilization, afblialion to, 
I97M, 145. 

Arabic language, [he, 17, j86, 470, 
47 *- 3 b ^4. 709, 

ArabK Muslim CiviliztTion: break¬ 
down of probable, S62, 870- cultufv 
*L 57 ^ 7^51 HUOgmphiOiJ range of, 
7^51 Hindu CiyilisaT ion, contact 
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’viithi 73^; of com- 

mimitica in^ 730^1; S^Tiac Ci^iliza- 
ELon, a:fH I to, 640.7jo; Wcsitcm 

Ci^ilutaTLoriK cont^E with, 725, 726, 
86a. 

Ambfr, thc^ 15-16; us viccimi, 735-4C; 
conqui^tA of, 599, 6 ie^i i ^ 714^ 73^^ 

747, 74^. 771, 771, Si 7; — 
Maghnbi, 747: ^-niprigin of, 67^; 
^[hos of, 695: Hcllinkm ejected, 
73 <^h 731; Primitive Musbtn: — con- 
quc«ttsof, 17-1S, 123^ iaB^ 3ao^ 343, 
474^5, 461, 488; — fmtririduJ strife 
iimong, 343: — receptivity of, 457, 
438', — unique fenture? in hiator>' of k 
444-5; socEuI tKKk^uund of,. 6111 
Me atio under FRANKS; ROMAN 
^mpihe; WiSTEftS' Civilization. 
.^tumucuis, the, iS, 19, i7r 9^. zbj, 

Ajumaic lEinpUU^, rhe, 18, I9i 34^j 
468-7E5, 476, 511^ 6o6^ ([?07r 
Antticaniai^a. the^ 414- 
Archaism, 43^ seqq.^ 440^ 505 seqq.; 
apparentaiion and afhlkutiiOii In 
teJotion 10, 800' OA passii'e reaction 
to dEKinic^iiun, 431; detachment 
in relaELon to, 526; futurism in tiU- 
lion to^ S15, 316, 520, 536, 539^ iti 
Alodcni Wcfilcm World, 710; in 
universnl states^ rrkdnifestHEiorLS 
nf, 433 seqq-, 5®^ * Si ™ ortistic, 
307-^; “ institutional 506—7; — 
linffuUtic, 508-13; — rchgious^Sij- 
15, 631; nature of, 4:^2, 505^ 506; 
self-defeat nf, 515, 569-’7o; violence, 
degeneration into, 538^9; Western 
urcbiEecture of, 751? Zealotism of, 
794; see sho under ^AVIQUEcin 
Arehiiectum. 41. 5 * 8 ^ 75 ^ Si 3-15, 
Arian Christianity, 410-li, 681, 731. 
Aristcidcs, P, .Aelius: In Romatti, 
quoted^ 565, 571, 

Aiistonicus of PeE^mum, 378. 
Arisrotellan philosaphy, the* 636, 644, 
709, 806, 810. 

Aristotle; on histOf].' and fiction, 44, 45; 

on Elai'ei:>'^ 184; Pofilicr, cited, iSi. 
Annies, 62aj 687-8^ 7 fi 3 ” 4 i 77^1 
also under BaRHarIANS; El^ROFE, 
V^'esthin; Prlise^ia; Roman Emrere; 
U.S.A.; Western Civelieation- 
Amold, Dr., of Rugby, 630. 

Arnold, hiatthew^ 818; CitHure t$nd 
Amrehy, 304 - 

An: ftfchatsm in, 507-8; batban^uiion 
and vulgariitfltion of^ 4^5"^^ cbiJigej 
in atyle, in relation to breakdnurns 
ofcivilExaiiona, 358-60; futurisn) in, 
5t9; relitL^iTy of, 341-2' 


Anaxerxeji I, 603- 

ArEhuT, King, tegertd nf, 223. 

Arts, visual, 7S7, 799, 813-15; tteaiso 
under ARCHITECTURE; .ASSYRIA; 
BudohisM — Mahuyiuia. 

Ar>as, the, 27-8, 424. 5*3h 78B. 

AshtoreEh, worahip of, 837. 

Asia; Europe — dividing lines, 79^-^; 
— Hcllentc iheuir>' of fe^ with, 770; 
Soiith-EasEcm, industriali23ti;on of, 
7S1; Western CLvilifation, encounter 
with, 874, S75. 

AsihurbanipaJ, KlnR of Assyria, 340, 
34 Ih 8 o 8^ 

AsshumaziiplLE 11, KlnR of Assyria, 
264. 

Ass^Tia; Aramaeans, Htruggle withn 
330; an of, 8 d 8; as marchn 33^, J43J 
Bubylunia, relations with, 19, 339^ 
340-3; barbarians, rcbittons wiEh. 
385; bas-rclECfs, 339; conquests of, 
427; depopulation of, 34?:; depor- 
nttlon policy of, 774; downfall of, e8, 
10. 29, 33 ®f 34^ 387^ 763; bg>‘pl, 
relarions with, 339f-'4a, 385; knock¬ 
out blows delivered by, 341; Lan¬ 
guages of, 342; McdcSi relations 
with, 342, 387; militarism of, 18, 
271, 3 38-43. 73^1 7*^ i; litary 
or^nmition and technique ob 338- 
9i Syria, rebirlons w ith, iS, 263-4, 
340. 385. , , 

Astrology, 315, 446, 615; Ift tftfo under 
BaBYLONTC ClVILIZATEON. 

Astjonoiny^ 61^ 62, I^Sh 351, 254, 

374-5, fiss. 858.851. 

Ataturk, Mustafa KemiH, 178^ 259. 
510, 519; regime of. 746; Westem- 
ixlng policy', 7^8, 785, 

AtawTilf, Kina of the Visiaoilu, 409, 
410. 

Athana^us, St., 641. 

Athcnn-Peloponnesum War ^4^1-404 
U.C.), lyi, n>4^ 202-3,258, 262^ 297, 
3tt. 349. 3*7. .54^. ^ 54 , 766. S50. 

Athens^ os education of Hellas, 4-^5, 
90, 149, 189, JiE, 312; breakdown 
ob cilizen-body, i-isemhly of, 
667; drfeaE ob 654; denudation of 
sod, response to, 9O1 economic revo¬ 
lution, 832,833; Great Power status, 
renunciation of, 33imperialism of, 
297 p 348-9: international order^ 
failutc to establish, 296; Maccdon, 
confiicE with, 194. 231: military' 
technique ob 3 J 3 ; Kavy, 202; 
Olympteum, Hadrian^^ 851; Par¬ 
thenon, daEc of construction, 851; 
Fe^lon invasion, response to, IIO- 
It, 149, 231; political organization 
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AthetiSi 

in. 2 .^si population problem, re¬ 
sponse to^ 4, iSflf, promUcuify^ 
cxHinplu of, 45677, 458; public 
wrvcees in,i 668; nrlipouj rmnaiiciim 
ioj 654; Eeir-jdoli^ban of, Jti-ri; 
Sparta ootitrast wjth^ iS?; —^ 
rebliona with. 183, 23 J; iradt, dc- 
i^lojMncni of^ 4^ with- 

dt^w-fei-and^retum of^ ijo-i. 233-4, 

Atlantic: Charter^ the, goi, 

Atlantic Ocean, discovery of, ga 

Atomic Bcience; ^haneo caused by, 58a 
820, 862, 87^^ 88 [, 883“6|. eftcriry, 
5 S 4 ‘ 

Attka, political unification of, 517; jw 
flAo Atiien's^ 

Attib, the Hun war-lckrd, 6Ba, 

Attia, worship of. 546, 646. 

Au^sbufn, Treaty of {a.D. 1355), 482, 

Aui^stine, Saint, Archbiohop of 
Canterbury^ 135, 

Aui^aitne^ Saint. Bishop of Hippo, 6, 

5841 5 ll; Df CtvitaU cited 


AuRuatus (C. Julius Octa^ianus), 
Emperor. 495, 5^1 ^ 

8U5 

Aurtlian, Emperor, 484, 

,\ustrali4t^ 756. 

Au»ti^lii, ij, 117, iiS, 3w, 344, 
Austria, jio; aha 

Mos‘arcH¥. 

Avurs, the, 117 152, r72. 173. 
AvrraRe, Jaw nf. 816-7, 

Awran^ib, Timurid EmpEfor. 400, 

^ 537 . SlS, 364. 

Atzec Empire, the, 33, 171, 


Eabl. wonhip of, 837. 

Bdbur. Zahir-ad-D^ ,h’fuhatTimiBd, of 
Farghina, the Timurid, 28. 

Babylon: as capital citv, aack of 
39 , 340 . 

Babylonia; Achocmenean Conquest of, 
I9-3O1 38^, 388; Amorire i6ftime in. 
17j culture of, 578; deportacion — 
policy of, 586, 59 r, 60774* — 
practice of^ 383; EJam, relations with^ 
3+0-1+ Kaositc fi^ftirne in, 29, 474; 
Medn, rtblLona with, 341- New 
Empire of, ly, 383; — alien ielj;fnonk 
inn 574i as Babylon ic iinit'orsa] 
Slate, 373-4. 38-4 3^. 574:—fithos 

at, 5»6; — Greek mercenaries in, 
7bj; * —Judah^ relations with, 764;^ 
overthrow of, 575, j^g- ^auceeJtsor- 


states of, g 74; Iff itiio undfr .Assykia; 

I; NEaucKanxEZZAB. 
Babylonic Civilization; o^ndojt and 
Self-control in j 44 r: ttstral philosophy 
of. 451. 374^5. +4ip 446, 477 h 4¥*; 
barbanojis, pressure of. 339; break¬ 
down of, 271. 646, 870; challenK^ea, 
response to. 340-IS disintcffnition 
of, aMO. 385-8. 427^ 441, 469-70: 
dis^fution of, 567; Ej^-ptiac Civili¬ 
zation, contact with, 385; expEansion 
of. 385: extinctioTi oE 375. 447! 
gencsb of. 78, 567; Hellenk Civtli- 
Zatiqn. Intact with, 759, 77j; Hit- 
tite Civilization, appareniatiani of, 
392; home of. 78; Jden[iRca[ion of. 
39^30; bn^agioi of, 469-75; law. 
Concept of, 4^; minority, dominant, 
+1J; prolctanal, inlemai, 3 86-^, 4*7* 
574: promiacuicy, exittipks of, 
469-70; relictions of, 3I6, 387, 39a, 
497 p 498h 5*1 ”41 SumEric Civili-' 
xacion! nfftliafion to, 699; relation to. 
^9^ 78, 392; Syriac Civitizmion — 
absomtion by, 266, 267. 271, 427, 
577-8. 646; — i^ntaci with, 339^ 
383^. 730. 774.7761 timt, measure¬ 
ment of, 613; lime of troubles, 387; 
uriiry. sense of 498; Universal itate 
^ S<f und^ BaUVlONIA, 

Ba^n. hrqncis- Tkt Advantemml 0/ 
quoted^ 905. 

BactenoloRiCdl warfare, 862. 

^35^' ^ 39°. 39^ * 

BactHan Creek Empire: militafitm of, 
768; Successor-states of, 760. 

278; PhysU;^ oftd 
cited, 49, 2a4. 

Baghdad, sack of (a.d, 1238), 334-5, 

n 

Bahr-oJ-Ghazzal. bagJn of^ 7 t, 

8z^°*^ P^'^Wer, thc^ 3, 232-3, 706, 

Balkan Peninsula, the,. 101, 

Baltic Barons, the, yro, 

Baluchis, the^ 6fti. 

Barbarians: adolescent characteristicSi 
of. 690-1; alien cultural tinRe, effects 
of, 423-5^ 560, 689-90, 697; army 
IrairimK^ 6^2-7; as foundera of 
imsversal states, 596. 598-9; as 
neFoes wjthouE a futUfe, 577; m 
hosu^ and mercenai-iefi, ^1-2; 
aisimiladon of. by civilizations, 
1^7-ifi. lai. 123, 158^ 4|g^ 

— resistance w, 1+2-5; break- 
thfouHh by, 577^ 679-82, 689 seqq.; 
^piMl cities piJbj^ed hy. 601; chaE^ 
Icn^ [Or from civilization.s, t P i 
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I s j-4i culture of, 7 S 7 -^^ Sj j; eiimj- 
nation of, qije^tinn of, 418-1^; mt\\~ 
tnmm of, J43,. fhames, question of, 
463,4641 pDcirj- prcHluccd by, 557^8+ 
697;^ psycholcjpcal stniflKlc of, 6Ga-, 
6£ jj ^£9, relij^ons of, 56^, ^81; 
— creation of new pantheons, 411- 
1^, 4 ^^l — neligioft*^ con- 

ver^Euns to^ 1 $3 seqq.p 4 ^ 4 ^ —«:hia- 
m^lic form, of hijihcr reiii|;iona. 410- 
114416; sf tttetne nt of, $87; 3ur\^i^'nl 
of, 149, 418; table of, 958-9; univer¬ 
sal stateg, sur^^i^^l of, 599. SSj; war- 
bands as mark of disirktegtarLOn, ^bS; 
W aUo und'iT AsAfi OlJPllATE; 
Egypt; Enoiast); Gehmaky; 
Greece, ancient; Helirnic CiviLt- 
ZATiqN; Inota -— BniirtiiH Ra|; 
PftOLKTABJAT, external; Roman 
Empire; Roman State; Simc 
Civilization; Societies, primitive; 
Teutons; VSlkehwandebungen; 
Western Civilization; and undtr 
fiamff 0/ cii'ilisatiifiti. 

Bar KAhaba, 378, 5^1^ 5^3:, 523, 

Barnes, E. W,: Tht Risie q/ Ch^ti^nify, 
quoted, 6400, 

Barrage*, operation of, 679-81, 6 B 3 . 

Basel, CounciL ofp lEjSp 1354. 

Basil I,- East Roman Emperor, 803> 

Ha$sen-La^1ce, J. V\\, and flokland, 
G.: Ships fmd jWert, quoted, 8^4. 

Basslanu*, VariuS Avitusp Emperorp 
lee Elagabalus. 

B^ii Khan, 114. 

Bayeux Tapestry, thep 334, 852. 

Dayezid I 'Osmsnlf^ Sultan, 109. 

Ba>Tics, Prof. N- H.: CottstuHlitu l)t€ 
Gr^tif &nd ihf Christum Church, 4%, 

Bchistm, inscription at, 606. 

Bektashl Movementp tbep 3G4. 

BcLEoc, fi.[ Electric Light, quoted. 657. 

BeEshazzar,, Emperor of Neo-Baby* 
Ionian Empire, 388, 

Benedict, Saint, 213^, 150, 673. 

Benedictine Rule^ the, 6 jO, 643 ^ 673^ 

748. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 6ab. 

Beosi-uff, 411. 691, 

Berber EanicuAge p the, J S6. 

Berbers, the, 13, 15. 

Benchtesgaden, Soi. 

BerRson, Henri: /yCi Dnwf Simms dr 
la m^frair ei dr h rrUgii^n, ated, 2 j 1 - 
13, 215-16, 467, 663-4, 

Bevan, Edi*7n: Jftusahm vrfdrr fhr 
High Pfirsts, 526; letter from, cited, 
362-3; Stvitt ami Sceptics, cited, 

Biblcp orijtin of woidp 668. 


Bible ChrUtisns, 6^6, EiS. 

Bkilogy, science of, 6^G. 

Blake, WiHLam, 3^8. 

Bocke, Dr. J. EL: De Ecotremischr 
Thestrie der Oauiatisehc Sammtrviftg, 
quoted, 782, 

Boeotia, 89, no, 

BoethiuSp Ar M. S.p 3i J. 

Boiioniiligmp 416. 

Bolojjjia. law school at, 6iOp 804. 
Boniface, ^aint, S02- 
Bonifoce VJII, Pope, 354, 805. 
Bosniaks, the, 416, 462. 

Bussuet, Jacques B^nif^e: cited, ^69; 
DisCourt twr tliistoirf L'rrrrerjr^ffp 
cited p E2 i~3. 

Brahmfl Samajp 302, 384. 

Brazil, 147, 

Bridges, Robert: The Tesiammt af 
Beauty^ cited, 267, 3 S3^ ^5 ■ 

British Afaociation for the Ad^tince- 
ment of Science, <>04- 
British Commonw^ealth, tninsfomia- 
tion of British Empire into, 866 
® 75 - 

British East India Company, rhe, 396, 

629-30,721,893. 

British Empire, thcp 319. 

British Ismelilesp the., 53. 

Browne, E. G.r A Literary Hislory qf 
Penia, cited. 334. 

Browning, Robefir -4 Grammarian*! 
FuneraL cited, 552; C/rew, citedp 
453; an Lazaiusp liS-rq. 

Bmnhitd (leRendarylp 700. 

Brur^O. Giordano, ^7^ 

Brusn, ir3, 

BrutUA, btarcus, 43b. 

Br>'cep James; The H^ty Ramsin Empire, 
cited, 223-4. 

Buddha ^ ihc^ see Gautama. 

Buddhism: as revolt ai^inut caste 
syatem, 302; detachment, praclice 
of, 43&, 419 f 5^7: Hlnai'anian ^ ai 
fossil of Itrdic CIviUration, 8, 23, 
jbip 39J; — binhpSace of, 703; — 
failure cf, tn become state philoMphy 
of Indie world. 490; — language 
used by, 698; — MahAyina, relation 
ID, 644;— perarfinflircy, denial of, 
647; Ifinduisin, relation to, 477,576; 
Karma, dccIrinC ofp 447-8, 498; tuw- 
in relation to, 498; Mahi>‘dniBn; — 
art of, 467; 7b I; — as chrj-salis, 640; 

— m ^inlc universal Church, z i. 21; 

— biitbplace ofp 70a p 703; — Chris¬ 
tian iiy, relation to, 5S4, 647; — 
ConTucianism, relatbriswithp 8 d3"6; 

— culrural influence of^ 644; — de¬ 
cline of, 671; — distinifuiahing 
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BuddhUm (fftufd.) 

fcatuw of, — elcmeais in, 

39 i; — g^ficais oL 12+ 390 , S74^ 647, 

653. 65^. 7 ® 0 . 7 ^ 3 h 776; — KM“ 

fatii-t phaiie of^ 644; — Han Empire, 
Wktjons wiih^ 575; ^ in Cenim] 
Asia, 2?. 3^, j5i; ^ in East, 
II h 2^, 26a, 382, 3^1-a, 514^ 

S15; — Lamniatic, aj, 346, 

— propflEBtion uf, 583, 

708: — jontcs tollaw^ed by, to Far 
£b5C; sSJx 5Nh — apirilua! mission 
Of, 643-4: ^ flijccets of, 6425 — 
lantric Sm, 574, 602, 77s; — 
xcnitb of, 671: Niri'ina, coficcption 
of+ ^ 90 n.> 43 Sh 439> S32; Primitive, 
J 7 J. 39 *h 391 ; propajjaiion of, 

100: sci-iptura of, 3^9011., 513. 
BolRrtfia, 715, 716. 

Bulj£iiriana, thc» i6l^ 264, 268* 321, 
3 ^ 7 j 550. 

Hunyun, John: Pi^grim^i cited, 
S 54 - 

Hurkitr, Fr C.: Early Easffrn Chmiian- 

rr>% qyolcd, 640. 

Bumca, Alexander^ 413, 

Bury, J, B.: Appendis; from ThfHutm 
oj rAf Difitni- ajfd Fiii/ of flit Roman 
l;mpirr in edition of Gibbon, quoted, 
802-3, 

Bu»bccq, Ofjirr Ghiselin dt. died 
176-7- 

Butler. Josephs T/ii Attalosy of Reii- 

JSfTCH, died, 486. 

Butler, Samuel; frercAon, cited, rS^, 
„ 3 <^. 455 + 

Butterfield, Hcrben; CkniH^mfy ^md 
quoted. 824: Tfir Origfru of 
Modffft Sffeacr, quoted, 807, 
Buviayhids, the, 563, 

Byzonrium, go-i. 


^esar-worship, 638, 649, S73. 
Caetani. Studi tli Storm Orientalff, 
quoted, 679. 

Cain and Abel, siorj* of, 66^ i ijn.* 168, 

17^1 “63. 

Cakhedem, 90-1; Council of, 595, 
Calendars, 613, 614, fii6, 617, 

Caliph, depreciaiLon of uBajje of title 

S?-*' 

Caliphate, the, Wesicm ttiisconception 
of. 564 

Calmucks, the. 346. 

Calvinism, 448—9, 450^ $3^, 

Cambodia, 59. 

Camb}^« U, Kff^pt, conqueit oC 764- 
Campappia: CApuan. 85: Foman. 84. 
Canaanite bnKUaKc, tJw, 607, 6j2. 


Canada: French inhabitants of^ 287: 

social harmony, approach to, B97. 
Conpoe, Battle of (214 H.C.), 333. 
C-antemir, Demetrius, Prince cf Mol¬ 
davia, 713^ 

Capital cities, 579, tfi under 

nil empirft. 

Caprala, morika on, 634. 

Capua, 8$. 

Cai^lLa fM, .Aurclipa Antoninus), 
Emperor, 459. 

Carchemish, Battle of t605 B.C.h 34t- 
Carolina, North and South, 315-16. 
Carolingian Empire: ms ghost of Komsn 
Empire, ro4, 116-17: decline of, 
342: ephemerrd nature of, J57; ti- 
panston of,, j 17: Mcro VTinjgian 

Empire, relation to, 13; partition of, 
9; system of, 803: successor-states 
of, 790: fee CH.SHi_i^iAGNE. 
CarrW. Batilc of (53 b,c,>, igj, jjj. 
CflfT-Saunders, M.: The Popuiation 
Pre^ktrm^ cited, 197. 

Cartesian philosophy, the, 665, 
Cartj^gCj 93, 103, 109, 123, 202-jr 
Carthaginian Empire: destruction of, 
by Remans, 766, 771: Greeks, rela- 
tiona wirh, 764, 766-7, 

Cassiodoms, Fbvius Magnus Aurelius, 
631. 

Caste system, the. 12S, 181 seqq-i, 
20]-3, 3*4-3; 7^8, 723, 7S8-9. 7911 
874,876, 

Castile, overseas expansion of, 123-4, 
Castilian language, the, 786, 
Catapbraci. the, 19s* 323 - 4 - 
Catholk Church, the: anchorites, 639. 
668; &s chrysalLs, 649-1; Counci la. 
oecumenkal* 19B; ‘dual citizenship" 
in, 633; eccrlesiaidcal and territorial 
organization of, 594—5. 631, 667^8; 
bar WeSEem Christianity, competi¬ 
tion with, 155-6; Hellenism, rela¬ 
tion to, 389, 426, 477^ 479, 530; 
Jeonoclastiic Decree, 817: inhueficc 
o<f Roman institutions on, 624-5: 
htur|:T(:, features of, 668--9; martyr* 
dotn and truancy, CEamples of, 44a- 
3: monasEicism, 6+3, 668, 673; 
^hiam of, into Roman Catholic and 
OrthcMlox. 15: twQ aspects of God, 
vieift-^ on, 85^^-9 'i r« idsa RostAS 
CaTHOUC CMt-RCH. 

Catiline (Eucius Sergius Catilinah 379- 
Cato iMinor (M, Porcius Cato Uticen- 
s»L 435-6. 

Catullus, O, Valerius: couplet quoted. 

Cave, the, simile of, z |g, 

Cavuur, Count Camtllo Bensc. di 314- 
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Cellini, Benvenuro: Auiotfiography\ 
quatedp 

Celsufl, author, 634, 635. 

Celts, ihcp 131 - 3 , 141-3,151-3,154^, 
157-8- t€c Far Wetern Ckris- 

TIAK CiVILtlATIOV 
central Amcricmn CivilizaEKOini: dlsin^ 
t«Rnttion, 737-S; Wtfltem Civili- 
zaiion, absorpEion by, S7S> 733- 
Ccylon, Sl-- 3 ^ 99, 15 7l 
C hadwick, U. M.: Tfi^ Hrrok Agt, 
quaked, 6qQr 

Chaeronei, Bdcileof, ig4i 
Chain^reoi^tians, psjxholosical and 
physical^ 77a Kqq> 

Chakia, 4^ 

ChaldaeartJ, the, 34 ^. 417^ 4 + 3 , 

493. 

ChallcnRp-uiid-Response: action of — 
myihologica] ilEustntions af. bo 
seqq., 99^ — unknuW n fiCtOP in, 61 p 
67-B; conipcnsalian, law ol, 140-1, 
cultural radiBkion. 790^ diniiinishloR' 
returns, hw of, 145 scqq.p 131-4; 
dwinirRti^tion, active and pos^i^v 
responses to, 419 wqq4 encountens 
berween civilisations, 773-^^ escecs- 
sEvc chalten^es. l40'Seqq4 exile and 
dispersion, 730; human etwiroJl' 
mcnl,c}uiElenf^sfrom,K 774 lO^seqq,; 
alien population, rule over, 172; 

— blovL's, 108-11, 372^3; dois* 
tation, 149-50; — pcnalmtioca, 
113—39, 150; ^ — popidalion, excess 
of, 4, 178—9, 188-^; — pressures, 
11 1-35, 271-j; identical cliallen]^, 
835- intenial chaJIcnRea, 199 seqq.; 
“and external, 794; ntlBration, 103 
seqq,; — overseas, 1461 < 4 ^, 
optimum defftec of severiiy, 140, 
145H&, 147, l4Sn I 33 i lb*. phy¬ 
sical environment, challenges from 
—- barren country, 73,78, fii, 8a, 90, 
94-5, 99 p ^4bi — climatic chanfjes, 
b6-7, 74 i “ cold, 66-7, 70, 7 ®. 79 . 
99, 141, 148, ibs-b; — desiccation, 
b^ 7 o, 75 . 75. 7b . 5 *qq t — 

RTOund, 99--it^p 316'; — plateaux, 
75, 78, 148; — river \^lle>'S, 7*-!, 

74. 99, 107: — sea. 75-9. 83. 91-3. 

165; — remperate forest, 78,79, 141: 

— tropical foresi, 75, 78; spiritual 
challenges, 8361 successive chal¬ 
lenges, 3^4, 187 »eqq., IW, 201-a, 
341 , J 07 seqq., 317 , jaj. Jftf S4fir 
843)1 ^ 5 %i unanswered cKallenj^s, 
363-’4. 348^ ufiprediccabdits'qf issue, 
B&5; j«f atio tfmifT Athetjh; BaR- 
BARTAteS; CHRCSTIAXm'; ifrtJ IfJfdlfT 
FfAfrUfi 0/ dvihznliifnt. 


Chamberlain, Houston Stewart, 53, 

Chancer Necessity, relation to, 444, 
44b;. w'orship of, 434, 444. 

Chand rafpiipta Mauryd, Emperor, 

31. 

df Haiand^ 41a. 

Charlcma^e: flchicvcments of, 117^ 
as Holy Roman Emperor, 9, 801 ■ 
campaifm^ 9 fi ^t7, llB l?J J 57 i 
344, 413; death of, 694; failure of, 
524, 747, 868; militarism of, 344; 
religioua jwUcy. 817; ree tff/e Caro- 

LIXGIAN tMPEiW. 

Cheruscin the, 685, 

Chiang Kai-shek, Madame, 74 *- 

Ch'icn LunfTn Emperor, 371 898. 
Childe, V, G t Tfif Mott ArtaffH Eatt, 
cited, 68-9,71- 

China: bourgeoisie, 7+3; Boxer Rising, 
the, 568- capital cities of, 597, 64a; 
Christianity^ atlilude towards, 567, 
584, 739-41: civil service, 627”3i; 
communjeatiians, s^'Stcin of, 
Communism In. 74 i~^p *741 Con- 
fucian philosophy, 805-6- Contend¬ 
ing states, 363, 592, 593, 603, 830; 
cunencii', bao; dynasties — ^ Chin^ 
550; — Chou, 550, 603; — Han, 
193,373, 375, 55 °- 642,617,768; — 
Manchu, 426; — Minp, 373, 361, 
426; — T ung, 2bS, 334, 361, 620; 
— Ts'i, 530: — Ta in, igx. 373; 
feudal ss'stem in, 591; Great Wall, 
the, 536, 680; Indio, communica¬ 
tions with, 768; Kuomlniang, the, 
740, 8Sa; languages and scripts, 471, 
603, 607, 757 ; population ofp 875, 
900; prospects for. 743, religions of, 
574-6, 581, 602; T'aip'ing Move¬ 
ment, 384, 567; Three Kingdoms, 
the, 832; rebtions with, 

579, 874^ 873; Western World, reb¬ 
tions with, 367,578-9,737-45, 809- 
10, S75; Westetnizaiion, reaction 
against, 373; XenopHtibia jn, 567; 

oira Far Easterx Civilii^tion; 
Mot«cOl 5 , 

Chinese, migration nf^ 150- 1 . 

Chingis Khan, 343^ 54b- 

Christ: Ascension of> 111; as new kind 
of man, zai; birth, date of, 614; 
crucihxion of, 51B, 339^ 544, 5+5; 
death of, prediction of^ 379; divinity 
qf, S3Dp 344i 543, 664,666; humanity 
of, 5 30; imitation of, 666; incximation 
of, 532^ lsinff34hip of, 529; Messiah- 
ship of, 536; ministry of, 676; non¬ 
violence of, 379, 544; Passion of, 
676; procorypes of, 651-1; rejection 
of, by jew^, 310, 485: reversal of 
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ro(c 3 iJlustrnied frofu Sifc of, 
second comeng of, aaj, 224; 
tranjfigm^tiorL of, Z22, 437; irinlsof, 
'mi^cir 4 wa]-Bnd-rmtm of zii 

Cl^taariit>i fl:9 cliituic of npi ritual 
importance, 646^ 675; Caesar-wor- 
Snip, conflici with^ oonceptive 

phase, 641; Crtcdft, 655; «tement4 
m — Hellenic, 20, 476^-7^ ^75. _ 
syncftuifn of, ,44. 451; — Syriac, 
IQ, M, 4*;; esaenceof, 583-4.638^; 
Elichann, the. 669, jjciluis of, 

10. 10, 385. 389, +,7. 

704 Hintle response-lo-challenRe*, 
17 ^ 50 , 3S9J God, conception of, 
S0Z-4,529-jo; CofpeU, phJIcAonhJe 

implications of bn^^uage of, 476^’ 
jMdiusm, teladon to, 786, 477 50:? 
503. 7373 ^ SJ5-1B; Negroes' 

ledimvei^ qf, 401-j; paro- 

CAiuiam in reladon ro, agq; perse- 
^oit of, 576, 

™- 7 J 5 a 90 ft; Pfitnitive Chuich, 
4*8; prcpaRscion of, 9g, 11 j, 134-5, 
5 J 4 prospectsof, 649,634^ 
7^1 reason and revelition, contest 
* Sabbath, SiK; scriptures 

of, lto2-3, 816- sins, forgiveness of, 
303; ^TKntiHm of, with other mH- 
B^ons, joip 3S4; toleration und tn- 
tolennce in history of, jqo- r; j« alto 
ASGLO-CATHOLtceiMi^^JAV C fTRIS- 
^ ANITV ; Catkolic Chvkck; huM; 
jAPAJd; MONOPHYSITE ChRI£^ 
TTA?«rTTj NstOWAN- CHRlStJANITr: 
OftTHODDlt CHRISTfAIViry; Pflo> 
tbs^sct CiiuftCHEft’ Roman Catho- 
uc LiitrWill Roman Empire: Thec^ 
Civilisation, 

t-hurthrs, Univerui: a® mark of diiin- 
teRTition, 36S; aa representatives of 
AP«|C5 of sodety dritinct from 
civilizatioiu. 36a] os tokens of an- 
Mtrntation and sfhlianon^ la^ 34' 
Ofltiny of, 55B; ree abo BunoHis^vt^ 
LfiRimAKiTT; Hindu [5M; J^lam 
Liitereiafi Order* the, 643; 

Civilization, unity of^ 36-41, 
Civiliz4t£oii&; abortisv, 153-60, 164 
a?^’. tee ulsfi tinder Far WeiTERN 
LiinjsTiAK Civii.rzATiaN: StaxDi^ 

VAVtAPeS. 

absorption, 569. 57g, 
ai^nrentation and affiliation, 559 
699. 704, 800. 

flrreited, |^4-86, J93'‘4. X44, 266, 


27s. 27B, 344, 326-7, 360J Mfe iili^ 
under EsKtsio9f N^maosj Otto¬ 
man E^ipjre:^ Pol^'nesian CiviUnr 
ZATiON:; SpAirrA. 

AS intelligible fields of study, 6 se^q., 
24^. 4^0-r, 438 559, 560, 701. 
as re^fressfons from higher religions, 
669 seqq. 

breakdowns of* loo, 244—359^ us 
overmres to hi^er reiigiofti 
634-91 caij« of* 247 seqq.^ 365 j 
creativity, nemesis of, 307-361 
definition of term, 373^-4; deter¬ 
ministic theories, 247-54; disinte- 
gnition in relation to, j6o, 367; 
fratricidal warfare, 573, 670, 890; 
^horizontar scfusms in relation to, 
365- zntTusicn of one civilizabon 
on another as a atgn of, 245; loss 
of conutland over human environ¬ 
ment, 260-721 loss of oornmAnd 
over physical environment, 135-" 
60; problem of, 244-6; racial de¬ 
generation in relation CO, ^48-51; 
self-deXemunaHon* failure of, 
27S^J59; fllaveT>% 871; ree also 
wnder names of Ctrilisaliom^ 

Comparability' of^ 35 seqq,^, 41-3, 

Contacts between, 404, 411,418; fee 
aka ufuier mimes of cwiiisfiii(i7tSr 

contemponincitv, phibsophica!, of, 
42-3- 

dead trunks of, 30, 33, z6in., 
360-1. 

dJBintegratJon of, 190, 244,360-5581 
chal[enge,8nd_j-tsprt>flse, 844-j; 

cNmimand of environmem in re- 
l^ion to, 364; exiemal proletl- 
rtftth 678-Sa, 69B; CKtranccus 

*o™| elements introduDcd during, 
421; growth, contrast with, 363, 
364, 367^ 451, 54S, 555: mdi- 
viduib in relation to, 533"54i 
mimesis, functiem of, 405, Hfo6; 
nature of, 360 seqq.; radiation in 
reblion to^ 405-6; religious en- 
hghtenment in relation to, 386; 
rhythm 0^369, 548 seqq., 829^33» 
845; schisms — horizontalji 565 
seqq.; — in body social, 371-438, 
7781 799 f 850; — in soul, 
367 p 449-532, 555^877;—Vertical, 
365 i Schism-and-Palingcnesian 
®*®ndard|zaiion thraugh, 
36711 S5S“8; See eslst^ above usidtT 
breakdowns and belov} unibe ea- 
pansioH], rout^rally-relapse; ottef 
ireJer Auaxuon; Ahchalam; 

t, KALlENUe- ANI 5 . RB£f>ON! 5 E: De- 

TACitMENT^ Drift; Fitturism; 
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.MaHTTHDOM; MLVORITLEa, domi- 
ndnt- Proletariats; ProM('>- 
ctuiTV; Selp-Co>'Tkol^ Sin; 
ThA?^ 5 Fi<ju patten; 'rflllANCV; 

UnitTiI under rvimeM q/ nVi/i- 

Swiwm. 

nature of, 

e^Dcentric illu^ians of, J 7 , 
embryonk, 70J-4r 
encounters — Hcceleration of, 

878; CuncQtcnatioii of^ 77n-'2; 
licrodiun theory of, 770; eij]tura,K 
dichotomy, j^g; points of contJtct 
of higher religions, 702-j; psycho¬ 
logical effecls of, 785-962 reACtion» 
to ^4^8Tcssio^^ — typet of, 77J-6; 
— l^erodiELnum^ 7fl4-5:i 7S9-94; 
— Zealotism, 784-5^ 780-54; 
dme-scalc of^ 7o&--q, 8+?, 851^ 
ei^uivaSencc, philoaophicflJ, of, 41-3. 
e:jtpaiisLon of: growth in relation to^ 
1 35-99^ miUtariAm, in relation to, 

I go; jftf &Ug umier nrimrr e/ chpiti- 

zaitgm. 

fossilised, ip 22-if 361. 
fossils of, 640--1 ^ 775. 
igeneratiooK of, 66^71, 694-5, 7 ^Br 
768«g, 865-6. 

geneAcsof: itslunctionof Lnler-action, 
ho 76: churches' rolC;, 640 

645, 667; di^usion and uni¬ 
formity theories, 59-411 environ¬ 
ment in rektion to, 55-9, 61, 66^ 
67; mimesis role, 665, 795; nature 
of, 50-11 of related societin, g~i I, 
IS seg<|., 77-91 of unrelated 
societies, 68^7; probEem of, 48 
race in relation to, 51—5; 
transition from Static condition 
to dynainic activity, 49-51,77; ree 
o/ro under Challenge^and^Re- 
5 PONSE; Environment; Prole;* 
TARIAT; and under namti 0/ eivUi- 
ialiorri. 

geographicitl dUiplaceiTiGnt of dfhh- 
atki from apparenied, 9-1 o^ 15^ 
so, 78^ icK> Ecqq, 

gmwih of, 164-208; differentiation 
arising from^ i4t-3, 367: environ¬ 
ment in relation to, 189; echehali- 
zatjon in rvistion [o^ se^q.; 
ind ivid Uala, function of ^ zog seqq.; 
length of spzLn of^ 367; mimeaia, 
furtaion of+ Z15 seqq^, 241, 4^5; 
minodticBp creative, function of, 
SI4 Kqq>; nature of, 187—208, 
363; projiressive self-detenni- 
nation in relation to, SCqq., 
log; radiation in relation m, 4O4— 
6; technological ctas^ifiNtian, 


inadequacy of, 193 seqq; airo 
oheveiindfr dlwnUgnition; expan- 

sioRL under VVithdrawal-ano- 
RetL'RNi and Jiirdrr namen a/rict/i- 
satiom^. 
identi^eacLon of, 8^ 13-54^ 
living specimens of^ 8, 344. 
regressions ofp causes^ ^72-5. 
relation to one anolhctr absorption 
of one by another, 265—6, 55J; 
apparentation and alHIiation, lO 
seqq., 4S, ?65,365,557; unrrEated, 
48; see (Jifre irtl(wf nOffrer €1/erriliza-^ 

rouL^rally^relapse of^ a6i| 548^54, 
56a, 564. 

table off /aeing gbo. 
time-Epan of, 43, 567. 
times of troubles, 560, 564,566, 569, 
5 ^ 5 - 7 , 634. 64 tp 8^ seqq.; 
tte under namer o/ckyifisaiitsns. See 
aUn upTcfifT SociETIt^ Primitive. 
Class conflict, as disIntegTAliOn Symp¬ 
tom, 57j, 850, 890-1. 

C taudian of Alexandna: De ComutatU 
Stiiie/mniSf cited, 423. 

Claudius I, Emperor, 619. 

Cleacchus the SpaniatCp 377. 
Clei^thenes the AJimaeonid^ 517+ 
Clement of Rome, 624. 

ClcoTnenes ip King of Sparta, 331. 
CEcomcncs lit. King of Sparta, 434. 
CEcon the Athenian, 307. 

Cleric, history of wordp 667-S. 
Climt^rs, simile oFp 49-51, 64-5, 163^ 
W,Z 45 - 

Cll^'t!, Robertp 410. 

Clovis^ King of the FronjtSp 410^ 494* 
Clovis I, the Merovingian^ 563. 
Cnossos, sack of, 462. 

Cobden, Richani, 289-90. 

Cole, Gr D. H.: Social Theory^ ciredp 

lit. 

Collingwood, Ri G.: Tke Ideu Hii- 
twyf quotedp Bzi—3, 

CoUIngMood, R. G. and Myersp J. NV 
L.: Roman BHfnin find the Engtish 
SeSfiemenis, quotedp 698 . 

Colonies, 579^ 585^81 see under all 
ernpirer. 

Columba, Saint, 105, :!:55, 

Columbus, Chnstophetp 70S. 
Commodus, L. Autelius^ Emperor, 
442 , 459. 

Communism, 203-5; Mancian:, 446-7; 

— and private property, 29 [; 
apocalyptic character of, 368, 369; 

— as a religion, 399-^4«. 74^, 774, 
873 897, 898; ‘— Chiistianity and 
Jewish elements in, 39-^400; — 
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Communi^iTi 

Christrelation to, 706; — 
idiDs of, ^97; — rniUsafn:>' of^ 36S: 
— Pl^de^slinarLantHm in relation to, 
44^S*i ^ pmp^^|^linda^ use of, 774 j 
— yieknee of, 599; -- Wtfsccm* 
□li^n ofj 706^ 7 m; Nniionohsm, 
in relation [o, 400; also utrdfr 

UsjON OF Sovnrr SociALUtt Re- 

PimLscs^; WisTitRN CiviLtzAnos:. 
Camnenoi. Anna, Jff Anna Comnena. 
ConfucLinisTn, 375.475, 5^7. SJ4r5y3» 
593. 6z8, S05-6, 808. 

Confuciias, 33, 263, 550, 654. 
Constanoe, Council of{H^.D, 1414-iS)^ 
3gS. 

Coi^runtinc 1, the Cmat {Flavius 
Vnkrius AurfliU:*^ Cnnst^ntinujs), 
Emperor, 489, 4114, 57^, S4I. 

CouFtnntine V\ Emperor^ 490, 804, 
Constanitni^ple, 161, 364^ 319, 600, 
60Z, 731, 715, 740, 75in., S04, 815^ 
851. 

Cosiiitantius I Chlorus (Flaviua Vale- 
lim CenEtanriu#), Emperor, 484, 
Consensian, slgnificanee of word, 
670. 

Copaic Marshes, the, Z57, 35S. 
Copemican theor>v 807. 

Coryyra, 362, 29^, 37&, 

Coiinth, 4, 103, 49^^ 590. 

Corinthlaji Leasue, ihcp 363, 
Comwallla, C. G„ Marquesa, 72Ip 743, 

Coran^liun, rite of, 8oz. 

Cossacks, the, 115, 345, 346, 726, 
CreativitVp nemtfis of, 307-36. 

Crfcy, ;^tt]e of, 335, 

Crete. 2i 7&. toi-1, 713, 748. 771, 
Crcmis^ the, 605. 

Crocs.Lis, Kin^ of Eydia, 407, 765. 
CrUHidcs, (he, 17, 158, j92, 164, ler- 

2,74^58- 

Culture, 577*8, 678-80. 74W, 778^87, 
794-fi; Sft uadgf .^ItTS; C| VPL] ZAriONS 
— E?jools:teics; Etusowics: Kel- 
LtNlC ClVlt.i?4 TION’ Jn-FELOue^tT- 
SIaS; LANtItrAOES- LlTERJlTLTtp: : 
LIOIONS. 

Cumae, Battle of (474 hjC.), 766. 
Cybele, tnorship of, 381,42^^ 441^ 504, 

^ 57:f. 57^, 648, 776. 

CydiC theory, the, 25 <-4. 6i3“t4, 744, 
820-1p 827-30,S3S-9,842.847,892. 
Cyprian, Saint (TKnscius Cueciliy* 

^ Cyprianua), 247, ft 2 $. 

C>"pnis^ S&4r 

Cyrus II, the Achacmenid, the Gre-tit, 

It' 1 */’ 57 a, s^. 

764^ 5*5. 76*. 


Cyrus the Vounfier, :hc Achaemcnid 
Prince p 338, 377. 

C±n:hoslov‘aki»p 655, 


Oanielp Book of, 500. 

Dante AliBhieri, 230. 

Danube, valley of the, 39, 

Darius I, the Achaefnenid^ 606, 766, 
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Du-rk Ages, the, 695 sec^., 744^ 
Dirwin, Charles Robert, 834. 

Datin^r, systems of, &l 4, 615. 

David, King of Judah and [srmeh ft02. 

$ 20 . 

Dft'i'id and Goliothp legend of, 331| 
337-$. 45&- 

Davies, Cr G.] 77 j^ prMfat nf ihf 
i\crtH^VVnl Fronti^, quotedp 681-3. 
Dawes, El| and ba^nes, 11^: TAref 
Byzantine ,^rirtfj:p quoted, 639. 

Dijwson, Christopher, 4ind the 

Risf IFinter^f Culture, quoted, 
803-4. 806-7. 

Daylamis^ the, 563. 

Dedmal system, the, 617-1$. 

DeSaware Prophet^ the, 417. 

^Ihip 564, 596-7. 

Delian [.reaguc, the, 297.^ 

Demetrius, King of Bactria. zr. 
DcmocnfUiy, 214, 13S, 239, 281 seqq.p 
=9I-3 h 7^3. 724/780. . 8&7. 871H 

® 72 p 8w: ter ^aijo Nationalss-h; 
Pahlia.mentah.v Government. 
Dctnoeriius of AbdeJti, 446. 

Demolina^ M. hdmond: Comment l& 
roiiif free le 13'jpc tanai, cited, 199- 
Dermdn6s, 775. 

Detachment: as manifestation of 
(jnovrth, 531; as passive reaction to 
dt^integrmEion, 451; manifesistTOns 
43 5 .i*tqq.; nature dC 438, 526; 
Salv'atiun in relation to, 540-r; self- 
Stultihcation of, 527; transhguration 
in relation to, 43S. 439, 5314 w efjo 
uftdrr A^MAlSSi; BtippHi.ssf. 
Determinism; economic, 446-7; phy- 
sietl, 446; psychical, 447; ihcories 
of, 247 369, 375^ 400, 446, 

449^ 450: theistic, 448-9. 

^vi]^ the, encounter with Cod, 63,65+ 
Diaeonus^ Leo, $04|^ 

D^poiis, 775-6. 

Dickens, Charles, 303. 

Diffusion theory, to-oo. 

Din JUhj, the, 493. 

Dioclet^n, Emperor, 549, 623, 6271 
628. 

Diogenes, 481. 

Dionysus, 25, 26. 


index 


Dinka. the, 71, -jz. 
t>oasyauiik<^, the, B 6 ^j* 
l>ori;ins, cht, ati, 179. 

Drift p of: oa passiiic way of fcrl- 

in|| in dti^intcMruE^inj^ societies, 430. 

444’ miknife^taiionsi of, 4+4 -^qq.; 
pun>o«« fulness in rebiion tOp 44^ 
fo; sense of sin in relation to, 4^1. 
'Dri^Tc^ problem of, 206-7, Z^ 7 - 

553- 

DmmmonJ, H.: Tr^frk^t 4A^^i 
cicedp 87. 

Drusesp [.bcp 490-1, 702. 

Dunfli, Emperor of Sumer and Akkad, 

484. 


East Homan Em^pire: army corpSp 114; 
as p^host of Roman Empire, 16, ifii, 
319, 564, 643, 794, 747. 757. 
autocracy in, 757-8L bresik-up of, 
462, 74S;, Hulii^arianSfc relations withp 
i6j 4^ 364, a6S, 32Ip 367^. Cru¬ 
sade rsp encounter withp 746, 749, 
7S3h 77i; espaoston of, 747-9i 
foundation of, 320; Holy Roman 
Empire, retatiom with, 733 &eqq.; 
Iconoclasm in, 752, 817; idoltzation 
of. jiq-2i: inteireiifnum bcmcen 
Roman Empinr and, 319^20; law^ 
MoEoie, 610, So2; Orthodox Church, 
rebtion* vi ub, 32 'Osmanlis, rela¬ 
tion with, 164; Pbanariots" dream, 
714, 719; rebcionshipsp 752; sta¬ 
bility' of, 747 p 758; tiinc-span of, 
31 Oh ^alotism and Herodianism, 
in^ 791. 

EastH unchiini^ingp Western miscon¬ 
ceptions re^[ajdinR, J7^. 

Easter labnd, 82-3, 

Ecfieti^, change in meaning of wotdp 

667. 

Economics, ^^orld crisis in a.Dl 1929,. 
741. 

Edinburgh, 121, 12?- 

Educadou, impact of democracy on, 

Egypt: Av'yilbid rfgimc in, 174’ dynas* 
tics — fourth, 30; — fifth, 31, 268; 
— sixth, jip 268; — dcvenlh, 374t 
^ tw-eJfthp 31, 374; — eighteenihp 
326, 361 j — fliheteenih, 3265 — 
twentieth, 326: CiluoiTion in, 3 24-^5 ; 
France, invasion by, 717^ Freni 
language, use of, 471^ Great Britain, 
occupation by, 5A4; languages and 
scripts, 60J, 607; Mamluk r^me in, 
t 74 “ 5 ; mercenaries, 763, 764; Mid¬ 
dle Empire — as Ef^piiaC universal 
state, 361, 374, 574; — Osirian 
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church, ^74, 575; — Sumer and 
Akktid, rcbiion:9 widi, 768; Xcw 
Empire, 23, 325. 386, 456, 50a; — 
as restored Egy ptiuc universal slate, 
567; — barbarians, 62S; — break-up 
of, ft47, 676; — ULithes, 703; — 
militdr)'system, 622; Did Kingdom, 
a68- Pha^ohs, deification ofp 322 p 
324; political administration^ jOp 
112; pre -Dynastic Agc^ 30’ Ptole¬ 
maic regime, 37S, 4951; Py’rainidsij 
Aigriiftcance ofK 3c, 32, 207, 3x2; 
United Kingdom 3J, Il2p 348; 
Westemmitiain ofp 785; Xenophobia 
in, nffo uprder AisvJfElA; 

Hvksos, 

Egypliac Civil i^aiion: alien intrusEon, 
567^ as dead trunk, 30, 33, 26ln.p 
36^1; Babyfonic Civili^Uon p intru¬ 
sion of, 385^ barbarian!;, pressure ofp 
23, 28, 31, 112, 32b, 34^h 434n 
breakdown ofp 268, 272, 3x2, 324, 
3261 360, 768^ 870; Chailcnges pre^ 
sented to, 207, 27^'3; culture, 813; 
— SUT, 30, 33, 241, 348; — littcratj, 
power of, 3^-5: — poeir>% 33; dif¬ 
fusion of, misconceptEOns regarding, 
39-40; disintegration of, 31^ j6o; 
dumtion of, 57S; engineering 
ichievements of, 30: cnvirtinmentp 
physksl, 30, 56, 37-8, 70^2 ^ 
expansion of, 29, 326, 599; extinc¬ 
tion of, 30, tl2, 3^:; genesis of, 30, 
57-8, 68-73,3b I; growth of, 30,207; 
Hellenic Civilization - — encounter 
with, 771 p 835; — intrusion of, 273, 
425-p Hittite Civilization, relations 
with, 29; interFcgnnrn, abortive, 31, 
373^3. jbo; marehe^n part played by, 
jiz, 348; mijitaruun of, 326, 348; 
military' technique of, 456- nunority, 
dominant, 31, 32; proletariat, inter¬ 
nal, 31, 32; promiscuity^ sense of, 
45*. 477^i religion > — Amen-Re, 
cull 497 p 501-4^ — Atonion 

monotheism, 33, 300, 492t — Isis, 
cult of, 127. 381,391; — Osiris, cult 
of. 30 wqq.. 39J, +15. t55.47^7: — 
pneUlhood. power ofp 325^, 477-8; 
— Rcp Cull of, 30, 32, 477; — tyn- 
cretism, 477-8. 631; ?iin, sense of, 
451; Sumefic Civilization, 703; 
Sumeric influencep 768; Syriac Civi¬ 
lization — absorption by% 266, 267, 
3*8. 578; — contact with, 93: sime 
of iroubles, 360,444,45j; lime-span 
of, 30, 241. 360-1, 613; uni^erssil 
churthesp abortive, 32-3; universal 
etaiep 31, 33, i ia, 361, 374^ zenith 

of, 30. 
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KR^'pdan Eoriguageg the, 6oj. 

EinBicin, AEbert, BJ4. 

ElagabaEiiS (ViLiius Avitui Ba&siAnus) 
Emperor^ 4^1. 

£lam« Kiniidoni of, 349^ 341 ^ 

Elamite Eanj^anje, the, 

Elemar the Sciijbe, 433 - 
Elias, H.i Vbtrr dm der 

tion, qyq|ed,£44. 

EEvtra, Council of+ Si7. 

Hngbnd: aa mar^h af \Vi<steni World^. 
barbajians, lnv»ton of^ 3^ roy- 
8; Centre of RTiii'itJ” of, I a J; chapters 
in history of^ 1-3 j coInniLation by, 
1, 5^7; corvemon to Wcjiem 

ChnstionhyK^i IS5 conatitutionol 
^^vcmmorit^ development of, 236- 
deipofistn, response to chaUcnBc 
oC epic of, 106, 113, 

4*^1 Fj^nCe, relatkins ^'ith^ ^35, 
34 ^: luiiCtion of, in Weaiem history, 
23s 204; Heptarchy, 

121, lia; Irelandi Telationa with, 
< 55 “^- 4 * 49^1 3995 JewTs, position 

of, 136 and n., 137'— relations with, 
733 i Kingdom of, genesis of, 121-3; 
Norman conr^uetIp a* lofi, 123^ 791; 
Papacy, relatjons with, 334; parEia^ 
mentiuy system, 2^^ 322-4; Protes¬ 
tant Xonconformista, reaction to 
pcnslizatJon, ta^, phy^^^raphy of, 
23 5; Scandinavian in^’^iinns, joS, 
123* 156, 15^ Scotbnd —Gonttast 
Kith, 03; — relations with, 454; 
^’ithdrawal^^d-reium of, 135-^; 
i€t alsa Great Britain. 

English tanguage, the, igfi, 473, 310^ 
11+604, 

'English-ipeaktng peoples, the*, 7SS, 
Enoch, son of Cain, S63. 

Environtnent: Aencsea qf civilizations 
n^t explained by, 55-^; HoHenk 
iheor>‘ regarding, 55-6. 6S; huinari, 
lofl Seqq.^ 260-7j; ph>^iCBl — com- 
poRSfllion for in human cnviremmcnt, 
140-1; ^ ddhcult, stimidusi of, 68 
74 i — 44 syi demora- 

Iwing effects of, 85-7; — lots of 
command O^-er, 253-60; — new 
ground, stimulus of, 99 »qq., 316^ 
tr* ofio ir^rdcT Ckalle^soe-axd- 
Resposse; CiviJJsiATiONa: genesca, 
d^wth; anti under n&ma qf ekkiha^ 
ti^ru. 

Epictetus of Hierapolii, 481 ^ 4961 Dit- 
r^falioflj, cited, 327^ 

Epicureanism K 838. 

Epicurus, 440, 5:4^. 

Eras, 614, 6 t 5 . 758- 
Esarhaddon, King of Aas>TP»i, 340, 


Eakimosz (or uimaiLE): 863^ ab¬ 
sorption of, by cstem Civilization, 
2661 AdapTatinn to physical environ- 
mentp t6^^6;aniTnaKismqr, 182,327; 
AnunaEs, use of, iSj; cs arreatcd civi- 
hzation, 163-6; challenges prcsonied 
to^ 141; technique, idoliaaiion of, 

327- 

Eaorerjcism, 3e3"4+ 

E$$ciie«, the, 441. 

Estf, the^ 749. 

Elherialization, ifS scqq.p 230, 3 t 9 F 
530, 660, 

Ethiopia — jcr AfiVSSiNfA. 

Etruscan language, the, 606. 

Etruscans, the, 103-4, 142,. 152, 251, 
763, 767. 

Euripides, 337, 543, 546; Hippi>iytus, 
60, 63-4, 

Europa. datlghler rf Ag^nor^ 770. 

Europe: Facce ard Fancies, 796^; 
native ideals of^ 635-6; unif^tiori 
of, 867^ Western, — war, aspects of, 
881; — Welfare StfttC, 898, 

Everts, Sir Aithun The EitrUfr 
0/ Gietee in tkt Light qf Grrfuw /Xr* 
ros'cncf, cited. 24-S- 

E^il. 858. 

Evolurinn, 4Jh 49j 197, 2 d9p. 253, 327* 
3 p. 

Ewingi. Sir Alfred^ citedp 106-7, 
9C4'-S^ 


Far EBs:rcm CivitiK*tion,fnain brodyof; 
alien intruMon, 567; as dead trunk, 
361’ breakdown 01, 268, 361; chal- 
Icngeii, response: to, 273; culture, 
578, 709, 8 o 3 -h 3 ; disintegration ofp 
36tp 3^3^ 86-21 egocentric illu¬ 
sions of^ 37 ’f genesis of, 21-3; geo* 
gnphicaJ range of, z 3 ; littcratii 
power of„ 335; minorit^^ dominant, 
459-^6*; new ground, stimulus of, 
103; pctiifactlnn of, 1567; proletariat, 
intemah 384; promLscuity, examples 
of, 457-60; religtnrts of* 4^6, 643 S 
Sink Ci\'ilizaitjqn, aflitbation to, 22, 

, 640; time of troubles, 268, 361; uni* 
^vr^ state ^ lee under Manchu 
Empire; MoNdOc Empire; We^em 
Civilizarion ^ absorption by^ s66, 
368; — contact with, 273^ 567^, 
578. 707-^. 737-^43^ 792; rec altc 
China. 

Far Eastern Civilization, Japanese 
branch of: archaism, examples of, 
514-45; barbarians, conquest of, 
382; breakdown of^ 269, 270, S70; 
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di&inttgtitlinn of, ■ 45 f environ- 
menrp phyficfll, minority, domi- 
nanCfc 373-^5 prtiletnrint, internal, 
3S2; r¥liRir>ns nf, 38^-3 k St4^*SJ 
lime of TKmhle^,'z7o, jHz, 426. 514, 
572; inkRffllJinmtion of, 103; nniv-er- 
u] Giaieof, 382; /eeairo uh^ 
Toln^iiva Shof^n«!Tc; Western 
Civili^ridni — ab*ori>liott by, i66k 
514; — conluci i^iEhp 26^, 373^ 
^37-+3t 775. 

Far Westem Chri&tiaji Civilization ^ 
1^4-^, So^', iach^i'emcnta of^ 416; 
culture of, 155, 156, 158; RcnniGof, 
t54i 15 5;, history of, hypothetical, 6; 
isdiaiiofl of, 155, 137; originaiity of, 
41 l; Scandinnviantij impact of, 
Western Civiliuiiorlp contact with, 
I2lp i54-6p 4J3, 416; ttr ofro erPHfrr 
CELTSi Ireland. 

Feudal Systenip thep 3, 6p iljjp 20lp 
23-1^ , ^ 

Fiction, relation of, to history, 43-y, 

Finlay, GcQn?e; A Histcry of Qrfgff 
B.C. T46 Jo i.4-/>- TS64, quoted, 712^ 
FTf^ Sh^h TajfhlAqi, 531. 

Fisher, H. A. L.. HUitity 0/ Eurcp^^ 
quoted, ++4-3, S25. 

fithu, evolution of, 317-S. 

Fitzgerald,, Cv P.: Chirni^ A Short Otd- 
iurat /Yif/o7>', quoted, 620. 

Fiizgemld, £.: Ritbd'iyal of Omar 
K/iayydmy cited, 430. 

Flood, myth of thcp 703. 

Florence^ Council of (a.D. i43fi-o), 
71Z. 

Foedf Ifcnry, 823. 

Foundlingp the mj'th ofp 22 i^. 

Frarioe: administratj^'e unification of, 
517: bourscoisje “ a^ heira of 
Pbonsrehy, 744; — ret'ersion So 
CatholictMtt, 84 Ff calendar, eeform 
of, 613, 617; Cssholic ccclesiastftal 
uni[y, stnlgglep &271 centras of Rja^ 
vity of> I2JS colonial empire, 7S7, 
Soi; colonization by, oh-7F w; cul¬ 
tural influence of, 470 -fs ecclesiia- 
tieal mapp 595: economic position 
and policy of, 2d£, 445; fall of (June 
1940}^ 7S7; First Republiop era ofp 
614; Free Church Movement, 7S7; 
Great Power, statua of, SzS; Itolyp 
relations w^tth, Izo; Kingdom of, 
Eonesift of, F23J law systent of, 
miUtary cdp jcity and org^niiaiioo of, 
33^1 Napoleonic Empire, 470-1, 
532;. Papacy, reblions with, 354I 
race, theories regarding+ 32-3; rzce- 
feeling, absence ofp 7^7-8; religious 


policy' of, 436 , 4133-4; K«volutions, 
zSq, ^ 8 , 204 , 403 p 5 ^^ S* 7 i 

553 F So I, M53; Ke volutionary calen¬ 
dar, 3on.; ^^ezndinavian invasions 
of, 123, 156,158; Vtchy Gn-b'cmmen l 
in, 787, weights and measures in, 
6t3, 6F7; iec aha under AimtcA, 
SAV4 England. 

Francis Xaviert Sainip 583, 

Franks, the: Arabs, conflict with, 123— 
4, 344; Catholicism, corivel^ion to, 
4ro; epic poetry of, 411J 'Fmn- 
watcr' and ^Salt-water^ 134-3; 
Goths, conflict with, 464; Lombards, 
relations with, 344; mce theories 
regard j:ng+ 31-3; Salian guardians, 
6 qp 02 ^xons, itrUgglc with, 344; le^ 
ahi> umirr Austra&iai Caaolinoian 
Empire; C^iarlemajCkb; CijOvis; 
Merovingian Fmpiae. 

Frazefp Sir J. G.^ 637-^; The G^ldat 
Bou^h, quoted. 635-6, 

FredeKundj the MerovingiaUp 700. 
Frederick I Hohenstaufen {Barba- 
rossii). Emperor, 223-4. 

Frederi^ [[ Hobenstaufen, Emperor, 
J 53 k . 3 -S 4 t 358. 670F 738. 8oi , 
Frederick IE J-faKenzolferri, the Great, , 
King of Pnissb, 336, 542. 

Freedom: condiitons of, 846; Justice p 
relation to, 808 seqq.; law of God in 
relation to, 831, 837^, 

Freeman, E. A.l Ccmparaiivo Polifios^ 
cited, 40-1, 

Free Trade, system of, 288-^9. 

French language, the, 47fr-J. 

Friends, the S^et>V^f. 784- 
Frontierg, absetKe of, in growth phase 
of civilisations, 404; sat aha uMiier 
PnOLtnrARrAT, eKFcmal; Roman 
Empire. 

Fumivalh J.^ S.: Progrtu and WAfizre 
p'n Sauih-Easi Ana, quoted, 782. 
Futurism.; as ective irBction to disin- 
terpmtion, 431; defiiiittan ol, 432; 
iconoclaAm in relation to, 519-20; 
manlFeEtations of, 4 33 9 eqq.+ 5 E 6 — 20 ; 
— cultural, 518-10;'— Herodianitm, 
704; — instltutiorutf, 516-17; — 
f2rtorinl+ 516-17; nature of, 515-16; 
Seunifm in relation to, 432-3; self- 
cranSCcndenCe of, 52^6; tmnsv 
hgurationp relation to, 516, 526; 
violence, degenenttion into, 538^; 
stt also undtr ArohaIsSm; SaviOORA. 


Galileo, Galilei, 655, £07. 
Gamaliel, 379 * 

GombeEta, Lton, 301. 
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Gandhi, Mahatma, 205, 503, ^a4, 4&J, 
714. 784; 793 i 7')+. St&7. 

Sir William; /^^^port upon tfi^ 
Bonn of thf Uppfr Nile, ciwd, yr. 
Gauk, thcK 5a. 

Gautama, SiddhSirhd, the Buddha, 21, 
J^7, 3*2. 375, 3^, 541. 607, 647, 
650. 

Genesis, Book of, 6a, 62, 65-6, 99. 
Genua, 313; colonte^, 725. 

Censcric, Kingaf ihc Vandwls, ^94, 
Geo^fraphv, patEems of, 796-a, 
Georgian lanj^uapcc, the, 518. 

Gepidar, [he, 70&. 

German lafiflujine, she, 605. 

Germanj-: Allied occupation of, 879; 

viei^-a 

of, fidn; defeat of in 1045, 70^^, 87^^ 
■rcanomic po$,iciDn and policy of, 
afiS; Great Power, snaciut ofp flz^; 
intcIlectuQl proletariat in, 396; Jews, 
treatment of, 737; mililartam of, 336. 
071J Natjofuil Socialism, 110 and n., 
39^ ^oo. 419. 507. 5 |S‘I9. SJ9,693, 
7+61 S7I, 375, 38 ^_ Sqj. P^p,cy_ 

relations iviih, 354; reaction of, tq 
detcat m 191S, I [d; reliipous policy 

of. 4%. \\csteni Powers, relations 

^7*?; tiho artdrr PRt^sata. 
Cibl»n. tldn-ardn a6c^t, 635, ^f67; Tht 
0/ thtf D^iSinr atti^ Fail tf tfic 
PuMftm Empin, cited, 11411., 15^^ 

M5, 459. 

Galbcn^ Sir W« S,, 

Gi^, E,; T;*, Spirit a/ .Vfojlwna/ 
pfUosophyn quoted^ 6*5. 

Giraldiis Cambrensis, 340, 

CtotMl aT«M> fof battle/BfiI. 

Cobineau, Comte de, racial theoiici 
of. 51-3. 

C^: a* Father. 840; as l.ove, 64^,. 666, 
857-9: as Sasi'nur, 647; Christiars 

,soa-+. 539-30: 
Cnminonwealth erf, 6*3. 667; crea- 
me activity, rencual of, 65, 67- 
Creativity of, 630, Mo. SsH: dviija’ 
J^a' 54 ^ 7 t 666; evil, in relatinti to. 
858; fatherho,^ of. 495-6; jmma, 
nency dl4 539; mcarnatc, 544-7. g^j 

649, fi66^ Si 7; Tslamic mnceplion of| 
jcaloua^ 649^ Jewish conrCcp- 
lion of. 310. sw. soi-4, sij[ Kinff- 
doinof, 5*5-6, 5*9, yjj, 677; Law 
of, 8 i9-«i, 857.^9; mf# as essence 
o!f SOJi Ufllitatjoia on pow en of^ 63-- 
4: l-oyy as essence of, 530: mans 
emmunterii. 795^ 850. S5S-9; man's 
pr^nal Communion with, 636-9, 
65 S, 661-6: on^nipriesejvce and Omni- 
poience of, 501, 505^ 529^ reve¬ 


lation of. 647, 6491 sufTerinjf, 76S; 
umt>^ of. pereepTion of. 497, 499^ 
505. SI4-5. * 47 . 648. 663; will of, 
^663.673. 

Goethe, Jahflnii Wolfjgarjj von: Fauii 
~~ of. illlutratinn of Chal- 
lenRe-and-Respun&e, 60 £eqq-; “ 

cited, 64, 556, 

Gotm, the, 143, 464, 561, 695: igfahii 
OsTWOGOTHas VI5SGOTJIS4 
Govcmmefi[84 rniion d'itre of. 513, 

Gracchi, the, 150, 4r>5, 433, 434, 506, 
539 - 

Graeco- Turk iSih Worar AnaTolian (AlD^ 
t 91 t- 2 )> 110, i 2 z; rndcpcndcncc 

(A.p. 132. 

Gr^tian fplaviua Greiuinus Att^pj^ttit), 
Emperor* 463; CnCycIcpaedil of, 
E^rritimf, £04, 

GrcflT Britain: Act of Gntnn( a.D. 1707)1 

4§4k Bs a field of hiAtnriCu] study. 
t-J, 6-7; hofii^eomf, ^3, £66, £93; 
alcndar chuUiRes, 617: ddl service 
in ^ 626-7; elass channica, S4j; Crown 
and Parliament, relatiansi between, 
507; economic position and policy 
of, 31^-90, 445; education sys¬ 

tem in* 292- 6 Jo; General Elec¬ 
tion, i 74 ,'!p Sgj; industrial revotu- 
ticpiis, £i7p 833, S67, 877; position 
of, m A,D. 1 93 8, Jzz; religious policy 
of, 4^6. 4S7, 490, 494, 513; sport, 
function nf, 305—6; lechnolojpcal 
conrervatism of, 330; Trade Unions, 
®02-3; weights and measures. 61S; 
rre fl£ro England; Scr^ru.ND; 
India. 

Great Mother, the, worship of, 381, 
J 9 ^. * 35 . *4!^. 7 * 3 : ire oiro Cvbele; 
IsKTAfl: Ma«y. 

Great Poivcrs, the, 828-9, S79, £84; 

*re uha Balance op Pow-er, 

Gn&ccjc ^ ancient: Achaemenion Empire, 
nelatEons wiih, iio-ji, 149, 190, 
ZOa. 231, 272, 537; aftricrultuje, tech¬ 
nique of, 195-6: jSopaWFfcf, attitude 
towards, 3n5-6; barbflriins, rela¬ 
tions with, 407-8; city-states “ 
establishment of, 107* — failure of, 
to proi.’ide political framework on 
occunvenica] scale^ 296, 317-18,363: 
— federarmn of, 297, 363, 549: — 
adniiidtiDn of, 317-^18: — mcr- 
cenatica, patt played by". 461; “ 
political org^izatron nf.^ 107, 195", 
^ warfare in, 766^7i — ree aiio 
Attien^: CoitcYRA; Cohtnth] 

Bpajuta^ d-uss-war in, 376; cofoniia- 
qon, 4. 55,90-1^ 103, 107, 179, 184, 
188, 102. 2J0-1. 231, 762, 766. 770; 
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currciac^'p econamk re^alution, 
4 p 90p 1B9, 2 ^ 4 - 5 . 3 * 7 . 3 & 3 : e*ii» 
frora, J76-7; Atiiiude Xo, 

303: mail.;krtq in, 25S: rfiiUtarizaEiQn 
ufn 766^ Pha«nidnns, Mlntion* with, 
76i-4,770; i>o]mca 3 uniiy, 5^^, 
popubtioiit dccEinc of, popub- 
fton prcsfujrt, resfransf-lQ-challcn]^ 
oi. 4-5, 17^r eSS^p iq<a, ioa, ajQ, 
7fti, 7^5; Scythjjins, wJatiftna withir 
7&3, Mi-powef of, 761-31 irflde of, 
763. 76+. 771; jw o/fff Kellekic 
Civilization. 

Grcdc^Cp modem', ardh^imi iilp 511; 
maJELna 2 .sii asG; middJc class, 
development of, 7+3; nationalLat 
upirationa, incompatibiH^' of di¬ 
verse p 1335 Ottoman Empire, revolt 
aKain^tp 7I1-I7P 720; Taxation, ci«- 
«ioi:i of, 668; 'I'urkeyp aniLiliesis lAith, 
mi;Konoe‘ptions i:r|[ajidLn|r, 133; 
Western World, relations with^ 713- 
14; WratemizatiDn of, 133^ a 64 ,743, 

Creek Janjpiiifte, the, j£6, 198, 460^ 
+76* 47V. S08. 511. Sia-13. &*35-7. 
66M. 757. 7 qS. 

Greenland, 146, 

Grcitory Ip The Crest, Popcp 216^7+ 

350, 2^, 4ID, 631, 64j, 673. 

Creffors^ VJ, Pope, 353, 357, 

Gresory VII, Pope: and Invnevttture 
cipnirover^y, 336-^; career of, 330, 
3 S 3 . deiTh of, 353; Emperorp 
rckliom W'iihp 353, 355; force, use 
of. 353. 3SSi reforms of, 355 -&- 

Gregory XIll, Pope, 616. 

Cr^nhechp V.: The Culltire oj ihe 
Tetitotti^ cfetcd, io5p 604. 

Guild Socialism, 539. 

Gupta Empire, the> w, 21, 576, 57^, 
614, 

Gurkhas, the^ 463. 


Haberler, G.l Prosperity and DrpFgi^ 
Sim, quoted, ^39, 

Hadnan^ Emperor, 50 K 50^, 536, 
Hadrian Pope, 817. 
liaite SelBssie, Emperor of Abyssinia, 
163. 

HaiLeybyry College, 630. 

Hdkim, CaSjph aU, 4 ^^- 
Hamilcar Barcup loq, 

Hamlin, Cyrus, ^15, 

Hammond, |r L, and B,; TAe fihe 0/ 
MtHiem iridmiry^ cited, 3, 626-7, 
Hammurabi^ Emperor, 10, iq, 162, 
386, 484, ssOh 600, 610, 6ti. 
flan Empire: udminist ration oC S93t 
as reintegrated Sinic univeroal Slule, 


*1. 373. 373. 4^4: break-up of, zi, 
764$, ^32, ^70; capital city ofp 602; 
civil serviccj 5^3, 617; reltgiona in, 
575 ; Eucccssor-statcs of. 464; ter 
under LlU Pang; Sui EiViE'ifle; 'r'ANG 
EMPtrti^ 

Hannibal, S5, 03, tog, 123, 143, j+g, 
5 ^ 5 ' 

Hsnscaiic League, the, J17, 235. 

Hart Wuli, Emperor of China, 494, 
53 *‘ 

flapsbujg Monarchy: as urtivemal 
State, +i6: Austro-Kungariiin A\*t- 
gieteh, 110; Bosnioks, ncEariona ^Hih, 
416-17; break-up of, 1 j^p tiOp 188- 
9, 867; decline of, 1 1 ^ 20 ; d>TiastLC 
marriages ofp 286; foundation of, 
iiy; fronticra of, Tyrj; Germans, 
position of, 715; Itaty, relation to, 
313-14; ianjfusges of. 46S, 469, 470, 
60s; Ortorntn Empire, relations 
wiih* 118-ao, J3tp 103, 416, 53^7. 
713. 714". successor-state5 ofp 887; 
ire oho Jtalv; VIENNA. 
Hapshurg^Valob "Italian wars 5 S20- 
Hardy, ITvonw; TV 430, 

Harins, €, H.; TV Spixmsh Empire in 
Amerisu, quoted, 587. 

Hastings, Battle of. 791. 

Hatshepsut, Pharaoh (fema[e), 855. 
HeadLam-Morley, Sir James: TV 
Cuktirai Unify of IVestern Europe, 
quoted, 867-&r 

Heard, Gerald; Thr Arrerti 0/ liumtin^ 
tfy, d ted, 190 ; TV Source of Crx-iTi- 
anxpATp Cited, 327-^. 

Hebrew languiJBCp ihe, 508, sai-iz, 
607. 

Hebrew legislation^ 612. 

Hebrews, the, 2^-7^ gj, 263; sfe ufjo 
JSH.siix.JTE>: jHSiS. 

HeftcL Georg Wjlhdm Friedrich, 399, 
584, 

Helen of 'I roy, 700, 770. 

HrlleniC CivilLzation; 

abandon^ etcamples of. 440-1. 
aggressiveness of. 759,76a, 764,766, 
76S, 771. 

archai^fop, e^ample^ of, 306, 508, 
.S11-14. 55’^- 

articulation into local states, 12. 
os overture to ChrisLianityp 667’-9i 
371, 

as universal state, 831 ^ 

, 4 rE:tcisltc Age, yisn. 
barhortana, 7K7. 

breakdown of, 191, 194, 103. 219, 
357-H, 260-1, 296-7, 311, 317. 
367, 40a, 452 , 46 ^h 540 . 5 ^ 7 . * 37 . 
646,732. 
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Hcitcnic Civili^tbn 

chdJten}^ pre«c!nrcd r-j, 4-5^ 
178-9, 187-5*, 23t>-i, 

173,363. 

CcfimopKoli^^ conception of, ^49, 
Creative of, 190-1. 
culture of; arcKlBCture^oo, i n, 259^ 
z6o, 709s an, yo, ill, i4r, 466, 
4^7^ 508;, dramn., io6^ 309, 

4661 545: K^yptiic inBuence on, 
567; liTetatuTc, 160, 412, 473^ 
51^-15. 76a. 7671 799-Sfo, 809, 
013; nniiHic, 466; m^Hobf^, 473 j 
philosophy, j8j“4, 219-30, 247* 
371-1, 175 , 435^. 4^, 44*. 446, 
474, 479-82, 49^, Sz6^, 540-3:, 
549, 765, 761, ^20; pregervution 
*L propaf^tion 

of, hy mihiity conQue^t, 7^; 

nidution of, 143^ 157, 1S4, 12^ 

407^S, 75S-6*, 767, 7^, 789-90! 
dwf inink, C|uestion oh 361-2. 
detachmenr, escampica of, 435-6, 
516-7.54*^ 

dinntcRraiicm of, ta~J2, J4, 155-4^ 
*®4-5. 191, 194. (97, 22Si 244,' 
147, 256, 461, 4*3,427,43j se<iq., 
441. 446* 469, 474-6, 491, 506, 
532, 549, 655-9, 642. 
dominant minority in, 790, 
drift, sciwof, 444. 453^ 
c^iocentnc illi^ons of, 58-9. 

^©‘piiac Civilization, contact with, 
17J. 42f. 

eneounterfi wi\^ GonterripororiCff: 
^ncatenadon oh 77*-2i Atexin- 
drtne, 70Z. 708, 709, 758-67. 
tnvtronmenl, physical, 78, 84, 89- 
90. 

e«rtcrkiam, examples of. joi. 
frhoa of, 89, 84*. 

Pkpansioo of, 4. 55, 90-1, ,03, ,79, 

, o' 1^*' *S‘- *1>5> 

3'7~'8, 408, 7S9 seqq,, Bjs. 
futufiMTi, «xan,plrs of. 436-7, 517. 

JlO-'l, 

BBOcaisof, 78, ,st. 154. i87-«. 367. 

414, 6fl3. 

go-^th oh 190-J4 194, zQz, 407. 
HelicoisiK: A«e, the, jja and n. 
Mlinie CivtliMhoTi, alnorption ofp 
, 5 ®*- 
hoinc oh ^9. 

Indian Summer oh 184, z6i, 571, 
Sw¬ 
indle CiviliKinon^ contact with, 776’ 
intrusion 01,4 10^1, 13^ 389-91! 
43C5- 

interrcffnumfoUowijiH, II, 13, tor 

250. 


Inn^Hes of, 469, 512-13. 

law, concept of, 49S, 499. 
migration. overseaNp stimutujs of, 
103-4. 

miritary technique of, ly^-s, 332 
soqq,, 456, 4S7. 

Mmoan Civilization: affiJIatiDn to, 
698; relation to, 

niinoritics: cneiitivc, 366: privileged p 
566. 

minority, dominantj 10-13^38,432- 
3; barbaiization of, 463-4; cre^- 
tiv'c nchievejnenCa of, j66+ 374; 
death agony of, 44a: intcHectuaJ 
excluajvenesa of, 453; perHonnel 
*h 37* i 434i ptobUifianiaation of, 
458'9: receptivity of 433^ 45^; 
fl/jo More uiidb- Prol£Taji[AT. 
Ne<^Mityp dogma of omnipurence 
of, 446. 

new ground, stimulus of, toi. 
Orthodox diruiian Ciiitization, 
uppaneutatlon to, 15. 
poUtLcal unity,. 643. 
probbkriaE, external, 11-13, l4lp 
414 k 442. 463-4; break-thrciugh 
6>V J 52-3,408, 442; bufreT-Eanes+ 
407-8; creati^T achic^'ements nf, 
410-11; domtndni minority — 
breaking dawn of barriers with, 
463-4+ ^ Seteasion fmm, 26 r, 

365 fgentlencw displayed by, 409- 
to: militB^ fronticra against, 408, 
ptolet2jiat, intemaJ, 11-13, 3®. 376 
seqq.; creative ach^vements of, 
153.. 307- 3®9 h 42^, 442; domifumt 
minortryp secession from, 365: 
elcmenta in, 126^, 376 scqq.p 
425: gcncaiH of, 376-7- reactions 
of, violent or geniiCj 378-Si. 
promiscuity, examples of, 456-7, 
461-2, 463-4, 469, 473 seqq., 
4aa. 

r^Hdrtte of, 833. 

religions oh 151+ 303, 427; alienp 
415-6, 759; art in relation TOp 476; 
Bacch^alia, 137^ llS; Caeaar^ 
worship^ 380-1. 433-4; Chance, 
worship of, 444; Cybele, worship 
of. t27p ii8, 381 ^ 504; fanatiHsm, 
789; imposilLon from above, 482 
seqq.; Esis, worship of, 127, 203 p 
301 , 392, 504; Mino^n influence, 
question oh 24-5: Mithraism, 
*37i 203, 381, 389, 415, 427 p 477. 
504; M>-ate]1», 2S^ 26p 22243^ 
658; Olympian Pantheon, 24, 26, 
I5l> +11. 454. 473. 491.498. SOi: 

OnentaJ influence, 761 > 776: 
Orphiwn, 36, 38 ip 45 a, 454, 492, 
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S«rapis, worship af, 4^1; Sun- 
worihipt 484:; syncrTtifim with 
philosophy, 476-7, 477-^3. 
n>UC-Jilly-rei^p 94 of^ 54S-^, 
«*noiira: Apchftist, 539; Rods, 545-6; 
philosoplvrr-kinj^, 541-;^; with 
the fwoltJ, 535-7. 

sclfH^Oflirolp EXHinplmc of, 440—I, 
ain, s«nse of, 452-4, 
specialization,. 305, 306. 

Syriac Civilis^iian; conc^ci with, 
a03; cncoufllcti with, 708, 761-7; 
Entnislon on, 17, 23-3, 123, 143- 
4, ^*3. 37 ». jSs, jSB, J89, 391. 
435 f 5 Syriic neict ions oRoln’ilp 
790 r 

time ot I roubles r 13,22,26,261, 

365^ 444 , 532, 540,55a, 566, 385' 

676. 

time-span of, 241, 
ir;ms(ip3urBtjan, e sampler of, 435-S. 
liUmney, eJCjmupIcs of, 442, 
imity, s^nsr oF, 49^-6, 478, 504, 
unner^al chureh, ift Chhistiamtv. 
universal stEte, ift ROMAM Empirk, 
War Sind Peace cycles, 842, 

Wcitem Civitizition: apparenlaticn 
to, IQ-15, 365: influence on, 

454 ^ 

Sef nhv GrE£C£, ancient; MacedoS"; 
Roman Empirf.; Ro.wan State. 
Helper, H. R.1 Tki Imprri^iinfs Cnni qf 
fh£ Souths 283. 

Henry KJrtK of En^lsiiid, 413, 

Henri' Jl[ the Salic, Empcfor, 349, 

Henry IV the SaUtt Emperor^ 353, 
357 » astt. 

Henrj' JV, King of France, 474, 841. 
Heraclius, Emperor, 144, 

Heracleidea Ponticu!:, 408. 

NfraJ<Ms, m>lh of, ^1,816. 

Herod the Great, 51a, 526, 7S9. 
HtmdiiinLsm, 789—^5, 854, 

H«nKlotiu, 93-4, J08-9.479.598: con* 
carenatjons of encounters, tfieory of, 
77 = 3 -If on By2antium and Calche- 
don, - on Cyrm nnd Artembares, 
85-^; on manners and cuscoma of 
the Persians. 456; on Persian bov* 
education, 373; on troubles "of 
Greece, igo, on Xenccs" suite, 
^373 

Heroic ARe^, 2, tob; an intcHigible 
field of srud>% 560; futility of, 6^4 
Renesia of, 679; myths of, 6^z; 
standarcU of conduct iop 6gr 
women, fiK:endancy 0J4 700-1, 

Herzl, I'Tlcodor, 735, 

Hesiod of Asers^ on races of men, 695, 
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quoted. 


697^; Ff'wrtr iJWdf Davs 

6^3, 6^5, 6g6- 
Heyerdahl, Thor (Kon-Tikt), quoted, 
885- 

Hideyoshl, 270, 572,^ yjg, 783. 
HtEdebrand flldebrando Aldobrande- 
schi), CitEGonv VJi; Pope, 
Hilm, 602-4. 

Hindu Cii'ilkzatbn; Atabs^ preeaiirc of, 
272; barhaiiEns^, pressure of, 414^15^ 
breakdown of, 271; cutrufal back- 
RTound. 7^*^ = J disintegration of^ 
Z44, jtSF 4<4-i5. 55*i 862, 870; 
^thcfl of, 711; RcneeiA of, ao-i; geo¬ 
graphical nmfie, 21; rndic Ci%lEiza- 
tiotin afiihatjon to, ao-i, 640; Iranie 
Civilization, Contact whh, 717, 751; 
new RTOund, stimulus of, 100; no- 
madi, relations with, 171; philoso- 
P^^Vf 375; proletariat, internal, 384, 
415; prospects of, 743^4; rellffion of, 
too, 30Z, 384, 490^ 493; religious 
penchant of, 24a; rout-mliy-rclapiie 
of, 551; Miiours with [he sword, 
S37i time of troubles, 271, 414-15, 
551; liniinersal states, alien prigin of, 
3H5; z« afio txDiA: firttish Raj; 
Mlicuah Empire, ’^^'estem Cioili^ 
zation — absorption by,, 266, 17 
S7 q; — Contact with, 205p 304-3; —> 
encounters with, 717, 725^ 737, 

Hinduism: ss chrysalises, 640; as In¬ 
die Lin ii'ersal Church, 20, 302, 391; 
binhpbce of, 703; Brahmans^ powers 
nf» 302 ^ +78: Buddhism, relation to, 
375 F 4775 Chriilitnity and Islam, 
ndalion to, 584, 721; fithos of, 64a; 
exclusiveness, absence of, 505; gene¬ 
sis of, 699-700, 7*1; Indie philo¬ 
sophy In relation to, 653, 65S; in^ 
digenpus itispiTiitipnor^ 427; Kftrmg, 
dpctrine of, 447-8; propagsiion pf, 
576; SpinEual mission of, 647. 

Ebndus.786. 

Hindustani language, the, 605. 

Hippocnilcs; q/ Atmoiphm, 

IViilwr and Siltmliqtr, cited, 55-6. 

Hinm, King of Tyre, 19. 

Hi rata Aisutan^, 514. 

Historians, Western misconceptions 
of, 36 seqq_ 

I listory: data of, 826-7; end of, W'eslem 
assumption, 865-6, 870; facts, Es- 
Cerbunment and record of, 43-5; 
fictitious elements tn, 43^ 44-5, 2i r; 
intelitglbfe fields of Study of, t-n' 
2St 56*5 Judaistic views of, 821; law 
and freedom, relation to^ 857; Laws 
of Nature, 3zj-6, 837; meEning and 
value of, 664-3; pcriodiisrion of 
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History' 

SScstem, 33^; scientific elements 

ihp 43-5; Wcitem view's of in 

Bjz-j, 

Hitler. Adfllf, W 3 , 447 , SJ 8 , Soi. 

nmte LiviitzqriC»n; ^ndofi afid self- 
cwnntil m, Qabybfijc Civiliu- 
tIOftp flffiltafion to, 391; culcurt — of, 
Z9l — disMliition of, 76a; dj$iti[c- 
l^tion of, zg, 38rp 441; Egyptke 
Liviljzxtioiip rebtiont Vfith, zg; ch' 
vyof>ment, phystca], 7S; extinction 
of, j67p 870; genffia of, z% 7&, 414, 
507; HelJenlc dvilizatiotip abi^>rp- 
tlcn by, |8t; hofneof, loi; Jdentifi- 
cation of, 1^; proleEairiAt^ internal 
j 5 j; «]j>loii of, ag, 381, 30 ^^ 441^ 
54 ®; ^uiticnc Civil4zalioji, affiliation 
— rebtion to, ag; Svriac 
CivilitBtiofi, absorptfon by^ 38 r 

vesti^ of, 38rj Kmattj* 

Empire of, ' 

ffittiies, the, 263, 414, 

Llohbea, Hiomas: L^iaffian, 310, 
flolleRfitaufeii Dvnasnv the Zzx-z 
35J. 3S^J5B^ 

rio^nzollem, H<n£x of, B67, 

Hofbnd: m combine of city-stateTi 
^l^olomzau^n b>P ^7; phjTiio- 
Rhipbj- of, 14*. ,4,. ,33; gp^ 
rcianHMils with, 13^, 

H<rf? Kui^n Empire: u rHosi <jf 
Romwi Emp:m, „B, 564; dynattie* 

' i?' rebfions with. 

74S: Papoc)-. Tclatiana with. 

3 S 4 i JsSr ^ rival of, 

rcvii’^J of, 80Z, 

Hf^lite, the, J 3 I. 333 , 

Ho^ (Q, Hciniiua Flaccua): Odts 

cited, 4S1, 5^3 

Housmw. A, E.. queted. Sej. 

Hsiany Vilp 503, 

34 fl. 40J, 4 S 5 . 
riuj^ncnoiR, the, iq€, 

HQJifffi K^, 3354563. 

Muman Affain; amenability of, to laws 
of natute, Si3-5, itefinition 

816 **' pBllerm, 


Huna Wu, Emperor of Chine, 36,, 
Hiiii(piry; Protesunts, tebtion* with. 

Hufift, the, 13, zo, 173, 68a, fig4, 
riimritiKton, Ellsworth; ChMzalion 
ond dimute, cited, 66, 

Huxky, Aldous; Bm-t jVnr li'vrld 

Fluxley. Jyhan: ^tplvtionutry ICthift 
(printed in Evetutiffa md Eihici 
iS93-io4J>* qiacrted, 859; Tht Ittdi- 


Vtdual in the Animal Kin/^om, 
quoted, 2to. 

Hyksm, the: Ej?>7st ^conquest of, 28, 
—expulsion from, 373, 316, 360p 
3 &T. 4 ^ 4 ; — reladons with^ 768’ — 
rule in, 173 p enipcion of, from 
Steppe, 38 j hostility^ evoked by, 414, 
H>p£i!Bnti, Prince Alexander, ]52p 715- 


Ibn Khaldfln td-Hadmiru^ 174-3, S41; 

Muqaddannit, citedj az8. 

Ice Ase, the^ 66, 68^. 

Zeeland;^ Conversion to Chrisciiiiiiy, 
5591 ScandifliVian culture at zenith 
m, ro6^ 146, 158-60; Sclllcmcnt of, 
107- 

IconocEasm, 470, 519-20. 

Idolatry; delmidon of, jog-10, 444: 
determinism in relation tO^ 4+8j 
nature of, 674. 

IdrisismB 656. 

leyanu, Sho^pirij 270, 37a. 

[jpisrius of Antioch, 443. 

Ikhnaton C.\m£nH6lep IV), Emperor 
of Ejrypt, 31, 33, 403^ 584, 

Images, 843^4. 

Inca Empire; as Andean uni%e!r«l 
5 Jj 573: capfcql ciiy of, 557; 
commirnimions s^-srem of^ 5801 
educational policy of, 6iB; Hovem- 
mg class, vein of nobilitv in, 373; 
IltlpcriJil Jrlouse, hold in,'6a8; ]nn- 
607; script, absence of, 603; 
Spanish conqoeit of, 33, 3713. 383, 
414. 

India; Arynan im-asion of, 301; Banyi 
™teB 7r^; Brahman caste, ^3, 718; 
British. Raj ^ administrative pobey 
5 ^rF 718^1^1 723; — rcinle- 
Erated Hindu universal stMc, 244, 
264, 3S3, 414, 415^ 422-3. 551. 718, 

— aft SUCcesaive state of Mughal 
Empire, 765; '— barbarians, 682-3: 
685,686; — capiial cirica of, 596; — 
citizenship in, 652; — ciiil service 
of* 6x6,629,630,721, 723.724. ^95; 

economic system of, 71B-24, 
784;"—^educational mtem, 718,721; 

— establiahnycnt of, 718^15, 7zi^ 
744i ^— expanrion of, 415^ 596, 721- 
1; — ettemal proleiariai of, 41 j; — 
militiiry* organization of^ 462^3: —- 
Muajims, position of, 719; — 
Mutiny (1857-8), 5641 — panirion 
of, 720, ySj; — polirkra] unity in, 
7 *^: ^ political unr^t, 744; — 
feeling in, 789; aucceftsor-rstateft ofn 
579 #^ 720 ; — rransfe r to Crown, 630; 
caste ftystem in, 13S, 301-3^ 718^ 
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71^; induEtriBljz^Ebn 7^4; intcllj- 
j^cntsia in, 395, 396, 7iS'i9, 7^1, 
743j 744. 77^^ lanBruaRiM vs^d in, 
6<i 4, 607, 718s Mor^donkn Ins’^liioil 
of^ 758; North-West FTvniier 
414-15,418,68^-3,685; pH>piilBiioii, 

723-5. 875. 90a; rt%ioiu, 376, 583: 
Turictsh mva$Eon of, 271; Westerni¬ 
zation of, 3^5, 301-3, 744, 875, 877: 
Zcajori^m and Hcrodiajtism, 791, 
[ndian Union, ihe^ 719-35, 781 
Indianji, American: 3a$imiittjon of 
Indian-Rghters to, 465; English 
treatment of, 413; eXSer- 
minMticn of, 393; ^ntle reaction of, 
417S nchgian of, 417. 
indie Cii'iliEation: o^n^on and self- 
centrot in, 441H archaism in, 513; 
breakdown uE 357, 870; culture 
4&7^ — literature, 513; — philo- 
375i 389-90; dctachmcnr, 
oXAtnpIcs of, 5^7; dbintejtitnion of, 
3a9-9i, 43S, 441, 504-3, cn- 
viroTiment, phyjioaJ, 78, 81-a; ex¬ 
pansion of, 99; fossils of, 23, 640, 
703. 7751 ift iiisa untitr BuDnni!$::k1i 
Jainism; genesis of, 27, 78,414,700; 
gtiO^phical ransf of, 21+ leo^ 
growth of, 2j^ Hellenic CnilLzation, 
intrusion of, 10-1,23, 389-91,4Z5: 
Hindu CiviEi^tion, apparentxtion 
to, identification of, lo-i; 

Cndus Culture, 69S; intenregnum 
following^ ao; lani^ajtej of, 313; 
laWp Concept of, 499;minorityp domi^ 
OBnt, 375,389; new'ground, stJmutua 
of^ 99-100; phitc^phies of, Sao; 
proletariat, internal, 389, 39r, &99; 
promiscuity, examples of, 475, 477; 
religion of, 27, 3 ^k^" 1. 427. +41.447. 
448 . 4S l. 47$t 477. 4?o. 49S. S*4^5. 
633; religious penchant of, I42p 302; 
»aeiours, philosopher-kings as, 542; 
SinicCivilization, contact w ith, 703, 
7M; Syriac Civili^alionp contact 
with, 703; lime of 1 roubles, 21, 217; 
tolerant ^tho* of, 576, 6+9; unit>^ 
sense of, 498, 504 Ufli versa] 
state, rtcurrcncc of, 577: ree Gupta 
Empire; IVLtunvA Esupihe:, 
Individuals: relation to One another, 
Iti; relation to Societies of which 
they arc members, log seqq^ 
IndJiiduals, creilEL^TH 21 z seqq,; action 
of, 533; as sa^iourap 533-54; division 
of labour in relation to, 303-4; rela¬ 
tion of — TO growing civilixatiDns, 
533: ^ to disintegrating civiliza¬ 
tions, 333 H<|Q4 social conflict pre¬ 
cipitated by, XI y, use of mimesis by. 
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533; viithdrawal-and -return of, 217- 

30. 3031 3*4; Jce fliw Under Cl viliza- 
TICi^s; disintegration; growth, 

[ndo-China, encounter with Western 
Community', 875. 

J ndo-European languaj^cs, 27^-8, 53, 
jS6, [98, 

Indonesia^ Arab mRuencCj 715. 

Indus culture, the, 28, 581 78 and n.p 
3at, 567, 698, 70s. 

Indus v'altcvp, the, 389. 

IndUMrial revolutions^ 6p 205^, 397^ 
^<4^ 833, S71, 

Induatrialisni: i, 2, 3, 214, 33S-9P 267, 
281 seqq,, 190-J, 305-6, 773-5, 
781-2, 878-96, 906. 

Inge, U , R,: The 0/ ProgFffi, 
cited, 419, 449-50, 

Innocent Ilf, Pope, 338, 804. 

Innocent IVp Pope, 333, 355, £05, 
Insects, social, 1^2 ^ 209-10. 
InstiEuiions: as carriers, 612; churches 
^74; idolization qf, 3i7*rz6; 
nature of, 677; new and old, lack qf 
harmony between, 279 modi- 

hexEions of, alternative, 2^ 
poliEicol, duplication of^ 41; oho 
PouTiCAL Institutions, 
imtrurtion pf Duauf^ cited, 325,. 
rnsurance, 826-7 p 847. 

Intelligejllsiap the, 394 Seq^L; alten 
cultures inp 776; gencilii of, 743-4; 
revolt oft against dominant minorir}% 
743“^? spiritual malaise of, 721, 
lo, flelEenie goddess, 770. 

Itanic Civili2aviOn; alternative course 
of, hypothetical, 346; Arabic Civili¬ 
zation — differentiation fromp t6; — 
Incorporation of, 17; breakdow'n of, 
£62, 870; fratricidal conflicts, 343; 
gtOgraphical range ofp 725*6: home 
of, i6p zo; identij^Eion qf^ 16: lln- 
guajTc ofp 17: marches, pan played 
by, J12-14; ground, Stimulus 
of, iqq; Onhodox Christian Civil 
zation, — contact with, 791; -— 

<Russian Branch), contact with, 726: 
pOSEElOn of, at end of I Jth century, 
725; Syriac CiriltKalion afU^liation 
to, i9~ZQ, 145, 64O: time of trouble, 
731; Western Civilization, enm^ 
pari^n wiih^ 16. 

^rriq, Irrigation system of, 236-7, 7a9r 
Irebnd: archaism irip 509; 
navidns, tnvauon of, 156; j« ainf 
Under CELtS; Knglan'D; Far VVest- 
ERX CUEtlSTIAN CeVILIZATIUN. 
Intnleus, Saint, 381^ 591, £58^. 

Irish longuiigCj thcp 5^, 509. 

Iron-working, technique of^ IH97+ 
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jm^Eion d«ay of, ?55 Hs^q. 

hhtar, worship of, 39a, 584^ 

Jijs, worihip of, 117^ 381, 39a, 

504. 574. 5&4. 64*1 fi+a. 76B, 77a. 
IsIhuv 4in rcon bm of^ 8 j 7; u b&rbanan£' 
hcF^V 7 oai aft citir>'tiijis of ,\rabk 
i*na Irafiic CEvilizAiioiiftT 145^ 640; 
flft vuocH^fu] rtacELon aj^ftlst EleJ- 
feme imrmwn, 143-Sh as Syriac 

Uoiver^l church, 15, l9-2a, 145, 
4®9J Chtifltiin clEnicnu irig 
4B9; Christendom, tmpati on, i6o-i' 

ChriitittniK-, cclatton lo, 747: c3on^ 
vcrssoTift — Greek, 714^ ^ 
Hinduft, 741 . 7qt; _ in4Ha. 609. 

— Monophysite and Ncfttor- 
bn Chnatulnft^ 749^ di$LnilE|;f4ti0n 
m ft Syri*: world, 64a: diehard Irpirit 
of, 656; eEclu«i\^n«!^ ofp 78$: fetish 
Worship, 648^ gfin^k of, ^Of iaS, 
41J, 700^ 7(ii; God, Concepiion of, 
5® ^“31: Greek phdotophy, presen- 
^55i the. 

488; iconoclaam of, 519; inapiratton 
of. indijjenous, 447^ Judjiiftm, reta- 
tion to, 2_o, joa- lituTKN^I lanKUdKe 
of, 607s Monothebm of, 647 817 
827 k pyihs of, 644; XesTeriao 
t-nnatinrt influence on, ao; polilical 
chnractcr of, 4fi8-9o: political pur^ 
P0«C^ diversion lo, 790- polyrheistic 
tendencEes, 837; prvdEstmerianism 
449: propd^dd of, 576, 583- 
pfc^ir4tion of. 345-6^ 4^_9. 
Icclinjf. absence of, 786^ 788-9- tvU- 
8J011S — appeal of, 6 j 5: — [oEerance 
of. 13S. 2»; - Qiamet, 448. 450; 
S^l9m between Sunnis and Shi ja 
16; Sheri ah the, * I a; ftpirituel 

meim of, 588-9; spiritual TUessaae 
oFk 647; Sunnah and Shfah, feud 
beewEen, 786; Syriat inspirdtion of, 
ao; toletiuit spirit oh 75 ^k 7E61 tee 
Oiitf AfilfiarMA; Sffi'is.vt, 

Jalamic Cirilization; competition in 
728-^; Rcnesia of, is^ 
le; mtcLIi^ntftb in. 743; position of 
in :10th century, 739; umu'eraal ftiatc 
questjon of, 245. 371; W«rern 
Vr tvilizetion^ absorption by, i&6, 
271; — etmtact w [Eh, 745 seqq,, 772* 
Jarael, kiriRElom of, 6^6,730; establish- 
^nl of. 781; Jewish didSpora, 746; 
Jewtsh title to, 793; prospects of, 737; 
War with Arab Slwtea (1948-91 74c, 
Israefitca, ihc, 586; deportation 

387. 432 k 451. 475 k 31I: eKodus 
of 86, 99; hc^mony ovet Syridc 
World, ditempted, l6j; in Gilead, 
gz; Fhilifttineft' rebiions with^ 93. 


94; primitive religion oh 3B6; Pm- 
phe^, ihcg 386, 43 i-i^ 475; 342 ,535; 
ftp]ritual understanding of, 94, 451- 
Zl see afro liEBREW^:; Jltw‘5: Yawwsk. 
hatian language^ the, 470 k 47a. 

Italy: Oft battle-Bdd of Europe, az8) as 
education of Wcfliem Society, 3, 
3 J 2 . a 24 K 338. 293 ”+K 2 i 4 i 7 t>SK 758, 
799-800; autocracy in, 6701 baldrtCe 
of power oh 75® i city-state* of, 5; — 
decljneoh 3 t3“l4J—inftlitutLonioh 
adaptation on Kingdom-sCaCe scale, 
J^ 3 ” 4 ; — languages oh 470J ^ 
Papacy, relations with, 350^ — itlf- 
idolizatton oh 312“ 15; — uni 5 citioii 
oh 236^ Colonization of, 103-4, J®8 k 
^ 5^,408; Cnisadedp participation in, 
748; Culture of, 3 13 ; drmozalixation 
ofp tiftcr Hanni^lic War. 250; devaa* 
taEipnof, 149-50^ 196,226,158,377; 
Ethiopia, relationa with, 163; Fas¬ 
cism, 396, 400, 419, 440, 506, 614, 
65b, 706^ 746: Florence, 713; Frendi 
mi'asions of, 228-9> 1337 Hapsburg 
Monoichy, relation to, 313-145 intel- 
lecrual proletariat in, 396; luppitor 
"Dolicbi^Uft, worship of, 389; Jtf'V*, 
treatment of, 723 : sj^tenw of, 

6j& 5 Iximbards, conquest of, 610; 
malaHa in^ 257. 158; Napoleon ic 
Empire^ ineorpordtion in, 313; neo- 
paganism in, 637; politick ability', 
lack oh 746; taCid composition of 
people oh 349-50; Riftoj^imento, 
3 i 2 > 3U; trode, 313; *rrani- 
alpine Powers, lelatioElS with, 3l8-5> 
^J^K 211-13; uniflcatlon of, 388,3 i 3, 
314: withdiiawal-and-retiim of. 

, ^ 31 - 5 - 

Uta JV, -[he 1 eftible*, Tsar of Mua- 
envy,726. 


Jainimt, 8. ai, 33, 30a, 361* 375, 389. 

Jonnaeuft, .AleiHiider^ King, 485 

Jap^: aggression hy, 743; capital cities 
of, 6ao-i; Christianity, attitude to, 
169,486, 576, 739,79i; colonisation 
P*hcy, 7435 defefiE of in 1945, 740, 
74 ^: Dutch rebtionft with, 791; Fin, 
383; Imperial House, the, 793; in- 
dependent civilE^ation, absence of+ 
50 ; intenigentsiaH 743-4; McEji Res- 
torAC]on, 368 .269,793; militarism of, 
74®: Mongols, relation* with, 2705 
popular ion, prepare of, 74 r; Porru- 
RU«e,|e 3 ation 10,739-4*11775; posi¬ 
tion of, after Second World War, 
741-3; J^ial sTmins in, 54; renrmt- 
ment ofp 874; Sartiural, vein of 
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iiDbility ifi, 373; i^hinioism in, 875 ^ 
TDkLi^VL:i OA Japunpsc 

Fbt EuEctti unii^icmil ^5, 

268, 372, 374g 416, 514; United 
StalcSk rtlatiom with, 740; Wmctrl 
Worid, reULtinn^ wtlh, 72&H 737-42^ 

7S3, 792-3; W«$Ecmibiticin of^ 

269, 373, 514,516^ S78; Xenaphobm 

in, 739; ^ealotisni nnd }lcrDdbni&m 
in, 791-4; Easto^n 

CnnLTZATioN', Japanese bronchi 
ToKUCAWA SKthCyNATE, 

JapaneAC tflnjrua^, 603. 

Jf!ans, Sir James: £«, or fAe H^Vder 
vdi/fcrrfi CoJirtCH^OiTj^ cited, 247-8; 
Thi Myttfriowt Urrk'frst, cited, fii. 
Jefferson, 'I’homas, 306. 

JeP2« BuEtIc of, 336, 

Jerome^ SaEnt, 564. 

JcniBaJcffi: aa tempSe-AtetC, 602, 7641 
Cnasfldcrs- Kin^aiTk of, 7481 dets- 
irtLCtion of (a.D. 70), 380; Ekdteniza- 
Eian of, altcmpEed^ B35; sie^pr, 7&4n 
Jrsikiita^ the; In CbLna, 426, 4pp, 602; in 
India, sBin., 383, 584, 6p2; in Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox ChriscendoiriH 709. 
Jevons, W. Sranlc^t 838. 

JCHiishnesSfc niLuie of, 736 - 7 + 

Jews, the: apoeiil^'ptje literature of, 380; 

Jsrael, 380; as ■ peculiur 
people, 793, 817-18; » fosaii of 
Syrtac Civilj!;nion, 8, 22^ 135^ 361, 
380^ 388^, S09, 640, 729-30: as 
God'a chosen people, 816; as penn- 
lized minority, 304; Ashkenazi, 138, 
137; Afuimibtionist, 138, 139: m- 
simibdon of, to Gentiles, 734-^; 
nllilude of, Ed Gentiles, 37; Baby¬ 
lonian Caplivicy, 586, 391^ 7 ^t 

774“j; causes of lll-trcatmcnt of, m 
Western World, 732^-3; Diaspora, 
ill, 7J0 »eqq., 7J*. 7++. 775 - tSo. 
790, 81S; Emancipated, 136, 137; 
f^uTur^amof, SE6^t7, 521 scqq.p 529; 
jTendeness and violence, alternation 
betwreen, 379“ 8a, 433, 434, 435, 544; 
headHcar, siRniffcance of, 516-17; 
Helkenizeiion of, 5E6, 789-90; 

Kerodians, 789-90; lei fasinessesK 
139; insurrections of^ 378, 3S8, 433, 
522; Judaeap rclums to, 586, 614^ 
764, 793; I-AVff Mosaic, 6 iq , 614 , 
736, 803, Si 8; Maccabees, J4J-4. 
378-9, 4J3-4 . 484^5^ 5e6h 521-2; 
militancy of, 933-4: millet eyslrm, 
731; Persians, attitude 10, 38a; Pha¬ 
risees, 379^ 478, 528; Guietisis, 524, 
526; teaciion of, 10 penalization, 
■35 "9: RomCp relations with, 576, 
586, 621» 643, 730^ 790, 796; Sab- 
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Steth, Funetbn of, 305: Scribes, 478; 
Seieucid Monarchy, relations with, 
517, 614, 621, 623, 835; self-idol Eza- 
tion of, 31C; Sephardi^ i j6—8; social 
coherence of, 73O, 736, 817-18: sur* 
viv 2 l ofp 94; WesCem World, relftEiOn 
uithp 729-37, 744; Keatots, 433-4, 
449, 524, 576,7S9-90; iiiOnEats, 138, 
139, 3^, 5JX-I2, 727. 735-6, 793: 
see djdio i^Wer Emgla.vd; 1 [EHidiwii:; 
ISBAELTTES; JUOAI^^t; RoMAX 

Empeile; RtBsiA: Spae.v. 

Jobp story' ofp as iLliisti^tiH>n of Chab 
[en^-and-Response, 60, 62, 64. 
Jobanan ben ^^kai. Rabbi, 434-fp 

544, 79«- 

Johannes ScotiXs Erigena^ 156. 

John, Patriarch of Alexandria {'the 
AlmsKiver")p 639. 

John of Salisbury:, 806, 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 499, 

Jordan, Valley of, 

Joseph 11, Hipsburg Emperor, 605, 
7TS- 

Joseph, le^nd of, S48. 

Josbua-Jason, Jew ish fliRh Priest, 790. 
Judah, Kingdom of, 386, 646, 730. 
Judaism: Acbaetncnian inffuence on, 
47 51 500; aniconism ofp 640; as re- 
action against I lellenism, 388; birth^ 
place of, 704; Christianity, whltion 
to, 388, 477, 504, 503; c«5entiBl 
tjutha of, 821; excluAi veness of^ 5^2- 
5i 847; fanatid'SEEt of, 300; genesis of, 
386, 427+ 475 v S74h 6464 77b: Ciod, 

ConccpEion of, 3E0. 500-4, 523; 
Hcllen Lcphilosophy, relation to, 477; 
iconoclasm of, 519; impOSiEton ofp 
on non-Iewish peoples;, 485; [slam, 
rebtEOn to, 20, 502; inspiratioii of, 
alien or .ndigenous^ 427; Messianic 
Hopc^ 2i3p 433, 52j-j, 545-6, 519; 
monotheistic conceptEon, 836, 837; 
prophets, 8ao; provincialism ofp 501- 
3; renaissance^ of, 815-47; Romans' 
tolerant attitude low'Urdsp 576; 
ectiplure und liturgyp &0-3, 816; Yah- 
Weh^ as a jealous God, 649; Zomaa- 
trianisni, rebtton to, 387-8, 475^ 
50lr 5<5S- 

Judae Mdccabueus, 378-91 52 e. 
Ju^muut, worship oE 843. 
Jugosbvia, LhS.S.R.^ rebtiom with, 
716. 

Julian (Flavius Cbudiui lulianusjp 
Emperor, 333, 481, 48a, 49*. 

Julius Caesur, 435-6, 535; calendar 
adopted by, 616; colonization policy 
of, 585; ship for Atlantic, observed, 

853^ 
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Jimg. C. G,: Modm Man in ^car^h ti/ 
a Soul, cited ^ 481, 

Justice, gociiit, 

Justinbn 1 ^ Emperor, 194 ^ roc 2 ^ 
4QO. 6*9, 610* 8*3, E04. 

Jutes, the, jo4j I0J+ 


Efi'bah , the^ 648, 

Ka^r WiEhelm 874. 

K'ang Hai, M&nchu Emperor, 8 d3. 
Kantorowicz, E.: Frtderkk thrSetand 
<)uoted, 670. ' 

Kiradik. Villi, Serb miin orient Fs, 714, 

Karma, 447 -S, 451 , 490, 

Kashmif^ lodiiin-P^jsiUni dispute 
iSO. 

KiajiiM, the, J9, 474, 6JO, 

Kcichu, 51 : 4 . 

Kereiukyp Alexariider Feesdoro^'ich 
^ 74 S: 

Empire of, 33, 17^ 39^ 

Kiev, Seyodinaviiui Frmelpttlity of^ 


Kin^: deifi^tioii of, 323; divine: right 
299; pndoaophen i 34 p 219^ 

54 i. S43. 

Kmga]ey^ Chides, S7. 

Knowles, Dorn Das-id, quoted, 
x-Dvaae ofp 885, 

349,403,4+4- 

Koiait. Adhumandio*, Greek man of 

ictterG, 714, 

Korean War (1950-3), 875. 

I^emhild, lej?endar>' heroine 700. 
Kushan Empire, the, ^2, 760, 7*8. 


l4*bour, divUtOu of, 48, 303^, 
Lactoi^tius, L.p ba3„ 
pkissez^faire, po]ic)i^ of, 443^ 
fAih-, orifltn of term, b&B, 

^gni du Cah/t Chiuny'ndt Ma'duda 

fftp quoted, 693, 

Lampen, E.: Tk¥ j^pOiaSypst of 
i^ry, quoted, E57, 

Language: archaum in, 508-13' de- 
veJe^mentoL 1 9 ®: ditfusian o?. tSs- 
467-73, 603. &05, 
w>7, oJficiiJ, m universal states, 579 
6 o2-8j renaissances of, 603^ ftoS-ij' 
Lao^tstp 22, 375, 

Uirevellifere-I>paux. I>ireciOr, 493-4, 
Latin loofEuagep the, 469- adminisfra- 
tivt u&cot 605-6: Christiaachurch’a 
use of, CM 57 aeqq^ 

Lattimore, O,: Mamhuria, C^adlt ftf 
Cor^^ief, cited+ 459H60. 

Law, juridical, 6oS~ia, 801-5, 


League of Nfttiona, the, 1B5. 
Leghomp 313. 

Lei bn in, Gottfried Wilhelm, 665. 
LeisutTp 903-5, 

Lenin (Vladitnir Lyloh Ulyanov), 103, 
1 

Leo iilp theSyrianpEmperorp t6p i6ip 
1w»3itT49*^ 

Leuetja., Battle of (371 BlC.), 31^ 
Lty-andnes, the, 134, 

Liberalism, 449. 

Liberty, ^unlityp and Fiatcrniiy, 

899. 

Jjbyans, the, 424, 

Life; evolution of, 327-30,853: expec- 
mtion of ractah 652, 665, 847: in 
Oeaih, 566—8; laws governing ques- 
tiofl of, Sm; mBi^tfestationa ofp 641; 
mechortistation ajs means of econc^ 
jnizing energy, 906; nature of, 677: 
origin ofp 707-Sh fls8; rhythm of, 
55^7J utKierlying unity ofp 242-3. 
Light, inv^ible, 652^ 

Lunetip the, 67S, 689, 
l^mcsp the, 679-^ip €87-92, 

LjiKoln, Abr^am, iSz* 

Literature, 606-40^ 799, 8o3-t2; Jrt 
<iiso FoETftv, 

Liu Pang, Han Emperorp 592-4, 619p 
627, 628, 631, 895; «f flho Han 
Emfiiu-;, 

Liuiprand, Bishop of Ctemorm, 753 
seqq,: Rc/atint (fr Lej^tiantf Cemton-^ 
Jinop^land, quoted, 754, 

Liijj' fJ’. Liviuajp cm immortality of 
Homep 561. 

Lombards, the, 149, 250, 344. 

^ndon. Great Eire ofp jim* 

Lop-^aidednesa, 3C^-6, 

L^thaire ]p the Cacolingion, 9, 
Loiluringia, 9, 10. 

Louis XlVp King of FraiiHCc, 284P 322, 
486, 

Louisiana, 97, 99^ 

Love, p essential element in higher 
iieligions, 638-9. 

Loyaiig, religious role oL 6*2. 

^yd^ S. J, (Lord Overstone), S27, 
Lucretius, 247, 30T, 

of Erech and Umma, 262» 

550. 

Lutherp Martin, 383P S17. 

Lybyerp A. H.: Jlfte GDeimmienr 0/ tht 
Oftcunan £jw^i>r in th^ Tim 0/ 
Rutciman fh^ MoRmfiml, cited 

175-6. 

Ljreurpu. myihical law-gii^r of 
Sparta, 545. 

Lydifl, 407, 

Lydian Empire, 764-7, 
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Lyona CLu^ununi),i Rquieui colonV at, 

Lyaimachiis, the Macedonian 
lord, 343 , 


MsijcarTne>v Gcottidc, Earl, 740. 
^lRcau]ai% Lord: iliilory^ 361-3 , 
641. 

Maccabaenn Kkn^tdon^, the, 78^, 
Maccdcin, Kintgdonn of: Achem, rela- 
Ek»n« ’vvlthf 194, 331^ colonira 

founded by^ 7^; fratricidal war? of 

^^Jexandcr'a Kucoesfior?, in¬ 

dependence of Greek. cir>'^atates 
abolished by, 766s militfty tech¬ 
nique of, 194. Rome, convict 
with, 100-10, I os, 33a; ref a/w 
Aij^xandeh. 

MaoedOnkHns: Cultural pEasticity of, 
591a; economic expLoiFation of con^ 
quered countries by, 760; e^hitfira- 
tlon produced by conquesca, 758; 
Hellenic culTurt acquired by« 760; 
objectives of^ 760^ plunderer?, 601. 
Machiavelli, \iccol6: The Princif^ cired, 
5+3: w-jthdrawal-and-r«tum of, 33S- 

Machinety% extension of control over 
environment by means of, 277-8. 
MojSine&kB, BattEe of (igo A-C ), 6e6- 
Majtyarfl, the, 143* ^ 7 *. 748. 

Mohdi^m, Sudanese, 65^. 

Mahmud of Ghiianah, Sultan, aSr 
N'fahmud 11 "OErruinli, Sultan^ 178. 
Mohsuds, the. 63 ^-^^ 

Majorian, Emperor, S53- 
Majnnties, uncreacit'e, special^tion 
ofp 304, 305: ite ati& untirr Minori¬ 
ties, creative. 

Malay lanimoKc, the, r&6. 

!Malthua, Thomas Robert, qoo, qo: 3 i 
MamICks, the, l 6 , 17, 174-5. < 78 , 335, 

671. 

Man; antiquity of, 41, 51 i conflicip 
head and heart p 6^a seqq.p 66 
environment, 657,6;8^o, 846, 856, 
878, 891; evolution of, 49. 197, 3 ^. 
^SJ. ^3, 849, 853, 853, 878; expec¬ 
tation of life of, 247-^; felJo^v men, 
relationship, 657p 659^-60, 663-3 p 
899. 903; fieewin ofp 663, 819, 949; 
I^Oil of endeavour? of, 761, 850: 
ii^onuice of, 750' institutional rela¬ 
tions of, 46,48; inielloct of, 657, h6o, 
819-30, S3J-5: mental proce&4e?. 
similarity of, every'whefe, 41^ nature 
b77; primitive, 87,637,79s h 863- 
3 p redemption ofp 60,63 p 65; relifpon 
05 essential faculty of, 656, £^4; 


social nature of, 309-11 1 social unity, 
66z seqq,; aptritual pemepticn» of. 
6cfi; tranacendence of Space and 
iWe, 664^; True end of, 906-^; m 
atic God; Hitman Affairs^ Life; 
SociETTS, Human. 

Manchester School, the, 389—90. 

MaiKihu Empire: 345 . 34^, 383, 457^ 
458; a? Far Eaatem universal stare, 
738: Cossacks, relations wiibp 736; 
establishment ofp 7391 population 
problem, 900-3; revolts against, 567; 
Wesrem Worldj contact with., 
7 J 8 - 

Monchu Language, the, 607. 

Manchus, the: Chinese attitude so- 
wards, 443-41 prolet 3 riani 3 Utiun of, 
459-bo. 

Manin, Dartidep 314. 

MonSurp 'Abbistd ColLph, 599. 

Mmsunih, Battle of (a.O. 1350),. 335. 

Manuel 1 Ccmneuua, Emperor, 751. 

Maoris., the 414- 

.MarSthi, sucoessor^atate of Mughala, 

719. 

ArEaiAthiSp the, 537, 773. 

Marches: attempts of, in conquer iti- 
terior, 343, 347-9: pan pkj.-ed by, 
IIJ-4S.343- 

Martion of Pomtus, 858. 

hlarro FoI!d, 434, 749- 

MajicuB Aureltua Antoninus, Emperotp 

371. 444. 44^, 543, 543. 5491 
taihm, cited, 438, 566. 

Ma'rib, dam of, 679. 

MatiuSp Guiui,. 379. 

\fark i^^tany (Marcus ^Vntoniusi), 443, 

599 - 

Martowe, Christopher: T^mbu^toim 
fhf Gymt^ cited, 347. 

iHafonitet, Monochelete Christian¬ 
ity of, 70a. 

IVEarranos, the, 138. 

Marshall, John, 316. 

ManvTdom^ as active subsiiiute for 
mimem in disintegrating societies, 
430,441 — 3 ; manifealations of, 443-3. 

Marx, Karip 304, 368, 399, 400, 446. 

\tanv'. Virgin, cult of, 648, S37. 

Maurya Empire, the, 31, 33, zoo, 374, 
543,6o7-8p 671, 7^p4rroiw AgokA. 

Ma^cwrll, Sir Herbert, Sixty Ytan a 
Queen, 8;66, 

Ntayon CiviU&itinn: oitiflfiofl and self- 
control in, 441: calendar, 613-14, 
culture of, 33-4: disintegration of, 
441: cUVironmEnt, ph>?icalp ^9, 75,, 
So*- i; extinction of, 33,81; fratricidai 
w^arfojc, lack of, 870; genesis of, 75; 
metaiturgic^l technique^ ignorance 
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Mayan Civiliiation 
ofp 194 ^ ^numeii& of, So-J- pro- 
IcCanat, inicmal, 381; relatEQn la 
Yucac^cC and Mcxic Cii'iJi^tiaiu, 3 3 ^ 
&w: rcEigion of, 34, 441, 

Mayan Empirt, First, is Mayan uni- 
VipmL staifl, 3^4_ 

Mc^s^ P A.: Ancient Civi^i^aitorsi 

ihe Atfdet^c[te 4 , 61. 

Mtdca daughter ef Aeet«, Kina of 
CoEchts, 77a. 

Medo, ihe, 341.342, 3*7,436. 
Mcdit^nancan 3 ca,the^ 6 oo, 747 Bcqq,^ 
* 75^-3pm.7y7 

Medo-Peraian Eanj^^g?, the, 606. 
M«'hn>cd Ali;» Paiha of Egypt, 175 ^ 
17 *h 3 J 5 , 563; educBdonal policy’ of^ 
’0^5 fiodittnism and Zca]oi;iatn of, 
7 * 5 : mdilaiy reforms 785; Otto¬ 
man ImperUI Govetnmeni, ral*- 
tio^ Vi-ilh, 563; We 5 teiiiii;aEion 
720^ 

Mchmed n 'CHmanti (theConqinror), 
SuJtsu, 109, 464. 536. 6*8, 77*, 
McJca, a6a. 

Mcnnftnitca, [he, 39S, 

Mercantitiam, aSq. 

Mercj*. Kjn^dom of, j*j, 34B, 
Meredith, Ceoriie: Lai't't Gratt, cited 
273. 

Meiovingisn Empire, the, 13. ti6, 

TDD. 

Me£sa|>ian diatcci of the [livriazi Ean- 
the, 606. 

Mesfienia, 175, 

Mejijc Civilization: breakdou-n of 171 ■ 

7M, Mayan Civilnatioti, —affilia¬ 
tion to, 33. 699: — breakdouTi of, 
E70; metalltUKical technique, toA- 
Jime of troubEca, 171; Westem CivT^ 
listion, abfiorpKion biTo, 11 2^ 

ifi7p 171: Yucaicc Civili*aiiDn, ab¬ 
sorption of^ 33, 

Mexico, 

MicttKoom and Macrocoinn, tflo, aoo 
+31,438,330. ‘ 

xM luting hordes, redclessnaas of, 

7 w. * 

Milan^ 314, 

Milita^: >, Oaune <if brMJtdovm of 
cmhitations, 190; suicidiilne** of 
^ ^336-49; vinucB of, BBj* 

Millet systerm, 781, 

Mills, R C,.g27. 

Miltnn, John; 469; Ode on the .WonuW 
0/ a^t'$ NaHidty, quoted. 57 = . 
Mwmu; a* HKi[d drill, 276, 366, 343, 
CKanirily of interplay with at- 
tfiwion, &7g- danRcnof,366,685-6- 


functions of, in primitive societies 
in civiliKarions, 49, 215-16, 27S; 
impact of civilfjution on, 3075 in 
dismtegmiine focicEica, 405; me^- 
nizauon in relation to, *75-9: of 
an^Cora of the tribe, 432; orien- 
^tion of,, 662, 665 “6^ 705J refusal oh 
by dominant minority, 370, 434; 
l^vcrsal of direction. 6&B^ revolution 
in relation to, iBo; Bclcctive. by ^r- 
barians, 661; aocial enottniiica in 
relation to, 281 j substitutes for, 43O4 
44 l^i: withdrawal of. by proletariat, 
^5h mder Rbvoi,utI 0S4: 

rRlJA?«cv, 

hUnj; Empire: cur^ncy policy of, 620; 
decline of, 739; oi'ertKrow of* 5S7. 
739. 

Minosn Civilization:; atchacolo|pcal 
evidence for, aj,. 76; bieakdown oh 
®7'^a cullufic of. art4 191. £41. 
465-6; — heritage^ 699; — radiation 
15^, 19JJ disintegration of, 
23, i6, 187-8, J51, 465-6; environ- 
rnent, physical, 58^, 78; cxpafisiain 
of,. 14, e^icinction oh 367, 

*73? Kencsisof, 75-64 78; iteographi- 
rar^ge of, loa; Hellenii: CivitiM' 
non, rebriofi to, 23-7; identificarion 
^3“7i mteffegnum following, 23, 
**^7. J67i marches of, 348; pro- 
letanar. citemil, 78, 151, 41 r, 462, 
6^; proletariat, internal, 38 j; pro- 
mL^uity, examplei of, 46a, 45j-6; 
raeial coniipositiion of people who 
created, 7religion of, 14“6, 546; 
Syriac Civilization, relation to. 26-^. 
91; unkveraaJ church, traces of* 381; 
univerjal state, fee Minos. thaiasso- 
CTacy of. 

hlinoritira, creative: deAeneniion of, 
into dominanc minorities. 046, 3139, 

517* 566, 405, 533; leisure of, 903^ 
9 ® 4 f 9^5; majoiitios,, relatiDn to* £14, 
a=?6, 478-9, 366, 405; primitive 
peoples, relation to. 405; mthdrawal- 
^d-retufn of, 130-40. 

Minorities, domintni^ aJien or indi- 


^naiu, relation with, 678-700: 
l^barilation of. 4 S 6 > 460-5. 4 ^[ 
change of heart of, 586; creative 
^hie^^mcnu of, 37 i, 373-4, S55; 
uegradatiQn of, in aJien^l^ll iini- 
^ i 4 ^ 2 : fondble impositian 

of phi|ci™hy or reliflitin by, 482 
Bcqq.^ mhumanity of, 785; per^nnel 

P^non of, m Universal stasean S7J. 
S»8.632; prole tariat, alienation from. 
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666, 77S; prDlmrbnizBKon of, 3^3- 
4- 4^9- 4^*. 476; rraptiviti' of, 455- 
6; roEc of, in disintegratiiii; civiEi^^ 
tLona, 369“75; role of, in ipfrteaH^ of 
cniLizAtions, jo, 77; schools 

of philosophy creaiod hy, sS 9 f 5731 
static natUM of, 50J uniycnil Aiatcj, 
cmr«d by, 560, 569^ 577; vulgtrjini- 
tion of K 457-60 

Minoritie*, pmaJiicd, J39 atqq.n 304- 

Mmoa, ihal4sH>cracy of: ^ Miooan 
univeridi statc^ 13, 151+ iQt, 373; 

of, 679-80; overthrow of, 464, 
465; Kripla used in, 604. 

Mitchell, W, C., Bay, 

Mithraisxn. lay, ao], 381, 389, 425, 
417. 477 k S^Hk 574 k 77^^ 

MithxiBH 648. 

Mithridates, King of Pontps, 37S. 

Mohocz, Battle of (a^D. 15^6)4118, i ig. 

Moldsivia, 713. 

Monarchy, ep lightened, 714,715, 719, 
7®li 

Monasric Ofdera, ihe, 335^. 

Monasiiciam, 673-4. 

Money, 579, 61^33. 

Mongol Empire, the:, 173^ ^45p :£68 k 
jfrjt 3^4, 3®3. Wt 567, 574 h 576^ 
597. ^ 2. 74fl> 7S7- 

MongoU, the; m paramount nomad 
commuiltty, 597; Buddhiim, con- 
vcision to, 346; China, expulsion 
from^ z6S, 073, 434; Chinese atti¬ 
tude towards, 4213,424; Christianity, 
potential convenion to, 749; Cru¬ 
sade*, potential participation in, 749; 
eruption of, from stappe, 15, 170; 
Golden Horde, the, ri4, 115; Japan, 
reldtEons with, z 7 o; MamtCtks, con¬ 
flict with, 174; military technique of, 
3J4~5i NcfftoHan Christian Influence 
on, 4341 BuSffia, invasion of, 3701 
Syriac World, iil%luiOfl of, 357; Wf 
alw undiT * Addasid Cau phate. 

Monophysite Christianity, B, 33-3, 
135, 143, 144, t6i. 361, 389, 490, 
^7. 730, 747, 7 ^k 7;^- 

Monothclete Christianity, birthplace 
of, 702-3. 

Moorman^ J. R. H.: Ckurfh Ufe in 
Etigiond rn the Thirlfenth Cenlury^ 
quoted, 673-4. 

More, P* E.' Chwut the R'ord, cited, 
476-7, 479, 

More, Saint Thomas, 444. 

Morea: chjonicle of the, 757; Muslim 
minority, position ol, 715^ Ottoman 
conquest of in tjth centuiy^^ 725; 
revolt in (1821), 715. 


Moff^n, J. dc, 609. 

Morris, ^lilliam, 1S9. 

Mosaic root of Judaic Chrisiianityj 
646. 

Moscgw, as 'the Third RomcV 600, 
710. 

Moses, 217, 222-3, 38*. ^s- 

Mu dwiyflh 1, Uma>'>^d Caliphs 489; 
ffiim, practice of, 693; Hind, regard 
for, 700. 

Mughal Empire: alien nature of, 383 j 
as Elindu unii’emil state, Z44, 364, 
374i 383* 415, 551> 5 ^k 717: breaj<. 
up of, 5381 619^ Collapse of, 351- 
docline of, 564, 718, 719; establish- 
ment of, 596, 718; faundation of, 
sB, 551; Hindu subjects, relarions 
with, 7*7-18. 776, 791; Hinduism, 
attitude TO, $33; interregnum fdl-^ 
lowing, 765: languages used in, 604; 
MarllhA&, relations with, 773; mili-^ 
Fan>m of, S37. 7^91 range of, 415; 
re%o[Es against, 776, 793; Silths, 
rclatEons w'ith, 745, 773; social life 
of, 791; succeunr-ststCi of, 415; 
Western World, relitions with, 717- 
22. 

Muhammad Ahmild, iMabdi, 336, 

Muhammad!, the Prophet, 2o, 227,411, 
488,589,611,641. 

Murjid Bey, Egyptian Maml£|^ war¬ 
lord, 737, 

Murfid li, ^Osmanli Sultan, 6z3. 

Murphy, J,^ Man; //ir Essen-^ 

lull Qmit, ctECcJ, 41. 

Murray, Proftuor Gilbert: i^u^ohuhi 
and the World OrdfT+ cited, 432-3; 
The Rise 0/ J^Ae Greek Epsc^ cited, 
691. 

Mursil L King of Khatti. 29. 

MutcO^ice Empire, the, 244, 270, 346, 
371.374.7*9.710.716. 

MuSSOlin], Benito^ 420. 

Mycal^, Battle of (479 D.C.), 766. 

Mycenae, 348. 

Myres, J. L.: Who loere the Greekif 
citedj 66-7. 

Mysticism, 212 seqq. 

Mythology, fact undistinguished 
from Rction in. 44; see alio under 

CHAJ-U?;uE-ANP-RG?f>^^ WlTH- 
ohawal-anp-Rctvr^'. 


Nsbonklu*! Emf^tot of Babylon, 38B. 
Nabopolauir, Emperor of Babylon, 
_ 341 . 

Nidir, King of Afghanistan, 418. 
Nanalc, 302. 

Nantca, Edict of, 486. 
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Napole^: 1, *8^ aM 471, 473, 4,4, 

N^polecnic Empire, the, 

Narumsin, Altk^iflfi liiaf-lord, 550, 
Natmcr, King DrEi^-pip 348. 
NdtioTiiljsinr deiTvocricy and itldua- 
rnnlt^ in relation to, 187 
eccnomic, aSy; linRuiiiic^ 780; 
cpemion of, 715, 735, 743^ 780-*, 
ISative*: CDnnotadon of Kord* 

of I denied calanizers, 
7 m: Western iratude lowaixis, 7064 
7ai-3p7eS, 

N^re: mechanicial deviocff employed 
yV* ^77: renun of, go seqq.; tini- 
forniin- of^ 40, 67, 

NaviifBtion, art of, 715-6. 
Nebuchadnezzar II4 NccKBfibyloruan 
Emperor, iOhJO. 341+374. 3&fi. 

433 . jaia 591, Wit ? 63 . 

NeccMiiTi': Chance, relation lo^ 444, 
446; V. or>hIp of, 4JO 444 44fi. 
ISff^poea, ilic, rec4'fcc]lii0 in reSatioii 
to, 789. 

Nehemidi, Jewish atate$mtnj 608. 
Nemesis, 642-4. 

Neoli^ic A^, the, 19a, 1^3^ 
Nccplatonism, 567, 584^ 

(L. Domibus Ahenobtirbiis)^ 
Emperor, 439, 629. 

Ne^torian Chrbiienih^ g, zq, aa-j, 
M 3 ^ 4 . 36j, jg9, 4i4^ 58 an,, 602! 
730. 74Q. 7Sii 790p S36, 
^c^rkfjd., 610, 7J4, 739. 74+. 7^7- 
nninlaiid; deserted viUa^^e? in, 84' 
phy^io^phy of, 146; ,ta[c» 

ot, dirrerenco between ^ 146-7. 

New Spdinp 578, 683. 

Newfoundland, 147, 

Newspapers, tymnn^' of^ 193-5. 
Newton, Sir JszAc, ^14, 

NDdphdrcH U Phokii, Emnemr 75* 
teqq, 

Nile valley, lower, tnmfonnation of 
mto Eg^-pt, 70-a. 

Ninei eh. sack of {61 a B.C,), 341, 34a, 
Nirs'ftntt, conception oC joon 438 
439.532- 
No, Lake, 71, 

Nobunaga, 179, 

Nomad*: aninmtiEm of, 181, 327; ani- 

mals, usepf, 1^-^, 172,174, iSr-z; 
arrested civilization of, 164^ 

193. 144^ ?66, 327; m shep¬ 
herds of men, 151^ 172-4, j8i-i: 
empire* established by, duration of 
environment, phyajciJp 57] 
166-7^ 17a; extirpaiinn of, i7r[ 
ffom steppe: — climatic cycle* of, 
fijB; ^ eruption of, 15^ 167^ ^ 69-^' 


— Primitive Muslim Arabs^ 679' — 
Hims, 68a; forests, defeat byp 684; 
horw, use of, 683-4; o^'trscMp 57; 
origin! of, 69; reliigioft of, 345 p 346, 
414; sedentary peoples, relations 
withp 66^ 115, ii6p is^. 168 seqq.p 
34Sh 346,78#: Technique, Idohralion 
qfp 317 ■ Weatem Civilixa* ^on, rela- 
doji to, 71, a66; jeeoZfo v^rr AftSfiS; 
AftAbriAEANa; Arva5; Avars} Berdehs- 
CHALDAEArtS-, HEBREWS' HVK$OS; 
MActahs^ MANCicus; Mongols; 
Nubiajss; Orthodox CHRiSTtAN 
CiviliiatioNk Russian branch; 
SAHMATtAN'St SCYTHtANS; 'Fl’RKS. 
Normans, the, 74^-5*. 7SS^Sp 79 *-* p 
05 ? 

Northumbria^ jzi, jiz, 155, 

Norw'ay, nrehabm in, 509 . 

Norweguiii language, ibc, 508-9. 
Nubians, the, 112. 
iNumetals, Arabic^ 604. 

Nyfi*aland, 86-7^ 


Obrenovic, Milofi, Serb patriot ^ 714. 

Odysseua: return of, 555-6; tempta¬ 
tions oL S6. 

^hi. King of Merda, lai, 

Chi, deposits oL in lalamic World, 739- 

'Old Believer^', the, 710, 

*Old Oligarch', the, 456, 458. 

Old Slav^ic^ liturgicat language, 716. 

Oiney. Richard, d iepatch from, quoted, 
888-9. 

Olympias, daughter of King Neo- 
ptolemus, wife of King Phi [ip II of 
Macedon^ mother nf .Alexander the 
Greats 700. 

Olympic; games, 614, 668: tempk, 
851. 

Onidurman, Battle nf (a.D. 1898), 336. 

Oratei the Pannonian, father of 
Emperor Romulus ^Augujstus% 682. 

Ongen of Alexandria, 584,623. 

Orpheuai, mjth of, 547. 

^hi«n, *6. jSi. 45 2. 4S4, 492. 

Urmodox Christian Church, Eastern 
jOfeek): asccticiam in, 639; canon 
law- of, 612; dating System of, 614; 
ecclesiastical factions, struggle be- 
tweeri, 752, hierarchy, position 
of. 71+: images, question of, 75*, 
017; J^guage, 603; mbsionary' work 
ot, 582“3; position of, in aoth cen- 
593; Roman Catholic Chuichr 
— doctrine, quetsHona of, 752-3; — 
hostili pic-rsistence of, 712; Rus- 
si^ Oithodoic Church, relations 
With, 753; Zcaloiism in, 77 r+ 
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Orthodox Chmtiflfi Chorch, EAsrcm 
posifion of, 7^; Ronun 
Cathode Chlirchp relaiioiu wiihp 
700, 7lt, 7gT, 

Orthnxlox Chmiiaxi Civili^Eion^ main 
body: 

Arabs, impact of, i6z. 32c, 
archaism, oxninplH oL 503. 
breakdown ofp i6j , 264^5^ 321^ 

367. S5 *hS 7 c. 

Centre of gravity of^ i □ i. 
djltureofi 41&-17,508^ 7571 S13-14. 
disintegration of, 178^ 244, 3G3, 
SSo^i,_&62. 

ecctHiasties, polit^l activities of, 

ethos of, 7st--2. 
genesis of, 15^ joS. 
geographical range of, IS^ 

Hellenic CivilLzatian, afHliauon 10, 
15, 640, 699, 751-1, 
marches, part pluysd by, 114, 
military' technicfue, 456, 
minorin-, domirtani, 371, 
new gtnixnd, stimulus of, loi-i, 
proleunai, inietnah 3S4. 
promiscoicyi examples of^ 461-^1, 

463, 

prospects (13th century'), 747^ 
Fcligion, 416, 

rout-rally^relapse of, 550-I, 
savionrs with the rword, 536-3. 
Scandinavians, relations with, 158- 
9. 74^' 

mte, agjirrandiiement of, 351. 
Syriac Civilization, encounters wieli, 
77I' 

lime of trouble-s, 550. 

TurkSp pressure of^ 109, IJ3. 
ujiiveTsal atatCp see OTTOMAN Em- 
PIBK 

w eakneas of^ 74^. 

Western Civilization: absorption by, 
265 seqq.; comparison with, 3 Zil 
contact with, 17^ 101, ri7-lS, 
113, 164, 2bS, 3S4; cncouniers 
with — concatenation! of, 771. 
772: — in Middle .4ges, 746^: — 
in Modem Ages, 711-17+ 759, 
793; separation from, 15: S^aloi^ 
ism and Hetnoduuiism, 7912 sec 
also Ottoman Empire. 

Orthodox Christ tan Civilization,, Rus¬ 
sian Branch: 

ss possible creative minority, 239- 
40. 

breakdown of, abqh^O, 
culiunl individuality' of^782. 
environment, physical^ 79,. 141, 
expansion of, 114-16, 170. 


futurism, examples of, 521, 

HeUenk Civiliiaiionp affiliation to, 
640, 

majohes, parr flayed by^ 114-id. 
minonty, dominant, 372, 
nornadB, pressure from, 114^ 115, 
170,270, 

Poles, impact of, 1 [6, 

Swedes, impact oh 
time of troublc^t 269-70. 
Transplantation oh tni« 103, 114. 
universal stale^ 270; srt aba Mus- 
covm EMPtRE; Romanov Em¬ 
pire. 

Western Civilization: absorption by, 
266: Contact with, i r6, 137, 103-3, 
239-40, 267-Hg, jiS; encounter 
with — in Middle Ages, 706, 709, 
7465 — in Modem Ages, 709-12, 
793- 

ZeaJotism and Herodiamism, 791, 
Orthodox Christlantty: iconoclastic 
moi'ement, 15, 520; Since, rekiion 
tQ, rs, 161. 

Oscan language, the, 606, 

Osema, the, 408, 461, 767. 

Osiris, w^orship of, 30 seqq., 392^ 425, 
^ 455. 476-7. S 74 . S 75 . 646. 768- 
Osman, son of Ertoghml, 113, 175, 
^Osmanlis. the. origin of, 113; lee olte 
under EA£T Rdman EwPtlif; Ottd^ 
MAN EmPIRE- 
Ostrogoths, the, 13, 561. 

Otto: 1 ,117,1 iS, 852: II, 753' IJ |, Sot, 
Ottoman Empire; as airesliedl civiliza¬ 
tion, 171 sflqq,; as Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian universal atace, 130+ 173+ 244, 
37 *. 374. 3 ^ 3 - 4 . 4 * 3 . 550, 597, 
713 , 7^7-lot Bosniiks, relations 
with, 416-17; bmtrgivmt in^ 744; 
break-up of+ 164, ^2, 715 seqq., 
727: oipitAl cities 01, 597; civil ser- 
V'ice of, 625: colonization iwlicy of, 
586; culture of, 717-1B, 791; decline 
df, 119, 131, t77, 563, 7JJ^ duration 
t>f. I73i cduCabon in^ 628-^: estab¬ 
lishment of, 7it’-’i2, 715-16, 717, 
7^Sp 73 ^ 749. 771 : cKpanaion ofp 
lofl, ii3-i4i J 19 . Sj6. 745 . 77K 
foundation of^ 113, 120, 550^ Kaps- 
burg Monarchy^ relations with, 
iiS-lQ, rjl, SOJf 416. .'536-7; inleh 
ligentsia in, 74 $, 77^1 languages used 
in, 46b, 605, 713; Mamluks^ 871; 
mihmrisirn of, 536^ military sysEem 
of— rftom>i, 717,744,775, 785: — 
technique of, 3+2, 456; — Western 
imitation of, 773: millet sysccm, 7^0, 
731,7I r, 791L M ughal Empire ^ com- 
^Lrison wichp 717-20; nacionAlism, 
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Ottoman Empire {<rofl|d]l 
f 7 tS, 7 * r! Nsvy of, 7 J.. 

^ew p4iTiaiilfj',th«,7aS:Oith<KloK 
C^t(»n popuistion; — is 'native 
Chrittiana , yBfi; — reiatiana wilji, 
I Si, 394, 423, S37-^. Si I, 

J'*. * 7 ,; 776, 791; — lelationi 

with West, 7t7, 7,8, 7j,. _ 
ponse of, to chjitlEftge of bcinp Lip. 

731:. Orthodo* Chnitian 
World, relation to, 175, 177; peas, 
ants, fiiilitArLEiirjoti of, S&i-z- F1«_ 
nimow, ^e. 713, 714,71 j, 71s, 7,5; 
^ly arid rekpse of, sj i; leligiouB 
dtscninmatian m, 130-3; revolts 
^'^i‘ !■**• 773.-776: Ruisidn 

hmpue, reUtiom with, jjr, 700, 
7 < 6“ *7, 7 ‘ 7; S^awiB, relations with, 

345: *tJf-complflMoc>' jzj- stave 

174 flcqq.. 37^1 4^, 5Bi; 

Skvt-Househcild. the P^dkhihk 
6^5. fiiS, 7x4, 745. successor- 
^etesof 563^ remtorica in, 713,71 r; 

i Lilip Fenod , 55 li Wefllcm \^"ar|d 
encounter with. 63^, 7Ji-r7, 710, 
771 h 773: Weaternization of, 463 

iwpi and Jiert>d.Laniiin in, 701 

B«ai„, the, 415, 7^^ 

iieqq. 

PaiminR: Byzantine, fii j; pre^KaphaeU 

ItCp O 1 5 e 

Paltistan; cstahllshment of, 710 tSt- 

hentaje of, fnjm, British Raj' 1^0 

^Acaliihic Age, the, 192-4, 107, 
Pileatint; Arab, as \ 7 ttim*. 735 -^- 
Jowuh National [Ionic in. ,3g[fevJ 

j U7 partition of) 

after b«ond World W'ar, 7B1; popu* 

Mlkl’ 737i Buisian 

7J7i Lr.s, policy 

retjerdinjf, 737. 

ra inpenesia, sjcca, etd^. 

Palmyra. Sa. ■ aa 7- 

Pan.klimic Afoiement. the. i+S, *71. 
fknjab, the. 729, 

Pantaleon brother of Croesm. 407. 
t-apacy, ther idmioktritive system of. 

3S I; M dominant inatitutionofVVett- 

ncgoriHtiun or, igig, je. 
3J8; emservatismof, 33*. 584; Con- 
Olier Movement, attitude towards 
354 K 338; clcf^^ lelaiion* with' 
35 S- 6 : cs^lrtiasticaJ domain 
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594 f 595: financial ayncfn of, 3 ja, 
qu^lioo of use of, 352-js 
35S: ‘Great Schiam', the, 354, 35B- 

jAtoxiCatton of victory jlftiJEntcd 

from hiatoiy af^ 349™59: invcafitura, 
i^ommvmy av^f, 356-8- legacy, 
vested mtcrests, 651; mtssiotwry 
w'ortt, attitude towardsp 42b: moral 
fitratt|Tc of, 35S; Onhodox Chriatijii 
attitude ini^rdi, 733-3; parcchinJ- 
ifiin, impact of, 4^7-9; position 

oerirJT-t n proftigwy , 

pmnd of, 356; Proteetant Peform. 
atito. impact of, 319; R»publUa 
CAnrfuina: ^ achievcmeilta of, 331: 

as ini'eraEon of Caeazro^papal 
t^imc, 349~5c; — as mponae to 
challenge of ai^anrhye 833; — basis 
of, 350J « beneEts olfeied by, 643; 

— downfall of, 352. 354. 

eniption of modem Western seou- 
Ur civili^snon, 643-4, 670, 671; — 
roundatn^ of, 3 S3; _ of, 804^ 

— imiqucncas of, 34^. — umiy of 
Western World achieved by, 350^1- 
tclij^oijA ordera, rektiona Wiiiht 352- 
secular rulera, relations wiih^ 350 

tempoml power ol* 350, 35a; 
univeraiEtes, ereation of, 354- aho 
^tr Gregory [; Ghegohv V\h 
riOLv Ro>wn Empire. 

P“Ptrd 571^620. 

Papua, 4O4, 

Paris, son of Pftam, 700. 

Parliamentary Govemrnefit, 1-1,6,14. 
*29, 236-g, 312-4 744-5, 

‘3j. j6i, 3«a-9, 

*41, 7*8. 730. 
rarthianj, the, 173, 

Parthian Empire, the. 174, 536, 
Patagonia, 148. 

Pathans, the, 463, 6S1-1 

Pai^arehale^ _ Oecuinenicah 131, 

^3, 714; ^ of AIcKandria, 594; — 
flf Antioch, 594; — of Jerusalem, 

^inck, Saint, 155, 

PairEoitam, 299, 

Paul (ApositcJ of Taiaijs, Saint, 223, 
SSz' vSi 

P«sS;r™ S'®- 

PeKiiiL -74I-3 f 744, 747. 
Pehlcvi ]an^Rgc, the, 604, 

Deapotof Athens, 2QS. 

^isLstfiitidae. ihe, 492, ^ 

J97, 602. 

Prla^pus, 154-s. 

^oaUiation, social, 125-30, 

Penelope, ^-eb of, 555-6/ 
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Fentecos!, Day of, 46^, 

Pe^in f JI, KJnif of tJnc Fmnkf, J44f 

Penctcs, 4, I Si, 311. 

Ptripttcia, phcfiDinenan of, 308-9, 

501- 

Perry, Cpmmcxforv M, Cr, 740, 

Perry, W. H.„ difFuaian fheor>’ of, 30- 

4 ^r 

Ptrseuj, myth of, $91, 

Persia, 739. 

Persian lanRuaf^e, The, 17, 19, 604-^^ 
606. 

Pcrtiaiis, the, 4561 m undfr 

AciiA£M£:KTAN EMPIfl£; IraJVIC CiVI- 
LlZATId^■ RoMANO^PmiJAN WARS; 
Safawt BMPaRi; Smakian EsiPifte^ 
SEl_mAnD MoNARCKV. 

Personalities, supcrhumui^ eneomiter 
beru'een, 60 segq, 

PeFij,7S6. 

Peter the Apostle, Saint, 435-S, 6oi. 
Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia, 
J16, 304 i a68-9, 5ih, 600, bzt, 
yro-n, 713,714,718. 737, 72S, 743, 

744. 745 P 749, 773. iH- 
Peira, 83. 

Phalanx, the, 194^ 333-3, 343. 
Phanariots, the, 130-3, 

Pharalui^ Battle of (48 ex.), 333. 
Philip I (Marcus lulim Philippus, the 
Arab), Roman Emperor, 50^, 

Philip ri^ Kinj; of ^paiilH 8ag, 

Philip [[, son of Amj-ntfls, Kin|; of 
Macedonp 363,461 ^ 77r. 

Philip V, King of Macedonp log-io, 
Philip IV the Fair, King of Frante, 

„ 354’ 

PhilippuiE Islands^ ihe^ 739, 786. 
Philistines, the, 26-7, 91-4, 730. 

PhilJpotfs, B. S,: 7 'Ar Elder Edda , 
aied, 107. 

Ph^o of Alexandria, 477, 

Philosophy: as eKpression of dominaiit 
minonty , 559, 573; degradation of, 
into aupcntitioii, 480^ elan, lack of, 
48J’ religion^ ayncretism with, 474- 
6i rcnaiasancc of* 806; adiooU of — 
created by doniinant minority* 371-- 
2. 574-5; -- Epicurtin, 478, 440, 
474, 4®o. 541. 549: — Xeoplatonk, 
^|9, 372. 275 , 4^I-as — Platonic, 
1K374. ap9, 440, 479-fio, 540-1; _ 
3^^55-6,438^440,446p 4E0, 
543^2, 549; — ayn- 
crecism between, 474-5- — table of, 

956; science, relation to, 859^ thco- 
Jog>% reJitcion lo, 659^ Aris- 

tot^iasiam^ AmoLoavj CAim- 
&lAN;LONtlJCIAN"|&J 4 ; EpICLiltEANIS^J 
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Hellenic Clv|L[ZATlo^■ HiNDtnsM; 
Neoplatonism; Flmonssm; Tao¬ 
ism. 

PhoenicLan«, the, 27, 92-4^ afij, 537^ 
762-4, 770. 

Piets, the, 131. 

Piedmont, 313-14, 

Pijfou, A. C., 838, 839. 

Pilale, Pontiua, 631. 

Plaiaen, Battle of (479 n.o.J, 766. 
Pltto: and phiTosopher-kinn^, 540 
iKi\q.; cyclic theort' of, 351; 

309; on '[he noble IwV J83-4; on ihe 
death of Socrates, jiij on the Sta¬ 
bility of Egiptiac CuJiure, 567: on 
337^90 Utopia, 306; on with- 
drawal-and-netum, Repuh^ 

178, 1S3-4, 440, 45a, 479, 540, 
S42-3, Sympoiium, 440. 

Platoriistn, 862-3, 

Pliny the Elder, 571, 

Pliny The Younger, 708. 

Plotinus of Alexandria. 371, 

Pluiarch: 7 J/f of ThemiifotiH, cited, 
305; Lyair^uSf cited, 180. 

Poetry, heroic, iafi-7, 41a, 416-17, 
5377^; Arabic, 68 tj as disrinctive 
achievement efburbarianji, '177,679, 
681; fasciruiTion of, 697-8;' French, 
741; Greek mcdieral and modem, 
757 ; He]ler>iCi 697-9, 701; histories I 
fact in relation to, 694, 697, 6^; 
Teutonic, 691, 697-a, 699/ 

Poland, 733, 735, 780-1. 

Poland — Lithuania, 709^ 734^ 780-1. 
Poles, the, 413, 748. 

Police and irLtclligenceflyateiTiB in uni- 
ve^l states, 5S0. 

Political institutlonSp S00-3, 

Polybius, 143, 25B; f/irroFwe, cited, 

91,483. 

PolyTic^ian Ci^ilUation : arrest of, 83-3; 
165: environment* physEi:al, S2-3; 
monument) of, 82-3; Western Cin- 
litation, ibsorption by, 266. 
Polync^farL language, the, 186. 
Fompeiiis, Sextus, 379. 

Pompey (Cfl Potnpeiua 17, 

Pompiine Marches, the, 257-S. 
Population, 586, 587, 724' J« 
Peasantry* 

ForphiTogenitusH Constantine, 808. 
Ponugal, 123, 160, 162, 723-6^ 7JI-4. 
75S, 775, 786. 

PoseidOnius of .Apomea, 474, 480. 

Postal systema in universal siaies, 580 

Pride, stn of^ 662. 

Printing^ inveftrion of, 41, 583, 63'Or 

Procopius of Caesarea, 194-5. 
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PlfTOKrcfi^, jISusiqh of, 

Frolctariat, ThiM.citEnition ofj j m., 377' 
djciasofship of^ 36g, 40*, 450^ func¬ 
tion in £#ncsc^ of cMlizatiani, 
ia-i 3 p 5^1- 77 

Proleninjits, eifcmatr 146, 4Qi^ad 
559 - 5 ^. 67fi-Sap ftSS, 697 
alDen or indigenous inapimtinn 
0*- +2!“^! 434-3'*^ break-^lhrough by, 
401K huffcr Koncs, 406-7; dominant 

iTunonty — ai^iston by or against, 

brffjlfcing down of b^rtirra 
wiih^ 460-5, 4S0; ^ frontiers with, 
4 o 6 - 7 i + 14 . +5b, 460 seqq.; ^ sccw- 
s»n from, 546, 275^ 

W-4, 533^ potny created by, 41a, 

4to, 557-8; roftctinns nf, violcni or 
it^ntle, 408-10; r«ligiou$ achieve- 
™nts of, 41^1^^ 417, 
iMtiHUllA^; \\jlf.KEnWAftfDEJn;;XC£N;, 
ojLf MFpdff #Tm»« 0/ chiifsaiiani. 
Prolctamia, internal, 375-40^, JJO. 
SPJk 573 . S 74 . S 77 . 7793 alien or 
mdigenaus in:apiratinn of, +22. 435- 
o; dominant mincindes — aiim 
w-el^me to, J8i: _ breaking down 
of bamm with, 457 ^^qq.; — COm- 
moestup izi fi4tns with, 437-^' — 

partnership in business withn 45i; _ 

notation to, tn atien-buih univcrsaj 
States, 383-4; —secession from, 246 
■179, 3SJ-6, 369--70, *lerncnt» 
37 * — «niqu«r«d bar- 

b^ans, 37S. 3®,. 387;—exiln, 376, 

355, 3^6; ^ mtclligernaia, _ 

members of sybjeci alien civilfza- 
tions, 373, 355-4, 4^5. ++7S — pau- 
pe^d indigenous freedmen, 377, 
JOfr-7; sLai'ts and deportee*, 178, 

383-7. 393 ^ 0 j-i; — aoidiert. 377. 
J 9 a, — urban population, 307-8- 
ptomiKujtv, avoidance of. lec' 
nmrtiont of, gemle or idolem, 378 
^qq„ 384,38*, 38 ^ 7 ,39^. 406,433 

^*iV. reiigiarrt ,nd ufiive«,l 
churencs created by., 370^ 415-8 
55 5; flJjO UHdfT noMrer qf civifita- 

Promiicui^, «nK of, 4Jt, 439, iTo; 
to pa«ive *Libs(i!iitE for «ii« of 
s.yle, 453 : n;«iiife4[BCiofV9of, 45 (^=. 

— hafbtozaiion of dorninant miiior- 
'ty, 458, 4*^i; — barbarizalion 
ond xulgnnution of an, 46j^- — 
linuuiatic, 4*7-73: — inilitflf}- t«h- 

mque. 4jb: — retvptivity of rmpire- 

bu|ldera 456-7. _ tvncreiiam in 
philosophy and religion, 473-81' 
nature of, 495,^ 

Property-, private, iruiitution of, 290-1. 


ProtcHtant Churches, 4B7, 595, 733-4, 
7lb. 74&f 71^4 841; w Hint iinder 
AhcARAJTisJTs; Baltic CiiaiSTJANS; 
Calvinism; Huncahy; Ql'akms. 
Proiestani Reformatiun, the, i, 3, 6, 
+87. S95. *74, 753. 

FrovinceSn function of, En uni^^rsaE 
states^ 59 r- 5 , 

Prussia: niijiEaHsm cf, S71; phyiia- 
g^niphy oC 94-5 J response of, Jo 
Battle of Jena, no* 149, 

^SsEan*, the, 413, 749, 
rSammeTiohus Ip King of Egypt^ 340, 
7^3, 

^ychic energy , 680, 721. 

Piychology, 447,5a 

6 . 

^Olcmy, astronomer, 655, 

Ptolemy [ Soter, King of lEgypt, 49:11 
Puahj-etnitra, ai , 543, 

P>dna, Battle of (16B D.t,), 333, 333, 

fiib. 


^fa George, Serb patrioE, 714. 
CjatamatiliH-, thcp ri3i It4^ 

Qan^ Mustaft^ Ottoman Ve^ir, 536, 
537r 

<^rqar. Batik of (gjj hx.>, 339- 
WHqorum, reJigtoua rok of, &03. 
QSz^nlis, ihcp 133. 

Quaker*, thcp 39^^. 

Qubiliy Khan, 368, 507. 

Ouebcop 853, 

Quichuan language, the, 607. 


Race: correlation of phyaicel and psy¬ 
ch^, supposed, 51^4; differences 
tn human ability and achievcmeniES 
not «xp3amed by, 5 f-5; criteria of, 
51; qiiaJitiea of, itii^corLCeptlona re¬ 
garding, 14+ theories regarding, 5a- 
S, 348 «qq., 539. 

HaM-f«lin®, 7S8-9: iff aim RomAS 

i-ATHDLic Cffuncn; Western Civ|- 
LtEATION. 

Races: Alpine, 54; Black. 34, 71-j, 
593^ 40J.3, and 

1 elJow, 54; contrtbuEton of, to dvi- 
hutinne^ 5 +- 5 ; McditcFraneanp 54; 
N^ie', 5,-4; fed, 34. ,4 a, 39 j, 
4131 4*7- 

Radagnisua the Goth, 409. 

Radiation, social, 151^4, 157,134,366, 
404 seqq. 

Had 10 cornmunicatitin, 381. 

Railwoj^, construction of, 581. 

KartonaliiBm, 633 seqq. 

Reckoning^ a>wcmA of, 617-18, 
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Heli^fians: tn, 5IJ-15: art m 

rrlation to, 476; Caesar-wcirfh ip, 
38^1, 4^3-4^ Caste in re¬ 

lation to, 301-3: dc^nenttion into 
Byper^Htion, 483; 'fajvcy'p +9* sccfq., 
573; geneses of, 56^. 573 seqq.; 
Milther — ant»-»ocial nature of, 634 
Seqq.^ — as b«n eikiaiies, 574-7.5*1 ^ 
5 ®^~ 4 i 58^-^In 5 ^'Sp 601,601,607, 
6ii, 616—17, 6aa-5, 631-1, 633; ^ 
u ehr%'$l]iBeK, 639-44, I^Sh 675, 
&68-700; — as intetliRibk fields of 
study, 560, 704; — birthplaces of, 
701-3; — Chureh And State^ rela- 
befftcen, 643 S*<^q.. 6+9 »qq., 

670-1; — concept!Ve phase of, 641, 
64 a; — deneriemEion of, 637; — 
diiersion of, 10 political pyrpH>««s, 
790; — divtRiry^ need for, 649-50^ 
676-7: —encounters between, 5S3, 
S%F jfiJ; ^ essence of^ 583^ 639, 
&481 651 seqq.^ 661: — excluaive- 
ne4Sp probteni nf^ 647 seqq,; — 
geneses of, 612, 634, 646, 669, 698- 
7aD, 701, 760-i, 776; — ^heaKvc 
phase of, 641^3; — ideoloidta as 
sulwtituErS for, 656: — tnulLtutionai 
aspect of, 672: — i ntellect in reLatton 
658, 659; — lonftuaj^es use<| ^>'1 
607-8: — fHonotheism and poly¬ 
theism, siruKglc betvL-eort, 837; — 
monoihristic concepuopp devetop- 
mentof, 17, 33^ 9a-4, 263, 300, 49Z, 
477. 5^^ 3e7<l.; ^ para¬ 

xial smtes aSp 648: — philosophies 
in tielation to, 633, 658, 659; — 
primitii^e ek men Ed in p 637,651, 652, 
65 4 p 65S, 66a; — pmpagtiEian of, 
73 i — prophets, pan played 
y. 654, 655- — pncMpecis of, 648 
Mqq,p 652, 6s6 seqq., 673 seqq.: — 
pitycholofncal t>‘pei in relation to, 
O^Oji 676; — niuen d"ftre of, 67a: — 
renaiEsance^ ofp S15-18: — mdi- 
fncntar>', 646^ 6^, 6^, 761, 769: — 
social and spiritual rekiions to, 673, 
675+ 676; — syncretism between, 
384, 473-Sa; ^ table of, 957: — 
time-span of, 66 j- 2; univenialiry of, 
potential, 786; — Westenn trth- 
nolo^',effect of, 581-4:fre«r/io umifT 
Bl'pdmis 34, Mahay anion- Cittiis- 
tiamitv; Hinduism; Isl. 4 M: Juda¬ 
ism; MIT 711U E!$;^i: ZoROASnrpTANJSM; 
identiHcation between names of 
fcods, 473-4: inspiration of, alien or 
indi^noLis, 413-8; intolerance in 
relation to sense of ujiii>% 299-301: 
kw in rctaEton to^ 497; OricnEal, 635, 
636* 637, 761: poUrical action. 


question of ftnposition by, 481-93; 
priesthood, power of, 315-6, 477^; 
primiti^'e, 299; jre 4 ih& antirr 
AfiCHAiSM; Bajiaartans; Wahs; xtnd 
tiitdfr namet of civili^tions. 
Renaissances: apparentation and ikffilia- 
lion, 704: aa re^jression, 67*: Cara- 
[ingian, 117, 156; [talian, I* a, fi, 
249-50, 313, 751; and 

literature, 808-13; 1-*^- ^^-5? 
Oithodok Chriarkn, 644; Phi to- 
sophits, 805-7; Political Ideas &nd 
Iru^titutiona, Soo^i; Reliflious Ideala 
and rnstitutions, 8 r 5-78; Visual 
Ans, 813-15, 

Revolutbru, iSo-i^ 745, 794-6. 

Ricci, Father Matteo, SJ., 583. 

Rifia, the, 68 Sp 686. 

Rivera, importance of, in universal 
states, 580. 

Riii Shih FehleiH!, 516^ 

Roads, 580-1, 598. 

Robert of Sbrbonne, fheoloBiar^, 

806. 

Robespierre, MaxitniEicn Fninvois 
Marie Isidore de, 539. 

Roper^ Xing of Sicily, 348, 

Rohillas, the, 413. 

Roman CliEholic Church, the: abonive 
atfempt to bcoome Far Eastern uni- 
'i'ersal church, 426; as carapace^ 
67Sn.: Aujmstinc^ ^int, influence 
of> 81I; Canon L4iiw, 611, Sdj; Com¬ 
munism,, artinide towards, 6750.; 
Couneib, Crcner^iT. 29S, 354* 358; 
uistitutiontl aspect of, 674; inloler* 
anoe of, 591; lilurgioit language, 
quwionof, 298; missionary work of, 

4S6, 499, S74, 58U 584, 595, 6c2, 

607, 709, 7JO, 711, 737^ 7ja, 740; 
Modernists, the, 634 656; monaa- 
tidsfn, 74^1 OlEornan Empis^p rela¬ 
tions with ,714; racc-feeling, absence 
of, 786: reforma, 671, 748; science, 
artlEUde towards, 655: universality 
of» pOEential, 786; vitality' of, in 
twentieth century, 487; see aiss 
Papacv. 

Roman Empire, the; adminiMtUlionp 
570, 580, 906; annexatioru. policy^ 
391: Anionines, Afpe of, l6l^ 635; 
Arabs, relaticns with, 117* 4i4"“5. 
771; archaism m, 596; os fedGradon 
of cits'-states, 616; 03 framGW'oilE of 
higher rel^ons, 574, 5S0, 701; m 
J-lGllenbc universal state, 11, 195, 
244. 261.296,366,372-3,4^2. 49S. 
549 . ns 'meltmE pot', 388, 591; 
AUTDcntcy in, 757, Sor; borbarioni: 

— admission to consulship, 463; — 
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Roman Entpift, th« (contd,) 

M mcnwnarin, 334, 463; — awimi. 
■■(■on of. t4a-3. 586-7.6BB; —atro- 
^Iic4 oip 5^ — brenk-‘thi'ou.g-h bi\ 
6^4 6^4 731-2j ^ ctiltunE indivi^ 
dtwltt)'* developm^riE of, 463 j — «n- 
Itsimtnt of as warden maruhes, 6^1; 
— forest dwellers' auccessfai feab' 

IT with, 

Wa, m: — Greck^jpeakin^, reU. 
tlDH Wiih4 ^87; — preMUTt of, 10, 

p-ij. U3. 151. 154. 

3+3, 3*6, 44a. 577. 679; — religion 
ot, wi, 750J — »[ilcTnents of, 587, 
7 ^; — siKCCM ofp 153-3^ 4o». 444, 

46J-4; — rrade with, 63j- brtak-up 
*53-4. 1S4-5, 

226, Jjg-ao, 361^ 564, 554-54 
6i0t 6aa^ 614, 643^ 673-3 7^t’ 

Cnn^iati]t>" —adoption of, lo, 11 r 
117-8, 426 4^4^ 

Seiziition of, jEo, 443-3 517 

citizenship polic).', 5^5. 600. 633-1' 
sje,586.587.55^,. 

civil fcrviw. 6z5. 6a6,617,6afl. 6ji 
'>31, 67'; mloniuiion policy. cSe^ 

JI. 690;d«li„cof. 6JJ^; Emper*?;. 

hou«hoU nf taB, 6*5; txpmti^n 

™i S86, s^, 5^5. ^ 

^^Cial breakdown of. 156; foun¬ 
dation of, 12. ts, 155. j6j . 
f ro nticra of^ 9. ,,^3. 

vuifftrilzaiioji of, 
HeHenization, policy of, 586, 
T®*- 767; HenidianiaTn in, 7005 jm- 
niomiiiy, illusion of. 570, 571. 

JenTsh insumwlo™ ogainat. Til' 

««- of, 

|37i. hro* 61a, 6js-6, 

So«; ndlit^ToJ^: 

4 s 6 , j 57 

J®6, 5SB-0D, 605, 612-5, 637 -S' 
pasantHn. reviled of. by Aiiiju«iia' 

fiLH?' 26 ^ 

^jje of. 5^4-5, 6ai; provinces, ad- 

^bhe seninti, 371-2- 

Klapse in, 54^50; rcligiana of 127- 

f ioj, 3flt 637,638. M; - pagiS. 

934, 635, 642; — scite- 
P*8nniMn; <»r.f 

oirffT Kuxenic CiviuxiTinx; mads 

wbh iKf''"' *56: &n«e, relation 
OM,r*^r7^' Senatorial 

®<*VM poiijion of_ 

127 a 196, zo^, 404; tubjM pecpln 

4*^^3. 4954 suixetsor- 
stiiw of, 13, 13^ j6j 


j^alotism and HerodJ&niBm m, 
790, 

State, ihc^ agticultufBl tech' 
nique of, 196; tirchaisni m, 473-4p 
5*6; S 3 march'Siatc^ 6c»j barbarians^ 
— cenquMi *f^ 408; — presKurt of^ 
109; campaigniiiA season for, 6i6; 
cirj^-states^ — reiifion of Republic 
f®. 5494 ^ re^tomtion of, 585; dvil 
Wars, 3795 Cimiti Ailiemitf eficci of, 
E 09 ;cobniuiti 0 n b^, r§4,585; dating 
system of, 614; deiTtoratization of, 
Hannibalic War^ 150, jg6,15S, 
577. 'diial ciiixenship', 318; ^uei- 
Grder, 629; eKphansion of, 296, 
408, 585, 591; FlEllenia^lion ofj 767; 
imun^ctions ^irm, 378-9, 3884 
435; intoxication of vtcrory, 5491 
knockwouc blow dElivered by, 718; 
ktiguBges m«3 in, 6 d6j ntiliiarism 
of. Z50J niilit4r>‘ techniiiue of, 193^ 
^2-4; official yean current in, 613; 
r atnciana and Plebs,. rclationa bc- 
t¥?een, 47S; piniey, 3S0J Plebs: — 
secession of> 396; — tribunare of, 
^6; poHiical reuirdatjon of, 395-6; 

Urbu, 116: Praetor 
609- promiscuity4 cx- 
an^le^of, 45 E; relii^ioua persecution, 
576. 635-6; Republic, breakdown 
014 549; slave injurreednn, 378^, 

sat. 790- 

H^mano-Macedonian Wara^ I95, 6i6' 

Romano-Partfuai^ WillfS,i 536. 

Komano^Persian WarSi 195, 156, 
Romano-Punic Wars, 10^ n, ipg, 
117-84 149-50. 195 k 250^ 397, 553> 
4S3. 349. 764- 

Komano-hasanian Wara, ^88r 
Romano-Selcucid War, 616. 

RomanoY Emplrep the, 368. 

Rome; as 8 Hellenic dry* 408; as an 
outpost of the Eaat Roman Empire, 
359: capital of iinlYersal state, 60 j , 

60a; foundation of, 61-41. gea.graphical 
situation of, &00; UaLLan occupation 
of (A.d, 1870), J49' position of, in 
sixth century after Christ, 336; reli- 
ffioua role of, 5S1, 6 cii“ 4; ude of, 
JS5. 499. 561, 695, 

KiomuJua Augustului, Rqrniln Em- 
per^r, 6Ea. 

RooBeveEt, President, 901. 

Rosamund, daughter of Clmimund, 

70®. 

Rosenberg, Alfrrd, 617, 

Rostovtzeff, M.; Tht S^xia! and Eca- 
■wwtf Hmor)i aj thr Ranian Empijt, 
Cited, 236. 

•JiJsseau, Jean-Jacques, 441,507,535, 
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Ro>% Ram Mohiifi, joa. 

RimicEjfl, Eftjitern, 563. 

Russia- Amcricniiization of, 20+-5^ 
belief in Dwn drstiov^ 710-i I; capi- 
lal ciiita of, 600^ ckinoi-niksH 

endurance of people^ SS^; 
'European" and ' Asiatic", 796-&; 
hypothetical history of, 3+6- inde¬ 
pendence^ will to, 710 seqq,; inwl- 
h^entsia In, 743-*^ Jew-s, tneaiment 
of, ijh-7; MotiroI invasion of^ 270- 
■03d Belic’^^rs"^ the, 521, 71 o; Otto- 
men Empire, relations wilh^ 551; 
Folish-Lithuimian invttaion of^ a6g; 

responsMM of, to chaElenge from the 
West, 7io^ Revolution (i$i7), 403- 
4i Scandinavian r^pinie in, 748, 
7911 Turktsh Muslim inhabitanisof, 
133; Weatem a^gigrvssion tj^inet, 
Toq^I?; Wesiemization of, 139-40^ 
267. 260 k 394^ 516; Zealdiism and 
Kerodianism, 7^3-4; w filio Catk- 
EBINE THE GlUiAT; C>HTHOEX>S 
TiAK Civilization, Russian branch; 
PtTER THE Great; L'nlon of 
Sov iet Socialist REEt-ntics. 

Russian Empire (Petrine): urisioctacy 
in, 626; A&argtcmt tn^ 743, 745; 
cultural infliienoe Ofi Weslem, 709- 
ti: Decembrists^ revolt in, 744,785; 
decline of, 600-I; educational pohoy^ 
biB, 'enlightenment^ Western, 
eRccta of, 7S1; Jew^ in^ 734; non- 
Russian Orth<Kio3t Christians, tela- 
lion with, 714; Panslflfv movement k 
7r7; patliarncntary government, 
failure of, 745; refrime^7o6,710, 717; 
levoluiiansH 744, 745^ 7^5» ®Ss; Ser¬ 
bia, relations with, 716; Sweden, 
relarians with, 77^; leChnaloHki] 
face with the Weal, 77^; Westernt- 
xation of, bco-i^ 6i6j, 706^ 710, 717, 
71a, 737, 743-4, 773, 7Ss, 

Russian language, the^ 603;, 

Russian!^, \^'hite, the, 709, 
Ruftso-Japuncse War 74a, 

Russo^Sw'cdish War, boo, 8a&. 
Rusjw-^J'udcish War (i7b&-74), 737, 
7 **h 744- 

Hu«o-Turkt5h War (ie77“S>, 716. 
Rutilius Namatiejiua, Claudius, 363^ 
634; Ue Htfk'ftt quoted, ^34-5. 
Hycout, Sir Fau]: TTw /Verewf JState 0/ 
thf Olioftmn Empint cited, 468, 
in- 


SacmrrienC, origin of the word, 669. 
Sadduceesp the, 6764 
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Safawi Empire, thei 415; Ovz>-|bash 
fraterniT>', 745, 

Sainthood, 639 p 6e4-b. 

SaUdin, 773. 

Salamis, ^ttle of ^480 b.c.)h 11 u 
766. 

Saljuqs, the, 28, 113, 364, 750, 751, 
Salonica, Jew^* in, 73^. 

Samaritans, the, 385^ 703, 

Sankara, 30, JOO. 

Sanskrii language, the, 198, 513^ 
Sariflom, Sir Georj^e (G.B.): Japan: 
Shajt CulluriAl Hisiorv, quoted 

SanQsls, the, 636. 

Saracens, the, 13. 

^rdinia. Kingdom of, 313. 

^rgon (Sharrukin) of Agade. zg, 
Sargon, King of A^tnria, 340, 383. 
Sarmatijms, the, 13, 387. 

SasaniAn Empire, thep 388, 424-5, bjj ^ 

V 7^; 

SaianLsm, 433—3, 

nStt^Cidl Anibid, Wcsrerriization of. 

Saviours, types of, 334 seqq,; archaist 
and futurist, 53S-4O; B-^Si 544^7: 
phikpsopher-kings, 540-3; wiih the 
sword, 534-8, S5Z. 

SaKnns, the, I17, ij8, 137, 344, 413^ 

, , 

'Scanderbeg" (GeorR# CoStriota), 
461. 

Scandinavitn Civilization: abortive ^ 
107, r23, 156-60, 5og; social demo^ 
crac^, 898. 

Seandinaviansj ochLevements of, 158^ 
4t6; citjvstatea of, 107; colon izalion 
tj-'i 7y*~^; ^Ittareofp 105-^, r59—60, 
790-t; —epic poetryp 413; — myth- 
ologyp 60,63,64; expansion of, 105- 
^57-9: isolation of, 157; Italian 
Renais$«ncc"s inBuence on, 833; 
ph>^ical envimnmenc of, 146; raids 
bVp into Western Europe, 683, 748^ 

810; leocptiviiy of, igg; religion, 
14-5- 159, 392. 41 l-lz, 546; — con- 
i-eiTion to ChriiEianrl3% 748, 790-1; 
triumphs of, hjpothetical, is; West- 
emizatitmof, 748,853; lee aha utui^ 
Es'cland; Frascl; Iceland; Ire- 
LiTtfp- Orthddoa Christian Crvi< 
LiZATTONi: WtSTtERN CiVILtZATEON. 
Schism; in the Body Social, 5^9-60, 
800. 

Schiam-and^PalingenesIa, 367-70,5 3 j. 
SchmaEkaEdp league of ProtMtant 
princes, S30, 

Schumpeter, J. A.: Baiitmi CyeUt, 
quoted, 896. 
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Sdtnci?; Medieval W«tern+ 7 Kt,E 4 tT 
Modern Wrsirm — EmpiHcnf 
i^thoda or, 659: — hiaton' in rela¬ 
tion lOp 823 1 in te-llcCtual heroes <if, 

iot^llcctiiat haoK^ty in rcla-- 
tion To, 65^- — marai Ufue r^ittd 
657-01 — provHnct'^ of know- 
lecJRc captured by, 813-4; ~ 

«udy of, prohibited in Japan under 
Tokypwa Shogunatfip 792; theo- 
lojfical bases of, 642-3. 

Scotland. Kmgdom of^ 131; phyiic^ 

Rraphy of, 1^5; ti/jo Jmder 

Exclamo. 


^nish Hiiphlaiid«ra. the, 414. 

Scow, the, 104-j, lii. 

Scnpla: Akkadian,606, 605; alphabet, 
the, 47, 94, J^7-8, 47s; Arabic, 

* 59 . JI9-60+; Aranaic. 

Biahmi. ^7; Chineac, 6^3; Cretan, 

Z 4 ; c^eiform. 18-19,1601 Esjpiian, 
^9^: Eblmcle, 6«8; Greek, 603; 
Hittitc, 2.^1 in universal tilate^s, 6 qi- 
Japanese, 3S3; Khartshihi, 607, 
**'■ *^59' 5' W Medo-Peraiflrt, 
Mmoan. 604; Pihlevi. 604; 
Sinic, 1801 Slavonic, 6*3; St^dian, 
470. 


Sculpture, 799, 813, 8t5. 
S^^M^^thkn*). the, 56 57, 763. 
ae^d Comuifl, Eoncept of, i* j-4 
Selcucid Manan-hr, [he, 17. 487-r 
1*7'J”' i+9-3?5, 597. S9S, 600, 

Ol+r 

Seleucm I \rc5tar, 600. 614 

iScIF-controh w HC13VC aubstiruxe for 
ift disinfe^rinR sodetiej, 
4191 tnontfeatations of, 440-1, 

Mtfe idolization of* 307-17^ 

ScUm 1 'OwtianliH the Grim. Sultan 
^■7.5367538,714. 

Se Im irr 'Ggmanli, 728. 

Scltar, W. C.: 1066 ami All Tfuii 
quoted, 866. 

^5^^' Annaeus, 4S0, 481; De 
CttTTffftfia, cited. 527. 

^nnacherib. King of Assyria, 340,767. 

S^rapis, Cult of, 

SeAia: suoce«ur-stnrc of Ottofuiin 
cnipireK 7 l 5 i IcrriKirtal aspirations 
_ 7 j 6. 

Serbs, the, relations to WcBicm World 

711.713. 716. 
i^rtoHui^ Q., 370. 

SeveruaK Marcus Aurelius Alexander 
EmpeTor, 583, " 

Shakrspesre, William: etherialization 
in charjctcf^ of. 20 r 
hjrtu John, cited. 275; I^irharii thf 
.S^^Ffid. cited^ 2ja, 


bhang culture, the. Sink Ciinlizationp 
relation tOp 705. 

Shaw, Bernard, 5511, 

Shelleyp Percy BytshCp cited, 251, 
Shepherds, u a>Tnbolizing the recu¬ 
perative power of sodecy^ 86 
Sha^sm, 2244 416, 538, 546: birth¬ 
place of, 702; DruBe form of r 702. 
Shillultj the, 71,72. 

Shinar^ Land of, 70, 7j, 

Shintoism, 3J4. 

Ships: jishi to* diminution of, 847: 
Man's Control of laws of nature in 
Ealing of j £54-5: Modern Weatem, 
5^1. 

Si Ngan^ Confucian cla^dcs engrJVid 
on stone 808^ 

Sidly, I9S-^ 103-3. 34«. 766-?. 79I- 

SidOfiiu^, C. SolliuA Apoliinaris, 
Bishop of Auvergne, 464. 

Siegfriedp myth 6^1. 

Slkhinn: 302, 384, 745, 773. 

Bikhs, as auocesBor-srate of Mughal 
hmpirc, 719. 

Sin: forigiverbcss of, 383^ original, 447- 
45 r. 675^ 677, 729; sense of — m 
active feaetton to disinreRrutton,, 
4^30.45 ^ “ manifestations of> 451 -5. 
bitnc Civihzacion: orchaisTn, examples 
5^7; ani^lation into local stated, 
263; barharions, relAlions with, 592, 
707: breakdown of, 26^-3 ^ 550. S70; 
Chance, w‘or?ihip of, 445; culture — 
Uterature, ^757+ “■ literati, high 
standard of, 372; — philosophy, 375 h 
445+ 475 h S74i 591J di^nnflinent, 
movement for, 550; diaintegraxiori 
oC iga, 475, 307, 54qr-5o, 64a, 67 
E^nJo: of, 445', envirorLmentn 
phy^icalj 39, 74, 88-9^ expansion of, 
tgj-ij Far EoAtem Civilization, 
appanentacion to, 22; futurism, cs- 
sunplcfi of, 518; genesis of, 74; geo¬ 
graphical range of, 22, 103; geo- 
mancy and rtrualism, 499; gruwch 
pf. 191; home of, 8A^; ideniihcation 
of, 21-2; intErregnum following, 21, 
550; nrfnorityn domtnant, 372, 464; 
nomads, relations with, 262; paro¬ 
chial Slater, proErfariat, exter- 
na^^ 262-3; profeTariat, inremaJi. 
262-3, 3991 promiscuity, example^ 
464, 473; public services, 895; 
re igioii, 262 -3, 391-1. 499; rou!- 
Tally-rdapse of, 349-50; saviours 
Wish the sword, 535-6; lime of 
(roubles. 21^2,191-1^ 263,496, 507. 
51®. 550. 6*3; Universal church, jce 
Buopifisii, Mahayanwn; unis'ersal 
z62h 263; — siff fl/jo Han 
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E.MI'I£U;; T-s'in Emkifie; unity, sense 
uf, 4^, 4 ^K and peace cyelei, 
H^a: ttisf> CiiiN’A. 

Skinner, MirtiiTi] Ij-tlen to 
quoTcdn 667-8^ S^D. 

Slaveiy: abolition of, S53, 872; 

effect of deinocracy on, effect 

of ]ndtjstrtfl]j?im on, lSt-3; an 
America, isA-i), iq 6, 281-3, 
397,401-2; in HeEEenic World, i:ab- 
K, 184, 195-ft. 203, 378-^. ^03, 

45l*h 520-1; in Xcw VVorid, 7^9; in 
Purihiivn Empire^ 174; 

Christian attitude towards, 623; 
response to chaltenjjc of, I aft-fl; 
under 'Abbusid and Un^uyyad 
Caliphates. 174. 
trade, the, 587, 

Slavonic lanf(ua(^, the, 605. 

SlavT, the, i Si-3, 1^7. 173- 
Smith, G. Kltinf; dlffuiridn theory- of, 
J 9 - 4 fl- 

Smith, V, A Akbar. Jfte Great 
cited, 493. 

Social chaiifscs, S52. B53, £7^. 

Social Contract, the, 4iOr 
Societies, hiunan^ a* Successive ti-pes 
ot, HfM ; 'clwied' and 'open', 66j; 
narurc of, 20*^ ^>37^8, 1177; 

poErniial universality of, 663:; wrinl 
order of, 645-b, &99, 

Societies, primitive: nintmioit and self- 
control in. 440; acbievemrnts, 657; 
antiquity of, 44, 49; «« incelEipiblc 
fields of study, 35; civilization — 
cuhuraj influence of, 404-5; — 
dkffercnrietion from, 33,48-50. ^ 15- 
16: — impact ofp 77a; — mutation 
into, 50, 59^ 7yp 3071 — rehtinn 
durinppTowlh, 404-5; — relatiopi to, 
durinfi dtsintef^rionj 404 jieqq.; 
dkseipLine of, 689; division uf labour 
303? *drive\ absence of, 650: 
family wonihip of, 90a; in^ditutions 
ofp 4S; livinj? mui^ums of, 72-4; 
number of, 35, 46-7; proeneative 
and dest ruClive activities of, 411-12; 
religion of, 411; static or dyn;iniic 
activities of, 49, zoo, zr^; WcMcm 
impact Onp 706. 
s^mies, 3|lt 371. &5+H 
Solomon, Kinp, i p, 264, 367, 475. 
Solomon's Chotcc, 94. 

Solon of Athene, economic policy, 
294-5.311, 

Sophocles. 337. 

Sorokin, P. A.: -Voao/ niwf Uukurat 
Dynamics^ 2830. 

Sothie a^rronamical cyck, the, 613. 
Soul, the,schism irt, 5&7.429-532.555; 


w alif^ utuitr Aha^VDOS; AhcHAl^At; 
Detach^ient; DfltFT^ Futv-'bism; 
Makttrdom; PftOMiiLum; Self- 
Control: Sin; Tk-sx^ficuratiok; 
T^lfancy; Unity. 

Spain: bs march of WesTCftl World, 
124-5; autocracy in, 294; Christian 
marchmen, barbarism of, 737^8; 
colonial policy of, 587; expansion 
owr^aa, i^, 371; Molland, rela¬ 
tions whh, 235; Iberian peninsular, 
748-50; Jews, treatment of, 138,733; 
^ tef &isa untitr Tnca £mi>IJU;. 

Spanilsh Bmptre, Xew World: capital 
dtics of* 597; citizenship of, 632; 
dty-siaie* uij 5B7; colonizing policy^ 
587* 737-Sj economic policy, 737-8; 
effect of conquests on Western 
economy, 601; expanrion, 739; race- 
feelinR, absence of, 78*; rclipious 
policy of, 737-S. 786. 

Sparta: archaism in, 433-4; as eKoniple 
of orresied civilization, lyBHii; cul¬ 
ture, neglect of+ 181 ; eorly normality 
of. S; expanision by. 832; Helots, 
171^82; Lycurgean syatem, 179-81, 
506; iMesscnia, relation;! with^ 179, 
h> 4 t 33^: miliniO' techniqure, 194, 
305. 132; milhuriwition of, 4' popu- 
bikon prvsstlte, response to chal- 
lenat of. 4, t 73 - 9 ; Spartiam, 179- 
£2; rre ulio undet ArHK^ta. 

Spansicus^ 379. 

Spear, T. G. P.i Thd quoted, 

SpeciBlizarEon, iG; seqqr 
Spenj3]er, Oswald: 819. 835, S69; /J^r 
dUl Ahndlandes, cited, 

ziQ-i I, 248r 

Spinden. M. Jr; Anttrni Ch’iiiztitimu 
r/ Mfndco iind CcTifraf citetl, 

, 75 - ^ 

Ssc-ma Ts"icn, Sinic historhtn, 592. 
Stalin (Djujjushvit!), Josif Vissariono¬ 
vich^ 517-iS. 

States; buffer-, 690. 

dhv, simier Oranxe, ancient; I JdL- 
LA-vp; Italy; Roman State; 

Sw ITKEKUIND; \\'£STiiftN CIVILI¬ 
ZATION. 

luW place of in hierarchy of human 
rnstitutions, 569. 

national: eiL^hteenth-conrut^' posi^ 
tion of. 286; jdalisation of, 299, 
31B-19, 355; sovervigney of, im¬ 
pact ot democracy iifld industrial¬ 
ism on. 285-90; tutahturi^n, 354. 
362-3. 

parochial 573.577. E. 85*. B70-1* 
totatitarian, 6491. 
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States 

untveriiil: aJicH or in^lgonaus ori^^tn 
of, 383-4, 452-3; is ci^taiion of 
dominant minoriiws, 371, 373-4; 

inteltiuible of Jitudy, 56*; 

iW- intimiitiDn. of Hpiniuatl uintj'; 

495; ^ rnartE of dssinEej^tioiij 
j4-l-5i a6i ^ 36^; is vntms to onds 
beyond lheinA$K<i;s, 5601 as 'mcEt^ 
in^ P0ts\ 588; fta pans of a ktRcr 
whole, 560; as phase in procrsi qf 
disimeKTa[Lon,56D, 561, 589, 59j; 
a* token of npparen Cation and 
affitwn'on, 15; bcncficmnes, 5^, 

579 . s 8&-4 i 594-5 p 601-2^ 607, 

^11, 62^2, 630^5, 63J, 634; 
break-up of^ 342; CQ-existence^ 

BH4; conduaivity of, 569-72; ccm- 
questB of, by alien 'civilized' con¬ 
querors, 577-0; eravinif for life 
d^l.y«d by, j6t, jCa; dunticti 
^l« 557: ^ndin^, diverse typ«4 of, 

560™ r; enumeTation of^ 373’'4; 
^abEi^hmcnt of, 570, 573; fouiv 
Canon of, by knock-out blow, 552; 
founders and niters of —- 
59 b-Oa 7*7—18; as models for 
foncepiion of Rods, 497; — as 
saviours wiib che sword e i e seaq 
55^; - low of 2«i bv, |SS; ^ 
marchmen, 596, 59^-603. _ 
metr^btftn, 59b; — motives of, 

S95^: ^ fWcpUvity^ 571’ — 

relations of with dominant minor¬ 
ity^ 573 ; fruatration of subject 
peoples kinder^ &4j; geneses of* 

573 . Jfhosta _ 

tnonality, illusion of, 562, 566,, 

368; rndtun Summers of, 560, efifi- 
msritLitionsof, 57^33; ineolenint 
Spirit, 575; lejficimizacion of de 
facto ^lera by, 64J; militarv sya- 
remof, 585, 587-8, 6*4 ^s; mono- 
Iheiam m relation to, 497, 499- 
soi; nefTativetiess of, sboj pan- 
t^oni m relation to, 49*; paro- 
chta! stares — hcrita^ from, 6oit; 

— reraCionlo, 5 yi;pre 5 liRe 0^564- 
5: psycho1oRici.[ dt^rmannent in, 

5 j 3 p 577; rfilfnrr dV/rc of, 5^0. 573, 

577. 5^1; resumption of, 18, at; 
rout-fally-rcbpse in histork' of] 

S49 Heqq.; salient features of. ^gti- 
7; »n?c of unity expressed in, 565; 
s^esaor-Rtates ^ barbaria^, 

™-90; — legat-ws to, 630; lable 
of, 935; lolcfiint apirir in, 573-fi; 
jee atio Mcrder jviprief qfar^i/isatiom. 


SlcherbiWky^ Th.; The CtrM^tpiiim 0/ 
.^udiffi^irr jVsn’tfsa^ cited, 390. 

P-: Anihropological 

^udy 0/ thf Ori^M 0/ the Esqvimo 
^ Cidfirre, cised, 165-6. 
bteppe, the: conditiona of life imposed 
38. sb^ 57 . e 66 seqq.; conduc' 
tiviitj' of, 185-6, S7J, 589, 703; con¬ 
quest of, 684; Eurasian — range of, 
J97; — rote of, 762, 763; sea, ana- 
logtj' with, 166, 185-6, 

E^urence: *4 Seffiimenlal 
Joamey ihrau^h France and /fo/y, 
tired, 286, 

Stilicho, Vandal, 658, 

StiEI, John: Ttie^tfngfe TVi/e, cited, 81, 
Stratt^ of Dardanelles, Bosphorus, and 
Kerch, as batner between liurape 
and Asb, 797^ 798, 

Sty le, sen« of, sul^tiiutes for, in dis- 
inregrating societies, 430-1, 
Subcon^'ous Psyche, the: aesthetic 
faculries in relation to, 660; ron- 
^iou$ personality, rejarfon to^ 660-J, 
84s. 846; harmony with GchJ, 660, 
661, 663; idolizarion of, 660; racial, 
S43; spiritual charocEer of, 660-1; 
time-scale of, 902; Western redlS- 
ooi'eiy of, 660, 

Sub-man, iociaJiiy of, 657. 

Sudd, the, 7 s. 

Suffrrirjf, 6^6, 735-6. 8jS. 

Sui Kl}ipir«: a& ^hosi of I Ian Kmpirt, 
564, pDlitioil jichteventrFil of, 
671. 

J ^OfliDdnli, the IVT^gnificcnl, 
Sultan, 175, 176. 53b. 5SI. 714. 

-Id Akliad, K mpire of: ms 
Numeric universal state, 27-S, 37J* 
386^ y*, 76S; Babylonian reslo-pi-r 
tion of, 474, 610; brenk-up of, i3-^, 
467. 35^; tCmmunacaCiDiu, cystem 
m, 5^; culture, literature, 8^8-9; 
duration of, 550; eatablishment of, 
io. 55*; RCOgraphical range of, 703; 
lirnguages of, 606; postal Services in, 
580; successor^atates of, 6ri. 
bumerion language* 6q6, 607. 
bUmerK CivilLzatiun: apparentation to 
other civilizations, 567, 705; Eaby- 
lanic Civil ifcation^ relation to. 29^ 78, 
394; bre^down of, 262; culture nf, 
73* 55*; di^inteKratlon of, 27^, 467, 
55*. 047, 870; dissolution of, 567: 
envimnment, physical, 58, 70, 
genesis nf, 70^ 73-4; SEQgrHphic*l 
rantu of. 2y: growth of, 29; Jiittite 
^ivihzation, relation to, 29; identi- 
iKarion of 47^: Indian Summer 
cl, 4021 Indus Culture in relation to, 
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iS, 7B ond n,; (jf, 467; 

mtnoHt>% domina^i, 3^»3 ^ pfdic CnriiitK 
zbz, fcgSj pfolclntinE^ in- 
Etrmal, 393; pri>mt«Cuicy, c^^unplcB 
o^h 4&7 f 474S relisfion dfp ;^Si, 392, 
435, 474, 4a4, 546, 768, 769; fout^ 
nliy -r«l 4 p»c of* 35®; of troubli^, 
29i univcrsa! churcb, ab- 

un’Ctf of, 39ij universal stiaie, 
SuMcn AND Akkao; wciiehtA and 
m^$urcs, metric systAm, ^17-18, 
Sun Vai-scn, Madame, 740. 

Sung Empire, cijiTeivcy, ^20; Mun^I 
oonquevc of, 5^7. 

Suo^i history of, 598, 

Sutri, Synod of (a,o, 1046), 349^ 357, 
Swjfi, Jonathan, 811, 

SwiTxediind: as combi ne of city-states, 
5^35 N phyaioKTaphy of, 14O, 335; 
political freedom, tnainTennncc of, 
135 ^ 

S>tneoii Sty litea, Sairn, 639. 
Symmachus, Q, Aurelius, 649. 
Syracuse, J03, 

Syria, as Fneetinjst gtuutid for ci’i'iliza* 
^ ti^S, 704-3; AssyFtlA. 

Syrian C b iiisenriorL: abundf^n. e^camplef 
of, 441;^ achievements of, 92, 263; 
Arabic Civilization, appaT<n.iation 
to, 19-30, 14s; A^yria — impact 
on, 731’^— rebtions uitb, 13 , 263-4, 
54O, BabyEonk Cjvili 3 ation. ~ 
ab^rption of, 366-7, ^7t, 4 ZJI — 
Contact with, 339,385-6; breakdown: 
of, 256-7, 363-4,367, 45^, 475. 870; 

Communal strurcciLire of soaet>% 731 , 
749; culture, iS, 92, 46b; —Hellenic 
influence on, 751,760, 761; — Fndic 
inHtience on, 735; — radiation of, 
774; diainloKniiEon of, 38^ 

45 i-». 4^70. 475. 642. 64 bi Ef> P- 

t]nc Ci^aliuitiorL — absorption of, 
366-8; — -Contnft with, 93' encotin* 
fer« — COncatennlions of^ 770-1; 
envitonmeni, physical, 83, 93-3; 
expansiofi of, 19, 93, I03; fossils of, 
*35i 640, 730; J« also utidrr 

Jews; MoNOPHysins CHatsna.^iw; 
Nestorian CnAiaii an iTTr; Paksfes; 
futuris^m, examples of, 433, 5t&-l8, 
52I~4T j^nesis of, 16-7, 367, 567, 

61 a, 699; geoBraphic range of, tVs; 
KTOW ih of, 263; J lelEenkCivilisEation 
— contact with, 303; — intrusion 
on, 17, 33-j, 123, 143-4, 163, 378, 
385, 388-9,391,425,318,57S, 37S, 
703, 708, 738; idcntifiOiEion of, 17- 
3d; Indian Summer of, 263; inter- 
rej^um foliowinpi, i6; Iranic Civi- 
liK^uion^ appajeniariupi lo, 19-20, 


145; languages of, 469-70; Mttioan 
Civilization, relation to, 26-^, 93; 
mini>rity,di>minani, 373,375; tnonu- 
ments of, 81; new- Ktound, SEimuJus 
of, 90 L nomads, relalionf with, 357, 
263; proktarial, e^Eemak 256^7, 
41 2 ; prokEAriiLE, internal, 434-5; 
promiscuity, examples of, 457-8, 
463, 466, 469r7«- 475S religion of, 
27, 93-4, i4d-4. 263, 388-^, 391, 
425. 475 ^ 501 seqq., 546; SA^iourv 
with the sword, 537; sea^fartng, 37, 
93-3; seEf-conErof exampleip of, 441 ; 
sin, sense of, 451-3; time of troubles, 
j 8^ 451, 466, 475; ynit>\ sense of, 
500 seqq.; universal chufeh, ste 
tanli^rsal state, — re-eatab- 
lishonent of Indigenous, 577; — nr 
"' Au ^ A^m Cae4phate; Aciiarmexian 
Umayyad Caliphate; 
Westem CiviEizAtion, contact with, 
749, 77*. 773- 
Syriac I^Uaguage, the, 76a- 


T'ai Tsung, T'ang lirnpeFor, educa¬ 
tional policy of, 630r 

'raillefer, 791. 

'rallcyrand-Pi^rigord, diaries Maurice 
de, 493-4. 

Tammuz, worship of, 39a, 435, 546, 
584, 646, 769. 

I’^ang Empires as ghoat df Han Em¬ 
pire, 564;^ civil service of, 630; cur* 
rency policy of, 620; relipnon under 
602,643; renais^nce uf, 643; revival 
of, 671. 

Taoism, 375. 443-6. 475, 374. 375. 
805-64 

Tarim Basin, the, 22. 

Tasmanian^, the, 393. 

'J’awney, H- H,l Rriif^on and tfif Rim 
of Ctipit^hm, cited, 449. 

Technique; decline of+ in relation to 
b»akdown», 255-60; dilfudion in 
relation to, 4*; idolizuiion of, 326- 
36; impro^trrncjits in, in rclorion to 
social Klt>W th, 192 seqq 4 mechanical, 
e«y acquisition of, 304; military, 
331 seqq.p n?'^- 45&J prottfmaivf 
simpEiheation, law of, 198 seqq. 

Tckgraphs and telephones, 580^ 581. 

1 ekvision, 4^5. 

'rennyson, Alfred, Baron: In A/emo- 
rr^m, quoted, 857^ 

Terf uLhan, S37 h^6z3, 

TeuIoburRer Wald, Koman defeat in 
(a.U. 9)f 684, 685. 

Teutonic KniBbLa, the, 117, 413, 
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TeutOiu, lh«, J4, *4, 143, ISt-4h 4)2, 

461, 507, 680, «ji. 

IfltmbtocJca of Alhma, 
nTiccutelindit, Quccji of ihc l-iOmb4rd&, 
410. 

Th^odoric the Ostrogoth, 461. 
^eodaspuA I ihcCftfatj Emperor^ 3,34, 
J ncologj'; is an accomnnodation b^- 
twoen Rcliipoi^and Philosophj', 653; 
■a afl attempt to reconcile tw'o kinda 
of J’mth, 655. 

Thompson, J, M,; The FrttltA Reve- 
quoted, 6ts. 

Thorp, W, L., £17, 

T^ot^e* Ik ^"ipcrorof Egypt, U2. 

I nodin^oE ]]J, Emperor of E^j-pr^ iOf 
32^-6. 

lliuo didcs, 2 <» 9 ; fiction4 uae of, 44-5: 
on cKHM-war, 37^; on Greek creative 
15O1 on Atheno-Pclapon- 
ntaipi war, Perictes' funeral 
Oration, 31K 

Albius;. Cantrina^ quoted, 

TiKlath-Pileser m, Ktng of Assyria, 
>35J-4lh 343. 

1 iirna and PyphrateJi Baain, phyalo- 
grapHy of, 70, 73 r 
fime of Troubles, ji; em 
AdS^rr etf tttHisafiuni. 

T.^o3con of Corinth^ 540. 

T^ur Lenk, too, 344^7. 

Timurid Empire, j6, 3424 

Tithontis^ 566. 

Tt^ugawa Shoguitaic; aa |apan»c Far 
t^^tem universal atate^ 571, 7jfi; 
cuhiiraL homogeneity’ of^ 572; eco¬ 
nomic poBition under^ 57a; inse¬ 
curity of, in its early daya^ 73 over¬ 
throw of, 740-Ji Zeulotkm of, 70a, 
Torngiani. Pietro, £14. 

Tours, Battle of (A.p, 732K 113. 32&. 
loynbec, A. J.r visit to Tmy\ N.Y., 

m Oreere Qnd Ttitjluy^ cited, t70 A 
Study ^ Huiory: how' it came lo be 
written, 008-1 a; Tiuf L^tuy of 
Grmy, coEitribuiEOii to, cited. C7i 
Toy-nbee J occlyxi M. C.: RomaM 
Wk cited, 6a 1-2, 

Trujan, Roman Kmpemr, 536, 708, 
Ti^shgunition; as active reaction” so 
diMnleHfation. 431; as iruinifestation 
or ^nwth^ 5315 as moi'ement of 

w ithdrewaL-and-return H 317, 2zi-i, 

JJi. 796; 'ntunifestasions of^ 435 
*eqq : nature of, 438, 4^^^ 
of Lhns[, 232, 123, K37J of creative 
personalities, 212-ij; set a/ta uudrr 
DLTAt:t^^tt^T; FLTUltisM. 


Trent, Council ofn 67sn, 

Trojan War, the, 770, 796^. 

" roubadours, ihc, 750, 751^ 

1 ruuno^: ^ passive aubatitule for 
mimesis in dbin [egretjng »ociet]csp 
43f»+4 * “31 fUAnifcsmtions of, 443-4. 
Truths two kinds of, 655^ 660. 

Ta*in„ Empire of; administrath'e policy' 
*fi 391^ 4s Sinic ufiirersal state, ii, 
*9^1 373 ^ S50f 591; communi- 
cailons, system of, jBo; language and 
script used in* 603; law, system of, 
overthrow of, 592; police sy'srem 
, »n^ revolts against, 592. 

Ps'in She Hwjuig-ti, Etrtprror 193, 
51S, 535-6, 580^ 592, 593^ 603^ 6o8^ 
609, 637. 

Tu^cyi Antbic ^pt, abandonment 
Ob 5 i 9 i nrehaism in, 510? as land 
Fwwcrp 7gfi; ndtural past, break 
with, 259-60, 519; futurism iIl^ 519; 
nationaliam, upereiiim of, 510; re- 
public of, 130 , lySj totalitarianism 
u»H 7461 Westernization of, 259-60, 
257^ 5*6, 72S, 746, S63. 
lumish Isnguage, the, 186, 508, 510. 

^ 'J ^ ^5* 263; jee alMf under 

AHBASIuCALIPMA-re JnDIa; OlttMO- 
DOSC Christia.'^ CniUXATlON; ^OS' 
iiANLifi; Ottoman Eut^tRE^ Saljuqs; 
Uqt^pin Civ;lt2.stion. 

J^’rortliVr iW.dmericcin: 
cited, 465, 

$3, 94d 103. 


Okramians, 781. 

Ulster, 148^ 14^^ 

^Umar I* Caliph, 144, 518, 

Umap^ CaJipbatep the, 17, 48^-9, 
5 r% practice of, 693, 694; 

Jcwi, position of* 732: military syA- 
teni m, 58S; seripta and languages, 
used m , 604; Social Airucture of, 732, 
spirit ofp 750-1: West- 
World, relations with, 750-1, 
Ui^yy'ftd Caliphare in Andalusia: 
Atlantic seaboard of, 7a5;€hriscian», 

fr lAljons with: — subject* of Cali- 
P"4te^ 75 r: — tnmsfroniier, 747-8, 
TS^l Collapse of, 732; culture of* 814; 
Granad.a as loLst sur\'iving successor- 

state of 749 

Umbrian language, the, 606. 

Umate churches, the, 709, 751. 
'-uitormity, moinifcstatioiu of, SSB 

_Beqq. 

bntjiin of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
administrative unitii in, 517-18: as 
political heir of Petrine Russian 
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Empire ^ 7^1 ** centre of commiini- 
coHorUr 7^^; aa "sated* power, 875; 
cKd&i elimiiuitkan, G97; Communis 

— in, 103-5, ^39-40, 400: — rote 

of, 70^, 711,745.874;^ Ccmmunial 
propaganda, Uic of, 773-4J com- 
pcrilicn with West, 711,745-i, 77 
4, 86 I p S84; estHbliahmcnt of^ 6 aa^ 
74S1 mdujHtrializflfion of, 745, 773,^ 
774’ n-ationaliiiin in, +oos non- 
Riusbn C>rThodoK ChriisTian people, 
reladona wilh, 715-16, oil nerds, 
748—0; oil ^k3dsp peosunCr^' sub- 

missivrnccs, Bfii; policy ofp 7i4”5; 
polilica] stmeiure of, 745“6; popu- 
laxion trend in, 875; r«RiiTienirdtion, 
8f*3; reparations policy , ^8; Satellite 
Statesp 716', trade unions in, 893; 
U^inians in, 701?; U.S^., teldciaiis 
with: '— compelition for world 
power^ 706-7, fi8o: — idcolc^cal 
difTerence^, 706-^; — isolation iiiado 
impo^iblr, 8^; Marshall ,^jd, 888;^ 

— partition of World between two 
powera, 8B4, 887; — politicdl pro¬ 
paganda^ 774; — ps^xholoicical con¬ 
siderations, 88 r, — W ars of reUgion 
anala||;y', 884; Western Woddp rela¬ 
tions with, 71 j, 718-^p 879; World 
nrder, possible creation of, jiq. 

United Empire Loyalists, 287. 

United Nations Orj^uilzstion, the, 710, 
735-6, S50, 886, 887. 

United Scares of Americac da "sated* 
power, 379i barbarildtion, exampEes 
of, 464-5; cdile system in, 301; civil 
War, 1^, 281, 315,8E3; Constitution 
ofp 288, 316; demoenuryp word, 8gy; 
economic depression, 3^; ccononiic 
postdon and policy of, 288, 350^1:;; 
effect of World Wars on, 879, S8 d, 
883' ^nerosiqf of, 8871 idealism of, 
8^7^ immiftration poljc>\ 53, 779^ 
isolationism, 306; Jcvis in, 737; 
MdrsbdlE PEdn, 888;; rnilitansm, al^ 
SCnce of, 881-3; Monroe I>octrinep 
879; Negro population of, 118-7, 
176, 393, 401-z; North and South, 
relative positions of, 97-E; oil, 729; 
"Poor Whites'* 874: protectorates of, 
physiography of, 146-7: 
south, differences between states in, 
3I5 -i 6' spon in, 306^ standard of 
living in, 807: Truman Doctrine, 
S6a; Wwt, opening up of, 97^8; 
‘W^hite Tfiish*, problem of+ 397’ 
World GoveinmenT, 886 sccjq- 

Unity, sense of; » active reaction to 
diainCegrulion, 431; bw, concept of, 
497-9; man ifestatiorLS of, 495"5Q5^ 


mankind, uniftcadon of, 495^; 
monotheism. 477,4^-305: rehjnoua 
toEeraiice and inialemnce in rebiion 
299-301; universal statea, 49S'-7, 

565. 571^ 

Universe, as a work of God'S power. 
Bio; j« afso under WoftLB. 
Univcrsides, Western, origin of, 644. 
Urartu, Kingdom of, 339^ 

Urdu language, the, 605. 

Uf-Engur of Ur, Emperor of Sumer 
and .-Vkk^H 28, 550, 

UruJcagirta4 King of LogOfih, 162. 
Ulopioa, 182-5, 43 * ”2- 
Utrecht, Treaty of (a.D. 1713), 287. 
Uabegi, the, 415. 


Vdens, Emperor^ 334. 

Valerisui fP. Licinius \"alerianus) 
Emperor^ 333. 

Val6ry^ Paul, 368 l 
V andals, the. 13^ 143, 694. 

Varangians, the. 462. 


Vaughan, Henry, dtedi 505. 

Vedas, the, ii, 37. 

Venehan dialect of Illyrian, the, 606. 

Veniese, 14^. * 4 ^ 314 - 74 ®k 749 - 

Vermll, A. W^: EnripKiri the 

floh’jjc, cited. 546L 

Verres, Cr^ 37t- 

Victor Emmanuel 1 , King of J taly, 349. 

Victor)'^ inloxLcation of, 349 '^ 59 ^ 

Vienna, sieges of^ I19, t3i, 203, 342. 
536,706. 

Virgil (P. Virgilius Maro),^ 4535 on 
cyclic theory j 25z-z;^-Jffle£d, quoted, 
562- 

Virgin and child, mtih i>f, 6f-3. 

Virginia, condition of, before and after 
Civil War, 315-16. 

Visigothia: Arab conquest of, 771; 
coTonacion rice in, 801; Jews, treat¬ 
ment of 731-4, 780. 

VbigQths, the: 13, 4*9, 464. 73a Fwqq. 

Vision* the Beatific ^ 650,6^, 674,676, 
820. 

Vdlherwanderungen: as tokens of 
apparefitadon and affiliation., tl; 
English, 155; infusion of new blood 
by, 249; migration overseas in course 
of, 104-8; po«-HeUeniCi 12-13, 5^^ 
3, 104, J5t, 1^7^ 424: post-Indie, 
post-Minoan^ 23-4, z6, 52,78, 91-3, 
104^ 151* 179. 187-8,250.316: pOft- 
Onhodox Chriatian^ 264-5; po^f- 
Sinic, 21; post-^l^umeric, 27,19; post- 
Syriac, C5-16;, i^ndinavian, i, 24, 
104, 107, 157-8, 

Volney, C- F., 909. 
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Voltairt, Ffanvoi* Marie Ai«uct de. 
301, S4*. 

Voluspi, the, 6o, 63. 6+. 

Kinjii of Kent, 461. 

Vouillf, Battle of (4.D. 507), 464, 

Wohdbtt, the; WnirmiMiion, oppa> 
iition to, 6s6, 

^ I A.: Thi- H''ay I'tj 

"m . '■'''*'= economic 

bEi£^rd. 19^9^ 7431 lyptfits' arrike 

on, 8fl4, 

'' **+! »« °f. 

™ia(laiiof, ftSz-j; is c^rkCcrof tivi- 
liiBtioii. S72; cull Of, 871; detlinc in 
atroaoi^(35 Ijcforic Indurtml 

Rtiolution, z 8^-4| democrtO)' and 
induttnaJwm, tmpact of, 183-5,51^1 
m altitude towards, ^87' 
driving power of cKpandinft dvilifa- 
fiona m rrlatioti ro, 364; ciijhieenTh. 
^ncujy concaption of, ^,3. 

jdeolo^l or-cold', 773-4; 

tonatiCiijcm in tclatjon to, 184^' [«:h- 
loliliwrian. 

ajS; 

{l7Ul-(Si5). 1,0, *84. Mh; (10,4- 

I. toS, esi; (Iti35-4J>, t 6 a- 3 , 385. 
p®. 553 - 4 . 706. 709, 744. 787: 4voi. 
dofKf of. 74^; danftrr of, M,; out- 
™me of. possible, 384 wqq,; HeU 
lenic. Atheno-PelopoTifiMian W»r 

“ t.), 7 M, Sso: of Religion, 

3^. 485. ^ 6 . sS3, (^S6. 833, 884; 

vv astern: BapabuiK-Vmloij ^Jtalifm 
wan., 33.9, 

Wei^ttand nvcostim, 579. 613, 617- 

Marquees, Covenior. 
(jeneml of Indw. sq6. 

H. G.; TAe Fint Atm tt$ tAt 

^ 9 -^ 30 ., 3*8^: T-Ae TimJ 

Wende, the, 117. 1(8. 

Urssex, Kingdom of. tj, i,*. 

Clvdization: 

dnd salf-^contmE in, 441. 
■t^lutiim^ Hellenics nvlv^ or 
Ito-i, 757-aj firai actempi at, by 
SiasGii bmperora. injected, Sai, 
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at^ficqcj. 

ndvortE^ment, u^jc of, 774. 
iKgreBiivcfieM pf, 74*. 7^.^^ 

^4 773. 
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Q^cnhural nrvolntioii4 397, 
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346. 

Anetaan Civilization, abfioiptipn of, 

jj, z66, 367, 2714 
Arab®, impact of, 12J-44160-1, lot: 

ftblions with, 747, 
archaism, exauipeas of, 506 BEoq.. 
5 ^ 1 , S 3 S-iJ: 

articulation into national statfSe 

12. 

powci-p oppmtion ofK 132 ” 

har^riflriK asAiimlaiioii pr Conqueat 
4 * 3 , 4 l 4 i pan playad by, ij- 
* 4 r 4 ^ 4 r preasuitc oT, 116 3a'q<).t 
surviving in poit-modem World, 

birtbplajK of, 732, 

on different planea, 
at different dates, 7-8, 

Wiraobie^ tbc; intelligentsia, re|a^ 
lion to, 74^3; ]twa, relition to, 
731 - 5 ^ 744 - 

bieakdowi^ Of, quMtinn of, 259, j*?, 

441. 5 S 3 . 

Centre of gravit)^ of, S19. 
challcnRa* presented to^ia I -3 305 - 

Christian orijfin of, 66q. 

City-siatM: adapmEion of madiution® 
of, on kingdom-atPie scale, 233-5; 
a* nbertiva cosmo®, 470-1; tm- 
IWott, abortive:— autocracy' in, 758; 
— diffcraniiation of, from main 
Dody of Wcatam Christendom, 
749: uwdem* charpcicrof, 743; 

decline of, 479J devalopment of, 

117^ *re njjfo uniii»' lin t r A ^n- 

Italy; SwirzEnLAMp. 
MiTiinuniaitions, systam of, 5S1. 
Communism, impact of, 303-5. 
cultural -- chan^ca, tempo pf, 8; i~ 
Urith other sociCEies, 

7 r 36. 

culture of, 359; arts: ^ /Vncieni and 
Modern, contest between, Ei3; 

T ^ilrcnire, 50S, 751; — art, 
ynsual, 466-7, 813-15; Byzantine 
mflurnce on, 757 ^ F^r Eastern 
^fluence on^ 759 ; Hellenic in^ 

75 *. 757 . 7 S 9 . 799 . 

_ 3 fc luemture, low level 

of in JOEh century, 747; medieval4 
7 Si i musEc, 466; phi|o«ophv, 175, 

5 '447. 454 'S: rsdia- 
^ 59 ^ 779 - 

1 703 “Si 791; scculaiizarinn^ 
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7 »i, 759 . 774 , 784: Syri»e in* 
flu«nce, 7511^ a 14, 
dmntegtacion of, quesdon of^ 

441. 551 

dms, atondardi^iki^n ofp 516. 
drift H sense of, 4+4-7. 44$. 
ecclesiastical teimirtologyp 670. 
economic oyslem: founded hy moi^^ 
tic Diden, 643, 673; in Middle 
Affcs, 747; poaidon and tendefidcs 
m, 287 scqq.i 397; techniques, 
difTwkpn of^ 781-1, 784, trade 
cycles, 827. 
education inp igi-j, 
cHoceniric iilusioiu of, 37, 706. 
encounters, conoi^enations of, — in 
Middle A|i«, 746-58, 771-a; ^ 
in Modem Aer, 7o6“S, 709-46, 
759.760-1. 

enif£htEnmcni\ aflc of, 713, 719, 
7 ?i. fli 3 . 

environmant, physiccl, 78, 84^ i?6-9p 
141. 146^^ 335. 
esotericimi iup 303, 

£lhos ofj 751, 

expansion of; European, 117^ 123, 
*9^n 413i overland, 746, 74S, 749, 
771: overseas, 1, 6, ia3^4, 596j 
^SS' 735-6p 737 scqq„ 743, 

7M; world'widep 36, 55, 1115,303, 
344 p 2&6 seqq„, 393, 415-14, 471, 
663, 676p 746, 7?a, 86a, S74, S75, 
877. 879^ SSi. 

extension ofi in apace, 6-9; in time, 
9 - 11 . 


Far Easlem Ci^itkCdtion: absorption 
of, 366, 268: contact with, 273- 
Far Wcfitcm Christian CLvilizadon, 
Contact wtih, tzip iS4^, 4l3h 

416- 

■ Ulunsm, tXiUnplea of, 5^6^19. 
Jlenesis of, 9-15, 78, 153, 155, iij, 
365, 454, 640, 641h 759. 789, 
fieogtapbica] rcnRc of, m Modem 
Ase, 718, 797, 

Golden ngjc* of, 867. 

Itrowth of, aoi-2i 367, 

IfclEenic CiviliEBtion; aJH3j4ision lo, 
1(^15, t5jp 36s, 640, 699, 749- 
mnijenoe of, 454; relation 10, 79^ 

81. 


Hindu Civilization: absorption ofp 
266,271] contact with, 105 p 30i-j. 

hwttjf>‘ of: not illuminacingp 760-1 p 
Sst-l; iinparaHekNJ features, 877- 
8.. 

homo|[enejt3% social, ideal of, 73ip 

73*. 7fi*- 

] ranic Ci^ilizadon, comparison with, 

j6. 


[slomic Cmlirzution, absoipdon of, 
266, 271. 

Italianizatton of, 708p 758. 

Japanese Far Eastern CiviUzaticn: 
ahftorptiofi ofp 266p 514; contact 
with, 268, 269 p 373. 

Jewj, telationa with, 729-37^ 
languttgrcs of, 468-72, 5^ xeqq, 
lawi of Godp 821; supremacy of, 
^ 497 - 9 - 

Liberalism in, 706, 711, 735- 
marches of, 116-35, 348. 
marty rdom, examples of, 444. 
marerLal technique, I97p lOj-t. 
mechanical penchant of, 242. 

Mcxic Civilifftdon^ absorption of, 
33,266^,271. 

Middle Ages, differentiation of 
Modem Age from, 707, 708^ 
militarism in^ 881-3, 
milLriiry' system in, 456, 773. 
minorities, creative, 214 
minority^ danijnanc,^3,46o, 464-5. 
'Modem Age", opening ofp 669,670, 
707-9. 73 *. 743 p 75 ^^ 
nadir of, 746-8. 

Necessiry, belief in, 446-7^ 449. 
Neobarbarism inp 698. 
nomads^ reEatEons with, l7i, x66r 
Ocean, conquest of, 70S. 708, 725-6, 
73 7 p 758, 772, 7!:^. 854-6, 

Old Testament, influence of, 38. 
Orthodox ChnstLan Civilization: 
absotpridn ofp z65'-8; compaiison 
with, 321; contact w'ilh, 17, 102, 
117-18, 123, 264, 268, 384, 
parochial states, 643, 731, 804, 870- 
2 . 


parochialism, 297-8, 
phj^ical eni-ironment, Contfol ofp 
878. 

political ideas, diffusion oL 780,784. 
population, 900-2. 
power of. 706, 758, 879-81. 
proletariat: e^ftemal, 413-20, 582, 
S73. 874: imemal, 393-4^3 r 657. 
7jSp 779. 873, 874; elcmcnta in, 
393 HCqq-i 40J-2; reactions of, 
violent or genticp 398-9; religious 
creatii'ity, 761. 

piomiscuity', examples of, 457, 460 
470”3‘ 

prospects of, 245+ 254, 385^ 291 ^ 
318-19, 324, 362-3, 403, 455 h 
553-4,860H&: Capitalism V. Com¬ 


munism, 8841 — essence of, 896; 
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Gibbon's observations, 867; in 
loth and lith centuries, 747-8; 
peaceful changep British exaiTkpres 
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SSt. M. 6*1, 677, 70^, 761; 
VaMrys view^ on, 86S; World 
8oveniTii«r»E> 886. 
raet-fKliiiK in^ 7^9, 876. 

rally ind ntbpie, aymp[om« qf, 

^CHnicianitVi ■—' iqidufince 
“fi ^Jn 784, 796^ S76; — pq^j Eion 
of, 401, 403, 4S4, 4S7; competi¬ 
tion bctHeen rival faiths, 648;. 

rW^w. applicarton 
or, 4H5-6; discriinirtadon, 

L 73S. 75 75^, 

the Machematici^'^ 4^-^ hdto- 
lopcai aubstityte for, 706; new 
fijthi, cmcrj^nce of^ 708; 

applicacion of, 
+»+H BccuUrism, HETm th of, +86-7; 
appntuaJ i^um, 774; toleration 
and iniolenujce^ 300^1. 5^3 ^ 
i™*J Church, lack of evidence 
for^ 401 i fw ifttQ umirr RoMAr% 

Cath&uc CliLwii; Papacv; Prck 
tistant CtrufttffE. 
rciijfioiis baa^ of^ 

Ruupan Orthodox Christian Civi-- 
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wjth, 116, t37, WJ”5,1J^^40, 
267^ zfrg, si6, 
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king:*, S4i-a, 
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rektiOM with, roS, 142-4, le^ 
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‘^ 39 - 746. 

77Ji 7^4i Sio^M. 

Tirrw of troubles, question of 
554- 

trade imioru, 8oa, 
ttyancy, exaxnpTes of, +43-4. 

Jtirfcs^ rebtioni with, uS-xOj jjj- 
i. 1 34 - 5 , 177-81 *03. 
unidwion oh sBl-x, 64B, 66j, 876- 
7^ S&4-3, 

Unily, sense of, 407 ^^ 
unucraal sUtep question of, 55 a. 
urbaniaation ef, 731, 743-4, 
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84a, 

Wheel, mrctaphor of, 333, 
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in scale of, 880-1; creation of, 614- 
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303; lo^uie^ employment of, Sgo, 
5 ® 3 ” 5 * Western need of, 190^ 318- 
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wovoka, 417. 

W^uti, Han Emperor, 6x8- 


Xenof^ion, 338, 
Xerxes, 537, 77^-1, 


Vahweh, worship of, 475, 5O0 toqq.. 
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